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The Bible and Jews in 
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The Bible and Jews in Medieval Spain examines the grammatical, exegetical, 
philosophical and mystical interpretations of the Bible that took place in 
Spain during the medieval period. 

The Bible was the foundation of Jewish culture in medieval Spain. Follow- 
ing the scientific analysis of Hebrew grammar which emerged in al-Andalus 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, biblical exegesis broke free of homiletic 
interpretation and explored the text on grammatical and contextual terms. 
While some of the earliest commentary was in Arabic, scholars began using 
Hebrew more regularly during this period. The first complete biblical com- 
mentaries in Hebrew were written by Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra, and this set the 
standard for the generations that followed. 

This book analyzes the approach and unique contributions of these com- 
mentaries, moving on to those of later Christian Spain, including the Qimhi 
family, Nahmanides and his followers and the esoteric-mystical tradition. 
Major topics in the commentaries are compared and contrasted. Thus, a uni- 
fied picture of the whole fabric of Hebrew commentary in medieval Spain 
emerges. In addition, the book describes the many Spanish Jewish biblical 
manuscripts that have remained and details the history of printed editions 
and Spanish translations (for Jews and Christians) by medieval Spanish Jews. 

This book will appeal to scholars and students of medieval Spain, as well as 
those interested in the history of religion and cultural history. 


Norman Roth is Professor Emeritus at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. He is the author of several books and numerous articles, and the 
editor of Medieval Jewish Civilization (2003; 2nd ed., 2016). In 2007 he was 
awarded the Judaica Bibliography Award of the Association of Jewish Libraries 
for Dictionary of Iberian Jewish and Converso Authors. 
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Preface 


For the Jew, the Bible is more than just a book; it is a living and speaking 
entity. Profiat Duran (fourteenth to early fifteenth century), discussing things 
necessary for learning, observed that traditionally one learns not in a quiet 
voice but aloud, so that all the senses and “powers” of the body are involved. 
He notes that perhaps for this reason the Bible is often referred to as migqra, 
meaning calling or reading (aloud).! Note that this is quite the opposite of 
the term “scripture” which means “writing,” and in this sense has no He- 
brew equivalent. As Martin Buber so eloquently expressed it, “Do we mean 
a Book? We mean the Voice. Do we mean that we must learn to read? We 
mean that we must learn to hear"? 

Memorization was therefore an essential part of Jewish learning from the 
earliest times, both for learning the Bible and later for the “oral law,” the 
interpretations and discussions of which resulted in the Talmud. Without 
the benefit of printed books, people had to rely on relatively expensive manu- 
script copies. In schools there were never sufficient copies for all the students, 
and typically the teacher recited aloud and the students repeated after him. 
In synagogues, the Torah was read from a large scroll and readings from the 
prophets from smaller scrolls. Few congregants had copies of the texts, but 
would gather around those who did or else listen carefully to the recitation. 
All of this meant that a great emphasis was placed on oral transmission and 
comprehension. This results in virtual memorization, sometimes completely 
so, of the texts (talmudic as well as biblical; I have known some cases even 
in modern times of students who have memorized most of the Babylonian 
Talmud). 

Furthermore, and perhaps more importantly, it creates what Buber meant, 
the attention paid to the exact meaning and even the sound of the words. 
Hebrew words have a melody, almost a poetic character, and the more one 
becomes attuned to this, the deeper the comprehension not only of sentences 
but of individual words. There is no doubt that this phenomenon resulted in 
an enhanced sensitivity to the meaning of the text and an awareness of the 
nuances of meaning, which resulted ultimately in the exceptional level of 
biblical interpretation we find among the Jews of Spain. 
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Familiarity with the Bible was not, of course, confined to hearing it read 
in the synagogue, where not only on Sabbaths but also twice during the week 
portions of the Torah are read as part of the service. In addition, on Sabbaths 
and holidays there are readings from prophetic books and from other biblical 
books. The book of Esther, known as the Megiylah (Megillah, scroll, although 
other biblical books are also so designated), was read aloud on the holiday 
of Purim. In Spain the custom was for individuals to read Proverbs between 
Passover and the minor holiday of Sheminiy ‘Aseret. Private obligations were 
also undertaken; as we shall see, Jewish law required the private, individual, 
reading of the weekly Torah portion together with its translation during the 
week. Children, or at least boys, were taught the Torah from a very early age 
in schools or at home, and in Spain it seems obvious that they also learned the 
other biblical books, since it can be demonstrated from various sources that 
average Jews had an excellent knowledge of the Bible. Some women, at least, 
also studied the Bible, and we have records of women who owned biblical 
manuscripts among their treasured possessions. 

The single most important cultural development among the Jews of me- 
dieval Spain was the rediscovery and rebirth of the Hebrew language. The 
creation of a correct grammar and the scientific study of the language nec- 
essarily involved careful and constant investigation of the Bible, resulting 
in biblical commentary which went far beyond the traditional allegory and 
mythical interpretation. 

Early biblical commentary in Spain was written in Judeo-Arabic, the spo- 
ken and written language of Jews in Muslim lands. In the twelfth century, 
Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra produced a comprehensive body of commentary in He- 
brew, made accessible in Italy, Provence and perhaps even France, as well as 
his native Spain. From then on, all biblical scholarship in Spain was in He- 
brew, among the Jews as well as a few Christians. 

This book investigates the study and interpretation of the Bible by Jews 
in medieval Spain, from the Muslim domination through the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Christian Spain. The first chapter discusses biblical interpretation and 
translations in general before moving to the commentators of Muslim Spain 
(which included much of northern Spain as well as the South), both published 
and no longer extant. Here also are introduced the various theories or ap- 
proaches to exegesis in the writings of these scholars. Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra, the 
most important of Jewish commentators, already introduced in the first chap- 
ter, is the subject of detailed treatment in the second. Biblical interpretation 
of Provence and Christian Spain generally is the subject of the third chapter, 
with a major focus on the famous “Nahmanides.” 

The final chapter also discusses biblical manuscripts and printed editions 
prepared by Jews as well as translations in the vernacular. Included are details 
on all extant manuscripts as well as printed editions done in medieval Iberia 
and medieval Spanish translations. 
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At the end are appendices that give information on all of the sources uti- 
lized by the “main” commentators, Ibn ‘Ezra, Qimhi and Nahmanides, as 
well as a list of all the commentaries by books of the Bible. 

To date, no such comprehensive investigation has been undertaken, par- 
ticularly focusing on medieval Spain (an earlier Spanish book on the subject 
1s general and somewhat superficial). A few general survey articles are useful, 
perhaps the best being Barry Walfish, “Medieval Jewish Interpretation,” in 
The Jewish Study Bible (Oxford, 2004, 2014), although in fact extending far 
beyond the medieval period. 

It will be apparent that I am, of course, deeply indebted to many scholars, 
past and present, and particularly the outstanding work which has been done 
and continues to be done in Spain. 


Technical matters: transliteration 


Hebrew letters. I use a unique system of transliteration which attempts to 
reproduce the sound as well as the transcription of words. Many scholars, stu- 
dents and others have often expressed to me their frustration in not knowing 
the correct pronunciation of Hebrew names or words, often impossible to 
guess from current transliterations. Indeed, there is no universally accepted 
standard transliteration of Hebrew and various attempts to impose one have 
met with failure, resulting in even more confusion. 

I do not double letters (except for commonly known Hebrew names or 
words, such as names of holidays or common religious items, Shabbat, sid- 
dur, tefillin, etc.) inasmuch as I see no reason for this, other than in a purely 
linguistic study. However, as an aid to correct pronunciation or where the 
need to indicate a vowel letter seemed necessary (e.g., to aid in finding a title 
in a catalogue) I have indicated “long” Hebrew vowels. To facilitate proper 
pronunciation, I have indicated “long -e" (i.e., hiyriq) as ey, with yod, or -e, 
without yod, and long -i as iy. There is no short o or uin Hebrew and therefore 
no need to mark these letters. $ (5) indicates Heb. samek (s) to distinguish it 
from (S, s); siyn. Sh (sh) indicates Heb. shiyn. Rarely, b indicates the shortened 
b sound, pronounced today as “v” (this is done only for strict transliteration 
or when necessary to avoid confusion with vav). Vav, of course, was and is 
pronounced v and not w and therefore the former letter is used to transliterate 
it. Also rarely, an apostrophe separates two vowels where there may be con- 
fusion about pronunciation. There is also no reason to indicate simple e as é, 
as is done in some transliteration; furthermore, this could lead to confusion as 
sheva mobile. Also, I have kept the standard spelling of the names of talmudic 
"orders" and tractates, again due to familiarity with these. 

Names. Over 40 years of research on the history and culture of Jews in 
medieval Spain has, I trust, given me the right to insist on the correct trans- 
literation of names, Muslim (and Qaraite) as well as Jewish. Modern Spanish 
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scholars are for the most part extremely careful about this, but few others 
seem to care. I have often indicated in notes the explanation for the correct 
spelling, for example, Ibn ‘Aknin and not ‘Aqnin or Ibn Shu‘ayb (not only is 
it an Arabic word “help, aid” but it is the name of a Muslim prophet). The 
careless misspelling of such names not only demonstrates the ignorance of 
the writer but makes it confusing to identify a particular scholar or locate his 
work. 

Spanish names follow medieval usage, thus Jaime and not Jaume (and cer- 
tainly not James). I prefer traditional names for Spanish cities, thus Gerona 
instead of modern Catalan Girona. 

Biblical names, because they are commonly known (Moses, Abraham), fol- 
low the conventional English spellings. Other Hebrew names are transliter- 
ated in accord with the method noted above. 


Notes 


1 Ma'aseh efod, 20, "seventh way.” 

2 In Buber, Martin and Rosenzweig, Franz. Die Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung 
(Berlin, 1936), 45. For years while I was teaching in the university I had this 
quotation posted on the door of my office and students would often ask about it 
(perhaps not as often as I would have liked). 
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The Bible and its 
interpretation 


In Muslim Spain 


Tanak[h| (acronym = Torah, Neviyiym [Prophets], Ketüviym [Writings]), today 
commonly called the “Hebrew Bible,” is the foundation of Jewish personal 
and communal life and of the entire Jewish culture.! Yet during much of 
history it has remained nearly a closed book which few could actually under- 
stand. This is due to the sometimes difficult Hebrew in which it is written, 
as well as to the obscure meaning of many parts of it. During the Hellenisuc 
period, very few Jews could understand even the Torah, which is in relatively 
simple Hebrew, that it was read in Greek translation in the synagogues in the 
Land of Israel? and in many places in the Diaspora.’ 

The Aramaic translation was substituted for the Greek translation in the 
Roman period, although in some synagogues the use of Greek continued (in 
Byzantium and other Greek-speaking areas, also in the medieval period). In 
contrast to the earlier period, it appears that the Torah was read in Hebrew, 
along with the Aramaic translation. As for the rest of the books of the Bible, 
only selected portions from some of the Prophets were read as part of the 
Sabbath and holiday service, immediately following the reading from the 
Torah. The assumption was that these readings helped “elucidate” the Torah 
portion, but no further effort was made to investigate or comment upon the 
prophetic readings themselves.* 

For the most part, the understanding of what the Bible means was left to 
the few and usually brief comments of the sages preserved in the Talmud? 
supplemented by the more detailed midrashiym, which in fact were products of 
the medieval period.? It should be noted that the Talmud was not “friendly” 
to parts of the Bible, with various sages wanting to condemn books such as 
Song of Songs, Qohelet (Ecclesiastes) and even Ezekiel because of perceived 
“heresies.”’ While there were contradictory views about Ben Sira, it is due 
to the same opinion of it that this was confined to the Apocrypha (and thus 
is rarely read today), although Hebrew versions of it were known and cited 
by medieval Spanish Jewish writers. The general Jewish attitude was that the 
purpose of knowing the Bible was to understand the commandments and 
laws, in fact limited to the Torah (with a few exceptions), for which the Tal- 
mud is the ultimate authority. 
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This position had its advocates even in Spain, such as Judah b. Barzilay 
(born ca. 1070) in Barcelona, an important scholar, who (echoing a talmudic 
saying) warned against those who study only the Bible but do not know the 
explanations of the commandments (found in the “oral Torah,” that is, the 
Talmud), “and especially many ba'aley ha-miqra [literally ‘masters of the Bible,’ 
perhaps Qaraites] whom we see in this time, since they do not know the Tal- 
mud and the meaning of the commandments they are like heretics.”® 

Joseph Ibn Susan (late fourteenth century, probably Toledo) relates that 
when he was in a certain place outside of the kingdom of Castile (probably 
Valencia, which he visited), one Friday afternoon two students came to see 
him and were amazed to find that a scholar such as he had been studying the 
weekly portion, as if to imply that this was a waste of time. Joseph reported 
them to their teacher and they were expelled from the yeshivah for their lack 
of respect for this obligation.” 

Profiat Duran (Isaac b. Moses ha-Lévy, late fourteenth to early fifteenth 
century) complained about the opposite extreme and decried even scholars 
and great sages who are satisfied with merely the required reading of the 
weekly Torah portion and translation, 


and possibly if you would ask them where a particular verse is [in the 
Bible] they would not know, and they also consider someone a fool who 
wastes his time with the Bible, since the Talmud is the important thing. 


This “sickness,” he says, is very strong in France and Germany at the present 
time and in previous generations; however, in the earlier generations it was 
not so. Even allowing for the typical exaggeration of such statements in 
medieval sources, there is much truth in this, although certainly not in Spain, 
at least prior to his generation. There, the study of the entire Bible became 
common practice among even the ordinary Jews (inventories of books owned 
by Spanish Jews reveal a number of separate codices of biblical books owned 
by Jews in various communities, and citations of even obscure biblical verses 


are common in private letters and other documents). 


Aramaic and Arabic translations 


According to the well-known adage “all translation is commentary," indeed 
the early (Jewish) Greek translation (Septuagint) and later the Aramaic, Syr- 
lac and Arabic translations were to a greater or lesser degree commentaries. 
Even stronger is the admonition in the Talmud: “Whoever translates a pas- 
sage as it is [ke-surato; literally] is a liar and who adds to it [elaborates on its 
meaning] insults and blasphemes” (Kiddushin 49a). Earlier, Rabbi Gamaliel 
had wanted to bury an Aramaic translation of Job under a pile of rocks to 
prevent it being read (Sanhedrin 116a). In spite of this, there is a rabbinical 
requirement for individuals to study every week the portion of the Torah, 
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which is to be read in the synagogue, together with the Aramaic translation 
(called simply Targum, but specifically that attributed to Onkelos [not “On- 
qelos”; the name is Greek]), but increasingly in the medieval period fewer 
Jews understood the Aramaic translation." 

There is an important (anonymous) geonic responsum (Teshuot ha-gedniym, 
124-25) mentioning the Eres Yisraél or "Jerusalem" Targum: “We do not 
know who said [wrote] this nor do we even know [the text] itself, and we 
have not heard of it except a little.” This refers to the Targum Yerushalmiy I 
translation of the Pentateuch. It further says that translating into any language 
other than the Aramaic of the accepted Targum (Onkelos) is forbidden (for 
reading during services) because of the difficulty of translating correctly, but 
to interpret and preach in other languages is allowed. It also states that “our 
Targum” was transmitted from the prophets; cf. Megillah 3a, which attributes 
the translation of the Prophets to Jonathan b. Uziel “by the mouth of Haggai, 
Zechariah and Malachi.” 

Natronai Gaon (Sura, near Baghdad; years of his office, ca. 849-57) said 
that “those who do not translate [Aramaic] and say that we do not need the 
translation of the rabbis but rather in our own language [Arabic]” do not 
fulfill the obligation of reading the Torah with the translation. Furthermore, 
according to him this is a biblical commandment, and the translation must 
actually be read aloud in the synagogue with the reading of the Torah.!? 

When the commentary of Rashi (Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, France, ca. 
1040-1105) became known, it was often substituted for the study of the Targiim 
(and see n. 17), and prior to that some authorities in Muslim lands had al- 
lowed the substitution of Arabic translations. However, the more traditional- 
minded insisted on the continued reverence for the Aramaic translations. 
Judah b. Barzilay reports that Hai (or Hayye) Gaon (d. 1038) in “Babylonia” 
(as the Jews still called Iraq) was asked: 


the people of Sefarad [Spain] were accustomed to neglect completely the 
[Aramaic] translation [in public reading of the Torah] and [yet] we find 
in several places in the Talmud that it is an obligation. And he replied: 
the thing is clear that not only in the Talmud do we find the obligation 
of this translation and its laws, but even in our Mishnah...[Megillah 4.4]... 
Further, there is an explanation of the things that are [to be] read and 
translated and of the things that are [to be] read and not translated, ^ 
and also [rules concerning] a minor who reads the Torah and translates, 
and many things in our Mishnah which are explained in the Talmud. Are 
all these empty words? God forbid, since all the prophets decreed these 
[rules]. And we did not know until now that in [Spain] they neglected 
this translation. And the nagiyd [Samuel Ibn Naghrillah] wrote:...there is 
[one of | the rabbis who said, Far be it from the people of Spain that they 
should neglect the translation, as these questioners [of Hai] said; for Spain 
was a place of the propagation of the Torah from the earliest time, 
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from the exile of Jerusalem until now, and the neglect of the translation 
is the manner of the heretics and there has never been found heresy 
among [the Jews of Spain] except in a few villages near the land of Edom 
[Christian Spain as opposed to al-Andalus] upon which it is proclaimed 
that they have heretical aspects in secret and they do not believe in [the 
translation]. And our predecessors flogged some of their men that were 
worthy of flogging and they died from the beating. How, indeed, could 
the translation be neglected at all when everyone completes [the weekly 
study] of the Torah portion in the congregation on every Sabbath ‘twice 
scripture and once the translation’ [Berakhot 8a], and never did they ne- 
glect the translation or a single thing of the rules of the Talmud.. |” He 
continued to explain that the custom previously had been to spend the 
entire Sabbath day in the synagogue, strictly observing the rule of study- 
ing the Torah portion twice and the Aramaic translation once, and then 
followed the public reading from the Torah and translation of it, and so 
also the reading from the prophets, “and this thing was difficult for the 
people” (it took too much time) and the elders worried about quarrels 
because of it and so they decreed that they should complete their Sabbath 
morning talmudic study with the study of the Torah portion twice and 
the translation once, and did away with the reading of the translation 
when the Torah was read during the service.'® 


Earlier than this, Judah Ibn Quraysh (or, apparently, Quréys) of Tahart, at 
present Algeria (early tenth century), had written to the community of Fez 
complaining that he heard that they no longer read the “Syrian” (Aramaic) 
translation in the synagogues, and some had even said they had never read 
the translation of the Torah (Onkelos) or of the Prophets (Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan). This, he said, was something which none of their forefathers had 
neglected in Iraq, Egypt, North Africa or Spain.” 

Later in Christian Spain, the custom in some communities was to gather in 
front of the synagogue on the Sabbath before services began and complete the 
reading of the weekly portion twice and the Targim Onkelos once; this would 
have been done by reading from the manuscript (codex) of the Pentateuch 
with the translation?" 

The Muslim conquest of the former Persian Empire (“Babylonia” to the 
Jews) and Syria (including the Land of Israel) in 635 C.E. resulted in Arabic 
becoming the standard spoken and written language also for the Jews (the 
largest Jewish population was in these lands). It soon became necessary to 
have Arabic translations of the Bible. Qaraite and Muslim sources refer to 
some, and there are also references in book lists from the Genizah. Several 
manuscripts of Arabic biblical translations by Qaraites are extant. There were 
also Arabic translations of at least the Pentateuch (perhaps the entire Bible) 
made by Muslims and by Christian "Arabs" (i.e., Christians living in Mus- 


lim lands).?! Fragments of some early (Jewish) Arabic and “Judeo-Arabic” 
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(Arabic in Hebrew letters) translations have been discovered, dating at least 
to the eighth century. In Spain, Juan, archbishop of Seville in the early ninth 
century, is said to have made an Arabic translation of the Bible, but in fact 
the correct statement is “commentary” and not translation. Even that much is 
doubtful, although he is said to have been fluent in Arabic.?? 

Earlier Jewish Arabic translations were made obsolete by that of Sa'adyah 
(Se'adyah, according to some) Gadn in the tenth century, followed by some 
others.?? His translation of the Torah, at least, and perhaps of all the Bible, 
seems originally to have been in Arabic script and only later redone in Arabic 
in Hebrew script (so-called "Judeo-Arabic"), since few Jews in the Muslim 
world could read and understand Hebrew.?* Judah Ibn Tibbon, the renowned 
translator who was born in Granada but moved to Provence, wrote his “eth- 
ical will" to his son Samuel, ca. 1190. Among other things, he urged him to 
study the weekly Torah reading in Arabic (doubtless in Hebrew letters) in 
order to improve his vocabulary; certainly Sa‘adyah’s translation was what 
he intended.”° 

Of great importance also was the aforementioned Jewish heretical Qaraite 
sect, primarily in Iraq, the Land of Israel, the Byzantine Empire and Egypt, 
whose belief that only the Bible should be the source of observances naturally 
led them to focus on the “literal” meaning of the biblical text. Certainly, they 
were the originators of biblical exegesis, producing commentaries, in Ara- 
bic and in Hebrew, a century prior to Sa‘adyah. One of the most important 
Qaraite scholars (Jerusalem), Abu']-Faràj (Joshua b. Judah) Furqàn Ibn Asad, 
translated the Pentateuch into Arabic in the eleventh century (there were, 
of course, earlier translations). He also wrote commentaries and philosophi- 
cal treatises on biblical topics. He was severely condemned by Abraham Ibn 
Dà'üd of Toledo (ca. 1110—d. after 1160).7° 


Four “levels” of interpretation 


Gershom Scholem, a scholar of Jewish mysticism, suggested that what he 
thought was a qabalistic innovation of four levels of biblical exegesis was a 
direct result of the similar Christian theory (“of the early Middle Ages"), 
which he believed first appears in Jewish interpretation in the Zohar and 
other writings of Moses de León (d. 1305), and in Joseph Ibn Chicatilla 
(ca. 1248-1325) and Bahya b. Asher Ibn Hallàwa (Halleva or Aleva in 
Spanish; d. 1340)?" However, this is also not correct, for Rashi (Solomon 
b. Isaac, ca. 1030—1105) had already used the four levels of interpretation: 
peshat (simple meaning), remez (allegorical), derash (agadic or homiletical) 
and sod (hidden, secret).?? 

Ibn ‘Ezra came very close to this division in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Torah (see below on that). There and elsewhere, he quoted 
the talmudic dictum “eyn miqra yose miy-dey peshiito” (“scripture does not 
depart from its simple meaning”; Shabbat 63a; etc). He also observed that 
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derash 1s merely an added (secondary) meaning, but later generations made it 
the essence of interpretation, such as Rashi, who interpreted the Bible alle- 
gorically, although he thought he was giving the simple explanation (peshaf), 
but “there is not in his books peshat except one out ofa thousand [places], and 
the scholars of our generation exalt themselves [yithalelii] in these books" (1.e., 
pride themselves in their knowledge of his commentaries)? Ibn ‘Ezra also 
used the terms remez and sod (see Chapter 2). Maimonides also mentioned 
the talmudic statement and explained it as meaning that 1n every place the 
Talmud sought the “simple meaning” (Aramaic, peshiyta de-qera) of what is 
written?! 

Bahya had a somewhat different categorization of the four methods: “those 
who pursue peshat,” those who desire the way of midrash, those who choose 
the way of philosophical investigation and (the most praiseworthy of all) 
those who entered “within” to the secrets of Torah. These are, of course, the 
"gabalists," among whom he counted himself.?? 

In fact, this system of "levels" of biblical exegesis, originally three and ul- 
timately four, does appear to have originated with Christian scholars, not in 
the “early Middle Ages” as Scholem thought but the third-century “Church 
Father” Origen, followed by medieval exegetes such as Bede and Hugh of 
St. Victor.” Epiphanius of Salamis (315—403) refers, nevertheless, to a Jewish 
fourfold interpretation (born in Judea, he is reported to have been a Jewish 
convert).?^ Perhaps, indeed, this is the real meaning of the mystical statement 
about the four sages who entered "pardes" (Hagigah 14b), a Persian term mean- 
ing "garden," and allegorically "paradise" (the modern word is derived from 
it), which in the medieval period became an acronym for the four levels of 
Jewish interpretation. The Christian, and perhaps Jewish, exegetical catego- 
ries certainly influenced later Muslim exegesis of the Qur’an. 

In any case, it is perhaps not only the obvious symbolism of the Trinity but 
also the important classification of the liberal arts and their ultimate division, 
by Carolingian scholars, into the trivium (grammar, dialectic, rhetoric) and 
quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music), which resulted in 
medieval Christian “threefold” and “fourfold” interpretation.” 

It is questionable, nevertheless, whether any of this had any influence on 
the Jewish concept, or whether the similarity is merely coincidental.’ While 
Origen and the later “school” of St. Victor, for example, were acquainted 
with some Jewish exegesis,” there was little medieval Jewish awareness of 
early Christian exegesis (other than, of course, the Latin translation of St. Je- 
rome); see, however, below on Ibn ‘Ezra. Samuel Ibn Tibbon (ca. 1160—1232) 
was apparently the first to actually praise Christian writers, but only in the 
context of saying that Jews are a derision among them because they do not 
offer allegorical interpretations of the scriptures (not true, of course).°% 

Joseph Ibn ‘Aknin, whose commentary will be discussed later, in fact used 
a threefold interpretation ("simple," “homiletical” and “esoteric” or philo- 
sophical) in his commentary on the Song of Songs, unrelated, of course, to 
any Christian model. Of particular interest is his remark that in the midst 
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of writing his allegorical interpretation of Jacob wrestling with the angel he 
received a copy of the Mishnéh Torah (code of Jewish law) of Maimonides 
and saw there the author’s harsh judgment of those who do not interpret the 
Torah (or Bible in general) according to its plain meaning. 

However, he concluded that there was no disagreement between Maimo- 
nides (whom he called the “wonder of the generation,” in Hebrew, similar to 
a common Arabic expression) and himself, for Maimonides intended those 
who reject the simple meaning and seek only an esoteric interpretation, sim- 
ilar to the Muslim sect of the Bafiniyya (accused of complete allegorization 
of the Qur'àn and its precepts) and “similar to the Christian faith [i‘tiqad] 
concerning the commandments of the Torah,” which method (allegorization) 
is to be condemned. Also, the opposite extreme of the absolute literalists 
(hashwitya) who deny any allegorical meaning is to be condemned, for this is 
the way of the “heretics” (Heb. miyniyn, so in the Arabic text; possibly the 
Qaraites). He concludes that both the “simple” (sati?) and the allegorical, or 
"hidden," (bdtin) meanings are necessary? 

Maimonides, like other Jewish authors, was certainly not opposed in gen- 
eral to allegorical interpretation, which he often used in reaction to Muslim 
polemic against Jewish biblical or midrashic interpretation, and also to give a 
more rational explanation of a text." No medieval commentary was entirely 
allegorical (or, indeed, entirely "contextual," or simple), but to a greater or 
lesser degree employed all four types of interpretation."! 


Classification of Jewish interpretation 


As we have seen, Jewish biblical interpretation generally embraced one or 
more of the exegetical “levels.” In fact, there is no medieval commentary that 
1s exclusively one of these (such as peshaf, so-called "simple" explanation; the 
term does not mean “literal,” as often misunderstood)? Even Ibn ‘Ezra, who 
is usually characterized as the exponent par excellence of peshat, also used 
both allegory (in his "third way" on Song of Songs; more rarely elsewhere) 
and "esoteric" interpretation. 

At the other extreme, neither do we find commentaries which are exclu- 
sively allegorical; even such "mystical" writers as Nahmanides only incor- 
porated allegorical or "secret" interpretation into a general approach which 
sought to provide a "simple" explanation. Reverence for the traditions of 
the talmudic sages, and to a lesser extent the Aramaic translations and vari- 
ous midrashic statements, virtually imposed upon medieval exegesis a neces- 
sity for homiletic and allegorical interpretation. With regard to the Aramaic 
translations, targümiym, it should be noted that these were generally less im- 
portant to medieval Spanish commentators than to those in France or Ger- 
many and elsewhere. Spanish authorities did not hesitate to disagree even 
with the translation attributed to Onkelos." 

The new science of Hebrew grammar (which evolved in al-Andalus in the 
tenth to twelfth centuries although it had antecedents prior to this), without 
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which the proper understanding of the Bible would have been impossible, 
strongly affected biblical exegesis from the very beginning. This is also re- 
flected in statements about the classification of biblical interpretation. Bahya 
Ibn Paqudah (ca. 1052-1156) of Zaragoza, author of an important ethical 
work, distinguished ten classes of understanding of the Bible, which may 
be summarized briefly (the last three categories relate to understanding of 
talmudic traditions): those who understand in a literal sense without re- 
ally knowing the meaning of words; those concerned with the “diacritical 
points" (the "masoretes")^*; those who analyze the grammar; those who con- 
tinue this to explain the text grammatically (adding also the “metaphorical 
sense” of the grammatical forms); those who examine the “true” and the 
“metaphorical” meaning (on the meaning of “metaphor” and its distinction 
from “allegory,” see index) from an “exterior” viewpoint, without use of 
(rabbinical) tradition; those who rely on the Mishnah to find the meaning 
of rules in the Bible; and those who use the Talmud for the same purpose. 

The aforementioned Joseph Ibn ‘Aknin, a contemporary of Maimonides 
(but not his student, as many writers have mistakenly believed), explained that 
his commentary on Song of Songs was threefold: the first is peshat or “simple” 
meaning, in the manner in which the earlier grammarians had explained 
texts*®; the second is “that of our rabbis” (talmudic sages) in Midrash haziyta 
(or haziyt, i.e., Midrash Song of Songs rabah) and in the Talmud; and the 
third, which he claims to have originated, might be called “philosophical- 
allegorical.” This, he says, is the most important of all, and thus he puts it last, 
in accord with Aristotle’s (alleged) saying: “The beginning of thought is the 
end of action, and the beginning of action the end of thought." 

Zerahyah b. Isaac Gracian (Hen) of Barcelona (thirteenth century), who 
lived in Rome, where he wrote his commentaries, wrote that the "fools" 
among the people who believe literally in all the words of the prophets may 
be divided into four classes: those who accept as literally true everything said, 
whether possible or not and without understanding metaphors; the second 
group is worse, in that they consider anything that is impossible to be a meta- 
phor, but if it is possible then they accept it literally according to the "simple" 
meaning (peshaf), and thus confuse the “hidden” (nistar) and the “revealed” 
(galüiy) meanings; the third group lacks understanding of what is allegory or 
metaphor and only sometimes understands what is intended but otherwise 
follows their own reasoning; the fourth group believes that words of proph- 
ecy are generally incomprehensible and must be understood only according 
to the “plain” meaning unless it is specifically stated that it is a metaphor.** 


Critical-skeptical approaches in 
medieval commentary 


Biblical criticism is not totally a modern innovation. In fact, skepticism 
is to be found in at least some of our medieval commentators. This was a 
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revolutionary departure from tradition, which viewed even the most prepos- 
terous statements and unlikely events in the Bible as literally true without 
question. As we shall see, some commentators questioned such things as the 
serpent who spoke in the Garden of Eden, or the talking ass of Bil‘am (so in 
Hebrew, not *Balam"), and others were skeptical of various “miracles” or of 
the traditional attribution of certain biblical books or parts of books. 

In spite of the universal belief that prophecy was “divinely inspired,” the 
Talmud already contains the apparently audacious statement “a sage is better 
than a prophet” (B.B. 12a), concerning which Isaac Ibn Ghiyath (eleventh 
century), an important talmudic scholar and also author of some biblical com- 
mentaries, wrote that this is “because sages innovate explanations from the 
foundations [basic principles] and draw forth conclusions [or corollaries] from 
the roots, but [prophets] conduct themselves only in accord with prophecy 
and prophetic vision.” His student Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) also mentioned this, 
explaining that a prophet fulfills his agency or prophecy as directed, but the 
sage adds to the words of prophecy according to his own reasoning and un- 
derstanding and therefore has the advantage (or superiority) of innovation.” 

The question of the authorship of, and “editorial” intervention in, vari- 
ous biblical books has its origins in talmudic and other traditional rabbinical 
sources. However, with the exception of additions to Isaiah and Jeremiah, dis- 
cussed below (and then only in the opinion of one or two exegetes), no medi- 
eval commentator questioned the attributions of any of the prophetic books. 
The question arose only with regard to chronological books (Kings and, 
especially, Chronicles), some of the Psalms and in some cases the “Scrolls” 
that were traditionally attributed to Solomon (except Esther, of course). The 
Talmud already debated the authorship of Job, and there was an opinion 
(which was maintained by some commentators) that it was purely fictitious. 

We shall see that some medieval commentators were aware of these prob- 
lems, although generally again tradition prevailed. Apparently Judah Ibn 
Bil‘am (eleventh century) was the only commentator aware of the problem 
of repetition of some Psalms and the discrepancies between Babylonian and 
“Palestinian” (Land of Israel) textual traditions, which he attributed rather 
vaguely to different traditions of copying.” 

There are, nevertheless, interesting traces of knowledge of editorial inter- 
vention, addition and correction in some biblical texts. While this is found 
almost exclusively in early Byzantine Jewish exegesis, some Provençal com- 
mentators also used terms indicating their awareness of this.?! Of the other 
exegetes to be considered in this chapter, apparently only Ibn ‘Ezra was will- 
ing to concede an “editorial” role to the arrangement (not the writing) of 
Psalms, but even then he appeals to the authority of the “Men of the Great 
Assembly"??? who said that (the biblical) Ezra did this.?? 

While no medieval Jewish commentator went so far as some of the Mus- 
lims (e.g., Ibn Hazm; see n. 54) in stating that the Torah was written, or 
at least redacted, by Ezra, there are some audacious suggestions as well as 
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significant insights on authorship and text in Spanish Jewish commentaries. 
However, no credible Jewish author ever questioned the Mosaic authorship 
of the Torah generally, or that it was divinely revealed. 

One nineteenth-century scholar had claimed that Aaron b. Gérshon Abu'l- 
Rabi ("Aburabbi") of Sicily (1420, then under Spanish control; see on him 
in Chapter 5) had written that the Torah was only a translation of an Arabic 
work, to which another scholar objected that perhaps Aburrabi only said that 
the conversations of the Patriarchs were in the vernacular of that time and 
Moses translated these into Hebrew. This was a remarkably accurate guess, 
given that he had not seen the actual text, for Abu’]-Rabi indeed wrote (on 
Gen. 18.5) that Abraham spoke to the angels in Arabic and Moses later trans- 
lated that into Hebrew (similarly on Gen. 24.23).5* 

A certain “Isaac,” head of a yeshivah in a Muslim land, who was severely 
criticized by Ibn ‘Ezra (see "Appendix 1”), is said to have claimed that Gen. 
36.31 could not have been written by Moses, because he could not possibly 
have known the names of Edomite kings mentioned there, who came after 
him, and this section was written in the days of Jehosaphat, which Ibn 'Ezra 
harshly rejected, although he was aware of the real chronological problems 
in the passage. 


Ibn *Ezra's critical sense: problems in the Torah 


In spite of Ibn ‘Ezra’s harsh rejection of interpretations he considered too 
radical, he himself was fully aware of chronological problems in the text of 
the Torah, but because it was dangerous, if not heretical, to state such things, 
he concealed his meaning so that only careful readers would understand. On 
Deut. 1.2, he wrote “and if you understand the secret of the twelve...you will 
recognize the truth." This refers to the last 12 verses of the Torah, which he 
says (Deut. 34.1) that “in my opinion" were written by Joshua after Moses 
died (which is strange, since this is hardly his opinion but a well-known state- 
ment in the Talmud: B.B. 15a, Menahot 30a; however, he often asserted as his 
opinion something which came from the Talmud). In addition, he mentions 
the words (substituted above by ellipsis) which are the first words of four bib- 
lical passages: “And Moses wrote" (Deut. 31.22), “The Canaanite was then in 
the land" (Gen. 12.6), “(as it is said to this day,) in the mount where the Lord 
appears" (Gen. 22.14), “and his bed is a bed of iron" (Deut. 311, 

Each of these verses is problematic, but it is left to the reader to understand. 
In the first sentence, he wished to indicate a broader problem of why only at 
the beginning (1.1—5) and end (31.22) of Deuteronomy is Moses spoken of in 
the third person. The second, “The Canaanite was then in the land,” is obvi- 
ous, since if this was written in the time of Moses, of course the Canaanites 
were in the land; i.e., it was written at a later time. (In his commentary on 
that passage, he wrote that there is a "secret" about it "and let him who is 
wise keep still.”)°6 
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'The reference to Gen. 22.14 is that the mountain of Moriah is called "the 
mountain of God" when in fact it was only so “chosen” at a much later time, 
when the first Temple was built (2 Chron. 3.1); therefore, *until this day" 
there clearly refers to that later time. The verse about the “bed of iron" of 
Og refers to it being kept in Rabba of the Ammonites, again a chronolog- 
ical problem since it refers to something which happened after the time of 
Moses.? Nor are these the only anachronistic references he noticed; for ex- 
ample, he inserts 1n a way which can easily be overlooked (on Gen. 15.16), a 
reference to Joshua 10.5, where Joshua 1s said to have fought against the five 
Amorite kings, and remarks that Moses had already killed the five kings (cf. 
Num. 21, etc). 

Given all of this, it is peculiar that he strenuously avoided the obvious con- 
clusion as to the meaning of Gen. 36.31, “These are the kings that reigned in 
Edom before any king reigned over Israel," concerning which he criticized 
the interpretation of the aforementioned "Isaac" who said that the verse was 
written at a later period. The author of an important supercommentary" 
(commentary on a commentary) on Ibn ‘Ezra, Joseph b. El'azar “Bonfils” 
(“Tov Elem”), who lived in the then French Provence (fourteenth century) 
but was of Spanish origin, raised this same objection, but explained that Ibn 
‘Ezra only meant to allude to places where the “later prophets” added words 
to what Moses had written, but not to the addition of an entire passage.°® 
This, of course, is not a satisfactory explanation, since Ibn ‘Ezra in fact in- 
tended to point out those passages which clearly could not have been written 
in the time of Moses, nor does he say anything about additions by “later 
prophets.” 

Ibn ‘Ezra also made no comment on Ex. 13.17, that the Israelites left Egypt 
and God did not lead them through the land of the Philistines, when in fact 
the Philistines did not appear until long after that (also Ex. 15.14; but see his 
observation on verse 15 that the Philistines, Moabites and Edomites did not 
fight with the Israelites in the desert). 

He also expressed a certain amount of skepticism, or at least reserve, with 
regard to “authority.” Thus, although writing in the context of astronomical 
matters, he stated a principle which also characterizes his biblical commentary: 


and if we find geoniym who explained or said [something] which knowl- 
edge cannot sustain, or they contradict a known thing in one of two 
ways, the first [being] the senses and the second deliberation [reasoning], 
we do not believe it and request a [reason]; and so we do with the Tal- 
mud, also the Mishnah and scripture, both the ‘writings’ and the Torah. 

(My emphasis)? 
This skeptical approach to the gedniym, and even the Talmud, was not un- 
usual even on the part of Spanish rabbinical scholars, but the audacity of 
including the Bible is noteworthy. 
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In the “other recension” of his commentary on Genesis, he also stated that 
biblical passages must correspond to what is reasonable, for “what contradicts 
reason is as if it contradicts our senses” and if we find something in the Torah 
which reason cannot sustain a solution must be found or it must be reinter- 
preted, if necessary, by emending the text, or by adding a letter or word in 
accord with the rules of language: “We add or correct according to the possi- 
bility and the rules of the [Hebrew] language.” So even with the command- 
ments, if the plain sense of the commandment as written is not consistent 
with reason; for example, “you shall circumcise the foreskin of your hearts” 
(Deut. 4.16).°° Nevertheless, he sometimes expressed his skepticism in almost 
a concealed manner rather than a straightforward statement that something 
defies reason; for instance, “and behold it is a great matter that oil for the 
lights [of the candelabrum in the Tabernacle] was found in the hands of the 
heads [of the tribes] many months after they left Egypt," obviously unlikely.°! 

In his description there of the “fourth way” of exegesis (see Chapter 2), he 
added that if we find something which contradicts reason, or a passage which 
contradicts another, or something which contradicts received tradition, then 
we must correct it according to our ability, as parable, or by adding a letter or 
word in accord with the rules of language, and if this is impossible then we 
must admit that we do not understand the meaning.” In fact, he sometimes 
corrected errors in biblical texts according to philology and reason. He was, 
however, not consistent in this, for instance, when he insisted that the serpent 
(Gen. 3.1) actually spoke (see n. 112). Concerning the rabbinical traditions of 
interpretation of texts, he said that we also must apply reason, “for they knew 
the simple explanation, since all wisdom was given to them,” and in some 
cases they had a tradition “from the prophets” and used a verse as support for 
a law even when it does not clearly refer to that law. Therefore, in describing 
the “fifth way” (his own), he states that he will explain each passage accord- 
ing to its meaning and grammar, except that on issues of commandments and 
laws he will rely on the sages. 

Some of this “rational” approach seems to be mitigated by a statement in 
his later years that we do not deviate from the words of Moses, neither adding 
nor subtracting, “but if we find words of the investigators [scientists, philos- 
ophers| who give proofs to their words and they are like [concur with] the 
words of Moses, we rejoice in them.” However, he also added, “and so if we 
find ‘secrets’ in the words of our predecessors [the sages] which are similar to 
the ‘secrets’ of the investigative sages, then we rejoice.” 

Elsewhere in his commentaries, he also expressed strong views about der- 
ash; for example, on the homiletic statement that only 1 out of 500 Israelites 
left the land of Egypt (based on an apparent misreading of Ex. 13.18) he says 
this is an individual opinion about which there was a disagreement and it is 
not tradition, concluding (after a digression about Muslim criticisms of exag- 
gerated statements in the Bible): “the rule is, it is derash and not to be relied 
upon; and perhaps he who first said it had a reason [or meaning; sód]." 96 Nev- 
ertheless, as noted elsewhere here, he was not opposed to all derash. 
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An example of his keen intellect at work is in the serious difficulties he 
observed between the two versions (Ex. 20.1 and Deut. 5.6—18) of the “Ten 
Commandments” (see also the following chapter). Problematic are the many 
discrepancies between the two versions, which he lists and discusses in de- 
tail." For example, “when we searched in the words of the sages, of blessed 
memory, what they said about this, we found that they said that ‘Keep’ [the 
Sabbath; Deut. 5.12] and ‘Remember’ [the Sabbath; Ex. 20.8] were said as 
one word"; i.e., in one breath.9? “God forbid that I should say that they did 
not speak correctly, for our knowledge is slight compared to theirs,” yet he 
then proceeds to state that such a thing could not have happened except as 
a "miracle" (his attitude to miracles will be discussed later); already on Ex. 
19.17 (“long recension’) he stated that "some say" that the two words were 
said as one as a “wonder,” and “all of which we would be able to say were it 
not that those who heard were human beings" and the ear cannot distinguish 
two different words at the same time. This is quite different from his pious 
assertion in Deuteronomy. 

Further, why were not both words written together in one or both of the 
texts of the commandments? Perhaps all of the other differences in the two 
texts were also said together as one word; if so, why didn't the sages men- 
tion this? Also, why did God say, in the commandment to “remember” the 
Sabbath, “as the Lord your God commanded you” (in the third person)? And 
when did he command them about this? And so also there on the command- 
ment to honor father and mother.?? 

He offered a satisfactory explanation of the switch from first person to 
third (also in other passages mentioned by him): after the Israelites had ac- 
cepted the Lord as their God, he gave the other commandments in the third 
person (which is also common in other places in the Bible). As for the dif- 
ficulties of the two words said as one, and the apparent discrepancies in the 
versions of the commandments, he explains that the text in Exodus is the 
actual text of the commandments as spoken and written on the tablets by 
God, whereas that in Deuteronomy reflects the words of Moses, reporting the 
commandments to the people without necessarily the exact words (it is sur- 
prising that he did not, in fact, mention Deut. 5.1, where Moses specifically 
stated that he was telling them the commandments of God, not necessarily 
repeating the exact words)."? 

Nor is there any contradiction between "keep" and "remember" (the 
one implies the other); thus, when God said “remember,” the people also 
understood “keep,” as if they were said together (a very weak explanation, 
of course, which actually indicates at least his skepticism of the rabbinical 
explanation). His explanation of the differences in the two versions of the 
“Ten Commandments” is a rejection of the position of Sa‘adyah that this was 
the result of two separate “revelations,” which position was adopted by Ibn 
Bil'am.! 

As a scientist and mathematician, he also could not help expressing, or 
at least hinting at, some skepticism about the amount of gold of the vessels 
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described in the Tabernacle (commentary on Ex. 25.10) and the subsequent 
weight which would result, all of which had to be carried in the journey in 
the desert. Much later, a Spanish rabbi wrote an entire treatise in reply to 
these objections."? 

As would be expected, he used his analytical ability to explain difficulties 
in other biblical texts; for example, he noted the several apparent contradic- 
tions in statements in Qolielet (Ecclesiastes), to the point where one unnamed 
commentator had suggested that the work was written by students of “Qo- 
helet." However, Ibn ‘Ezra explained (7.3) the contradictory statements in 
reference to different aspects of the “soul.” He noted that there are apparent 
contradictions elsewhere in the Bible and that these could also be explained. 


Other critical-skeptical approaches 


Moses Ibn Chicatilla, discussed below, another important commentator cited 
frequently by Ibn ‘Ezra (who mostly disagreed with him), concluded that Isa. 
40—66 is a separate book not written by Isaiah (this, of course, is now ac- 
cepted by all biblical scholars, although most are unaware of this early opin- 
ion), and also that some of the Psalms are from the exilic era and not written 
by David." Ibn Chicatilla explained Zechariah 9.9, which according to Ibn 
‘Ezra many commentators interpreted as the messiah, as a reference to Nehe- 
miah, called “king in Judah" (Neh. 6.7). Ibn ‘Ezra disagreed only on a triv- 
iality, and gave his own non-messianic interpretation of the verse. Similarly, 
passages in Isaiah and Obadiah were said by Ibn Chicatilla to refer to Heze- 
kiah.’* Equally important to the insight that Isaiah contains later additions is 
that of David Qimhi, discussed in Chapter 4, who wrote that the second half 
of Jeremiah is also the work of later writers (again, modern biblical scholars 
have not been aware of this theory, which is also now generally agreed upon). 
Ibn Chicatilla also asserted that many of the Psalms were not written by 
the “authors” to whom they were attributed and that some were from the 
period of the Exile. Furthermore, while he maintained that David was not 
a prophet and that the Psalms were therefore not a prophetic book, some of 
them, nevertheless, were “prophecies” on events yet to take place.”° 
Abraham Ibn Da’td of Toledo wrote in the epilogue to his chronicle 
(ca. 1160) that he was writing also a history of the second Temple period 
“in order to refute the ‘Sadducees, who claim that all of the consolatory 
passages in the books of the prophets were fulfilled for Israel in the days of 
the second Temple.” It has been suggested that he intended by this (“Sad- 
ducees” being a synonym for “heretics” in medieval writing) commentators 
such as Ibn Bil‘am and Ibn Chicatilla; however, this appears very unlikely; 
rather, the reference is to either Qaraites or, indeed, Christians.”° Finally, 
Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (so, not “Caspi,” ca. 1280-1340; see Chapter 5 on him), 
a commentator with a unique approach, came very close to the above- 
mentioned “documentary hypothesis.”’’ Of course, he did not draw from 
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this the conclusion that there were different authors, or underlying sources, 
but the recognition of the problem of the various names of God was itself 
ahead of his time. 


Commentators - Muslim Spain 


Grammarians and biblical commentary 


Biblical commentary in Muslim Spain (which included also many cities in 
northern Spain) began simultaneously with the development of Hebrew 
grammar, which set it apart from the previous exegesis of the geOniym and 
early medieval midrashiym. Menahém Ibn Sariiq (tenth century), S the first 
grammarian 1n al-Andalus, in his dictionary explained his understanding of 
the meaning of many difficult words in the Bible.’? This aroused criticism by 
Dunash Ibn Labrat (another grammarian recently arrived from North Africa) 
and led to a controversy involving both their students. While Ibn Sárüq was 
not an exegete per se, his dictionary contains much which is of interest for 
biblical interpretation. 

In at least two places, Ibn Sartiq gave a more extensive explanation of 
biblical passages than was usual in his work. There is also a lengthy digres- 
sion, following his explanation of k-/, on the meaning of kelaiym (" diverse" 
seeds; Deut. 22.8), about the nature of commandments. Some, he says, are 
dependent on circumstance or a particular reason, or for things necessary for 
the very existence of the world, while there are others for which no reason 
is known. Under the rubric a-d-m he discusses the statement (Eccles. 3.21): 
“Who knows the spirit of man [which] goes up on high and the spirit of an 
animal [which] goes down to the earth." The problem is that as written there 
is the possibility to interpret this as a question: “who knows if the spirit..." 
which would indicate at least a lack of certainty about life after death (in fact, 
a rabbinical and not biblical doctrine). Ibn Sartiq says that this should cause 
amazement at the words of “Solomon” (traditionally believed to be the au- 
thor of Ecclesiastes). After a lengthy "theological" explanation as to why such 
doubt cannot be assumed or maintained, he finally arrives at the grammatical 
explanation that the text is pointed with a qamas under the h- (ha-‘Olah) and 
not a patah, which indicates that it is not a question (“whether the spirit goes 
up”) buta statement." Of course, it could be objected against his explanation 
that the vocalization of the texts was the work of the “masoretes” and indi- 
cates nothing about the original intent of the author. 

Jonah Ibn Janah (ca. 900-1050), in a lengthy discursus on Ecclesiastes in his 
dictionary, wrote that it is known to wise men that the “rational” soul (nefesh 
ha-dabraniyt) of man ascends after death and lives eternally, and that the article 
(ha-) of ha-'olah in this verse is the definitive hêh, not interrogative, according 
to what intelligence demands and tradition of the prophets and the “philos- 
ophers” show, and also grammatically since it is punctuated with a qamas.?! 
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Zerahyah b. Isaac ha-Lévy (early twelfth century, Lunel and Gerona; an 
important rabbinical scholar) interpreted the passage philosophically, that it is 
possible to understand future life or resurrection logically but that this 1s only 
to be grasped by the wise who investigate the matter carefully (“who” is thus 
he who understands this thing).?? This interpretation is similar, if not identi- 
cal, to that of Isaac Ibn Ghiyath (d. 1089), in his commentary to be discussed 
below, and also Joseph Ibn Saddiyq (ca. 1075—1149) in his philosophical trea- 
tise.?? Ibn ‘Ezra’s discussion of this generally belongs to a study of philosophy, 
but grammatically he agreed with Ibn Sarüq, without mentioning him. Sam- 
uel Ibn Tibbon (ca. 1160—1232), in his commentary on Ecclesiastes, explained 
this in terms of the philosophical concept of attaining intellectual perfection, 
and that few will thus “rise above,” that is, attain such a state.°+ 

Judah Hayyüj (probably Abū Zakariya Yahya b. Da'üd al- Fast al- Qurtübt), 
ca. 940—1000, was the first important grammarian in Muslim Spain. He also 
composed a grammatical commentary (Arabic), Kitab al-nutaf, on the pro- 
phetic books.*° His purpose was to explain difficult or rare words in those 
books, correcting errors made by earlier grammarians who did not know the 
triliteral root system which he discovered, and offering other grammatical 
explanations. Important is his observation that there are “many words" in 
the Bible which cannot be explained except according to their meaning in 
the Mishnah; that is, by reference to their use in the Mishnah the meaning 
of the biblical words can be understood (see also below, an example by Ibn 
Janàáh).9é 

Jonah (Abu']-Walid Marwan) Ibn Janàh (ca. 900—1050) is far more im- 
portant for biblical interpretation than Hayytj (and, of course, his dictionary 
is indispensable). He related an incident which happened when he was still 
in Córdoba when one of his close friends asked him about a difficulty in the 
Bible, “which no man before me had explained,” and when he explained it, 
his friend kissed him on the head. Later, Ibn Janah fled to Zaragoza because 
of the Berber civil war in Córdoba (1009—10), and after many years Abu'l- 
Walid Ibn Hasdai (a grammarian, whose works are lost) came to Zaragoza 
and asked him about the same biblical passage and was also very happy with 
his explanation. The passage in question was Deut. 34.6, and he says that he 
will explain this in his dictionary, which he did.98 

Most of his writing focused, obviously, on grammatical aspects of biblical 
language, including an important discussion of metathesis, or the transposition 
of letters, such as simlah (Deut. 10.18, etc.) and salmah (Ex. 22.8, etc), again, 
another supposed "discovery" of modern biblical scholarship. However, he 
also offered significant insights into the meaning of various words and pas- 
sages. Some examples of his explanations of difficulties: Gen. 3.8 he explained 
as Adam (not God) walking, and that rūah (usually “wind” or "spirit") there 
is to be understood either as the cool of the evening or as the end of the day.?? 
Gen. 49.13: hof is derived from hafaf, "to cover, conceal,” hence, "port" or 
“harbor,” on the basis of mishnaic Hebrew.?? Unlike his predecessor Hayyüj, 
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he distinguished between parah, “to be fruitful” (Gen. 1.22), and parah, “to 
grow, increase"; hence, ben porat yoséf (Gen. 49.22), he interprets as “a branch 
which increases” or flourishes.”! (On the meaning of bén as “branch,” see also 
Ibn ‘Ezra on Gen. 49.22.) 

His dictionary provides a long discussion of the meaning of bard (Gen. 1.1 
and elsewhere), traditionally “created,” including the statement that it is like 
the Arabic bara meaning “formed.” Another meaning is “chose,” for which 
he cites various examples and explains that God “selected” or chose man 
from all the creatures. There follows a lengthy discourse on Ecclesiastes (2: 15 
ff.) that there is apparently no difference between man and the animals — they 
all die — finally concluding (as mentioned above) that the distinction is in the 
soul of man which “ascends” and lives eternally.?? While it is not certain, it 
is possible to deduce from his definition that he did not believe in “creation” 
but in “formation” from pre-existent matter. This was definitely the belief of 
some later Jewish commentators, such as Nahmanides (see Chapter 4 here). 
We shall see that Ibn ‘Ezra gave an entirely different explanation of bard. 

Song of Songs 7.6, part of the description of the beauty of the girl, in 
modern translations is always “your head upon you is like the Carmel," un- 
derstood as Mt. Carmel in the Land of Israel, but the parallelism is apparently 
lacking when we read the conclusion of the verse as “and the tresses of your 
hair as purple" (dark; not "crimson"), about which there can be no doubt as 
to the correctness of the reading. Ibn Janah, however, explained matter-of- 
factly that the word in the first part of the verse is not Carmel but karmiyl, and 
that it can be written with or without a yod. Unfortunately, he did not give 
a definition of the word, which some authorities understand as "crimson" 
but which more probably is a term for purple, yielding, therefore, an exact 
parallel (her hair is dark)? 

Among his more important observations is that afanav (Prov. 25.11) is like 
'al panav (before him) and that the a- is an extraneous prefix, as in abaniym 
(Ex. 1.16), usually translated as "birth stones" or the like, but which ac- 
cording to Ibn Janah is simply baniym, “children,” which makes much better 
sense.?* Thus, there is also no need to understand afanav as a new word, ófen, 
a word “fitly spoken,” or “according to its proper turn.” Also of interest is his 
explanation of the various meanings of the root s-kh-l; e.g., maskiyl not (only) 
as "one who is wise," as understood by Sa'adyah and Ibn ‘Ezra (and so most 
authorities), but also “one who succeeds.” This sheds light on several head- 
ings of the Psalms: “To David maskiyl,” which perhaps should be understood 
according to 1 Sam. 18.14 and 30, not as “intelligent” but “successful,” one 
who has achieved.?? See also his lengthy explanation (270—72) of masadah, 
noting also the similarity, etymologically and grammatically, with Arabic. 

Of particular interest is his alleged allegorical explanation of Prov. 5.19—20 
as referring to wisdom, according to David Qimhi, who claimed that Ibn 
Janah explained the verb tishgeh there as "study," and thus the sense of the 
verse 1s "always occupy yourself with the study of wisdom.” In fact, of course, 
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the root sh-g-h means although Maimonides used the 
verb in apparently the same sense of "occupy." However, nowhere in the 
extant writings of Ibn Janah does such an allegorical explanation appear; on 
the contrary, he gives the correct explanation of the verb in his dictionary. 
Qimhi has perhaps mistaken Ibn Janah with his predecessor Hayyüj.?* 

In spite of his obvious importance in biblical exegesis, Ibn Janàh was se- 
verely condemned by Ibn 'Ezra, especially for his frequent suggestion of sub- 
stitution, or replacing a word in the Bible by another?" In several places in 
his commentary, Ibn ‘Ezra disagrees with Ibn Janah without naming him. 
Twice he condemned him as a “madman” and “confounder” (Gen. 20.2, Ex. 
19.12 and "short" commentary on Ex. 19.12 [ed. Weiser 2: 280]; and Dan. 
1.1, *madman"). Elsewhere, he wrote that “his book [Kitab al-luma'; Séfer 
hariqmah in the Hebrew translation] is worthy of being burned" (“short” 
commentary on Ex. 21.8; ed. Weiser 2: 201.75 

On Gen. 20.4, Ibn ‘Ezra wrote, “and do not listen to the words of the 
dreamer of dreams who exchanges a word for another, who explained ‘nation’ 
[g0y] as *man' [ish]." True, in his commentary on Ex. 21.7—8 he wrote that this 
was the interpretation of Sa'adyah, but the gaon only stated that "possibly" 
Avimelech intended himself by the word goy (adding that similar to this is 
the statement in Exodus there, where 'am nakhriy means ish nakhriy, a "foreign 
man") (Peyrüsh Rav Sa'adyah Gaon le-Bereshiyt, 134 [text], 392 [tr.]). 

However, it is clear from his objection to exchanging a word for another 
that on Gen. 20.4 Ibn *Ezra meant Ibn Janah, who indeed gave this very 
explanation (Sefer ha-riqmah 1: 307). His strongest condemnation of him is 
on Dan. 1.1 (regular commentary): “there was a great commentator [meforésh 
gadol| in Spain, and he explained [biblical] books grammatically,” and he 
substituted not only words but names one for another, 


, 
wander, go astray, 


many words, almost 200, and all of them [should be] carried away by 
the wind; for how is it possible in language that a man says a word and 
intends another word; anyone who says this is considered among the in- 
sane, and I have already explained all of them. It would have been better 
had he said “I do not know,” and not turn over [confuse, misinterpret] 
the words of the living God. 


'The number of words has doubled from the 100 he had mentioned in his 
grammatical work Sefer sahot, 72a, where he warns not to believe the “gram- 
marian” (Ibn Janah), who in his book (Séfer ha-riqmah, 307-33) mentioned 
more than 100 words which should be changed: "heaven forbid, for this is not 
right [even] for ‘secular’ words [not found in the Bible], all the more in the 
words of the living God; and his book is worthy of being burned" (see also 
there, 19b, his harsh criticism of him by name). 

If there is one major failing in Ibn ‘Ezra’s exegesis, it is that his antagonism 
toward Ibn Janah, whom he constantly criticizes, prevented him from seeing 
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(and accepting) interpretations which are often correct. Yet, in some instances 
he cited him without comment, apparently accepting his interpretation (e.g., 
Ex. 6.3), and elsewhere respectfully even when disagreeing with him (e.g., 
Lev. 11.14; also Deut. 20.19, medaqdéq gadól, “great grammarian").?? For other 
citations of him by Ibn ‘Ezra, see “Appendix 1.” 


Lost commentaries 


Several commentaries are known to us only from citations of them, or refer- 
ences to them, in other writings. Unfortunately, there has been no systematic 
effort to list or identify these commentaries; what follows is from my own 
research and 1s perhaps incomplete. There are obviously others; for example, 
Ibn ‘Ezra in his commentaries (e.g., Psalms, Job, Song of Songs and Esther) 
repeatedly mentions “commentators who say” or “the majority of the com- 
mentators," where very few, or none, are known to us who commented on 
those passages (other than the ones he cites by name, such as Sa'adyah and 
Moses Ibn Chicatilla).!?? 

Joseph Ibn Abitür (born in Mérida, in western Spain, ca. 950—-d. af- 
ter 1012), an important talmudic scholar, also composed a commentary on 
Psalms, possibly in Hebrew (if so, it is the first known Hebrew biblical com- 
mentary by a European Jew). Several new Hebrew words are coined in the 
short citations of the commentary which survive. Well known also as an 
author of piyutiym, he wrote one poem which is an interpretation of the book 
of Habakkuk: “Avo’ be-geviat Adónay."?! 

Isaac b. Levy Ibn Mar Saul (Sha'ül), one of the teachers of Ibn Janah, also 
wrote a commentary (no doubt in Arabic), perhaps on the entire Torah. Ibn 
Janah cited several of his interpretations, and specifically mentioned having 
read his commentary on Deuteronomy.? 

Samuel Ibn Naghrillah (correct spelling,), poet and grammarian (993— 
1056), sometimes referred to as "Samuel /ia-nagiyd," was prime minister of 
the kingdom of Granada and commander-in-chief of its army.? He also 
apparently wrote a commentary on the Bible, citations of which are found in 
later authorities, particularly Ibn ‘Ezra, who usually cited him approvingly 
(in contrast to his often harsh criticism of others). ^ In addition, he wrote 
grammatical works which also refer, of course, to biblical passages, and a 
dictionary of biblical words (on his copying a Bible codex, see Chapter 6).!°° 
Judah Ibn Bil‘am was severely critical of him, often citing him without name 
in his own commentaries; e.g., on Isa. 51.15, where he criticizes “the poet” 
who erred in interpreting qiiba‘at as “cup” '°°; see also his commentary on 
Jer. 51.11.7 Yet in his commentary on the Torah he cited an interpretation 
he had heard from a student of Yusuf (Samuel's son and successor) in the 
name of his father. Isaac Ibn Baron (ca. 1100, lived in Zaragoza and Malaga) 
quoted approvingly Samuel’s statement against unnecessary metaphorical 
interpretation. 
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Solomon Ibn Gabirol (1021/22—ca. 1053 or 1056/7), poet and philos- 
opher, is known to have written several books which have not survived, 
among which was apparently a commentary on the Bible, known from ci- 
tations.? One of the most interesting of these is in the “other recension” 
of Ibn *Ezra's commentary on Gen. 3.21: “I have not found [in] any of the 
sages this ‘secret’ [sod, esoteric explanation of the garden of Eden] except 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol, who was greatly learned in the secret of the soul: 
Eden is the upper level, and it is filled with people as though plants. And the 
river is a “mother” to all the bodies,” etc. (a very complicated and mystical 
explanation).!? 

Of importance also is his interpretation of Jacob's ladder (Gen. 28.12) and 
the angels ascending and descending it, cited by Ibn ‘Ezra, according to which 
the ladder is “an allegory [remez, 'allusion'] of the supernal [upper] soul” 
and the angels "the thoughts of wisdom" (the sciences by which one acquires 
supreme knowledge).!!! There are other important citations of Ibn Gabirol in 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentaries, sometimes also from his poetry. !? David Qimhi 
(ca. 1160—1235; Provence, but whose family originated from al-Andalus) also 
cites Ibn Gabirol, but only from his ethical treatise "Improvement of the 
moral qualities." !? 

Abū Ishaq (=Abraham; not Ishaq, a form not permitted to Jews) Ibn al- 
Harizi, a contemporary of Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h), wrote a commentary on Ec- 
clesiastes which he sent to the poet, who replied with a strong condemnation 
of the commentary. Ibn al-Harizi was also a poet, praised by the famed Judah 
al-Harizi, who may have been related.!!* 

Moses b. Samuel ha-Kohén Ibn Chicatilla!? (latter part of eleventh cen- 
tury to early twelfth century) lived in Cordoba and then Zaragoza (both then 
under Muslim control). Like other early commentators, he was also a gram- 
marian and a poet. He is known chiefly through citations of his commentary 
by Ibn ‘Ezra,!"° but also in later authorities!" Parts of his commentaries have 
been discovered. He apparently wrote commentaries on the Torah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel,!! the Twelve Prophets (so-called “minor” prophets), 
Psalms, Job, Daniel and Song of Songs.!? He was a contemporary of Ibn 
Bil'am (see below; but died before him), who mentioned discussions between 
them concerning some verses and cited him frequently in his commentaries, 
usually harshly disagreeing with him. ?? In his commentary on Isa. 51.6, Ibn 
Bil'am states that Ibn Chicatilla did not believe that the heavens are subject to 
destruction, and therefore interpreted it metaphorically, “an opinion which 
is dahriya [Ar., materialism; denial of creation].”!*! As we shall see, Ibn ‘Ezra 
shared this opinion, and yet firmly believed in creation. 

Similarly, Ibn Bil‘am elsewhere mentioned a discussion he had with him 
about the sun standing still for Joshua, which Ibn Chicatilla doubted because 
this would involve a change in nature; rather, he believed that the miracle was 
that light from the sun remained shining even after it had set. Ibn Bil‘am says 
this was “among his erroneous and perverted opinions.”!22 
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Ibn ‘Ezra also mentions (Ps. 84.4) an interpretation by Moses Ibn Chi- 
catilla of deror (“swallow,” a bird common in Spain according to Ibn ‘Ezra), 
which Ibn Bil‘am ridiculed.'?? On his other “unorthodox” views, see above, 
“Critical-Skeptical Approaches." Of interest is his explanation of hed hariym 
as “echo” (Ezek. 7.7): “This is the voice heard between two mountains when 
a man calls and the voice returns to him like the words which go out of his 
mouth..." (this was "borrowed" by David Qimhi, who gave it as his own 
interpretation on that verse. In some cases, Ibn “Ezra wrote (commentary on 
Num. 28.11) that an explanation of Moses (he never referred to him as Ibn 
Chicatilla) was correct; for instance, concerning Nissan as the first Hebrew 
month of the year. Of particular interest is Ibn 'Ezra's reference apparently to 
an actual discussion which took place between Ibn Chicatilla and “others” 
concerning "first of the months" (Ex. 12.2, at the end of his commentary 
there). He knew Ibn Chicatilla personally, for he cited (Ps. 69.19) his ex- 
planation of a word, “and thus the sage, may he live, explained it to me,” 
although Ibn *Ezra disagreed with the interpretation. See also his comment 
on Gen. 49.6, citing Ibn Chicatilla that bavod (“glory”) is another word for 
nefesh (“soul”) and that there are many examples of this in Psalms, “and he 
explained well”; he observed that Ibn Janah said that Ibn Chicatilla was mis- 
taken, “but I say that Jonah was mistaken." ^^ Elsewhere, he also sometimes 
accepted his interpretation or merely cited it with no comment. It is note- 
worthy that in his commentary both on Isaiah and on Psalms, Ibn ‘Ezra cited 
him far more than any other source. 

judah b. Barzilay (correct spelling; Barcelona, b. ca. 1070) wrote, or at 
least intended to write, a commentary on the Torah or perhaps the entire 
Bible; nothing of this remains, however, other than hints in his writing (even 
though Barcelona was not then under Muslim control, he is included here 
because of his general importance), ?? 

judah b. Samuel ha-Lévy (ca. 1075—1141), the famous poet and polemi- 
cist, is cited frequently by Ibn ‘Ezra (see "Appendix 1”), whose son apparently 
married Judah's daughter. In at least one instance, he quotes a question 
which ha-Lévy had asked him: “Why does the Torah mention ‘I am the Lord 
your God who brought you out of Egypt,’ and not ‘who made the heavens 
and the earth, and you [man]’” (the explanation he gave him is discussed in 
Chapter 2, under Ibn ‘Ezra’s “digressions,” Knowledge).'?" In most of Ibn 
‘Ezra’s citations of him, he mentions him by name. In his commentary on 
Daniel 9.2, he reports a lengthy discussion they had concerning the alleged 
error of calculation by Daniel. It is possible that ha-Lévy is also intended by 
the term hakham gadól sefardiy (“a great Spanish sage") in at least some refer- 
ences by Ibn *Ezra.?? As we shall see in Chapter 4, Nahmanides also relied 
heavily on Judah ha-Lévy's ideas. He was also cited extensively by Immanuel 
b. Solomon of Rome (1265-1330).!?? 

Lévy Ibn al-Tabbàn of Zaragoza, a poet and teacher of the grammarian 
Isaac Ibn Baron, apparently wrote a commentary (in "Judeo-Arabic"), cited 
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by Joseph (b. Abraham) Ibn Waqār, a philosopher-qabalist in Toledo (fl. 
1290—after 1358), who also wrote a now lost commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra. 0 

Finally, a certain Khalūf b. Abraham Ibn Zandūn is mentioned by Joseph 
Ibn ‘Aknin (see below on him) as having written a commentary on Judges 
(since nothing is known of him, it is not certain that he was Spanish). In the 
eleventh century, a certain Moses b. Nahman ha-Sefardiy (originally from 
Spain; not, of course, to be confused with the later famous “Nahmanides”) 
in Jerusalem wrote a commentary explaining difficult words, which he sent 
to a Jewish community in Algeria.'*! 


Major commentators of Muslim Spain 


We see from the above listing how much has been lost, some of it very sig- 
nificant and others less so. Fortunately, a considerable amount of the biblical 
commentary produced by Jews in Muslim Spain has survived and has been 
published, some in “critical” editions (based at least on some manuscripts, in 
comparison with earlier printed editions, although rarely have editors con- 
sulted citations in later authorities, such as Ibn 'Ezra). 

Isaac b. Judah Ibn Ghiyath (the correct spelling of his name ^^) of Lucena 
(d. 1089 in Cordoba) was a famous rabbi, teacher of Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) and 
others. While he is known for his legal writings, he also did a “Judeo- 
Arabic” translation of, and commentary on, Ecclesiastes.?? He apparently 
also made commentaries on, or translations of, other parts of the Bible.!*+ 
Vajda claimed that the commentary on Ecclesiastes is not of great interest, 
and that its principal purpose was to show that Ecclesiastes is a manual for 
asceticism, which is not at all true.!*° At the beginning, he states that some 
of the students asked him to write the commentary, and that “many of the 
great commentators” who preceded him had erred in understanding the 
book. Who these “commentators” (and so in several places) were remains 
a mystery. The commentary is verbose, but hardly without interest, in- 
cluding his grammatical explanations. According to Ibn Ghiyath, Ecclesias- 
tes contains references to all the sciences: "revelation" (religious teaching), 
geometry (and surveying) and philosophy." Ibn Ghiyath’s concluding re- 
marks, 294—96, are in fact a brilliant analysis of learning and the importance 
of wisdom. 

Judah (Abü Zakariya Yahya) b. Samuel Ibn Bil'am?? (eleventh century) 
was apparently born in Toledo but lived in Cordoba and Seville. He was 
the author of several important commentaries, in Judeo-Arabic, perhaps on 
the entire Bible.? Only portions of his commentary on the Torah (Kitab 
al-tarjih) have survived, ? together with parts of his commentary (Nuqat al- 
migra) on Joshua and fragments on the “Twelve Prophets” and other books, 
and complete on Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel.'*! He was cited frequently by 
Ibn ‘Ezra, particularly in his commentaries on the Torah, on Psalms and in 
at least two other places.’ He is also cited in the commentary of Joseph Ibn 
‘Aknin on Song of Songs. ^? 
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In general, his approach was grammatical, explaining difficult words ac- 
cording to their verbal root or form or by analogy (in this, of course, he 
followed his predecessors, particularly Ibn Janah and Hayyüj, but was not 
slavishly dependent on them).!*4 Some of his explanations are ingenious, such 
as on Isa. 62.11, where he understands mosheh not as the name Moses but 
rather as a verb (as in Ex. 2.10, “drew forth"; cf. 2 Sam. 22.17); thus, the 
meaning is “they [the people] recalled [He who] withdrew them and removed 
them from the slavery of Egypt." ? 

'There is an anonymous account according to which Moses Ibn Chicatilla 
was skilled in chess and once delayed the evening prayer in the synagogue 
because he was playing, but Ibn Bil‘am did not wait for him and began the 
prayers, and when Ibn Chicatilla entered he said to him "the Lord your God 
will not hearken to Bil'am" (Deut. 23.6, the correct form is in the Hebrew). 
After this, Ibn Bil‘am learned chess and became better than Ibn Chicatilla 
and he began to criticize him, even calling him a heretic (ed. and tr. in 
Harkavy, Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 128). 

His disagreements with Moses Ibn Chicatilla have been mentioned above. 
Peculiarly, Abraham Harkavy claimed that the commentaries on Isaiah of 
both Ibn Bil‘am and Ibn ‘Ezra are almost entirely derived from Ibn Chi- 
catilla, and so also that of Ibn ‘Ezra on the Psalms (even when he does not 
specifically mention him); this is, of course, not true. What he assumed to be 
new sections of the commentary of Ibn Chicatilla are in fact from Tanhüm b. 
Joseph /a-Yerüshalmiy, long after Ibn ‘Ezra, of course (whose disdain for Ibn 
Chicatilla 1s abundantly clear).!^* 

In addition to his citations of Sa‘adyah, Sheriyrah, Hai (or Hayyé), Sam- 
uel b. Hofniy, Hefes b Yasliyah!" and other predecessors, he also cited both 
Muslim and Christian sources." ? As with all Jewish biblical and talmudic 
commentators in Spain, he consulted various manuscripts (see his commen- 
tary on Isa. 5.5). It is also important to note the extent of his use of talmudic 
and even medieval midrashic sources (for instance, his reference to Pirgey 
de Rabiy Eli‘ezer; in his commentary on Joshua 5.4). Thus, he explains the 
difficulty of the ten portions (in the allocation of the Land of Israel) assigned 
to the tribe of Menasseh (Joshua 17.5), whereas in fact only six names had 
been mentioned as the sons of Menasseh (ibid., verse 2 and Num. 26.30), on 
the basis of the explanation in B.B. 119a, those portions were given to the 
daughters of Zelophehad (Selafhad); cf. Num. 27.7.1 

Nevertheless, he did not always agree with statements found in rabbini- 
cal sources which seemed to contradict the plain meaning of a text or were 
illogical.?? He did not hesitate to disagree with the Talmud, for example, 
in insisting that Isa. 6.1 refers literally to the year of the death of Uzziah 
(contrary also to the opinion of Sa‘adyah and so some later commentators), 
and on 7.1 he reiterates that the prophecy of Isaiah began then and not before 
(David Qimhi cites the Aramaic translation, which follows the talmudic in- 
terpretation, but also suggests that it could mean the actual death of the king, 
but inexplicably adds that if so Isaiah’s prophecy did not begin in that year). 
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Important is his distinction that, although “eyn miqra yose mi-dey peshuto” 
“scripture does not depart from its simple meaning” (see above, “Four Levels 
of Interpretation”), an exception is made in three cases: when the passage is 
contrary to common sense (such as Deut. 4.24: God “is a consuming fire,” 
whereas it is known that God has no form), a contradiction between passages 
or a contradiction between the text and tradition (talmudic interpretation of 
the law).'*! 

Ibn Bil‘am also exhibits independence and even audacity on some philo- 
sophical or “theological” issues, such as his statement (on Isa. 8.19) that “the 
soul after separating from the body [in death] has no knowledge,” citing Ec- 
cles. 9.5 and explaining that “the souls of the dead have no connection with 
anything of the world of generation and corruption” (the philosophical term 
for the physical world). 

Of great importance is his quotation of the entire text of a responsum of 
Hai (Hayyé) Gaon concerning the issue of determinism and free will (al- 
though he made no comment of his own on the issue). In his commentary 
on Jonah, he also cited a responsum of Hai about Jonah’s flight and why God 
chose as a messenger someone who disobeys him.'°? He mentions a certain 
person whom he heard explain a passage (Jer. 17.27) as a refutation of the 
opinion of the Qaraites, but Ibn Bil‘am said that this was not necessary since 
the prohibition of carrying on the Sabbath may already be understood from 
Ex. 16.29, and that the majority of the laws concerning Sabbath boundaries 
were conveyed orally in the name of Moses.!°? He adds that because of the 
transgression of these laws the dominion of Jews in the Land of Israel was lost, 
concluding, significantly “and many times we transgress [these laws] publicly 
or privately." Ibn Bil'am was strongly opposed to the Qaraites, whom he 
labeled “heretics.”!°4 

He was one ofthe first of our commentators to display an interest in astrol- 
ogy or magic, referring to the “tables [Ar. mawda’id| prepared for the spiritual 
ascent of the planets," the description of which he saw in a book of Aristotle's 
called *Themistius." P? 

In discussing miracles and how they must be interpreted literally, Moses 
Ibn *Ezra(h) stated that Ibn Bil'am wrote a work in which he collected the 
majority of the miracles in the Torah and the prophets and those that apply 
to the future (i.e, postbiblical history).'?? Isaac Abravanel, originally of Por- 
tugal and Castile but who wrote in Italy after the Expulsion, harshly criti- 
cized Ibn Chicatilla for supposedly giving a rational interpretation of miracles 
(confusing him, apparently, with Ibn Bil'am).?" Abravanel elsewhere criti- 
cized those who asserted (in fact, correctly) that the belief in the coming of a 
messiah is only a rabbinical tradition and without biblical authority. Among 
those whom he mentioned in this connection were Ibn Bilam, Moses Ibn 
Chicatilla and Hayyim Gallipapa (Pamplona, fourteenth century; author of a 
lost treatise on redemption). ^? Nothing like this is to be found, however, in 
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Ibn Bil‘am’s commentary on Isaiah, where we might expect it, nor in the fre- 
quent criticism of him by Ibn ‘Ezra. However, in his commentary on Zech. 
9.9, Ibn Bil‘am stated that Ibn Chicatilla applied the verse not to the messiah 
but to Nehemiah, an interpretation which Ibn Bil‘am severely criticized; 
as noted previously, Ibn Chicatilla often interpreted “messianic” passages as 
referring to Hezekiah. ^? 

Joseph Ibn ‘Aknin (late twelfth century) is another outstanding example 
of the highly educated laity of al-Andalus. He is not to be confused, as he 
often is, with the student for whom Maimonides wrote his “Guide,” who was 
Joseph Ibn Shim'on (Ar. Sham'ün) of Ceuta (North Africa).!6° 

He was descended from a long line of scholars originating in Barcelona, 
but he was born in Seville, where he probably received his education. After 
apparently converting to Islam under duress, he fled the Almohad persecu- 
tion there and went to Barcelona in 1190 or somewhat earlier. He was never 
in North Africa, nor did he ever meet Maimonides.'?! He was the author 
of several works, only some of which have survived, and of these only his 
Sefer ha-musar (commentary on Avot) and his commentary on Song of Songs 
(Inkishaf al-asrar wa-zuhür al-anwar, “Revealing the secrets and the appear- 
ance [or showing] of the lights”) have been published in full.'©? He wrote 
his commentary after his major philosophical-psychological treatise “Tibb 
al-nufüs" ("healing of the souls") and after his other works, which he cites 
there.!6? 

His commentary is divided into three parts, like that of Ibn ‘Ezra (see the 
following chapter on that) from whom he probably got the idea, without 
mentioning it. These three approaches, or methods, are allegorically similar 
to the three "souls," natural, animalistic and rational (this differs somewhat 
from the traditional classification and 1s more fully developed by his contem- 
porary, the aforementioned Joseph Ibn Sadiyq; ca. 1075—1149). The first is pe- 
shat (so, also in the Arabic text rather than the expected Ar. zahir), in this case 
primarily grammatical; as he says, in the manner of earlier grammarians such 
as Sa'adyah, Abū Zakariya Yahya b. Da’tid al-Fasi (probably Hayyüj),!6* Ibn 
Janah, Ibn Naghrillah (note that he spells his name thus, correctly, in Arabic 
letters), Ibn Baron, Ibn Bil'am and Moses Ibn Chicatilla. The second way is 
that of the sages in Midrash haziyt (i.e., Midrash Song of Songs rabah; Halkin 
has no note explaining this. Maimonides, Nahmanides and other medieval 
writers also called that midrash by this name). 

'The third method is his own, which he claims no one before him had used 
(in this sense), the allegorical, specifically, the interpretation of the relation- 
ship between lover and beloved as that of the “intellects” (as understood in 
Aristotelian philosophy). 16 He notes the saying of the sages that the Torah 
is compared (also to three things): to water, wine, oil and honey (most fre- 
quently, water).'©° Other points of particular interest include his discussion 
of the “four oaths” which Israel was required by God to observe, not to rebel 
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against the nations, etc., both citing the traditional rabbinic formulation and 
also giving his own allegorical interpretation. 6” 

The Ten Commandments are the “foundation of the Torah” and are com- 
pared to Aristotle’s ten categories of logic (which idea he borrowed from 
Sa‘adyah).!08 They are also compared to the “ten words” (with which the 
universe was created), in which everything is included.!€? One of the most 
profound sections of his own, allegorical, explanation is the lengthy discus- 
sion of the five ways of learning (i'tíiqad; not simply “belief,” as Halkin trans- 
lated, but “firm acceptance in the mind of a thing as true,” exactly equivalent 
to Heb. emtinah).!7° 

While the most important aspect of his commentary is his own 
philosophical-allegorical interpretation, lengthy and verbose to the point 
where it is the longest Jewish commentary ever written on any single biblical 
book, there are instances where his “simple” explanation is particularly good. 
An example is on 8.1-2, where for some reason most translators have under- 
stood the verb telamdéniy (8.2) as an expression “the chamber of her who con- 
ceived me” or (some Jewish translations) as a compound verb “who brought 
me ip Both, of course, are impossible. Ibn ‘Aknin explained it (402/403) 
as “she [her mother] will teach me” how to "serve" (refresh) her lover. In fact, 
he borrowed the grammatical explanation from Ibn ‘Ezra, who stated simply: 
"it returns [refers back] to the mother" (the alternative explanation of the 
verb as “you [masc.] will teach me” would not explain why she brought her 
lover to her mother’s house). 1”? 


Citations, etc. 


Although, as noted, he criticized Ibn ‘Ezras commentary, he, nevertheless, 
cited him respectfully once (34/35) and borrowed from him elsewhere with- 
out acknowledgment (e.g., 216/217, on 4.12 and 4.13 [kefariym]). On 4.13 he 
cited Ibn Baron for the explanation that pardés, “garden, orchard,” is a for- 
eign word), ? He again cited him for the explanation of mitrapeqet (8.5).174 
Ibn Gabirol’s poetry (but curiously not his philosophical or ethical writings) 
is cited several times (see 325, his criticism of a poem, see also 435, 439). 
He cited Judah ha-Lévy once (176/177; discussed elsewhere here); yet he ig- 
nored that author’s interpretation of Song of Songs 5.2—4 as the rejection of 
the opportunity to return to the Land of Israel from the exile on the part of 
those who chose to remain in Babylonia, and that the “voice of my beloved 
knocking" was that of God calling for them to return. Ha-Lévy concluded, 
“Divine providence only gives man as much as he is prepared to receive; if his 
receptive capacity [is] small he obtains little, [but] much if it [is] great” (this 
statement was “borrowed,” without acknowledgment by Moses Ibn Tibbon 
in his commentary). This is very similar to Ibn 'Ezra's more fully developed 
concept of receptivity (see Chapter 2, “Digressions” in Ibn ‘Ezra on this). 
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Ibn ‘Aknin summarizes the midrashic explanations given by ha-Lévy but 
applies the verses to a future redemption from the exile, in the form of pro- 
phetic promises.!”° It is clear, nevertheless, that the “Kuzariy” of ha-Lévy was 
a major source for Ibn ‘Aknin, particularly the last section of that work. 

He also cited Muslim authorities (especially al-Farab1), including poets, 
and drew extensively from them." Ibn Sinà's famous Hayy ibn Yaqzan, an 
allegorical tale of the seeker for truth, is described briefly. Most important 
of the sources cited by him, perhaps, is in his discussion attempting to resolve 
a conflict between the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, where he states 
that he discovered the explanation of the learned sage Joseph b. Isaac Shami 
(= “of Syria-Palestine") which he found in the manuscript of a commentary 
on Judges by a certain Khalüf b. Abraham Ibn Zandün."? 


The Bible in poetry and poetics 


One of the key elements in the Jewish cultural renaissance of Muslim Spain 
was the interrelationship between the development of Hebrew grammar and 
philology, biblical exegesis and Hebrew poetry and literature. While scholars 
have obviously been aware of the importance of biblical exegesis in the writ- 
ings of medieval grammarians, the interpretation of biblical texts at the hands 
of poets has generally been ignored. What is intended here is not the oft- 
repeated (if not entirely accurate) assertions about the imitation of biblical 
style or use of biblical vocabulary by medieval poets, but rather the interpre- 
tation of biblical verses as reflected in medieval poetry. An interesting study 
would also be the interpretation of specifically poetic verses in the Bible by 
medieval exegetes.!”? 

As previously mentioned (n. 142), Joseph Ibn Abitür, also well known as an 
author of piyutiym (religious poetry), wrote one poem which is an interpre- 
tation of the book of Habakkuk.!®° All of the poets, of course, even in their 
“secular” poems borrowed extensively from the Bible, but few actually wrote 
poems which reflect innovative insight in biblical verses. 

Moses Ibn 'Ezra(h) (ca. 1055—d. after 1135 or 1138) was one such poet 
who perhaps more than any other qualifies for consideration in this re- 
spect.?! Leopold Dukes believed that he wrote an actual commentary 
on the Bible, since David Qimhi (on Isa. 51.1) and the sixteenth-century 
writer Solomon b. “Molkho” (or “Melekh,” both forms are undoubtedly 
wrong), Mikhlal yofiy (on Gen. 1.6), cite him. An anonymous Damascus 
Qaraite source does mention that he wrote a commentary on the Torah, 
Psalms and part of the Prophets.?? Nevertheless, this is flimsy evidence 
and it is in fact unlikely that he wrote any biblical commentary, which 
would surely have been cited more frequently. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Bible was a major influence not only in his poetry but in his 
analytical works.?? 
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Very important for an understanding of his biblical interpretation is his still 
unedited rhetorical-philosophical treatise Maqálat al-hadiqa fT ma‘na al-majaz 
w’al-haqiga.'*+ Not only in this work but also in his book on poetics we find a 
detailed discussion of such things as wahi (“allusion”) and al-GsGrah (or ísti'arah; 
“metaphor”) in the Bible and in poetry. ? Other statements on “esoteric” 
interpretation and other things have been mentioned in the notes here. 

The exegetical balance between majāz (allegory) and hagqiga (truth) is 
central in Ibn ‘Ezra(h), as indicated in the title of the work (“Treatise of the 
garden on examination of allegory and literalism"). However, it is erroneous 
to assert that he "followed" the tradition of those denounced by Bahya Ibn 
Paqudah who interpret the Bible in a literal sense without concern for tra- 
dition, since Bahya probably had in mind the Qaraites. Ibn ‘Ezra(h) did not 
disregard rabbinical tradition, nor did he need freeing from the "bonds" of 
that tradition in order to utilize philosophical resources." More correctly, 
Fenton (Philosophie et exégése) has shown that Ibn *Ezra(h) probably borrowed 
from Ibn Paqudah his previously cited statement about the need to examine 
the "true" and the “metaphorical” meaning, and that there is really no dif- 
ference between these. 

Ibn *Ezra(h) explains that there are many proverbial or enigmatic statements 
in prophetic writings, some of which describe things in terms of the physical 
senses (thus making them easier to comprehend); however, this does not apply 
to the “auditory” (received) commandments “lest there be doubt about them 
and interpretation would increase.”!8” In his rhetorical-philosophical work, 
he observed that the Torah is divided into three categories: (a) "relating" 
(hagadah), from the account of creation to the days of Moses; (b) the “rational” 
and (c) “auditory” commandments (mísvot ha-sikhlioyt ve-ha-hashimiy'ot). The 
former, which are laws that even had they not been commanded reason would 
require them, and they are called mishpatiym (often translated *judgements"), 
while the latter are divinely revealed and would not be evident were it not 
for this, and these are called Aiigiym ("statutes"). Important is his explanation 
of why the "rational" commandments were included in the Torah, ifthey are 
self-evident: because the specific details of what they require, which would 
not be apparent or agreed upon by everyone. !88 

As with many Jewish writers of Muslim Spain, there is a certain degree of 
“audacity” in some of his interpretation. An example is his comment on Song 
of Songs 4.3, “like a scarlet thread are your lips,” which metaphor he says 
combines the qualities of softness, color and elegant thin shape, adding “and 
if only in this verse Song of Songs was superior to Ecclesiastes it would be 
sufficient” (medieval writers, following talmudic tradition, believed Solomon 
to have been the author of both books, as well as Proverbs).!®? 

What remains to be done is a careful examination of the poetry particu- 
larly of Ibn Naghrillah and Ibn Gabirol in terms of their interpretation of 
biblical passages or even words (a task made considerably more easy thanks to 
the complete index of references in the editions by Jarden). 
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Conclusions 


The Jews of Muslim Spain (including the important Muslim communities in 
northern Spain) were at once strongly influenced by and yet reacted against 
the Muslim culture. While perfectly willing to adopt the Muslim living style 
(clothing, food, housing) and education, and the other influences mentioned 
with respect to interpretation, they rejected the claims of “perfection” and 
superiority of the Arabic language. This reaction was a major (probably the 
major) factor in the renaissance of Hebrew language and grammar in Spain, 
resulting in the creation of secular Hebrew poetry and literature as well as 
biblical exegesis.'?" It must be emphasized again that these are three aspects of 
the same phenomenon, without which it is impossible to properly understand 
and appreciate the significance of Jewish biblical commentary in this period. 


Notes 


1 The Tanakh originally consisted of 24 books, but under Christian influence the 

division of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles into two books each and the sepa- 

ration of Ezra-Nehemiah into separate books resulted in the 28 books found 
today. 

Regarding the use of Greek, one such synagogue in Jerusalem prior to 70 C.E. 

is evidenced in the Greek inscription of its founder, who established it for the 

reading of the Torah (in Greek); see Cambridge History of Judaism 3, The Early 

Roman Period, 84—85, with a photograph of the inscription (there are numerous 

other references there to this inscription). 

3 It seems very clear, from numerous accounts, that the Torah and Prophets, as 
well as such things as the “Megillot” (Scrolls, were actually read in the syna- 
gogues in Greek. On the use of Greek for reading the Torah in the synagogues, 
see the still indispensable work of Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 
29 ff. Note especially his statement, 30, that when the Septuagint (official Jewish 
Greek translation) became corrupted by Christian interpolations and changes it 
was necessary to substitute new Jewish Greek translations (cf. 406 ff. there on 
the use of the Septuagint in early Christian writers). On the Septuagint itself, 
see especially Fernández Marcos, Septuagint in Context; still important is the 
often overlooked article of Bickerman, “Septuagint as a Translation.” Martin 
Hengel, who has done such brilliant work on the Hellenistic period, has written 
a provocative volume, Septuagint as Christian Scripture, nevertheless, with a good 
discussion of early Christian corruption of the Septuagint text. From a different 
perspective, the development of the legend of how the Septuagint came into 
being, see Abraham and David Wasserstein, Legend of the Septuagint. 

4 There were, of course, Aramaic translations of the Prophets. See in further detail 
n. 12. Philip S. Alexander, in an essay on Aramaic translations in Mulder, ed., 
Mikra, correctly states (238) that these translations were recited orally in the 
synagogues while the reader read from the (Hebrew) text of the scroll; however, 
nothing is said about the implication that most Jews could no longer understand 
the Hebrew Bible and that is why they needed such translation. An earlier arti- 
cle elsewhere, generally very good as an introduction to the translations, is his 
“Targumim and the Rabbinic Rules for the Delivery of the Targum.” On con- 
tinued medieval Jewish Greek translations, see Fernandez Marcos, “Non placet 
Septuaginta: Revisions and New Greek Versions of the Bible in Byzantium.” 


bo 
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5 Little has been written on talmudic interpretation of the Bible. Aptowitzer, Das 
Schriftwort, is a highly technical work, assembling variant readings of biblical 
texts in rabbinical and other early sources known to him, but only for Joshua, 
Judges and Samuel. A brief study of one aspect of talmudic interpretation is 
Luzárraga, "Principios hermenéuticos.” Some insights into talmudic (less so 
midrashic) approaches to the Bible may be found in Weiss Halivni, Peshat and 
Derash. The book is marred by, among other things, selective reading and pe- 
culiar omissions of important texts. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 
gives the impression, 34—35, and Table 3, that there are only a few differences 
between the “masoretic text(s)” and talmudic readings; in fact, the differences 
are significant. 

6 I chose to use the English titles for individual parts of the Midrash rabah for 
the convenience of readers and because there is an English translation widely 
available in libraries (there is also a Spanish translation, which I have not seen). 
On midrash, generally, there is nothing to replace the classic study of Zunz, 
ha-Derashot be-Yisraél (the Hebrew translation is updated and expanded). In- 
dispensable is the bibliography by Townsend, “Minor Midrashim," although 
some items are missing and there are additional sources and bibliography to be 
added. See the excellent and thorough analysis ofthe use of homily in midrashic 
exegesis by Stern, Parables in Midrash, focusing particularly on the midrash Lam- 
entations rabali but with insights of general importance. Of interest recently are 
two collections of essays: Fishbane, ed., Midrashic Imagination and Boyarin, Sparks 
of the Logos. Fishbane's own Exegetical Imagination is a very interesting analysis of 
certain topics traced from rabbinical literature through later sources. It is sig- 
nificant that few books of the Midrash rabali seem to have been known to Mai- 
monides; or to Spanish authorities in general until the late thirteenth century. 
Ibn ‘Ezra made some use of other midrashiym, but Nahmanides was the first to 
cite them extensively, and Bahya b. Asher (see Chapter 4 on him) seems to have 
used most of the known (minor) midrashiym. There is no analytical study of this 
subject which would be of interest. 

7 Shabbat 13b, 30b; cf. Midrash Ecclesiastes rabah 1.3, 11.9. The otherwise good 
discussion of the canonization of the Bible by Roger T. Beckwith in Mulder, 
Mikra, 45 ff., failed to take into account talmudic and midrashic evidence. There 
are many important statements, particularly in the Talmud, on this; see Leiman, 
Canonization of Hebrew Scripture. For a conservative introduction, but with useful 
bibliography, see also Barton, John. “The Significance of a Fixed Canon of the 
Hebrew Bible,” in Sæbø, ed., Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 1/1: 67—83. 

8 Peyrüsh le-séfer yesiyrah, 6 and 5: the statement about the “oral Torah" and “writ- 
ten Torah." It is still unclear whom he intended by the term ba'aley miqra. The 
apparent meaning would be the Qaraites (see n. 26 on them); on the term ba'al 
migra as "Qaraite," see Allony, N. "Reshiymat munahiym qara'iyt me-ha-meah 
ha-shemiyniyt,” in Weiser and Luria, eds., Sefer Qorngriyn, 332-33 n. 11. How- 
ever, W. Bacher already dismissed this possibility and explained it as "scholars" 
who were knowledgeable only in the Bible ("Materiaux pour servir a l'histoire 
de l'exégese biblique en Espagne," 274—75), and cited examples where the term, 
borrowed from Menahém Ibn Sārūq (see here below on him), was used by 
Natan b. Yehiel of Rome in his dictionary (‘Artikh). To these may be added Mo- 
ses b. Nahman (*Nahmanides"), who referred to Ibn ‘Ezra (“the scholar men- 
tioned”) and other ba'aley ha-miqra (on Gen. 46.15; ed. Chavel 1: 254; Chavel 
made no comment on this). See ‘Eruvin 54b, contrasted with those who know 
the Mishnah. Even the term qera'iym (here, not Qaraites but something like 
"those who know the scriptures”), in fact apparently meaning Ibn Janah (see 
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below on him), is used by Judah b. Barzilay, Peyrüsh, 63, 96 (and see Halber- 
stamm in his notes there, 292; also Kaufmann there, 335). Nevertheless, these 
scholars who studied only the Bible (if there ever were any such) would not be 
called “heretics” (miniym). See also Judah b. Barzilay's condemnation of the “evil 
ones of the earth, heretics who pursue the children of Israel and dwell [literally 
‘stand’] among us" who dare to accuse the sages of attributing forms or descrip- 
tions to God (ibid., 13), where it is quite clear that he did not mean Christians 
but certainly the Qaraites, who "dwell among us" (Bacher, 279 n. 5, thought 
that he meant apostates, but this is unlikely). However, there were no Qaraites 
in Barcelona, so that he was reporting hearsay evidence. Alternatively, he was 
talking about some otherwise similar people who thought they did not need to 
study the Talmud but could depend on the Bible alone. The Qaraites were all, 
or nearly all, driven out of Muslim Spain by the "rabbinite" or traditional Jews 
by the end of the twelfth century; thus, for example, Nahmanides referred to 
them as “the heretics called in the East [Iraq, and the Land of Israel] Qaraites" 
(strictures on Moses b. Maimon, Sefer ha-misvot, 212), since they no longer lived 
in Spain. Maimonides himself referred to Qaraites in Egypt as heretics (on Avot 
1.3; Moses b. Maimon, Mishnah ‘im peyrüsh 4: 410). 

Ibn Susan (so, correctly, not "Shoshan"), Peyriishey...Avdt, 80. 

Ma'aseh efod, 41. Isaac b. Natan b. Kalonymos (not "Qalonymos"), who com- 
pleted his biblical concordance (the first ever written), Me'iyr natiyv, in approx- 
imately 1447 in Arles (Provence, then no longer part of Spain) also stated that 
only the Talmud was studied and the Bible was neglected. He said that by the 
age of 15 he still knew ofthe Bible only what was quoted in the Talmud and the 
works of Maimonides (including the Guide"); see Rénan (Neubauer), Ecrivains 


juifs, 585; see now Ben-Shalom, “Me’ir Nativ: The First Hebrew Concordance 


of the Bible," especially 308-10 on Isaac’s inadequate learning of Bible in his 
youth, also 310—13 on Duran. Ben-Shalom incorrectly referred to Isaac as "Isaac 
Nathan." Jacob b. Abba Mariy Anatoliy (thirteenth century, Provence, Naples; 
son-in-law of Judah Ibn Tibbon) also complained that people do not diligently 
study the Torah but rather are content with a “weak reading, like the reading of 
youths" twice of the weekly portion with translation; he contrasts this with the 
Christians who constantly investigate and publicly preach the scriptures (Malmad 
ha-talmiydiym, [9], unpaginated introduction). It is noteworthy that all of these 
references are from Provence, whereas in al-Andalus and Spain generally, as 
noted, such charges could not have been made. 

Maimonides mentioned that the Torah had been translated in Syriac, Greek, 
Persian and Latin (Igeret Teyman, ed. Halkin, 38, lines 16—17; Iygerot, ed. Shailat 
1: 131); in fact, no complete Persian translation as early as the time of Maimon- 
ides is extant (see Fischer, "Bible in Persian Translation"; while rather vague on 
dates, it would appear that the earliest translations were not prior to the four- 
teenth century; the manuscript ofa Pentateuch, Or. 5446 in the British Library, 
is the earliest, dating from 1319; on a tenth-century fragment of Jeremiah, see 
Shaked, “Fragment of the Book of Jeremiah in Early Judaeo-Persian.” Never- 
theless, the testimony of Maimonides is not to be dismissed lightly. 

Targum Onkelos is found in most standard Hebrew bibles (Pentateuch). There is 
also an edition with translation (German) and notes by A. Berliner (Berlin, 1884) 
and a critical ed., The Bible in Aramaic 1 (see Bibliography: Sources). For its in- 
corporation in Spanish Hebrew biblical manuscripts and editions, see Chapter 6. 
There are other Aramaic translations (targiimiym) of the rest of the Bible. There is 
an ed. of The Former Prophets according to Targum Yehonatan by Sperber (1959) and 
of The Latter Prophets (1962), as well as some eds. of individual books. All of the 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


extant targiimiym have been translated in English: The Aramaic Bible: The Targums 
[sic]; see Sources. There is a vast literature on the Aramaic translations; see briefly 
Levine, E. “The Targums [sic]: Their Interpretative Character and Their Place 
in Jewish Text Tradition," in Sebo, ed., Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, 323-31. 
Of interest, aside from some peculiar contributions, is the collection of studies 
in Beattie and McNamara, Aramaic Bible. Targums [sic] with a listing of “critical” 
editions (88—90) and English translations (110 and 112). See also Díez Merino, 
“El Targum: su definición," for a summary of recent research, and “Los estudios 
targümicos en la actualidad." 

As reported by ‘Amram Gaon, Seder Rav ‘Amram ha-shalém, pt. 2, 34b. See 
Natronai, Teshuvot, 152—54; see also Ratzaby, "'Al tafsiyr R? Sa‘adyah le-miqra," 
in Weiser and Luria, eds., Sefer Qorngriyn, 238. Brody (ed. of Natronai), 154 n. 7, 
was incorrect in stating that Hai (Hayyé) Gadn did not consider the reading of 
the Aramaic translation to be a "fundamental obligation"; the only difference is 
that he considered it a rabbinical (talmudic) obligation and Natronai thought it a 
biblical one. There were synagogues in Arabic-speaking lands where the haffarah 
(reading from the prophets, from a special scroll, in the synagogue) was accom- 
panied with or substituted by Arabic translations, based on that of Sa'adyah (see 
Melamed, “Targum Yonatan ve-tafsiyr 'araviy shel shiyrat Devorah”). 

Some biblical passages were considered too sexually explicit, or too condemna- 
tory of the people, to be translated in public. 

In Judah b. Barzilay, Sefer ha- 'itiym, the text is emended by the editor to “from the 
time [of the Temple]," but this is incorrect, for the reference is not to the time of 
the Temple but to “ancient times,” in fact, the exile. Margalioth (Ibn Naghrillah, 
Sefer hilkhdt ha-nagiyd, 92) has the correct reading. Samuel Ibn Naghrillah (nagiyd, 
meaning "prince" or leader, was an honorary title conferred by the geōniym in 
Baghdad) is discussed later. 

Capital punishment was practiced by Jews uniquely in medieval Spain. Flogging 
which leads to death, however, is a gross violation of Jewish law. Here, the ref- 
erence is to the aforementioned Qaraites in Spain, the extirpation of whom was 
deemed a religious duty (indeed, heretics in general could be killed). Adang, 
Muslim Writers on Judaism, 234 n. 140, is right to be skeptical of the exaggerated 
claims of some authors about Ibn Naghrillah's “persecution” of Qaraites, for 
which there is no evidence (this was already observed by Waxman, History of 
Jewish Literature 1: 520 n. 1). 

Judah b. Barzilay, Sefer ha-‘itiym, 267; reproduced, with notes, in Ibn Naghrillah, 
Sefer hilkhot ha-nagiyd, 93. Gross, “Rashiy u-masoret liymud ha-Torah,” briefly 
refers to Judah's statement (only), 37 n. 44, but wrongly concludes that it dealt 
only with the reading ofthe Torah and translation in the synagogue. Important, 
however, is Gross's citation of the legal ruling of Jacob b. Asher (Toledo, four- 
teenth century) that the obligation of learning the weekly Torah portion with 
the translation may be fulfilled by studying the commentary of Rashi but not by a 
translation in any other language (such as Arabic); see Jacob’s Tür, “Orah hayyim,” 
no. 285, 1-2; cf. his father Asher b. Yehiél, commentary (in Vilnius [Romm] 
Talmud and subsequent editions) on tractate Berakhot 8a. 

In fact, there are problems with the text. Part of the text appears to be transposed 
from another source and may refer to the custom in Babylon and not Spain. 
However, the above quoted paragraph is certainly authentic and does refer to 
al-Andalus. Abraham b. Natan of Lunel (ca. 1155—1215), who lived in Toledo, 
also wrote that the custom of Spain and Provence is to come early (read “magqdi- 
ymiym,” missing in the text) on Sabbath morning outside of the synagogue and 
complete the reading of the Torah portion twice and the translation once, “and 
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whoever does this his life is prolonged.” He adds that some are accustomed to 
do this on the eve of the Sabbath (Sefer ha-manhiyg 1: 158; Raphael’s note citing 
parallel sources is important, but his interpretation is incorrect). 

Ibn Quraysh, Risdla, 116. In Arabic (and some Hebrew) texts, Aramaic was 
always referred to as “Syrian”; curiously, few Jews seem to have known of the 
Syriac translation, even though the letters are similar to Arabic (the J.E. article 
on “Syriac” erroneously claimed that Nahmanides cited the Syriac version of 
the apocryphal “Wisdom of Solomon”; see Chapter 3 on that; astonishingly, 
there is no article on Syriac in the E.J.). Intriguing as is a recent hypothesis 
(Butbul, “Translations in Contact") that there may be a relationship between 
early Judeo-Arabic biblical translations and Syriac, the fact remains that Syriac 
was virtually or totally unknown to medieval Jews. 

Abraham b. Natan (ca. 1155—1215), Séfer ha-manhiyg 1: 158 and parallel sources 
cited in the notes; incidentally, the word “fa‘ama” in line 20 should be corrected 
to “maqdiymiym.” The difference between the later custom and that mentioned 
earlier in the name of Ibn Naghrillah was that apparently only the final part of 
the weekly portion and the Targiim was read (“completed”) and not the entire 
portion. Not every individual had a codex copy of the Torah or the Targüm, of 
course, so that no doubt several shared in reading aloud from one copy. 

See generally the article “Bible Translations, Jewish” in Roth, Medieval Jewish 
Civilization; also Baron, Social and Religious History 6: 458 n. 41. An unknown 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch was cited by the grammarian Isaac Ibn 
Baron (so, not Barün; ca. 1100); see Ibn Barun’s Arabic Works on Hebrew Grammar 
and Lexicography, 142 n. 115 (as noted there, it cannot refer to Sa‘adyah’s transla- 
tion, which has a different reading). Several parts of an anonymous translation 
(1195/96) have been edited; see Poznański, “Arabic Commentary of...ibn 
Bal‘am [sic] on the Twelve Minor Prophets,” 12 n. 30. On Jewish Arabic trans- 
lations in general, see Avishur, Targumey ha-Tanakh, although mostly on modern 
translations. On the claim that Ahmad b. ‘Abd-Allah Ibn Salam (eighth century) 
translated the Torah (al-Nadim, Fihrist 1: 42), see Zucker, ‘Al targüm RS"G, 
1-2, who questions this. A Muslim mystic of Seville, Ibn Barrajan (d. 1141) 
apparently utilized an Arabic translation of a Latin version of Genesis in a work 
which, while not entirely without polemic, is a fairly faithful rendition of some 
chapters (Casewit, "Muslim Scholar of the Bible”; the claim that it is “not unrea- 
sonable" to assume that he had access to Jewish commentaries, such as those of 
Sa'adya or Ibn ‘Ezra [!], is of course incorrect). On Qaraite translations: Hoern- 
ing, Six Karaite Manuscripts; Polliack, Karaite tradition; Khan, Karaite Bible Man- 
uscripts; Polliack, “Arabic Bible Translations in the Cairo Genizah Collections" 
and "Medieval Karaite Tradition of Translating the Hebrew Bible into Arabic." 
On Christian Arabic translations of the Bible, see Graf, Geschichte 1: 44 ff; 
chapters in Griffith, Bible in Arabic and Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch; 
and see further below. There exists a Christian Arabic translation of the Bible in 
St. Petersburg dating from 1236, which was copied from an Antioch manuscript 
of 1022; see Brovenko, "Arabic Bible...," and further details by Polozin and 
Rezvan, “To the CD-ROM Edition of the St. Petersburg Bible"; both articles 
are technical rather than analytical. 


22 Jiménez de Rada (ca. 1170—1247), De rebus hispaniae IV. iii. The fourteenth- 


century Spanish translation of his chronicle by Gonzalo de la Hinojosa, bishop 
of Burgos, corrected commented on" to "translated" (text in Coleccion de doc- 
umentoas inéditos para la historia de España 105 [1893]: 223); the correction is er- 
roneous, of course. There is a considerable bibliography on Juan; see recently 
Monferrer Sala, "De nuevo sobre Johannes Hispalensis." 
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On early Judeo-Ar. translations of the Torah, predating that of Sa‘adyah, see the 
important article by Tobi, “‘Al qadmutam shel targumey ha-miqra...," with text 
of a newly discovered translation, and useful notes and bibliography, including 
his other earlier articles (nevertheless, lacking the references in n. 21); see espe- 
cially 21-25 and sources cited, according to which there is at least a possibil- 
ity of pre-Muslim or early Muslim period Jewish translations. On a Judeo-Ar. 
translation of Proverbs, see Blau, “On a Fragment of the Oldest Judaeo-Arabic 
Bible Translation Extant"; the possible influence of some terms on Sa‘adyah’s 
translation is noted. Further fragments of that translation of Proverbs have been 
discovered, and Hopkins has demonstrated that these are dependent on a much 
earlier (no later than eighth century) Jewish translation in Arabic letters ("On 
the Vorlage of an Early Judaeo-Arabic Translation of Proverbs," with refer- 
ences to other studies). All of this is a corrective to the position of Zucker, ‘Al 
targüm RS"G le-Térah, 1—5, that there were no Arabic translations prior to that 
of Sa'adyah. A good general article in English is Kearney, "Torah of Israel in 
the Tongue of Ishmael.” The best study of Sa‘adyah remains that of Malter (see 
Bibliography). For a brief discussion of his role as translator and commentator, 
see the article “Sa‘adyah Gaon” in Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish Civilization, with 
a bibliography of editions and modern studies (inadvertently omitted there was 
also the edition of his commentary on Exodus, Peyrüshey...Sefer Shemot, ed. 
Ratzaby [Jerusalem, 1998]). A more detailed discussion may be found in Bro- 
dy's article, "The Geonim of Babylonia as Biblical Exegetes," in Sæbø, ed., 
Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 1/2: 74—88; see 77—80 on Sa'adyah. See also Ben- 
Shammai, "Tension between Literal Interpretation and Exegetical Freedom." 
Still of interest is St., C.B., 2182 ff., on his exegesis. A new edition of his com- 
mentary on Genesis, based on manuscripts, with Spanish translation is Sa‘adyah, 
"La versión judeo-árabe." Sa‘adyah’s biblical commentaries were cited, as we 
shall see, by Spanish Jewish authorities who knew Arabic, and second hand by 
others (such as Nahmanides). Among the former were Ibn Bil‘am, Ibn ‘Ezra, 
and in Christian Spain Joseph Ibn Nahmias and Joshua Ibn Shu'ayb (the first 
three are discussed in detail here; for Ibn Shü'ayb see the informative article of 
Schlossberg, “Peyrushey Rav Sa'adyah Gaon be-derashot Rav Yehoshu‘a Ibn 
Shu‘ayb ‘al ha-Torah.” Of some interest is Freidenreich, “Use of Islamic Sources 
in Saadiah Gaon’s Tafsir of the Torah,” although he ignores many of the sources 
cited here, and especially Ratzaby. The article focuses in a few instances on the 
Arabic translation which may be borrowed from the Qur’an. 

Ibn ‘Ezra, in his commentary on Gen. 2.11, says that Sa‘adyah made his transla- 
tion in Arabic script. This was questioned by Joseph Derenbourg, Hebrew intro- 
duction to his edition of Sa‘adyah’s commentary on the Torah, Oeuvres completes, 
and strongly denied by Zucker, ‘Al targiim RS"G, 284-85. There is, however, 
a thirteenth-century Florence manuscript of the translation in Arabic script 
(Kahle, ed., Arabischen Bibelübersetzungen; see Z.f.h.B. 9 [1905]: 11), as well as a 
fourteenth-century Vatican manuscript (originally from Spain, Vat. MS. Cod. 
Burg. Ar. 129; see Tisserant, Specimina codicum orientalium, xxxviii, no. 3 and PI. 
53), as well as Paris, B. N. MS. Or., Arabic 1; undoubtedly, these are copies of 
a no longer extant earlier manuscript, which Ibn ‘Ezra may have seen. Stein- 
schneider, Harsa'ot, 80 n. 40, mentioned a copy of a manuscript of Sa‘adyah’s 
translation “in Arabic" offered for sale in Edinburgh; one wonders if this was ac- 
tually in Arabic letters and what happened to that manuscript. See now Dikken, 
"Some Remarks about Middle Arabic and Sa‘adya Gaon’s Arabic Translation of 
the Pentateuch,” and especially 66 on Arabic script copies. Blau, Emergence and 
Linguistic Background, 39—41, questioned whether it is possible to know whether 
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Sa‘adyah’s translation was in Arabic or Hebrew script. Nevertheless, Ibn ‘Ezra’s 
testimony must be taken seriously. It is not at all unlikely that even if the gaon 
originally made his translation in Hebrew letters he had transcriptions made of 
it in Arabic script for those Jews who could not read even Hebrew letters. In ad- 
dition to his translations, he wrote commentaries on most of the Bible. It appears 
that there were Hebrew translations of at least some of Sa‘adyah’s commentaries 
already in the thirteenth century, or earlier, since Shém Tov Ibn Falquera in 
Navarre recommended his commentaries on the Torah and the Prophets, along 
with the works of Hayyüj and Ibn Janah, as guides to proper understanding of 
Hebrew grammar (Sefer ha-mevaqesh, 55). 

Abrahams, ed. and tr., Hebrew Ethical Wills 1: 66. 

See the article "Bible Commentaries, Jewish" in Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish Civi- 
lization, particularly 98—99 on the Qaraites, and Yoram Erder's article “Qaraites” 
there; and in greater detail Erder, "The Karaites Sadducee Dilemma," which 
provides a detailed discussion of theories about the meaning of the name Qa- 
raite and concludes that it is derived from the qeriye ha-Shem of the "Damascus 
Covenant" (this is a novel theory, however). See generally Walfish and Kizilov, 
Bibliographia Karaitica. On biblical interpretation, see the informative article of 
Frank, “Karaite Exegesis,” in Sæbø, op. cit., 110—28; essentially reprinted as 
Chapter 1 of his Search Scripture Well, and see that book. Frank inadvertently gave 
Ibn Asad’s name as Abu’! Faraj Hārūn (sic) Ibn al-Asad, perhaps confusing him 
with Abu'l-Faràj Hariin Ibn al-Faraj, the Qaraite grammarian of the same pe- 
riod. On Ibn Asad, see Ben-Shammai, ^ Yeshu'a ben Yehudah.” See also Pinsker, 
Liqütey qadmaniyot, 210; Munk, Notice sur Abou'l Walid, 6 ff. (although his dates 
are wrong); Schreiner, Studien über Jeschua ben Jehuda, Poznaüski, Karaite Literary 
Opponents of Saadia, 48 ff. and Ibn Da'üd, Sefer ha-qabbalah, 94—95, 100 (tr.) and 
works cited in the notes there, and intro., xlvi-ii (nevertheless, Ibn Naghril- 
lah, mentioned there, did not refer to Qaraites but to traditional Jews misquot- 
ing rabbinical statements). Ibn Asad was also cited by Moses Ibn Chicatilla (on 
whom see below) on Joel 3.1 and by Ibn ‘Ezra (see "Appendix 1" here). On Ibn 
al-Faràj, particularly, see Polliack, Karaite Tradition. Goldstein, Karaite Exegesis in 
Medieval Jerusalem, also misspells his name as Abü al-Faraj (throughout) and only 
once refers to him as Ibn Asad (38). Her recent article, “Arabic Book Culture 
in the Work of a Jerusalem Karaite," has it correctly, although only part of his 
name. 

Scholem, On the Kabbalah and Its Symbolism, 52 ff. (see especially 53—54), and his 
Major Trends, 400. In fact, Scholem took this, without acknowledgment, from 
nineteenth-century writers (see Dacher, "L'Exégese biblique dans le Zohar," 
37—38; and see n. 3, citing a study by Low). Isaac Ibn Latif (fl. 1230—70) appears 
to have developed a somewhat similar schema; see Heller-Wilensky, S. “Isaac 
Ibn Latif — Philosopher or Kabbalist?" in Altmann, ed., Jewish Medieval and Re- 
naissance Studies, 219. Bahya's commentary is discussed in Chapter 3. 

Scholem does not argue that the thirteenth century saw the first use of these 
categories (or the acronym PRD"S, pronounced pardés) in qabalistic literature, 
but rather that the idea itself appeared for the first time then, which is incor- 
rect. This error is shared by Idel, “Zohar as Exegesis,” 89. The importance 
of peshat in the Zohar was already pointed out by Bacher, “Exégese biblique 
dans le Zohar,” 41. On peshat in Rashi, and generally on the relationship be- 
tween peshat and derash in talmudic sources, see Gelles, Peshat and Derash in the 
Exegesis of Rashi; and Kamin, Rashiy (Heb.). With regard to séd (admittedly 
mostly as seen in his school) see, e.g., Kanarfogel, Peering through the Lattices, 
146-53 (on Rashi and midrash, incidentally, see the interesting remarks of James 
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Kugel: https://www.jameskugel.com/rashis-commentary-on-the-torah/). van 
der Heide, “PARDES: Methodological reflections on the theory of the Four 
Senses,” enthusiastically accepted Scholem’s theory and even thought he knew 
precisely where Moses de León allegedly invented the term (PRD"S): in a lost 
work (!) called “Séfer ha-pardés.” One might well postulate “lost” works to ex- 
plain many things. Rashi and Ibn ‘Ezra are dismissed in that article with barely 
a mention. There is still no thorough analysis of these levels of interpretation, 
including their historical antecedents and how they were employed by vari- 
ous medieval commentators. Weiss Halivni’s previously mentioned Peshat and 
Derash relates only to talmudic interpretation. Kamin, Rashiy, suggested that 
peshat means "literal" interpretation but that it is not necessarily in opposition 
to derash; not only is this incorrect, it is less than helpful. Weiss Halivni argued 
for the “contextual” meaning, taking into consideration the entire context of a 
word or verse; this is more nearly correct. See the important analysis of the term 
peshat, and particularly the expression “peshiito shel migra,” in talmudic usage in 
the Hebrew article of that title by Moshe Ahrend in Japhet, ed., Migra be-ro'iy 
meforshav, 237—61 (most of the article deals with this concept in the exegesis of 
Rashi and his school, but there is a good discussion of the theories of Kamin and 
Weiss Halivni; cf. Cohen, Opening the Gates, 253 f£). Loewe, "'Plain' Meaning 
of Scripture in Early Jewish Exegesis,” argued (158 ff. and 181) that peshaf in 
talmudic sources means "authority," and thus an interpretation rendered by a 
recognized authority which is then generally accepted, and not the commonly 
understood meaning of "plain, literal" exegesis (178—79). In fact, however, the 
term is never used that way in the Talmud and certainly not in medieval sources. 
Important is his discussion (162—64) of the apparent first use, by the fourth- 
century talmudic sage Abaye, of the terms peshat and derash (this was first pointed 
out by Bacher, however). A recent study in great detail on possible Karaite ori- 
gins and Ashkenazic use of peshaf is Viezel, “Rise and Fall of Jewish Philological 
Exegesis." 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Peyrüshey ha-Torah 1: 8, and in his grammatical work Yesod diqdüq, 
86. Weiss Halivni, Peshat and Derash, 80, wrongly claimed (peculiarly, since he 
earlier noted its source in the Talmud) that Samuel b. Hofniy originated this 
statement and that Ibn ‘Ezra cited it directly from him, which is also not cor- 
rect. He adds Ibn Janah (Riqmah 1: 18) to the list; but he again misunderstood 
his source, for there Ibn Janah also specifically cited the talmudic statement, 
and mentioned Samuel b. Hofniy as one of those whose "simple" commentary 
was not understood or read by those who lacked comprehension of the proper 
method; not that he was the source of the statement (and see the completely in- 
correct interpretation given to this by Weiss Halivni there, 198 n. 63). Ibn ‘Ezra 
of course wrote no book called “Sophe Berura"^; the correct title is Safah berürah 
(cf. Zeph. 3.9). 

Safah berürah, 5a; cf. the edition begun (unfortunately never completed) by M. 
Wilensky in Devir (Deviyr) 2 (1924): 288. The "scholars of our generation" whom 
he criticized were the rabbis of France, as correctly noted by Bacher, Avraham Ibn 
‘Ezra ha-medaqdéq, 24 n. 1. See especially Abraham Berliner’s introduction to 
his edition of Solomon b. Isaac, Rash"iy ‘al ha-TOrah, vii-viii; see also the index 
to Chavel’s new edition (which scarcely replaces Berliner’s) of Perüshey Rash" iy 
‘al ha-Torah. See also the remarks of Joshua Barker in his critical edition and 
English translation of Qimhi, Commentary on Psalms CXX-CL, xv n. 1 and xviii 
n. 1; but all of this was already said by Ibn *Ezra (a source apparently unknown 
to Barker). Gross, “Rashiy u-masoret liymud ha-Torah," 28—29, discusses Ibn 
‘Ezra’s attitude to Rashi and accepts Uriel Simon's explanation that his “oppo- 
sition" to Rashi was because he believed that he knew nothing about grammar 
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(actually, according to Simon, because he could not read “Judeo-Arabic” works 
on grammar; clearly this is not what Ibn 'Ezra meant). Aharon Mondschein 
rightly rejects Simon's statement in favor of the after all obvious fact that the 
influence of Rashi was growing due to the popularity of his talmudic commen- 
taries (nevertheless, scarcely yet known in Ibn ‘Ezra’s period in Spain), "'Ve-eyn 
be-sifrav peshat raq ehad miney elef’...,” with no mention of any of the above 
studies. No one has taken note of the fact that Ibn ‘Ezra specifically states that 
his objection is not only (or even essentially) to Rashi but to the "scholars of 
our generation" who glory in their knowledge of his commentary; he refers, of 
course, to French commentators. It is because of this that he virtually ignores the 
actual commentary of Rashi in his own commentaries. 

Moses b. Maimon, Sefer ha-misvot, 46,  ha-shoresh ha-shéniy.” The original work 
was in Arabic, of course, but these expressions were in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
respectively, in the Arabic text. Maimonides discussed the idea extensively in 
other writings, particularly the "Guide"; Cohen, Opening the Gates, is an ex- 
haustive analysis of this. 

Introduction to commentary on the Torah (Biyür, ed. Chavel 1: 4—5; Heb. 
pages). He wrote this in rhyme, in a very elegant style. 

See Origen, Hom. in Lev. V (available in English, Homilies on Lev. 1—16; see 
Bibliography), and see Smalley, Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 6 ff., on 
Origen and 94, 96, 100 on Hugh of St. Victor (see also Signer, “Peshat, Sensus 
Litteralis and Sequential Narrative"). The classic study is Lubac, Exégése médiévale. 
Hanson, “The Bible in the Early Church" (Chapter 5 in Cambridge History of the 
Bible, vol. 1; vol. 2 has nothing of interest for our topic); while offering a good 
discussion of allegory in early interpretation, it ignores all ofthe aforementioned 
writers. There is a good general discussion of Jerome, 510 ff. Neither are any of 
these mentioned in any of several recent articles which shed some light (although 
not much) on this aspect of medieval Christian exegesis, in McAuliffe, et al., 
With Reverence for the Word. 

See Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, s.v. “Epiphane.” His main work, of great 
importance on "heresies" (including Judaism), has been translated into English 
(see Sources: Epiphanius of Salamis). His animosity toward Jews is reflected 
throughout this work. 

See the excellent discussion by Morrall, Medieval Imprint, 79—80. 

Scholem, On the Kabbalah and Its Symbolism, 52, remarked on the possibility of 
a connection with Christian interpretation, based on already outdated studies, 
but thought that Philo was the ultimate source not only for Christian but even 
(vaguely similar) Muslim concepts, forgetting his own earlier (34) quite sound 
criticism of those who tried to demonstrate a connection between Philo and 
later mystical traditions. Philo's unquestioned influence on early Christian alle- 
gorization is well discussed by Hanson, article cited in n. 33. 

See Smalley, Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. 

Ma'amar yiqavii ha-mayiym (philosophical commentary on Gen. 1.9), 173. Jo- 
seph Ibn Kaspiy (thirteenth century, Catalonia; see on him in Chapter 5) noted 
that because of the complexity of meanings in Hebrew, translators of the Bible 
are not completely able to render the correct meaning, "and there is no doubt 
that the Christian translator [Jerome] knew this," and thus did not translate the 
Tetragrammaton but left it in Hebrew, "and the explanation for this is deep" 
(Mishnéh kesef 2: 4—5). A study of medieval attitudes to Christian translations 
would be of interest. 

Hitgaliit ha-sodot, 142—47; see Halkin’s analysis of these passages in his article 
“Yedaiah Bedershi’s [sic] Apology,” in Altmann, Jewish Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, 171. On the two Muslim sects, the Bafainiyya and Hashwiya, see the 
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respective articles and bibliography in S.E.I. The term bdtin, used here, in this 
case implies “allegory” more than “hidden,” although both meanings are in- 
volved. Ibn ‘Aknin, who was no “mystic,” certainly did not mean that he had 
explained the text in an esoteric manner; rather, allegorically. The reference 
to Maimonides is M.T., Shoftiym: “Melakhiym” 11.3 (only the Soncino, 1490 
edition, has the text as cited by Halkin, ibid., note to line 9; available on mi- 
crofilm and also online: http://www.jnul.huji.ac.il/dl/books/html/bk1769489. 
htm). That important statement of Maimonides has been ignored, and indeed 
the significance of peshat in his thought poorly or incorrectly interpreted, by 
writers such as Twersky, Introduction to the Code of Maimonides, 145 ff.; Weiss Hal- 
ivni, Peshat and Derash, 83—88 (in fact, a lengthy digression which has nothing to 
do with peshaf) and Cohen, Three Approaches, 124—25, and Chapter 4 (although 
there are other valuable comments there). Cohen’s book on Maimonides, Open- 
ing the Gates of Interpretation, 506—07, discusses this, but with no mention of Ibn 
‘Aknin. For the correct understanding of Maimonides, see Bacher, Bibelexegese 
Mose Maimuni’s (Heb. tr. Rambam parshan ha-miqra, 22—23). 

See some examples in my “Forgery and Abrogation of the Torah,” 212-13 and 
220-21, and the text discussed in my Maimonides. Essays and Texts, 20-21. In 
fact, Maimonides allegorized all “anthropological” references to God found in 
the Bible. Although born and raised in Córdoba, he wrote most of his works in 
Egypt and therefore his biblical interpretation (in the “Guide” and elsewhere) is 
not discussed here in detail but is referred to in passing (see index). 

Thus, Weiss Halivni's claim, op. cit., 79, that the "interpretative state of mind" 
of medieval rabbis (only rabbis? no other commentators?) "embodied a belief in 
the superiority" of peshat over derash is incorrect. All medieval commentators 
(very few in Spain were rabbis) utilized at least these two methods, and many 
used all four. On Ibn 'Ezra's position on these, see below. During the early phase 
of the “Maimonidean controversy” in thirteenth-century Spain, it was reported 
to one of the opponents of philosophy, Crescas Vidal, that someone “pretending 
to wisdom” had written a commentary on the Torah interpreting it entirely as 
allegory and excluding all “simple” explanation, but no one had seen the book 
because its author had not taught it during his lifetime, and that now his son de- 
sired to have copies made of it (letter in Abba Mariy b. Moses of Lunel, Minhat 
qenaot, pt. 1: 48; letter no. 12). The story is questionable, probably part of the 
propaganda of the anti-philosophical campaign. 

The best way to define peshaf, it seems to me, is as the simple explanation of 
what a text apparently means, without concern for allegory or other possible 
implications; yet this is not "literal," because at times a text is explained in terms 
of its traditional "rabbinical" interpretation, or indeed on the basis of grammar. 
Joseph Qimhi (see Chapter 3), Sefer ha-galiiiy, 4, punned that one who tries to 
interpret the Bible "simply" (peshaf) without knowing grammar, his peshat will 
not be accepted (lo' yitpashet; in the sense of “become known,” or “explained,” 
incidentally an incorrect use of the word; cf. 1 Sam. 18.4, but perhaps influ- 
enced by Hagigah 2a; Ibn Tibbon used it in the first sense in his translation of 
Maimonides, Moreh ha-nevokhiym I. 42, and so also did Nahmanides, “Hasagot” 
[strictures] on Maimonides, Séfer ha-misvot, ed. Chavel, 92). Medieval Jew- 
ish exegetes were not "literalists," and would never have argued that the Bible 
must always be understood literally as it is written. Ibn ‘Ezra indeed said that 
"everything we find written [in the Torah] is true and without doubt," but 
added "and it has a secret," meaning that apparently "literal" statements can 
sometimes be interpreted in another way (on Gen. 3.24, ed. Weiser 1: 30 and see 
the supercommentaries in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot tovah). 
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This independence was, of course, restricted primarily to the earlier com- 
mentators of Muslim Spain (including Ibn ‘Ezra); later commentators from 
Aragón-Catalonia, such as the Qimhi family or Moses Ibn Tibbon, both of 
Spanish Provence, or Nahmanides and Bahya b. Asher from Catalonia proper, 
utilized the translations somewhat more frequently, although Nahmanides did 
not refrain from disagreeing with them at times. There is still no study of this 
subject, which ought to also include citations in the talmudic commentaries and 
response literature. 

The term refers to those who created the masdrah, literally “tradition,” scribes in 
the Land of Israel (chiefly eighth to tenth century) who attempted to establish a 
correct text of the Bible and added the vowel points, accents, etc. (see briefly the 
article "Bible — manuscripts; printed editions," the section on Masorah, in Roth, 
ed., Medieval Jewish Civilization; and the general survey of their work by M. 
Mulder in Mulder, ed., Mikra, 104—16; nevertheless, with some errors and out- 
dated references). The classic study remains that of Ginsburg, Introduction (Orlin- 
sky's preface to the rpt. ed. is important); see also Ibn Adoniyahu (“Adonijah”), 
Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible and the immensely detailed article in EJ. but 
lacking any supporting notes. It is unfortunate that the experts have generally 
failed to consult such important sources as the references to the masorali in Ibn 
Janah (see, e.g., the index to that in his Séfer ha-shorashiym) and other medieval 
sources. Ibn Janah elaborately praised the “masoretes,” whose investigations led 
to the understanding of the “words of God" (introduction to his grammatical 
treatise Sefer ha-riqmah 1: 15—16). 

Direction to the Duties of the Heart, 193—94; Hovot ha-levavot, 235—36. According 
to one manuscript, those of the first category (who look only for the literal 
meaning and precise use of language) are "the heretics, may they be cursed by 
God in the same way as the Sadducees who understood the Law [Torah] only 
by its literal and external meaning," Duties, 193 n. 6. The "heretics," probably, 
are the Qaraites. There is a certain similarity here with the first chapter of Ibn 
"Ezra's Yesod mõra, where he notes that some rely entirely on the “masoretes,” 
others whose "entire knowledge" is dependent on grammar (he, of course, ad- 
mits that grammar is essential for understanding the Bible but one should not 
devote all his study to it); others spend all their time on the study of the Bible 
and think they have reached the highest level, but it is necessary also to study 
the Talmud and other sciences (see also Simon, Arba‘ giyshot, 182-83 n. 139). 
There is a remote possibility that Ibn Paqudah's categories may have influenced 
the somewhat similar "seven ways" of interpreting the Torah according to the 
thirteenth-century qabalist Abraham Abulafia (ed. Jellinek, Philosophie und 
Kabbala, 1 f£; see generally Idel, Language, Torah and Hermeneutics in Abraham 
Abulafia). Diana Lobel’s brilliant article, “Speaking About God. Bahya as Bib- 
lical Exegete,” is really about his theological approach to biblical issues in com- 
parison with Sa'adya, and not actual exegesis. 

Ibn ‘Aknin, Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 16—19. He mentions specifically Sa‘dyah, Abū 
Zakariya Yahya Ibn Da'üd al-Fàst (usually identified as Judah Hayyüj; discussed 
later here), Ibn Janah, Ibn Naghrillah (note that he correctly transcribes the 
name in the Judeo-Ar. text, a fact ignored by all who have written about him), 
Ibn Baron, Ibn Bil'am and Moses Ibn Chicatilla. Incidentally, the reference to 
“Bacher” in Halkin's note there, without further identification, is to be un- 
derstood as his chapter “Hebraische Sprachwissenschaft vom 10. bis zum 16. 
Jahrhunderts.” Recently, Mordechai Cohen has argued that Ibn Janah intro- 
duced a radically "new" interpretation of peshat according to which there are 
two ways of understanding a verse: the "simple" or plain meaning (what Cohen 
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labels the “philological-contextual” interpretation) and the traditional rabbincal 
or “halakhic” interpretation. Yet, in fact, according to Cohen, there are not two 
equal interpretations but only peshat “even if it differs from rabbinic halakhic 
interpretation” (Opening the Gates of Interpretation, 62—63). Cohen, nevertheless, 
is undoubtedly correct about the polarity of peshat and derash in Ibn Janah; sur- 
prisingly, he does not mention the probable influence of this on Ibn ‘Ezra or Ibn 
‘Aknin. 

The proverb was noted already by Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften 2: 266, no. 63 
(prior to Steinschneider, whom Halkin cites), and see especially Stern, “First 
in Thought Is the Last in Action.” The proverb appears in Jewish sources first 
in Abraham bar Hayya (Hiyya), Megilat ha-megaleh, 52; also in Judah ha-Lévy, 
Kiizariy III. 73 (tr. Hirschfeld, 196; Ibn Tibbon in the introduction to Chapter 
2 of his translation of Ibn Paqudah, Hovot ha-levavót; and much later in Ibn 
Adret, Hidüshey ha-Rashba: peyrüshey ha-hagadot, 139) and in Bahya b. Asher 
Ibn Hallawa, “Petiyhah” to his Biyür, ed. Chavel 1: 2. Not all of these were 
mentioned by Stern. It appears also in Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt (late fourteenth 
century; Tudela, Tarazona), “Safnat pa‘néah” (not to be confused with the work 
of the same title by Joseph b. El'azar “Bonfils”), unpublished supercommentary 
on Ibn ‘Ezra; excerpts published by Dov Schwartz, "Parshanut ha-agadah shel 
R? Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt," 70, line 11; Schwartz made no comment on this. It 
is also in Matityahu (b. Moses) “ha-Yishariy” (early fifteenth century), Peyrüsh... 
Avot, 74, citing Judah ha-Lévy. Most of these were ignored by Stern. Ibn ‘Ezra 
also wrote a threefold commentary on at least parts of Song of Songs, the third 
of which is allegory but not "philosophical." Both this and Ibn 'Aknin's com- 
mentaries will be discussed later in detail. Peculiarly, Rosenberg (“Parshanut 
ha-fiylosofiyt le-Shiyr ha-shiyriym," 135) thought that Maimonides “was not 
the first who explained Song of Songs" philosophically (actually brief references 
to it in the "Guide") for it is “well known" that this was the approach of Ibn 
‘Aknin. Ibn ‘Aknin wrote his commentary after Maimonides, of course, and in- 
deed Rosenberg in his note there seems to have been aware of that (after stating 
that he would not analyze Ibn'Aknin's "opinions," he proceeds at length to do 
exactly that). 

Commentary on Job 1.6, in Schwarz, ed., Tiqvat endsh, 180. 

Ibn Ghiyath’s commentary on Ecclesiastes (erroneously attributed to Sa‘adyah 
in Hamésh megiylot ‘im peyrishiym ‘atiygiym, 162—63. Ibn ‘Ezra(h), Kitab, ed. 
Halkin, 36/37, line 28 ff). He adds that this superiority of the sage to a prophet 
may be confirmed from Jer. 18.18, “Torah [teaching] shall not perish from the 
priest, nor counsel from the wise [sage], nor the word from the prophet,” where 
“sage” is prior to the prophet. 

See Perez, “Yahaso shel R [sic] Yonah Ibn Janah le-teqstiym maqbiyliym be- 
miqra," 126 n. 3. The article itself discusses some examples of Ibn Janah’s com- 
parisons of similar biblical words or texts, adding little to what is already known. 
On the Byzantine tradition (the term sadran as editor-reviser), see Ta-Shma, 
"Peyrush Divrey ha-Yamiym she-bi-ktav-yad Minken [Munich] 5”; Steiner, 
“Textual and Exegetical Notes to Nicholas de Lange" and “A Jewish Theory of 
Biblical Redaction From Byzantium." In the second article, Steiner mentions 
that “Reuel” calls the editor sadran, which might be confusing since Reuel is 
not identified; the reference is to one of the commentators in the Byzantine 
texts; see Aslanov, “Les gloses judéo-helléniques du ‘Commentaire de Re’uel 
sur Ezéchiel' " (unmentioned by Steiner). The texts referred to are in de Lange, 
Greek Jewish Texts. Ta-Shma, cited by Steiner ("Jewish Theory," 126), dis- 
covered that the term sadran is also found in the work of another Byzantine 
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commentator, Tuvyah (“Tobias”) b. El'azar (eleventh century), Leqah tov 1: 210— 
11 (see Bibliography). Moses Qimhi in his commentary (erroneously attributed 
to Ibn ‘Ezra) on Ezra 4.8 refers to the words of the scribe and the “editors,” or 
arrangers (mesadriym), while his younger brother David used mehabér to refer to 
the "compiler" of Psalms and for the "authors-narrators" of Joshua and Samuel, 
and so also later Joseph Ibn Kaspiy for the author-editor of Kings (Steiner, 148, 
and see 146 on a reference in a responsum of Simon b. Semah Duran to the kotév 
[^writer," in sense of editor, perhaps] of Ezra and so of Kings). As Steiner noted, 
the term sadran in this sense of editor is not found in "Spanish" (Spain proper) 
Hebrew sources; rather, forms of h-b-r, “put together" or “compose” (particu- 
larly Ibn *Ezra). Steiner, 154, was informed by Bernard Septimus that this Heb. 
term is the equivalent of Ar. "alif. Septimus probably took this from Kutscher, 
Toldot mehqar ha-lashon 1: 20, but this is incorrect; rather, the term is the exact 
equivalent of Ar. habr, “to write, compose.” 

This is the group of sages in the Land of Israel who came after the period of 
Ezra, but how long after and who exactly they were is unknown; cf. (Mishnah) 
Pirqey avot 1.1, and see the commentary of R. Travers Herford in his ed. and tr., 
The Ethics of the Talmud: Sayings of the Fathers (1945; with numerous subsequent 
editions; paper ed. N.Y., 1969), 20—22. See also Frankel, Darkhey ha-mishnah, 
4—5, and Krochmal, Moreh nevokhey ha-zeman, 42—43. 

B.B. 14a; Ecclesiastes rabah on 7.19, etc. Thus, Simon is incorrect in stating that 
the rabbis never attributed the collecting of Psalms to Ezra, and using this to 
accuse Ibn ‘Ezra of "ignorance" of the Talmud (Four Approaches, 183—84). 

On Ibn Hazm, see my “Forgery and Abrogation,” 207, and on Muslim polemic 
generally 205 ff. and n. 29. See Perles, "Ahron [sic] Ben Gerson Aboulrabi," 
246—48. This is peculiar enough, for apparently he thought that Arabic predated 
Hebrew. Even more peculiar is that, if the angels do not understand Aramaic 
(according to well-known rabbinical statements), do they understand Arabic? 
Surprisingly, all of this was ignored by Steiner, “Jewish Theory of Biblical Re- 
daction" and authorities he consulted, in their effort to portray Ibn 'Ezra as 
uninterested (!) in chronological problems. He was, indirectly, accused of her- 
esy in at least one source. ‘Ezra (b. Moses [?] or Solomon) of Gerona (d. ca. 
1248) wrote a qabalistic commentary on Song of Songs (Hebrew text in Moses 
b. Nahman, Kitvey, vol. 2, a reprint of earlier faulty editions, erroneously at- 
tributed to Nahmanides); see Bibliography for translations. A statement there 
appears only in the text as found in Chavel's edition (Kitvey) and translated only 
by Brody (85), who made no comment on this. It states that one should guard 
his soul from "those" who claim that Ezra added to the text of the Torah such 
things as "The Canaanites were then in the Land,” or “Behold, his bed is a bed 
of iron." This is total heresy, against which the rabbis said that one who “de- 
spised the word of the Lord" (Num. 15.31) is one who says that the Torah, even 
a single verse, is not from heaven (God). That the statement is found in none of 
the manuscripts consulted by Vajda, who therefore omitted it in his translation, 
clearly indicates that it is a later interpolation, intended as an attack on Ibn 'Ezra. 
Moses Ibn Tibbon (thirteenth century) was one who could not “keep still” — "and 
I am the tale-bearer revealing to the intelligent his [Ibn ‘Ezra’s] measure [manah; 
cf. Jer. 13.25, or “portion,” i.e., his meaning] but not his substance" (i.e., perhaps 
not the full implications) — and he explained that the meaning is that Moses could 
not have written this verse, which could only have been written after Joshua had 
driven the Canaanites from the Land; he also notes the similar verse Gen. 12.6 
(commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra on Genesis, Appendix II, in Moses Ibn Tibbons Kom- 
mentar zum Hohelied, 612-13, beginning at line 30). However, in a brief note in 
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Bet mikra (Beyt miqra) 32 (111) (1987): 355-56 (and in more detail in “Le-feyrush 
rav [sic] Yishaq ben [sic] Giyat le-Kohelet," K"S 52 [1977]: 159), Shraga Abramson 
called attention to the opinion of Isaac Ibn Ghiyath (see here below on him) that 
az, usually “then,” can sometimes have the meaning of sham, “there.” Abramson 
cites various instances where the word can, in fact, have that meaning; if so, the 
verse could be interpreted not as “the Canaanites were then in the land” but were 
there in the land, at the time of Abraham, which would remove the difficulty. 
However, Ibn ‘Ezra himself mentioned this opinion of Ibn Ghiyath (Deut. 10.6 
and, without mentioning his name, also Gen. 49.24); if so, he obviously knew of 
this and yet did not apply it to the verse under discussion here. 

Centuries later, Spinoza discussed this at length, adding other examples of verses 
in the Pentateuch which apparently could not have been written in the time of 
Moses; see Spinoza, Theologico-Political Treatise, 121 ff. However, Spinoza's as- 
sumption that Ibn ‘Ezra also had intended to indicate that “beyond the Jordan,” 
at the beginning of Deuteronomy, was also in this category of impossible things 
is incorrect. On the mistaken belief of M. Perlmann that Spinoza claimed that 
Ibn ‘Ezra had stated that Moses was not the author (or rather, transcriber) of the 
Torah, see my “Forgery and Abrogation of the Torah," 205-06; the claim is 
that of Spinoza, not Ibn ‘Ezra. Most recently T.M. Rudavsky has written on the 
connection between Spinoza and Ibn ‘Ezra (Chapter 3 in Nadler, ed., Spinoza 
and Medieval Jewish Philosophy; however, with several errors). S. Abramson, in 
his harsh review (K"S 51 [1976]: 653) of Weiser's edition of Ibn ‘Ezra, criticized 
him on his interpretation of Ibn ‘Ezra on these examples, saying that his notes 
(3: 214) are actually the opposite of what Ibn ‘Ezra intended. However, from 
the example of Mt. Moriah, it is obvious that Abramson was also mistaken in 
claiming that Ibn ‘Ezra did not go beyond the talmudic assertion (of one rabbi 
only) that Ezra wrote some verses after the death of Moses; clearly, this verse 
could only have been written after the Temple was built (and see the statement 
of Joseph “Bonfils” cited here in the following paragraph). There is nothing new 
in the brief note of Harvey, "Spinoza on Ibn 'Ezra's ‘Secret of the Twelve" it is 
no surprise that Hobbes said much the same as Spinoza, since as I pointed out in 
my 1976 dissertation he plagiarized constantly from him. For exaggerated claims 
about the “influence” on Ibn ‘Ezra of the Muslim charge that Ezra forged the 
Bible, see Steiner, "Jewish Theory of Biblical Redaction,” 158; on that topic, see 
my “Forgery and Abrogation of the Torah.” 

SOfnat pa‘néah 1: 149. See there also, 91-92, on Gen. 12.6 and 112, on Gen. 22.14 
(concerning which he seems to have had a better understanding of Ibn 'Ezra's 
intent). See also his brief discussion (2: 65—66) on Deut. 1.2. 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Sefer ha-'ibür, 10a. On the meaning of hargashdt, the physical senses, 
see also his commentary on Deut. 4.28. Prior to Ibn 'Ezra, Samuel b. Hofniy, 
head of the yeshivah of Sura (in "Babylon," Iraq), wrote that if the words of 
the sages contradict reason we are not required to accept their interpretation 
(as cited in an excerpt of the commentary of Judah Ibn Bil'am on Samuel in 
Harkavy, Me'asef nidahiym, end of book, 15 n. 20). In one of his grammatical 
works, Ibn ‘Ezra criticized the statement of the sages concerning several passages 
in the Bible which are to be understood as “‘scribal corrections," which in fact he 
said could be explained as written. However, he added, 


but I do not say that these [my] explanations are true and without doubt, but 

"there are seventy faces [explanations] to the Torah" [Gen. rabah 13.15] for I 

well know that the knowledge of the smallest of the early sages is greater than 
ours. 

(Séfer sahot [Fürth, 1827; photo rpt. in vol. 3 of 

Ibn *Ezra, Kitvey 3, 74b) 
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Peyrüshey ha-TOrah, ed. Weiser 1: 137, 139. This is in direct contradiction to 
the incorrect assertion of Uriel Simon that Ibn ‘Ezra “fiercely rejects even cau- 
tious attempts at conjectural emendation of the text" (his brief note on Ibn 
‘Ezra in Sebo, Hebrew Bible 1/2: 382). Obviously, statements such as Deut. 4.16 
must be understood metaphorically. Ibn ‘Ezra may well have been influenced 
by Sa'adyah Gaon, who wrote very similarly that sometimes things in the Bible 
are not to be understood in the literal sense but must be interpreted in accord 
with tradition or with reason (Amáanát w’al-i’tiqadat 5.8 and 7.1; introduction to 
his commentary on the Torah, Peyrüshey Rav Sa‘adyah Gaon le-Bereshiyt, 17—18). 
Mordechai Cohen, who did not mention either Sa'adyah or Ibn 'Ezra in this 
respect, cites Ibn Bil‘am, and this may very well have also influenced Ibn ‘Ezra: 


Know that we do not remove a verse from its obvious sense (záliir) except on 
account of three things. The first of those is if that verse infringes upon rea- 
son. Then interpretation... should be applied in order to divert it toward that 
which is reason[able]. And the second is that it infringes on what is in another 
verse and the two [biblical] utterances contradict one another, then we must 
interpret...one of them as befitting [!] in order to harmonize them. And the 
third is if the verse opposes what has arrived from the tradition; then we in- 
terpret it as necessary to make it consistent with the tradition. 
(Cohen, Opening the Gates of Interpretation, 67; citing the commentary on 
Deut. 4.24, edited in the thesis of Perez; the translation is Cohen's. 
See n. 151 for Ibn Bil‘am’s source; in fact, Sa‘adyah) 


Ex. 35.27 ("long recension," ed. Weiser 2: 228). It is unlikely that there would 
have been enough oil, or that it would have lasted that long. 

Ibid., 139. In fact, this clearly is derived from Sa‘adyah, Amanat w'al-i'tiqadát 
[S@fer ha-emunot ve-ha-dé ot], 7.1; Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 415, who stated that 
we do not accept literally anything in the Bible which contradicts the senses, 
or reason, or some other biblical statement, or what has been received by tradi- 
tion from the rabbis. In any such case, we search for a meaning in accord with 
Hebrew usage which would make it possible to reconcile the contradiction. 
To this, Ibn ‘Ezra adds that if all else fails, we admit that we do not understand 
it. Cohen, Three Approaches, 40—41 discusses this, and also (41, paragraph 1) a 
similar text from Ibn 'Ezra's biblical commentary. Weiss Halivni, Peshat and 
Derash, 81, gave an incorrect and even dangerously inaccurate interpretation of 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s position, according to which “law is only [!] derived from rabbinic 
ordinance or tradition," or that when there is a contradiction between the plain 
meaning and reason derash is followed as the “true meaning of the text." Noth- 
ing, of course, could be further from Ibn 'Ezra's words or intent. 

See, e.g., his "regular" commentary on Ex. 25.29, ed. Weiser 2: 175, correcting 
the reading of 1 Chron. 28.17). 

Ed. Weiser 1: 140—41. 

"Other recension" to Genesis, ed. Weiser 1: 157. 

Ed. Weiser 2: 265—66; cf. also his comment on Ex. 15.28, ibid., 268. In Chapter 1 
of his Yesod mora, he also criticized scholars who rely too much on derash. The 
term sOd ("secret") as used by Ibn ‘Ezra often means “reason; explanation,” 
and seldom esoteric interpretation. This has misled several medieval authors of 
supercommentaries on Ibn 'Ezra who attempted to explain "secrets" that are 
not there, and so even sometimes modern commentators such as S.D. Luzzatto; 
see Lipshitz, "yüniym, 41 concerning Luzzatto's peculiar attempt to find the 
"secret" alluded to by Ibn ‘Ezra on Num. 5.18, where in fact sod there is simply 
the "meaning" ofthe word. Skepticism about some ofthe hyperbolic statements 
found in midrash and in talmudic agadót was also expressed by Judah b. Barzilay, 
Peyrüsh sefer yesiyrah, 41. 
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Ex. 20.1, ed. Weiser 2: 125 ff. 

Shevu'ot 20b (“what the mouth is unable to speak nor the ear to hear" is added 
there); Mekhilta (“Ba-hddesh” 7), ed. and tr. Lauterbach 2: 252. 

However, this difficulty was "explained" in the Talmud, Sanhedrin 56b, that 
they were commanded about this at Marah (Ex. 15.23, where God gave them “a 
statute and ordinance," verse 25). Nothing is said in the Talmud about the sec- 
ond “as the Lord your God has commanded you" (to honor father and mother); 
presumably that also was commanded at Marah. 

Weiser's note, 2: 129 n. 41, is completely irrelevant, since nothing of what he 
says is actually stated in the commentary on Deut. 5.5. 

See Perez, “Yahaso shel R? [sic] Yonah Ibn Janah,” 126 n. 3. 

Isaac Ibn Alahdab (ca. 1350?—1429), Leshon ha-zahav, ed. Ya'aqov Spiegel in the 
obscure journal Be-khal darkheykha da‘éhu (Bar-Ilan University) 12 (2001): 14— 
34. He was a student of Judah b. Asher of Toledo and a poet and astronomer. 
While interesting, there is nothing of profound importance in his treatise (un- 
like his larger astronomical and mathematical treatises of great importance). 
See Ibn Chicatilla, ed. and tr. Poznanski, 109 (nos. 42, 47), 113 (no. 106). Amaz- 
ingly, Uriel Simon wrote that "as far as we know" Ibn 'Ezra was the first to 
ascribe the second part of Isaiah to another writer ("Ibn Ezra between Medie- 
valism and Modernism," 257; repeated elsewhere by him and now commonly 
accepted). The problem of the attribution of Psalms to various authors, accord- 
ing to the headings, has long been recognized; however, as will be noted below, 
Ibn ‘Ezra did not agree with Ibn Chicatilla on this and generally accepted the 
traditional attributions. See most recently on the problem, related to the dis- 
crepancies between the Septuagint and the Hebrew texts, the interesting article 
of Herbst, “La exegesis intra-biblica,” especially 27-30, with reference to other 
studies. 

Ibn Chicatilla, op. cit., 100—01 (Isa. 40.1), 109 (Ps. 42.47 and 51.20); see also 
there 101, on Isa. 52.13: "this prophecy was said concerning King Hezekiah" 
(from a commentary of Judah Ibn Bil‘am, not in the published text of his com- 
mentary on Isaiah [see Bibliography]; obviously Poznanski had a different man- 
uscript, and his book should have been consulted by the editors of Ibn Bil‘am). 
Overlooked by Poznański was Ibn ‘Ezra’s statement in his commentary on Isaiah 
that Ibn Chicatilla explained all of Chapter 11 as referring to Hezekiah; cf. also 
on Obadiah v. 17 (cited by Poznanski): "this is about the days of Hezekiah.” 
However, in the edited commentary on Isaiah, Ibn Bil'am rebukes his prede- 
cessor for applying the prophecy of Isa. 53.12 to Hezekiah, and strongly asserts 
that 60.12 is a prophecy on "the future" (messianic era) and not about Hezekiah, 
as those "lacking in faith" think, particularly Ibn Chicatilla *may God forgive 
and redeem him." This was also the subject of rebuke by Nahmanides, who 
called Ibn Chicatilla “the lying priest" (he was a koh@n, member of the priestly 
clan) and “stubborn [or perverted]” (Moses b. Nahman, Sefer ha-geülah, in his 
Kitvey, ed. Chavel 1: 274—76; he, of course, did not see the original texts (Arabic) 
either of Ibn Chicatilla or of Ibn Bil'am but followed Ibn 'Ezra's criticism. See 
also below, Isaac Abravanel's criticism of Ibn Chicatilla and Ibn Bil‘am (he also, 
like Nahmanides, did not know Arabic; see Chapter 4). Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) also 
referred to this, stating that none ofthe prophetic statements about the messianic 
age is to be interpreted as parable, and anyone who tries to interpret them thus 
"does not believe in the Jewish law." He concludes by noting that Ibn Bil'am 
wrote a treatise in which he collected all of the miracles in the Torah and the 
Prophets, and wrote that they were an indication of the future (Kitab 268/269, 
last paragraph). Similarly, his criticism (232/233, line 84 ff.) that those who 
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attempt to calculate the “end” (the redemption) based on passages in Daniel 
and the like are foolish possibly refers to Ibn Chicatilla; or to Judah (?) Ibn al- 
Fakhkhar or Ibn Gabirol (see Ibn ‘Ezra’s criticism of them on Daniel 11.31). 
The complex nature of Ibn Chicatilla’s attitude to the Psalms is detailed exten- 
sively by Simon, Arba‘ giyshot, 104 ff. (tr. 121 f£). Perhaps the most important 
contribution of that book was the discovery of a manuscript containing a much 
longer version of Ibn ‘Ezra’s introduction to Psalms, edited by Simon there, 
237-43; translation of the book, 308-29 (with also the "regular" introduction 
found in printed editions of his commentary, 247—48; tr. 330-33), according to 
which Simon convincingly argued that the anonymously worded references in 
that introduction are in fact intended to be Ibn Chicatilla (it is unfortunate that 
in the discussion itself he failed to cite the pages of the introduction in his own 
text). Simon seems to imply (110, 111; tr. 127, 128) that it was generally accepted 
that David was a prophet, but this is nowhere specifically stated in rabbinic 
sources; see Makkot 23b—24a concerning his reduction of the 613 command- 
ments to 11 (which perhaps implies prophetic status). Aside from Ibn 'Ezra, few 
if any of our medieval commentaries considered David a prophet. Simon, 114 
(tr. 131-32), enumerated 14 psalms which Ibn Chicatilla believed were written 
at a later period. Simon's book, which is also cited below in the discussions of 
Ibn Chicatilla and of Ibn ‘Ezra, is generally an important study, but not without 
problems (not the least of which is the peculiar failure to include David Qimhi); 
see my review in Hebrew Studies 25 (1984): 210—13. 

Ibn Dà'üd, Sefer ha- Qabbalah, text 74, Eng. tr. 103. This is cited by Simon in 
his ed. of Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney peyrüshey... le-Trey-‘Asar, 97 n. 8, as if he had made 
the discovery that apparently few Qaraites held such a view and that Ibn Da'üd 
perhaps referred to Ibn Bil'am and Ibn Chicatilla. In fact, both of these obser- 
vations were already made by Gershon Cohen, the editor and translator of Ibn 
Da'üd (see there, 103, note to line 166, and the introduction, xxxvi ff., and see 
300—01). It is not so certain that "few" Qaraites held this view; a thorough in- 
vestigation of this remains to be done. It seems to me unlikely that Ibn Da'üd 
was here criticizing Ibn Chicatilla (as noted below, Ibn Bil'am did not make any 
such claims, as far as we know), since he wrote very positively about him as hav- 
ing been one of those who had written “books, liturgies [i.e., piyüfiym; religious 
poems], poems, hymns in praise of our Creator, exalted be His name, and verses 
of consolation to fortify the hearts of Israel in the lands of their dispersion" (text 
73; tr. 102). It would scarcely be consistent for the author to criticize him on the 
very next page for denying that “consolatory passages" of the Bible referred to 
the messianic period. 

See the text of his description of his works, edited from manuscript in Renan 
(Neubauer), Ecrivains juifs, 193: “ha-séfer ha-shemiyniy.” See also ibid., 96—97. Ibn 
Kaspiy, dependent as he was on Ibn 'Ezra and Maimonides, had a unique un- 
derstanding of the names of God which differed from the explanations offered 
by both of those (see also his Mishnéh kesef 2: 2—3); see the discussion by Basil 
Herring in his translation of Ibn Kaspiy, Gevia‘ Kesef, 84 f£; however, he dealt 
(89) only with the second statement referred to in Ecrivains but he apparently 
overlooked the crucial passage from the manuscript mentioned above. See also 
his important observations (94—95) about the alleged creative powers in certain 
divine names according to Ibn Kaspiy. 

We still know relatively little about his life. According to Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h), 
he was from Tortosa (then a Muslim city). It is known that he wrote, at the re- 
quest of the Jewish government official Hasdai Ibn Shaprüt (whom he served as 
secretary), the famous letter to the Khazar king On Hasdai Ibn Shaprüt; see my 
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Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 79—86, and notes; and on the famous letter, 85, and the 
works cited in the notes there. Valle Rodriguez, Historia de la gramatica hebrea en 
España, vol. 1, deals extensively with the grammatical activity of Ibn Sarüq, Ibn 
Labrat and their students; and see his "Exégesis bíblica de Menahem ben Sartiq” 
on grammatical approaches to his understanding of the Bible. 

See Bibliography for his Mahberet. There are two rather technical articles relat- 
ing to this: Steiner, "Meaningless, Meaningfulness, and Super-Meaningfulness 
in Scripture," and Saenz-Badillos, "Los ‘hapax legomena’ bíblicos en Menahem 
Ben Saruq,” and see the list and discussion of these (hapax legomena, unique 
words) in Valle Rodriguez, Historia de la gramática 1: 436-39, and his “Exégesis 
bíblica de Menahem ben Sārūq.” In a more general way, see Saenz-Badillos, 
"Filología hispanohebrea del siglo X como exégesis.” 

So also Judah ha-Lévy gave this passage as one of the examples of the “defini- 
tive heh"; that is, a statement and not a question (Kuzariy II. 80; tr. 128-29; see 
Bibliography). David b. Samuel Ibn Süsan (not “Shoshan”), one of the exiles of 
1492 and member of a distinguished family, wrote in Jerusalem a commentary 
on Ecclesiastes in which he critiques the interpretation of this verse in the Zohar, 
which in fact is derived entirely from Ibn Sartiq; see Langermann, "David Ibn 
Shoshan [sic] on Spirit and Soul” (Langermann, 73, mentions also Ibn Janah; see 
the following paragraph here, but from a secondary source). 

Sefer ha-shorashiym, 76. 

See Ta-Shma, "Sifrey ha-riyvut beyn ha-R.Ab"D le-veyn Rabiy Zerahyah 
ha-Lévy.” 

Joseph Ibn Saddiq, ‘Olam qatan, 77. 

Robinson, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes,” 112, section 22; 
114-15, section 27; see also 142 n. 254, 143 n. 255, 144 n. 283. See Chapter 4 on 
this commentary. 

Kitab al-nutaf, see Bibliography (cf. S. Poznański in J.Q.R. [n.s.] 16 [1925]: 
258—66). There is now a critical edition and translation (Heb.) by Nasir Basal 
(Tel-Aviv, 2001). Kokóvtsov's text was reprinted in Allony, ed., Mi-sifrey ha- 
balshanut, 1—58, with additions, 193—204. Unfortunately, the Russian introduc- 
tory material was not included in Allony's reprint, nor did he provide his own 
introduction to the reprint of the texts; worse, the texts were not translated into 
Hebrew). Additional fragments were edited by Bacher, Grammatische Terminol- 
ogie des Hayyuj; and in Hirschfeld, Arabic Chrestomathy, 37—50; by Allony in Bet 
mikra [Beyt migra] 8 (16) (1963): 90—105 (rpt. in Allony, op. cit., 1-15 [Hebrew 
numerals]; and Abramson, Mi-piy ba'aley leshonot, 25—86 (and see there 89 ff. on 
Judges). However, there are two important corrections to be made to Abram- 
son (105): the Keter shém tov is by Shéem Tov Ibn Gaon, not “RIYTB"A” (Yom 
Tov Ishbili), and in “he-hasiyd b"r barūkh” there is undoubtedly an error for 
ha-RiY Ba" T, i.e., Isaac b. Todros, who was the teacher of Ibn Gaon. A useful 
brief summary of Hayyüj's grammatical approach to biblical exegesis is Maman, 
“Linguistic School [of Spanish Jewish exegesis].” Hayyüj was cited by Ibn Bil'am 
(see below on him) on the “Twelve Prophets”; see Poznanski, "Arabic Com- 
mentary...," 8. I prefer this term (which translates the traditional Trey-'asar) to 
“Minor” prophets, employed in his article and traditionally in Christian versions 
of the Bible. 

Allony, Mi-sifrey ha-balshanüt, 15 (Heb. numeral): some difficult or unique bib- 
lical words can be understood according to their later mishnaic usage. It should 
be noted that, contrary to the assertion of many modern scholars, medieval 
grammarians frequently referred to postbiblical Hebrew. 

His dictionary: Sefer ha-shorashiym. Wilensky's ed. of his main grammatical 
work, Sefer ha-riqmah, in the Hebrew translation of Ibn Tibbon (see Bibliography 
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for all these works), has a complete index of biblical passages cited or discussed; 
however, there is no index of words explained, which makes the work dif- 
ficult to use. It should be noted that the long list of variants in biblical pas- 
sages (differences in his citation from the accepted text), ibid. 2: 494-96, does 
not necessarily indicate that he actually had a different reading, since he may 
have quoted from memory. Bacher, Vier Abhandlungen, has one section (book) 
devoted to his biblical exegesis, with some important observations. Berliner, 
“Tosafot ‘al peyrush RaB‘A ‘al ha-Torah,” published excerpts of Ibn Janah and 
others (it has nothing to do with Ibn ‘Ezra; apparently the meaning is "in ad- 
dition to” his commentary). Ibn Janah, Peyrüsh, is a collection of some (not all) 
of his statements relating to the Bible. Maman, “Linguistic School," 267-75, 
discusses Ibn Janah from a grammatical perspective rather than as a biblical 
exegete. However, Maman was the first to call attention (273) to an overlooked 
explanation by Ibn Janah (Shorashiym, 219) of the problematic word, which has 
also troubled modern scholars, kiy in Ps. 16.8 (sheviytiy AdOnay le-negdiy tamiyd 
kiy mi-miyniy bal-amof) as being similar to Ar. kay, “so that; therefore.” Another 
interesting article is M. Perez, "Le-darkho ha-parshaniyt shel R’ [sic] Yonah 
Ibn Janah,” dealing with his discussion of 20 examples in the Bible where ref- 
erence is made in a verse to something which does not precede it immediately 
but rather a few (or even several) verses before (cf. Sefer ha-riqmah 1, Chapter 
34). Finally, mention must be made of the important discussion by Mordechai 
Cohen, Opening the Gates of Interpretation, 57—66, demonstrating his use of in- 
terpretive principles familiar in Arabic sources which he may have seen. A 
fragment of an apparent commentary on Chronicles was edited by M. Perez in 
Tarbiz (Tarbis) 58 (1989): 283—88. The possibility that he translated (Judeo-Ar.) 
the "Song of Deborah" (Judges 5) has been suggested, although this in fact 
is unlikely (Judah Ratzaby, "Tafsiyr shiyrat-Deborah li-ben Janah,” Sinai 66 
[1970]: 94—95); there are several manuscripts of such translations, in addition to 
the famous one of Sa'adyah; see, e.g., Shunary, “An Arabic Tafsir of the Song 
of Deborah." 

Sefer ha-riqmah 1: 319720; Wilensky there (320 n. 1) cited and discussed the ex- 
planation given in Ibn Janah‘s dictionary, Sefer ha-shorashiym, 51. On Ibn Hasdai, 
see also Sefer ha-riqmah, 175, lines 13—17; 279, line 19 (see n. 6 there, also for 
reference in another of his works). 

Sefer ha-riqmah 1: 48—49 and see n. 1 there. 

Shorashiym, 163—64. 

Ibid., 411 (p-r-h), but cf. 65, where he said that the meaning of porat is the same 
as pe'orot ("boughs, branches,” only in plural, in Ezek. 17.6, etc.). 

Shorashiym, 75—77. 

Shorashiym, 234, lines 2 and 3 from the bottom. See Gesenius, Hebrew Lexicon, 
502, who suggested "crimson," and "probably" a Persian loan word, but he also 
cited Ibn Janah. It is likely that Ibn Janah intended the famous dye of the purpura 
shellfish, a spiral-shaped fish which produces the liquid from which the famous 
"royal purple" dye was made (perhaps also tekhelet, used in biblical times for 
the central dyed cord in the ritual fringes attached to a four-cornered garment; 
generally this is mistakenly assumed to mean " blue"), which color is similar to 
a rose but inclining to black (in other words, purple), according to Pliny, Natu- 
ral History UX. 60, 61 (see Ginsburg, Song of Songs, 179). Ibn 'Ezra followed Ibn 
Janah in his (standard) commentary on Song of Songs: “there are those who say 
[it is] Mount Carmel, [but] it is not, but a color,” citing also 2 Chron. 3.14 (the 
word 'ayin in his commentary there means "color," cf. Num. 11.7, as explicitly 
stated in the "other" recension of his commentary, Peyrüsh Shiyr ha-shiyriym, 9; 


see Bibliography). 
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Ibn ‘Ezra (commentary on Ex., ed. Weiser 2: 11) cites this in the name of Judah 
Ibn Quraysh (Quréys). However, it is not in Ibn Quraysh, Risãla. The same is 
true ofa statement cited by Ibn ‘Ezra on Amos 6.10; see Comentarios hebreos medi- 
evales al libro de Amos (see Sources in Bibliography), 208—09 n. 1. Unfortunately, 
we do not have Ibn ‘Ezra on Proverbs (the commentary published in his name is 
actually by Moses Qimhi, to be discussed in Chapter 4). 

Shorashiym, 512-13. Joseph Ibn Kaspiy also used it in this sense, explaining Prov. 
10.5 (masktyl), “and this is the rule for every man of whatever craft” (introduction 
to his “second recension” on Proverbs, in ‘Asarah keley kesef 1: 83). 

Qimhi, Sefer ha-shorashiym, s.v. sh-g-h. See the brief discussion of this by Cohen, 
Three Approaches, 153. Cohen asserts that the “normal sense" of the verb is “to 
err," which is not correct (it is one meaning), and thus mistranslates what Qimhi 
says. Cohen was apparently unaware that Ibn Janah made no such statement; for 
Ibn Janah’s actual statement as to the meaning of the verb, see his Shorashiym, 
497 (referring, incidentally, to a work of Hayyüj). See Maimonides, M.T., Mada‘: 
“Hilkhot teshüvah," 6.10, and the criticism of Abraham b. David of Posquiéres 
there (cited also by Cohen). However, the perplexing issue of the "allegorical" 
meaning ofthe verb is easily solved on the basis ofthe Aramaic Targum of Prov- 
erbs there, which translates it as tigras (“acquire [knowledge]”). 

See also Simon, “Who Was the Proponent of Lexical Substitution...,” 79. Most 
of Simon’s article contains nothing new except (224) the discovery that several 
manuscripts of the commentary on Dan. 1.1 read “...there was a great com- 
mentator in Spain and he explained in ten books...,” which clearly proves that 
Ibn Janah was intended (Ibn ‘Ezra, in his Yesod mora, 1, referred to “ten books” 
composed by Ibn Janah, although we know only of seven). Joseph Ibn Kaspiy 
(Tiyrat kesef, in his Mishnéh kesef 1: 36) also cited Ibn ‘Ezra on this, saying that he 
did well in calling Ibn Janàh (he specifically names him) “the overturner of the 
words of the living God,” referring to the above statement in Dan. 1.1. Cohen, 
M. “Moses Ibn Ezra,” in Sæbø, ed., Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 1/2: 286 n. 12, 
erroneously claimed that Ibn *Ezra(h) also “rejected the substitution principle" 
of Ibn Janàh; what he actually criticized him for was devoting a chapter (27) of 
his Kitab al-liima* (Sefer ha-rigmah, Chapter 28) to words which say one thing and 
mean another (actually, simile). “If all [of what he wrote] were true, no story [in 
the Bible] would be believable nor would any commandment be able to stand” 
(Ibn ‘Ezra(h) Kitab, 258/259, lines 30-32 [Cohen cites the marginal folio num- 
ber of the manuscript. printed in the edition]. On yet another disagreement, see 
Perez, "Le-darkho ha-parshaniyt shel R? [sic] YOnah Ibn Janah” (2). 

All of this is discussed in Weiser’s note to the “regular” commentary on Ex. 
19.12 (ed. Weiser 2: 122), from which it was copied without acknowledgment by 
Simon, “Ibn Ezra’s Harsh Language and Biting Humor,” in Diaz Esteban, ed., 
Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo, 326-27 (original Heb. version in Levin, Mehgariym, 
111-20). Incidentally, Simon's translation of mahbiyl as "prater" (and so in other 
of his articles) should be corrected to “confounder”; cf. Jer. 23.16: those who 
confound, or lead astray; and see Ibn Ezra's comment on Ps. 8.1, which Simon 
indeed discusses at length in Arba‘ giyshót; in the translation of that book (238) it 
is again incorrectly rendered “praters.” 

Ed. Weiser 3: 272; cf. Ibn Janah, ha-Riqmah 1: 270 lines 10—11. Allony, intro. to 
his ed. of Ibn ‘Ezra, Yesod diqdüq, 53 n. 152, believed that this was a reference to 
Ibn Bil‘am, but had he checked the index to Ibn Janah he would have found this 
reference there (nor is this the only place where Ibn ‘Ezra refers to him by this 
term). 


100 On Esther 9.6, in his first recension, he mentions "scholars of Spain" who re- 
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and Paratha (verse 7), but he says that in fact those names are Persian (which is 
correct). In his second recension, written many years later, he wrote that there 
was an exegete in Spain who explained Parshandata (another name there) as 
“interpreter of the law” (and so it has been traditionally understood in medieval 
Hebrew), to which Ibn ‘Ezra said these are “empty words” because the name is 
Persian. In the medieval period and later, it was often applied to Rashi, in the 
mistaken belief that it is a word meaning “exegete” or the like; possibly the 
term was first applied to him by students of Isaac Aboab (see Urbach, “How Did 
Rashi Merit the Title Parshandata’’) 

Quotations from this commentary were discovered by Harkavy, Hadashiym gam 
yeshaniym, 3—4 (cf. also M.G.WJ. 34 [1885]: 285-86, and D. Kaufmann, ibid., 
380-81); see also Steinschneider, A.L., 117. Ibn Abitür's piyiit on Habakkuk was 
edited by S. Bernstein in Sefer ha-shanah li-yhüdey Ameriyqah 5 (1940): 183. From 
the fact that Ibn ‘Ezra never mentions Ibn Abitür in his own commentary on 
Psalms, it is apparent that his commentary was already lost. It is of course untrue 
that Ibn Abitür also represents the earliest Hebrew writing in Spain, as Harkavy 
thought (that honor belongs to Menahém Ibn Sàarüq). 

See Bacher's introduction to Ibn Janah, Shorashiym, x, notes 1 and 3. He is also 
cited, but from Ibn Janah, by Judah Ibn Bil‘am, Peyrüsh ...le-sefer Yesha'yahü 
(Isaiah), 130, and by Ibn ‘Ezra on Deut. 32.17 and Isa. 27.3, probably also from 
Ibn Janah (incidentally, Cambridge MS. 46 [Deut. 32.17] has “Isaac b. Mar Saul” 
correctly and not "Isaac b. Saul”; see Bacher, “Hilufey nusha’ot,” 93). 

See on him my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 89 ff. and index. The proof for the 
correct spelling of his name is found there; note also that Joseph Ibn ‘Aknin 
spelled it correctly in his "Judeo-Arabic" commentary on Song of Songs. It is 
also not to be written with one /, since the Arabic sources clearly indicate a dou- 
bling (shaddah) of that letter. Remarkably, Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehtidah 1: 43 has 
it correctly, while most nineteenth-century scholars, and nearly all since then, 
misspell it. The title nagiyd, not literally “prince,” but leader, was an honorary 
title for an important leader of the community. 

See especially Ibn ‘Ezra on Ex. 6.3 and Nahum 2.8 (“I have not found a better ex- 
planation” than that given by Samuel); see also his commentaries on Gen. 19.18, 
33.10 and 49.23 (however, 49.18 is an error for Sa‘adyah; see Ben-Menahem, 
‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 218); and the “other recension” of Gen. 1.31, 17.1 (ed. Weiser 
1: 164, 192); Ex. 6.3, 32.31; Lev. 16.8; Num. 22.7, where he disagreed with him; 
yet it was particularly that interpretation which Ibn Bil‘am said he heard in the 
name of Samuel’s son Yüsuf, and praised as being correct (see Ibn Bil'am, “Séfer 
ha-tajnis...," ed. Abramson, 53, and the very important citations in n. 12 there; 
Num. 22.28; Isa. 32.10; Joel 1.15 (important, and “well he said”); Michah 1.7; 
Nahum 2.2, 8; Habakkuk 2.6; Ps. 68.15; Eccles. 9.12 (where his explanation is 
correct); Dan. 9.4. *Moses ha-nagiyd" (Isa. 57.9) is obviously a copyist's error 
for "Samuel ha-nagiyd” (since there he usually refers to Moses Ibn Chicatilla as 
“Moses lia-Kohen"; in any case, he was not a “nagiyd”), and see on this Abram- 
son's important observation, 54 n. 13; nevertheless, this was not corrected in the 
so-called “critical ed.” of that commentary in Isaiah of Miqra’6t gedolot ha-keter, 
the edition of part of the Aleppo Codex, with some medieval commentaries 
added. Poznański earlier suggested either "Moses ha-Kohén” or “Moses said 
[according to the opinion of] the nagiyd" (Moses b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiq- 
uitilla, 133 ff., and review of Ibn ‘Ezra, Reconstruction, in Z.f.h.B. 7 [1903]: 82). 
It is apparent that not all of these citations are from Ibn Naghrillah's grammat- 
ical work, but seem to be from a biblical commentary (contrary to Poznanski, 
"Ouvrages linguistiques de Samuel Hannaguid," 253). He was also cited by 
Ibn Baron as being in favor of the "simple" (peshaf) interpretation of the Bible 
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(Ibn Barun's [Baron] Arabic Works on Hebrew Grammar and Lexicography, 56—57). 
David Qimhi borrowed Ibn Naghrillah’s explanation of Nahum 2.8 from Ibn 
‘Ezra, and independently cited him in his own commentary on Ps. 109.10, but 
probably from one of his grammatical writings cited elsewhere (Qimhi, Peyrüsh 
ha-shalém ‘al Tehiliym, 249). Joseph b. El‘azar “Bonfils” (fourteenth century), in 
his supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, also cited him once (Safnat pa‘néah 2: 87). 
Joseph Ibn Nahmiyas (fl. ca. 1300-30) of Toledo cites him in his commentary 
on Proverbs (Peyriishey Yoséf ben Nahmiyas, 8, 25, 26, 35, 36, 41, 108). 

The dictionary, fragments of which have been published, also served as a 
source for an anonymous (twelfth century) Judeo-Ar. commentary on Psalms; 
see the citations edited and translated by M. Perez, “Muva’ot me-tokh ‘Kitab 
al-istighna."" 

Ibn Bil'am, Peyrüsh le-sefer Yeshi*yahü, 209, 224. See on this Abramson, Bi-Ishon 
qodmiym, 17—19. The first citation is from the poem “Zeman la-anashiym" in Ibn 
Naghrillah, Ben Tehiliym, 143, line 1 (see Bibliography). Incidentally, the first 
word of the poem in the citation by Ibn Bil‘am there should also be corrected 
to zeman; see Abramson’s note to his ed. of Ibn Naghrillah, Ben Mishley, 382. As 
he observed there, the poet also used the word quba ‘at together with kos, “glass,” 
in another poem; see Ben Tehiliym, 42, line 20. He overlooked another exam- 
ple: ibid., 38, line 33. The second citation, where Ibn Bil‘am quarrels with Ibn 
Naghrillah, is from the poem in his Ben Tehiliym, 324, line 31. See on this also 
the comment attributed to Tanhum b. Joseph ha-Yerüshalmiy (Egypt, thirteenth 
century) in Harkavy, Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 223, no. 6; reproduced also in 
Abramson, Bi-lshon qodmiym. It is unfortunate that the editors of Ibn Bil'am 
did not see Abramson's book or his remarks on the poems, nor did they make 
any effort to identify these poems of Ibn Naghrillah (and this in spite of the 
fact that his modern editor, Dov Jarden [so he himself spelled it, not ^Yarden"], 
provided a complete index of words in the poems). They did reference Harkavy, 
but only as Warsaw, 1896" (i.e., in the Hebrew translation of Graetz's history) 
nor did they note the separate photo reprint of the work. As noted by Abramson 
(“S@fer ha-tajnis...," 53 n. 11), Ibn Bil'am, nevertheless, elsewhere mentioned 
Ibn Naghrillah in respectful terms. 

Peyrüsh...le-sefer Yermiyahti, 152 (sahib rasa’il al-rifaq, “master of the letters of 
companions,” refers to Ibn Naghrillah’s criticism of Ibn Janah, fragments of 
which have been published). Other citations of Ibn Naghrillah in Ibn Bil‘am: 
Num. 4.7, 22.7; Jer. 51.11; Micah 2.4 (see Poznanski, “Arabic Commentary,” 8); 
Ps. 51.17 and 91. 

On the interpretation he heard from a man of Lucena (not "Sucena"), in the 
name of Ibn Naghrillah, see Steinschneider in he-Halüis 2 (1853): 61, and see also 
62 for another citation; and see Abramson, “Séfer ha-tajnis," 53 (not repeated in 
his aforementioned book). Ibn Baron quoted him as saying that “no word is to 
depart from its literal meaning [peshüfo] and be rendered metaphorically unless 
literal rendition is utterly inadmissible,” with which he agreed (Ibn Barun’s Arabic 
Works on Hebrew Grammar and Lexicography, 56—57). 

Cited by Ibn ‘Ezra and David Qimhi, see notes 112 and 113. See generally 
Kaufmann, Studien tiber Ibn Gabirol, 63 ff. Abraham Berliner cited a brief expla- 
nation of why God appeared only to Moses with His complete name but to the 
Patriarchs only with the name El Shaday (Pleytat sófriym, 28; from part of a man- 
uscript “Mahberet Sa‘adyah”). Shém Tov Ibn Shaprit (late fourteenth century), in 
his unpublished commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, cited Solomon Ibn Ya'iysh (Seville, 
mid-fourteenth century; see Chapter 2, Supercommentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra, on 
both of these) as having seen a commentary by Ibn Gabirol (Steinschneider, 
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"Supercommentare zu Ibn-Ezra," in Berliner, op. cit., 49; this and the afore- 
mentioned citation since ignored by all who have written on the problem of 
Ibn Gabirol’s commentary). In Gad's ed. of Menahém b. Solomon “/a-Meiyriy,” 
Peyrüsh ‘al ha-Torah, there is also a “commentary on the Torah" of Ibn Gabirol, 
in fact, only excerpts from his various writings. 

“Other recension” of the commentary, ed. Friedländer, Essays, Heb. appendix, 
40; Ibn ‘Ezra, ed. Weiser 1: 170, from M. Mortara's ed. of that recension in Otfsar 
[Osar| nehmad 2 (1857): 218; but the excerpt was first published in Edelmann 
and Dukes, Ginzey Oxford, iv (see Bibliography: Sources) and in Literaturblatt des 
Orients (1850): 615, and Jellinek, Beitrage 2: 30. Steinschneider, who re-edited 
this excerpt in Berliner, Pleytat sofriym, 46 (and cf. 47), corrected the reading 
“ha-gan ha-melo’ he-hamón" to “ha-gan ha-malé he-hamon" (“garden filled with 
the multitude” like plants) and this is the reading which Weiser also has (see 
next note), probably from a manuscript (he certainly did not see Steinschneider). 
One commentary, noted by Steinschneider there (he mentioned, 48—49, some 
supercommentaries which cite this explanation by Ibn Gabirol), explained: “the 
heavens are full of a multitude [hamon] of stars,” but this is clearly not what Ibn 
Gabirol intended, rather souls. Jellinek, who cited a text of Asher b. David, 
grandson of Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, thought to correct Ibn Gabirol 
accordingly to kemo ilan, “like a tree” (Kerem hemed 8 [1854]: 159). Edelmann, 
intro. To Edelmann and Dukes, Ginzey Oxford, iv n. 7, misread in a manu- 
script 'iv'iym, “confusions,” instead of nefai‘ym, “plants.” Gan eden (the “garden 
of Eden") symbolizes the "upper" world, the heavenly beings. The cited state- 
ments do not appear in any of Ibn Gabirol's philosophical writings, and thus 
most likely are from a lost biblical commentary. Schlanger, Philosophie de Salomon 
Ibn Gabirol, 13—14, mistranslates the passage; see also a rather free (interpretative) 
translation in Sirat, History of Jewish Philosophy, 79, and Saenz-Badillos, "Exegésis 
de la creación," 373—74. See also the brief explanation by Klein-Braslavy, “The 
Philosophical Exegesis,” in Sebo, ed., Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 1/2: 304—05. 
None of these mentions the sources cited above, other than Ibn ‘Ezra’s commen- 
tary. Sirat erred in stating that the interpretation of Jacob's ladder (see below) 
is found “in the same commentary" (i.e., the “other” recension); rather, it is in 
the regular commentary. Ibn ‘Ezra, Sefat yeter, no. 67, briefly cites a grammatical 
explanation by "Solomon ben Judah" (Ibn Gabirol). 

Regular (standard) commentary on Gen. 28.12. See Altmann, "Ladder of As- 
cension," 13—14 and cf. 16, on Ibn ‘Ezra (again, this article was not mentioned 
by Klein-Braslavy, art. cit); and Munk, Mélanges, 165—66. Klein-Braslavy, 
"Peyrushey ha~-Rambam la-halom” was finally aware of Altmann's article, to 
which her own adds nothing, but with no mention of Ibn Gabirol or Ibn 'Ezra, 
both of whom undoubtedly influenced Maimonides here; see below, Chapter 2 
n. 125). See especially Diamond, Maimonides and the Hermeneutics of Concealment, 
Chapters 2—5 (his disagreements with Klein-Braslavy will be apparent), but 
again with no reference to Ibn Gabirol or Ibn ‘Ezra. See also Kaufmann, Studien 
über Ibn Gabirol, 73 n. 1. Note particularly Maimonides (“Guide,” Introduc- 
tion, 12) and the agreement of the standard medieval commentators (in Moreh 
ha-nevokhiym, 8) that the top of the "ladder" refers to the world of the spheres, 
and the angels are the “separate intellects,” all of which seems to be influenced 
by Ibn Gabirol, through Ibn 'Ezra's citation. Moses Almosnino (Ottoman Em- 
pire, ca. 1515—80), thought that Ibn Gabirol wrote a separate book on this, “his 
work which he composed on their existence and nature" (Me'ames koah, 117a); 
he undoubtedly concluded that from Ibn *Ezra here. The main source in Mai- 
monides is his "Guide" I. 15 (tr. Pines, 42), where he says that after ascending 
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and attaining certain rungs of the ladder, the prophet descends, not “with what- 
ever decree” of which he has been informed, as Pines translates, but with (Ar.) 
‘amr al-ilahi, the “divine word” (borrowed, probably, from Judah ha-Lévy); see 
also “Guide” II. 10 (272). See the important explanation of his sources in S. 
Buber’s introduction to his ed. of Midrash Tanhüma 1: 47b (this is the answer to 
Pines, 272 n. 12). Maimonides there refers to midrashic manuscripts which say 
there were seven rungs, which was surely the source for Hanokh Alcostantini, 
who said that he wrote not for every “passerby” but for the “remnant of the 
angels ascending and descending the seven levels of the ladder" (Sefer mara'ot 
Elohiym, 18) and not as the editor of that work thought (65 n. 3), the Christian 
concept of seven liberal arts. Hayyim (b.?) Israel (Israeliy), fl. ca. 1272, Toledo 
and Zamora, discussed this subject and related it to “the wisdom of logic [han- 
dasah) which is the wisdom of Aristotle and Ibn Sina” (“Ma’amar gan Eden,” 22). 
Altmann discussed interpretations given by Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt, Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon and Joseph Ibn Kaspiy; the latter returned to this in his Geviya't kesef, 
text 43, tr. 268—69. Although he refers specifically to Maimonides, Ibn Kaspiy 
was also overlooked by Klein-Braslavy. Not surprisingly, the more traditional 
Judah b. Moses Hallava (Tortosa, fourteenth century) ignored all of this and 
strictly adhered to midrashic interpretations (Imrey shefer, 279). The last of the 
commentators originating from Spain who dealt at length with the subject was 
Isaac Caro (so, not “Karo” or “Qaro”; ca. 1440-1518), the uncle of Joseph Caro 
(author of the Shülhan ‘artikh), who following the expulsion from Portugal in 
1497 went to Turkey, where he wrote his commentary on the Torah, Toldot 
Yishaq; see there 48 ff., and the translation and discussion by Bland, “Issues in 
Sixteenth- Century Jewish Exegesis,” 52—57. Also, Joseph Albotiniy (Portugal, 
fifteenth century; following the expulsion from Portugal he went to the Land of 
Israel) wrote a qabalistic work on this theme, Sulam ha-‘aliyah (Jerusalem, 1989). 
See further the index here, “ladder, Jacob’s.” 

Other citations of Ibn Gabirol: in Ibn ‘Ezra’s “other recension,” Gen. 3.1 (ed. 
Weiser 1: 168), where Samuel b. Hofniy's explanation that the serpent spoke was 
refuted by Ibn Gabirol, who objected that if the serpent spoke why doesn't it 
speak today? In fact, as cited there, he gave an allegorical interpretation to the 
serpent as one of the three "souls" (the animal) in man, the other two being 
symbolized by Adam and Eve. In the "regular" commentary on the passage, 
Ibn ‘Ezra briefly cited the opinions of Sa'adyah (on this, see the important ob- 
servation of Lipshitz, 'Iyüniym...Bahya, 353 n. 6) and Samuel b. Hofniy, and that 
“Solomon /lia-Sefardiy" (Ibn Gabirol), a great sage, replied to Samuel's interpre- 
tation (the statement there that Ibn Gabirol was “master of the metered verses" 
refers to his famous poem on grammar, “‘Anaq” [necklace], written at the age 
of 19; critical edition, with new additions, in Ibn Gabirol, Shiyrey ha-hol, ed. 
Jarden 1: 375-83). Ibn ‘Ezra used the same expression in the introduction to his 
grammatical work Moznayiym). As noted previously, Ibn 'Ezra, nevertheless, 
insisted that the serpent actually spoke. See also on Num. 22.28 (and Gen. 3.1), 
where an identical dispute is reported concerning whether Bil'am's ass "spoke," 
where again Ibn ‘Ezra disagreed with Ibn Gabirol (Maimonides, like Sa'adyah, 
interpreted it as a vision, an "angel" speaking; "Guide" II. 42, tr. 389). See also 
Ibn Bil'am (in Fuchs, Studien, ix-x, Ar. text). Other citations of Ibn Gabirol in 
Ibn ‘Ezra: Ps. 16.2 (citing one of his piyüfiym), 143.10, 150.6, and Dan. 11.31 
(where he states that Ibn Gabirol sought to calculate the end ofthe world, or the 
messianic age, by the "great conjunction" ofthe planets Jupiter and Saturn). On 
Isa. 43.7, he disagrees with Ibn Gabirol’s interpretation of "created" and “made 
it" as meaning the "light of the world," i.e., the creation of light (Schlanger, 
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Philosophie de Salomon Ibn Gabirol, 15, completely misinterpreted this, based on 
Munk’s reading, 106, rather than the actual text of Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary). 
There are several references in the following chapter to indirect influences of Ibn 
Gabirol on Ibn ‘Ezra. 

Qimhi on Jer. 2.24 (in standard “rabbinic” Bibles, with commentaries); cf. Ibn 
Gabirol, Improvement of the Moral Qualities, 33, on the sense of smell; Qimhi 
on Ps. 37.8 (Qimhi, Peyrüsh ha-shalém ‘al Tehiliym; from Improvement, 47; the 
Heb. translation, Tigtin midot ha-nefesh, 7b); Ps. 37.23 (Improvement, 4; Tiqtin, 8a). 
Qimhi used the Hebrew translation, since (unlike his father and brother) he did 
not know Arabic. 

Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h), Shirey ha-hol, 98, no. 96; Judah al-Harizi, Tahkemoniy, 
"gate," 3 (tr. Valle Rodríguez, 62, no. 5 and 65, no. 11; cf. the Heb. text in 
Schirmann, Shiyrah 2: 108, 112. Schirmann stated there (108, note to line 94) 
that he was from Toledo, and suggested that he may have been the grandfather 
of Judah al-Harizi, but I have no idea on what basis. None of his poems, so 
highly praised by Judah, has apparently survived, nor has his commentary. In his 
poetic rebuke, Ibn ‘Ezra(h) says: “Behold the child of folly which he has sired” 
and further rebukes him for having “gone forth to do battle with the warriors 
of intellect without weapon or numbers.” Apparently the commentary was not 
only incorrect but attacked other commentators, perhaps Ibn Ghiyath or Ibn 
Bil‘am. Incidentally, it has been claimed that al-Harizi wrote a commentary 
on Job (Zunz, Zur Geschichte, 213); however, the responsum cited (Solomon b. 
Simon Duran, Sefer ha-RaSHBaSH, Teshüvot [Livorno, 1742], no. 595), while 
very difficult to make out, apparently reads [-I-h-r-z-y which is unlikely to be 
al-Harizi (usually his first name or full name would be written). 

So, not “Gikitila” and certainly not “Chiquitillah.” Chicatilla is Spanish chica 
(“small, little") with the diminutive ending -[r|illa. The correct spelling of the 
name is clear from “Judeo-Arabic” sources (the initial G is often lacking the 
gérush ['], which indicates that it should be pronounced j or ch). There were sev- 
eral scholars with this name (e.g., Isaac Ibn Chicatilla, a student of Menahém Ibn 
Sārūq, and later Joseph Ibn Chicatilla, a qabalist). The name “Jusef Xicatella" (in 
a Spanish source) is found in Tortosa, ca. 1272—79 (Carreras y Candi, L'aljama de 
juhéus de Tortosa, 25). 

See the thorough study by Poznanski, Moses b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiquitilla 
(see Bibliography, Sources: Ibn Chicatilla), 55—58, with the Hebrew text of all 
the citations known to him of his commentaries, 94—120, with notes, 124—99 
(see in addition n. 177). Bacher wrote a review of the book in R.E.J. 31 (1895): 
307-17; the first pages are of no significance, but there are some corrections, 
312-17, which should be consulted; since then, additional citations by Ibn ‘Ezra 
have come to light, see here "Appendix 1.” Remarkably, Poznański missed some 
citations in Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary on Isaiah (see Bibliography; published in 
1873, yet apparently not seen by Poznafiski) and added others, perhaps from a 
different manuscript. Missing are Isa. 9.18; intro. to Chapter 11, and 11.10 (not 
cited completely); 27.15; 29.21; 30.26; 34.2; 35.3; 40.1; 52 (intro); 56.2. Note 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s statement in his comment on Ps. 69.19 (see below) that Ibn Chicatilla 
had personally explained something to him, and concluding with the statement 
"may he live"; that is, he was still alive at least until 1145 when Ibn 'Ezra's com- 
mentary was first written, or even as late as 1156 when the second revision was 
made (which is the version in our printed texts). In spite of this respectful wish, 
Ibn ‘Ezra was usually critical of his interpretations. 

On citations of him by Joseph Qimhi, see Poznański, 58, and for Samuel Ibn Tibbon 
(in his philosophical treatise), Judah al-Harizi and David Qimhi, ibid., 60—62. 
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However, the passage which Poznanski, 18 n. 4, cited from Menasseh b. Israel 
is certainly from the qabalist Joseph Ibn Chicatilla, as indeed he surmised (inci- 
dentally, Poznafiski suggested, probably correctly, that there is no relationship 
between Moses and either the grammarian Isaac or the later qabalists Jacob and 
Joseph Ibn Chicatilla, none of whom is known as ha-Kohén, as was Moses). 

Poznański, op. cit., 13-20, and citations. A.M. Habermann’s article on “Gikatilla 
[sic], Moses" in E.J. is woefully inadequate and incorrect. For a complete list of 
all his published commentaries, see my Dictionary, 268—69, to which should 
be added (no. 4): Han Eldar, additional fragment, in Beyn ‘Avar le-‘Arav (Tel- 
Aviv, 1998), 95-111; José Martínez Delgado, "El Kitab al-tadkir wa-l-ta’nit de 
Moseh Ibn Gigatela [sic] (S. XI).Edición y traducción," M.E.A.H., sección árabe 
57 (2008): 205—36; and, additional fragment, ed. Aharon Maman and Efraim 
Ben-Porat in Nef'aey Ilan (Ilan Eldar jub. vol), ed. M. Bar-Asher and I. Meir 
(Jerusalem 2014), 285—307. Martinez Delgado and Sa'idi, "Exégesis," 80 ff, have 
edited and translated the commentary on Ps. 68 (the translation and notes are 
excellent). Martínez Delgado, “Comentario a Salmos de MoSeh Ibn Chiquit- 
illah [sic]," is a detailed analysis of the commentary with edition from manu- 
script and translation of some excerpts. An apparently separate commentary on 
the “haftarah” of Habakkuk (?) is mentioned in a twelfth-century inventory of 
books from Egypt (ed. Allony in Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 6 [1964]: 166 
[tr.], 167 [Ar. text]). M. Perez has discovered a nearly complete manuscript of 
the commentary on the "Twelve," which he planned to edit (as he announced 
in his paper on Ibn Bil'am's criticism of Ibn Chicatilla, in World Congress of 
Jewish Studies. Twelve. Proceedings. Division A: The Bible and Its World [Jerusa- 
lem, 1999], Heb. section, 43). To date no such edition has appeared; however, he 
edited fragments on Micah, Nahum and Habakkuk in ‘Iyiiney miqra u-farshanüt 
6 (2003): 253-80. The commentary on Song of Songs, for which see Poznański, 
is mentioned in a Genizah booklist ed. Adler, E. N. and Broyde, I. “An Ancient 
Bookseller’s Catalogue,” J.Q.R. (0.s.) 13 (1901): 54, no. 64; and on Isaiah and the 


“Twelve,” no. 26. 


120 The fact that Ibn ‘Aknin, in his aforementioned explanation of his division of in- 


terpretation of Song of Songs, mentioned Ibn Chicatilla after Ibn Bil'am cannot 
be accepted as chronological evidence. In Ibn Bil'am's commentary on Malachi 
3.23, Ibn Chicatilla is mentioned with the formula for one already deceased 
(Poznanski, “Arabic Commentary,” 9, 53). Judah Ibn Bil‘am on Ibn Chicatilla: 
Peyrüsh le-séfer Yesha*yahü, 117, 135, 137, 139, 156, 207, 216, 236; Peyrüsh le-sefer 
Yermiyahü, 52, where he says that an explanation of his is laughable, but a “laugh- 
ter" of sorrow. See also Poznanski, Moses b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiquitilla, 139 
ff.; unfortunately, the editors of Ibn Bil'am's commentary on Isaiah did not con- 
sult this work. Perez, in his aforementioned paper, 43—51, briefly discussed some 
disagreements of Ibn Bil'am on a few Psalms. See particularly on Zech. 9.9 and 
Malachi 3.23 his accusation that Ibn Chicatilla had undermined the traditional 
belief in the messiah; see Poznanski, "Arabic Commentary,” 51—53. He also ap- 
parently disagreed with him on Gen. 7.11; see the fragments ed. and tr. by Dan 
Becker in Friedman and Gil, eds., Mehqariym be-mada‘ey ha-yahadut (=Te‘udah 4 
[1986]): 168—84 (text 177, line 20; tr. 181, and see n. 84 there). 

Ibn Bil'am, Peyrüsh le-séfer Yesha'yahüi, 207; the manuscript was surprisingly 
overlooked by Poznański. On the complex meaning of the term, see Goldzi- 
her, “Dahriya” in S.E.I. (see Bibliography), an excellent discussion with refer- 
ence also to Sa'adyah. Incidentally, throughout I have translated, or used, the 
word “heavens” and not “heaven” for two reasons: first, the usual Hebrew term 
is plural (or rather, technically, dual); and, second, Jewish tradition, following 
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Ptolemy, maintains that there are seven heavens (Hagigah 12b; etc.; c£. Maimo- 
nides, *Guide" I. 70, tr. 171). Bahya b. Asher (d. 1340; see Chapter 4) referred 
to the various heavens according to the sages and (erroneously) nine "according 
to the philosophers," confusing the planetary spheres with "heavens" (and so 
the editor, Chavel, citing Maimonides, M.T., Mada‘: *Yesodey ha-Torah" 3.1; 
“Guide” II. 9; in both places he speaks of the spheres and not the heavens). See 
further on the spheres in Chapter 2. 

Ibn Bil'am, commentary on Joshua 10.12-13; ed. (Judeo-Ar.) S. Poznański in 
Freimann and Hildesheimer, eds., Birkhat Avraham 1: 17; Heb. tr. M. Goshen- 
Gottstein in Gad, ed., ‘Asarah me'orot ha-geddliym, 36 (erroneously there: a-k-n 
instead of ibn; the error is probably the editor’s). Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h), while prais- 
ing Ibn Chicatilla’s grammatical work, also stated that he held weak opinions 
“which robbed him of his elevated place” among the truly great commentators 
(Kitab, 68-69). 

Mentioned also in Ibn ‘Ezra’s grammatical treatise Sefat yeter; see Michael, Or 
ha-hayiym, 447. See the explanation of this in Ibn Bil'am, Sheloshah sefariym: K. 
al-tajnis, 35 n. 15. 

The term kavod (honor, glory, splendor") as a metaphor for soul is also found in 
Ps. 16.9 (there Ibn ‘Ezra says without comment: “the soul"), and was frequently 
used by writers from the medieval to the early modern period; see, e.g., Zer- 
ahyah b. Isaac ha-Lévy as cited in Talmage, Peyrüshiym le-séfer Mishley le-veyt 
Qimhiy (see Bibliography: Sources), introduction, 34, and frequently in medie- 
val poetry and other texts, and in such early modern writers as Bialik. Ibn ‘Ezra 
is cited as the authority for this meaning by Almosnino, Me’ames koah, 182. See 
Ibn ‘Ezra on Ps. 103.1, where he explains that the soul is the "glory" (kavod) of 
the body, and thus the “essential” name of God, which is kavod. is there men- 
tioned together with the soul. 

See Bacher, "Materiaux pour servir a l'histoire de l'exégese biblique en Es- 
pagne.” In his Peyrüsh séfer yesiyrah, 158, he wrote of his intended commentary, 
"to begin with Genesis and finish everything," which could refer to either the 
Torah alone or the entire Bible; cf. also ibid., 21 and 258 (and other pages cited 
by Bacher, 272). 

Weiser commented on the “companionship” between the two, without being 
aware of the family ties (introduction to his ed. of Peyrüshey 1: 7—8), even though 
Krinsky, whose edition and commentary he used, had already discussed this. 
Earlier scholars (and some today), probably misled by Isaac Abravanel’s errone- 
ous statement, thought that Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra married Judah’s daughter; see on 
that and legends associated with it Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 236-39, 
346 ff. (the author also accepted this as fact); see also David Conforte, Qoré ha- 
dorot (Berlin, 1846; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1969), 10a. S.D. Goitein claimed to 
have discovered that it was Isaac, Abraham’s son, who married Judah’s daughter 
(“ha-Parshah ha-ahronah,” 25; and see his "Biography of Rabbi [sic] Judah ha- 
Levi,” 52 [“Judah Ibn Ezra” there is a misprint for Isaac, of course]). In fact, this 
was already known to ‘Azariah De Rossi (sixteenth century) and David Azulai 
(eighteenth century); see Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehudah 1: 20 n. 19 (ignored by all 
who have written on this), and also to the sixteenth-century Italian rabbi and 
commentator Judah Aryeh Moscato (*Qol Yehudah” on the Kuzari I. 25, not 
mentioned by Krinsky). However, according to Menahem Schmelzer (Isaac Ibn 
‘Ezra, Shiyriym, 14—15 of the introduction, n. 50), Goitein changed his mind; 
no reason was given. See also Gil and Fleischer, Yehtidah ha-Lévy, 248 (Fleischer 
accepted Goitein's first identification) and 250—51 (note Gil's rejection of this, 
with some questionable theories, such as that Isaac was the son of an otherwise 
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unknown brother of Abraham named Judah). Isaac accompanied ha-Lévy on his 
trip to Egypt, and as we learn from these letters (and see Gil and Fleischer, 192) 
was to have gone with him also to the Land of Israel, but ha-Lévy told him to 
go there directly and not meet him in Egypt; thus, his life was saved, since the 
ship on which ha-Lévy left Egypt was sunk in a storm and the great poet died. 
On the conversion of Isaac, Abraham’s son, to Islam and his “repentance” (the 
poem cited by Weiser, 9), see Isaac Ibn ‘Ezra, Shiyriym, 147. On Abraham’s elegy 
on Isaac, cited there by Weiser, see Naftali Ben-Menahem, “‘Al Yishaq Ibn- 
"Ezra," Tarbiz (Tarbiys) 25 (1955): 93 (see also n. 179). Isaac's conversion is also 
mentioned by Judah al-Harizi, Tahkemoni 3.12 (tr. Valle Rodriguez, 65). Ezra 
Fleischer flatly denied that Isaac returned to Judaism (Gil-Fleischer, Yehudah 
ha-Lévy, 148 n. 3; the denial runs in the face of the manuscripts cited as well as 
Schmelzer’s conclusions). 

127 The question which he asked Ibn ‘Ezra and his answer to him: Ex. 20.1 (ed. 
Weiser 2: 131; see Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 227 n. 18; see also Küzariy 
1.25 where ha-Lévy has “taken possession” of Ibn 'Ezra's reply and presents it as 
his own. For other citations of him by Ibn ‘Ezra, see Appendix 1 here and see 
Ben-Menahem, ibid., 225-31; he missed some; see also following note). There 
are interpretations of biblical verses in Judah ha-Lévy's Kuzariy; some of these 
(in the medieval Hebrew translation of Judah Ibn Tibbon) were published as a 
"commentary on the Torah" by Hayim Yosef Isar Gad in his ed. ofthe commen- 
tary of Joseph Bekhor Shor (Jerusalem, 1956—60; 3 vols.), 2: 149—91. None of 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s citations of ha-Lévy is from the Küzariy, which has led to the surmise 
that he composed a separate biblical commentary. However, these could have 
come (some clearly are said to be) from conversations between the two. (Inci- 
dentally, the expression “may he rest in peace” on Ex. 20.1, indicating that Judah 
was deceased, is missing in Cambridge MS. 46 and thus is probably a copyist's 
addition; see Bacher, “Hilufey nusha’ot,” 36; this may be true elsewhere as well). 
Daniel Lasker briefly discussed the exchange on Ex. 20.1 but missed the key 
concepts while shedding no new light on the meaning (“R’ [sic] Yehudah ha- 
Lévy ke-farshan ha-miqra be-sefer ha-Kuzariy,” in Bar-Asher, et al., eds., Davar 
davur 'al ofnav, 181). The article, 179—91, analyzes ha-Lévy's philosophical inter- 
pretations in a far-ranging comparison with general philosophical background 
and possibly related sources. Lasker surmises that Ibn ‘Ezra did not accurately 
reflect ha-Lévy's position. 

128 Ps. 89.2, 53. (On Ps. 89.2, he says: 


there was in Spain a great sage and pious man, and this Psalm was difficult 
to him and he did not read it and was not able to listen to it because this poet 
[author of the Psalm; note that he does not say "David"] speaks harshly against 
God. 


This was also cited by David Qimhi in his commentary on the verse. The sec- 
ond citation (89.53) states that “a great Spanish sage” explained the final verse 
as a sort of “signature” by the scribe, as was the current (medieval) custom of 
scribes to write at the end of books “blessed is he who gives strength to the 
tired.” On Ps. 72.20 he already gave this explanation in the name of Judah ha- 
Lévy. If both of the statements on Ps. 89 refer to the same "sage" it is peculiar, 
since in the first citation Ibn 'Ezra said that the "sage" would neither recite nor 
hear this psalm; if so, why would he give an explanation of part of it? Does he, 
in both citations, refer to ha-Lévy? Elsewhere (Gen. 3.23), Ibn ‘Ezra used the 
expression “a great Spanish sage” almost certainly in reference to Abraham bar 
Hayya (or Hiyya, ca. 1065—1136), with whom he disagreed here; cf. the latter's 
Megilat ha-megaleh, 67—68 (cf. intro., xxii); cf. also Ibn ‘Ezras commentary on 
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Dan. 2.79 and (probably) 3.2. He is specifically named on Dan. 11.30. It is 
possible that either ha-Lévy or Abraham is the “sage who was in Spain” whose 
explanation is quoted by Ibn ‘Ezra on Hos. 2.10; also Ps. 51.20. The expression 
“a sage in Spain” is found also on Ex. 24.12, 28.9, and “one of the great ones of 
Spain” in the “other recension” of his commentary on Gen. 2.6 (ed. Friedländer, 
Essays, Heb. appendix, 35 and rpt. in Peyrüshey, ed. Weiser 1: 166). However, 
in the regular commentary on Gen. 1.14 “a great Spanish sage" is apparently 
Mar Hasàn; see "Appendix 1" here. The suggestion that the reference in gen- 
eral means Judah ha-Lévy was made by Poznański, Moses Ibn Chiquitilla, 14 n. 
1 (however, he did not mention all the above citations). It seems unlikely that 
Ibn ‘Ezra would “conceal” ha-Lévy's name in these other citations, when he 
elsewhere wrote respectfully of him and by name. In the context of discussing 
Ibn Ezra’s astrological interpretation of Hos. 2.10, Rodríguez Arribas, “El pro- 
feta Oseas y la astrologia,” 248—49, also mentions various theories as to who the 
"sage" was; but rather than being “more remotely" Abraham bar Hayya there, 
that is precisely to whom it refers (and see, e.g., his Megilat ha-megaleh, 120). 
See Il commento di Emanuele Romano al capitolo I della Genesi, ed. Tocci (Rome, 
1963), but possibly the J.T.S. (N-Y.) manuscript is preferable; see the review of 
the above work in J.J.S. 15 (1964): 169. Nahmanides also quoted him on Num. 
27.3, as did Bahya b. Asher (see Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 227 n. 20). 
The citation is on Isa. 6.10, and the name ofthe commentary is “Ruth al-talamidh” 
("spirit [or perhaps better raith, ‘refreshment’] ofthe students"); see on this Vajda, 
Recherches, 132-33. It is probable that the “R? Lévy" cited by Ibn ‘Ezra on Ps. 
7.10 and 35.13 is also Ibn al-Tabban. 

Ibn ‘Aknin, Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 336/337, lines 8—9 (incidentally, the “great sage" 
Joseph b. Isaac Shami there is also mentioned by Judah ha-Lévy, Divan 2: 29, 
no. 21; also his father Isaac there 28, no. 5. Moses b. Nahman of Jerusalem: 
Hirschberg, H.Z. “ha-Qeshariym beyn yehudey ha-Magriyb u-veyn Eres Yis- 
rael be-tequfat ha-geoniym," Eres Yisraél 5 [1949/50]: 216 n. 24, and see 218. 
Not “Gayyat,” “Ghayat,” etc. (library catalogues also incorrectly spell the name). 
See G. Cohen’s note to line 336 in Ibn Da'üd, Sefer ha- Qabbalah, 81 (tr.), but he 
transliterated it as “Giat,” following S.D. Goitein ("Giyàat") as cited there, which 
is absolutely incorrect. In a note in Tarbiz (Tarbiys) 25 (1955), Goitein wrote that 
there was a misprint in an earlier article where “Ghayyath” had been printed 
instead of "Ghiyath." He there also correctly explained that the name must be 
Ghiyath, which means “help, aid" in Arabic (this was already known to the 
editor of Ibn Ghiyath’s “Judeo-Arabic” translation of Ecclesiastes, Libri Kohelet 
versio arabica, and of course to M. Steinschneider, “An Introduction to the Arabic 
Literature of the Jews," J.Q.R. [o.s.] 10 [1897-98]: 515; cf. his C.B., 2466). See 
also the index to al-Nadim, Fihrist, where the correct spelling of the Arabic 
name is given (this work is a major source on early Arabic writings, also by Jews, 
but is rarely consulted by Jewish scholars). See further on Ibn Ghiyath in the 
index here. 

The texts of both the translation and commentary were edited, with a Hebrew 
translation of the commentary (see Bibliography), 161—296, but erroneously at- 
tributed by the editor to Sa‘adyah (as is also the commentary on Song of Songs 
there); see Vajda, “Quelques observations,” 518 (citing S. Pines, see n. 1 there), 
and Abramson, “Le-feyrush rav [sic] Yishaq ben [sic] Giyat...” However, the 
commentary was already correctly mentioned as that of Ibn Ghiyath byYeda‘yah 
“Bedersiy” in his famous letter to Ibn Adret (see his She'elot u-teshtivot 1: 418, f. 
57a, col. b), overlooked by Vajda and Abramson. Jacob Mann (R.E J. 72 [1920]: 
166) noted a reference to this translation and commentary in a Genizah book 
list; cf. also K"S 18: 275. It should be noted that J.T.S. MS. Lutzki 431 (Ruth, 
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Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes and Song of Songs, with “Judeo-Arabic” translations) 
is wrongly identified (catalogued) as having the translation of Ecclesiastes by 
Judah b. Isaac Ibn Ghiyath, the son of Isaac, instead of (correctly) Isaac; this 
manuscript was ignored by both Vajda and Abramson. The text of the Arabic 
translation only (correctly identified) was published from another manuscript 
as Libri Kohelet versio arabica (see Bibliography). Loewy, the editor, included ci- 
tations of the commentary from the writings of Ibn Bil‘am, Jacob b. Solomon 
(Ibn) J-y-a-n-y (of Jaén; see on him Chapter 5, "Navarre"), and David Qimhi; 
but omitted Ibn ‘Ezra, who also cited it (see the Appendix 1 here for Ibn 'Ezra's 
citations of and references to Ibn Ghiyath); see Ibn ‘Ezra, Comentario de Abraham 
ibn Ezra al libro del Eclesiastes, where there are references to Ibn Ghiyath (and see 
Gómez-Aranda, "Influence"). The claim by Kafih (not "*Qafib"), in his ed. of 
Ibn Ghiyath’s commentary, 184 n. 56, that Ibn ‘Ezra “copied” those remarks 
is incorrect. Abramson repeats many of Loewy's references and adds others, 
including Samuel Ibn Tibbon. Vajda's article, 519-27, briefly discusses Ibn Ghi- 
yath’s use of Ibn Janah (although missing some specific references) and Isaac 
b. Solomon "Israeliy" (tenth century), the neo-Platonic philosopher of North 
Africa. Simon, Arba‘ giyshot, 151—52, notes that his commentary is specifically 
and indirectly referred to by Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h). Sarah Katz (Kats in U.S. cat- 
alogues), R’ Yishaq Ibn Giyat (Jerusalem, 1994), 151-61, discusses some aspects 
of the commentary (she was apparently unaware of Vajda’s article). Mittelman, 
“Tefiysat ha-periyshut,” did not cite any of the above information, other than 
Kafih's ed. On her own edition, see Bibliography: Sources. 

134 Ibn Bil'am, ed. Pozanski, "Arabic Commentary,” 33, cites him (a “mistake” he 
made) in his commentary on Obadiah 1.3, and also in his grammatical treatise 
Otiyét ha-‘inyaniym, in Ibn Bil'am, Shelóshah sefariym, 137-38, and in his own 
commentary on Ecclesiastes (see Abramson's notes there, and his aforemen- 
tioned article in K"S: 52). There also appears to be a reference to his biblical 
commentary in Ginzey Schechter 3: 304—05 (line 21); Davidson, the editor, was 
unable (285) even to guess the identity of this Isaac. Ibn ‘Ezra also cited him in 
several places without mentioning his name (Simon, Arba‘ giyshdt, 160). He is 
also cited by Joseph Qimhi (Sefer ha-galiiiy) and his son David in his grammatical 
works; Samuel Ibn Tibbon (from his commentary on Ecclesiastes, on which see 
Chapter 3 here on Provence); and later commentators not from Spain (Abraham 
b. Solomon, cited by Abramson, in Ibn Bil'am, Sheloshah sefariym, 67, lived in 
Yemen apparently in the sixteenth century; see St. in H.B. 19 [1879]: 131-32); 
see all these citations in Abramson's article. He is also cited on Gen. 49.11 and 
Isaiah 16.8 by Solomon b. “Molkho” (“Melekh,” both forms are undoubtedly 
wrong), Mikhlal yofiy (see Bibliography). 

135 Art. cit., 519. It is true that the title of his commentary, (Kitab) al-zuhd, means 
"asceticism," but also renouncing worldly things in general, which is a char- 
acteristic of Ecclesiastes. While there is a certain amount of ascetic teaching 
in the commentary, it also comprises a combination of grammatical and phil- 
osophical interpretation. The same misconception was already held by Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon, who apparently in his commentary on Ecclesiastes criticized Ibn 
Ghiyath for calling it a “book of asceticism” (Robinson, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon's 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes," 88; the statement is not in the introduction which 
Robinson edited and translated there). On the contrary, Ibn Ghiyath says (ed. 
Kafih, 170) that with regard to "asceticism," separation from things which are 
permitted and from all worldly things is not required by wisdom (al-hikma) “nor 
does the intellect accept nor the Torah require it,” for this is the opposite of what 
the Torah requires or nature instills; rather, it refers to the investigation and 
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knowledge of the foundation (source) of all things and knowledge of the truth of 
all branches and categories, that is, philosophical and scientific investigation. So 
also on Eccles. 2.12—16 (195), the meaning of “philosophy” is “love of wisdom,” 
and the principal part of this is attachment to God and his actions, to understand 
the truth of all things and know their foundation as much as possible for human 
ability. A detailed analysis of “ascetic” teachings and comparison with Mus- 
lim mystics is Mittelman, “Tefiysat ha-periyshut”; however, this consists almost 
entirely of quotations and the author in my opinion fails to prove any direct 
influence. 


136 Commentary, ed. Kafih, 164. Sa‘adyah made an Arabic translation of the book, 
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but it is doubtful that he wrote a commentary on it (see Vajda, “Quelques ob- 
servations," 519 n. 3). As noted above, Ibn Sarüq made passing reference to Ec- 
clesiastes in his dictionary. One of the sources which Ibn Ghiyath utilized (174) 
was the midrash Pirgey de Rabiy Eli‘ezer, but this of course is not a “commentary” 
(thus, this work was known in Spain long before the twelfth century, contrary 
to Lawee, "Exegesis and Appropriation," 150). It is perhaps not impossible that 
one of the “commentators” or "scholars" to whom he frequently refers was none 
other than his teacher Ibn Naghrillah, either what he heard from him or his lost 
biblical commentary (and see n. 104, where I mentioned that Ibn ‘Ezra cited him 
on Eccles. 9.12). 

Introduction, 164. Further on (168), he explains that "geometry," allegedly 
known to "Solomon," includes measuring and building as well as actual geome- 
try, all of which is included in mathematics. Here he adds astronomy and music 
to the list of things supposedly alluded to in Ecclesiastes. Contrary to many later 
writers, he believed that the universe and the physical earth and the movements 
of the planets are eternal, but everything created in the “world of existence" (our 
world) is temporal (179). Time also, the measure ofthe movement ofthe heavens, 
is eternal (cf. Aristotle, Physics VIII. 1); there are two “motions” (moving forces): 
time and the establishment and "direction" (tadbir, guidance) of the world (this 
is not mentioned in the otherwise interesting book of Rudavsky, Time Matters). 
For all the undeniable influence of Isaac “Israeliy” and his neo-Platonic views 
(see Vajda, 522-27), this is obviously Aristotelian (Vajda ignored this and other 
important philosophical comments; e.g., 181, on the general value of wisdom). 
From all of this, we can see how incorrect it is to characterize this commentary 
as lacking in interest. 

The name Bil‘am is, of course, biblical (Num. 22, etc.; even the biblical name 
has usually been incorrectly transcribed as "Balaam"). There is also no Arabic 
name Bal‘am, as some have claimed; the error is, incredibly, Steinschneider's, 
Arabische Lit., 138. Wickes, W., ed. Treatise on the Accentuation of the So-Called 
Poetical Books of the O.T. (Oxford, 1881), erroneously ascribed to Ibn Bil‘am, 
at least correctly transcribed his name; so also Derenbourg (see Bibliography, 
Sources: Ibn Bil‘am: Isaiah, Gloses) and N. Porgés (in a note in R.E.J. 23 [1891]: 
308). U.S. libraries erroneously catalogue him as “Ibn Balam.” Fuchs, Studien, 
followed by Poznański (“Hebraisch-arabische Sprachvergleichungen"), wrote 
"Bil'am," an impossible form; yet that is preferrable to "DBal'àm" (Poznański, 
Zur jiidisch-arabischen Litteratur, notes and corrections to Steinschneider [Berlin, 
1904], 63). Allony’s theory about the origin of the name in Areshet 6 (1980): 
12 is rejected by Goshen-Gottstein in his ed. of Ibn Bil‘am, Peyrüsh. ..le-sefer 
Yesha‘yahi, 11 n. 1. See also Allony’s article in Stein and Loewe, eds., Studies ... 
Presented to Alexander Altmann, 35-52 (Heb. section). Michael, Or ha-hayiym, 
446, claimed that the name is a Spanish (Jewish) family name and not derived 
from Bil'am of the Bible (because of the talmudic objection to using the names 
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of the “wicked”; however, some rabbinical sources assigned merit to Bil'am and 
absolved him of any “evil”). In fact, the name “Abenbilaam” (so, in Spanish; 
Ibn Bil‘am in the Hebrew text) is found in Cordoba in the thirteenth century 
(Fidel Fita, “La sinagoga de Córdoba," B.A.H. 5 [1884]: 370 f£). We also find 
it in Spanish transliteration, Cag aben Bilaam, in Córdoba (1254); Baer, Die 
Juden (see Bibliography: Sources) 2: 53, no. 68, and cf. ibid. 1: 198 (Salamon 
Bilam in Daroca), 879 (Mosse Bilam in Cervera). Incidentally, the Hebrew text 
of the document cited by Baer concerning Jews in Córdoba in 1254 reads “Ibn 
Bil‘am,” transliterated in Romance characters as “Bilaam.” 

See on this Shraga Abramson (Ibn Bil‘am, "Séfer ha-tajnis”), 55; that work itself 
is a dictionary of biblical homonyms. N. Allony disagreed and wrote that there 
are still unpublished fragments and “these were not a complete commentary” 
on biblical passages (“Sheloshah qeta'iym hadashiym me-hiyburey Ibn Bil‘am,” 
Bet mikra [Beyt migra] 9 [20-21] [1964]: 110). Maman, “Linguistic School,” also 
discusses in detail grammatical and other technical aspects of Ibn Bil‘am’s exe- 
gesis. The earlier short treatise of Fuchs, Studien tiber Abu Zakaria [sic], has some 
useful comments on his biblical commentaries as well as his grammatical works, 
and in the appendix fragments (Judeo-Ar.) of his commentaries on Numbers 
and Deuteronomy. It is unfortunate that Poznanski died before he was able to 
do his “comprehensive view” of Ibn Bil‘am’s biblical exegesis, as he promised 
in “Arabic Commentary,” 4. In a review of the modern edition (n. 140) of his 
commentary on Isaiah, Maman claimed that “Ibn Bal‘am” (sic) was known pri- 
marily for his grammatical work, the importance of which he also disparaged, 
and that his biblical exegesis was “neglected” in later works and in fact that the 
commentary “disappeared” until the end of the nineteenth century (in J.Q.R. 
86 [1991]: 468-69; the review, 468-75, deals primarily with technical details of 
the translation of the Arabic text by the editors [why this was done in a review 
in English is unclear]). None of this is correct; see below on citations of him by 
Ibn ‘Ezra and Ibn ‘Aknin, and he was also cited by Samuel b. Isaac “ha-Sefardiy” 
(“al-Kanzi”) of Egypt. In a shorter review of the same work, Meira Polliack (in 
Vetus Testamentum 46 [1996]: 408—09) opines that the chief value of his commen- 
tary was to introduce the Judeo-Arabic “gaonic” (sic, geonic) commentaries to 
Spanish exegetes of the twelfth century, like Ibn ‘Ezra. This is incorrect both 
with regard to the independent value of Ibn Bil‘am’s commentary and for the 
fact that Ibn ‘Ezra of course knew Arabic, as did most of the exegetes of the 
twelfth century. The writings of the geoniym, including exegetical, were widely 
known in Spain long before the twelfth century and certainly to Ibn ‘Ezra. 
Not tdrjih as sometimes cited (I myself erred in this, Dictionary, 257). The work 
was unknown until Steinschneider noted a mention of it in a manuscript and 
correctly guessed its nature (“Ein unbekanntes Werk...," M.G.WJ. 34 [1885]: 
287-88; unknown to all who have since dealt with the work). Steinschneider 
first discovered the existence of the commentary on the Torah in a Bodleian 
manuscript, but lamented the fact that it contains only Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy (note in he-Halus 2 [1853]: 60—63, with important information about 
authorities cited by him). Since then, other fragments have been found; see 
complete listing in Dictionary, 257-59. For partial eds. of Torah commentary, 
see here Bibliography: Sources. Zarza, "Meqor hayiym,” in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot 
tovah, 97a, on Lev. 14 (parashat Masora‘) cited a statement from the mystical Sefer 
yesiyrah followed by: “and as Judah b. Bil‘am wrote,” which Michael, Or ha- 
hayiym, 448 understood as a possible reference to a commentary on Séfer yesiyrah 
by Ibn Bil'am; it is not, of course; rather, it refers to his citation of that work in 
his commentary, probably on Leviticus (although unfortunately the commen- 
tary on that chapter is not preserved). 
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The Arabic word nuqta (pl. nuqat) essentially means a diacritical point in a letter 
of the alphabet, but more generally “details, particulars,” and it is in this sense 
that it should be understood here, “particulars of the scriptures” (N. Allony, op. 
cit., 112, gave an erroneous translation and explanation). The bibliography of 
editions of all of Ibn Bil'am's commentaries is incomplete in the recent editions 
on Isaiah, Ezekiel and Jeremiah; see Bibliography: Sources here for complete 
listing or my Dictionary, as above. On Isaiah, following the unreliable edition 
by Derenbourg, Gloses...sur Isaie (see Bacher, W. “Jehuda Ibn Balaams [sic] 
Jesaia- Commentar," Z.A.W. 14 [1893]: 223-49), there is now a critical edition 
and translation, Peyrüsh...le-sefer Yesha'yahüi. See Maman’s review (n. 139); there 
are errors, or questionable renderings, in Perez's Hebrew translation not men- 
tioned by Maman. The (lost) commentary on Psalms is cited by Ibn ‘Ezra fre- 
quently (see next note; there is no mention of this in Simon, Arba‘ giyshot). There 
are also some leaves of his commentary on Job and on Daniel in the Vatican 
(see Neubauer and Driver, eds., Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah 1: xix; this book was 
overlooked by Abramson, and by Goshen-Gottstein and Perez in their edition); 
fragments on Daniel were, however, edited by Perez in Bet mikra (Beyt miqra) 45 
(2000): 1-36. His commentary on Samuel was partially “reconstructed” from 
the commentary of Isaac b. Samuel “ha-Sefardiy” (“al-Kanzi”) of Egypt (elev- 
enth to twelfth century) by Abramson, Mi-piy ba'aley leshonot, 66—86 (rpt. from 
Leshonénu 43 [1979]: 29—51); see St., A.L., 247; Margoliouth, “Isaac b. Samuel’s 
Commentary"; Simon, "Contribution of R. Isaac ben Samuel Al-Kanzi" and 
his note in Sebo, Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 1/2: 372—77; Shtober, *Nofeah 
ve-atareyah shel Eres Yisrael be-feyrusho....” and “Peyrush Shemuél le-Rav 
[sic] Yishaq bar Shemuel." Fragments of Ibn Bil'am on 2 Samuel were edited 
by S. Poznański in Z.f.h.B. 1 (1896): 96—99. For 1 Sam. 28, see n. 156; see also 
Basal, “Me-niysaney eskolah ha-Sefardiyt,” for additional citations on 1 Samuel. 
Gen. 49.6, the "short recension" on Ex. 30.23 (ed. Weiser 2: 331) and the regular 
commentary on Ex. 5.19. Weiser in his introduction, 1: 62, who mentioned only 
the citations in the commentary on the Torah, erred in thinking that “Yehtidah 
ha-medaqdeq" ("the grammarian") in the "short recension," Ex. 9.30, is Ibn 
Bil‘am; in fact, Ibn ‘Ezra always uses that expression to refer to Judah Hayyüj; 
see also on Deut. 29.28, "Yehüdah ha-medaqdéq ha-rishon," meaning Hayyüj. 
See Ibn 'Ezra's citations of Ibn Bil'am in "Appendix 1” here; Ibn ‘Ezra disagreed 
with him in all these citations. He also cited him in the "other" recension of his 
commentary on Gen. 8.12 (ed. Weiser, 178), and Zech. 9.6 (cf. Abramson, Mi- 
piy ba'aley leshonot, 101 n. 11). 

Ibn ‘Aknin, Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 366/367 (however, this does not necessarily mean 
that he cited a lost commentary on Song of Songs; more likely, from his gram- 
matical writings). 

Poznanski, “Arabic Commentary,” 4 n. 13, summarized Ibn Bil‘am’s intent 
(based on his introduction to “Writings,” in Derenbourg’s ed. of the commen- 
tary on Isaiah) as (a) to translate “every word” (actually, only unusual or difficult 
words) with a corresponding Arabic word; (b) to indicate where the correspond- 
ing word first occurs: in the Bible, traditional [rabbinic] literature, or in Ara- 
maic or Arabic texts; (c) to establish the grammatical forms and also give such 
explanations as occur to him. Poznanski notes (5—6) that in his commentaries 
on the “Twelve Prophets,” he relied heavily on Sa‘adyah’s list of unique biblical 
words and also on the dictionary of Ibn Janah. See also Perez, "Terumat R [sic] 
Yehudah Ibn Bil‘am,” of value primarily for quotations of the Judeo-Arabic text 
of some excerpts of his commentary, with Hebrew translation. Of more interest 
is the same author's “Yahaso shel R? [sic] Yehudah Ibn Bil‘am le-qodmav be- 
feyrüshav," discussing Ibn Bil‘am’s attitude toward Sa‘adyah Gaon, Ibn Janah, 
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Ibn Naghrillah and Moses Ibn Chicatilla. Perez claimed, 56, that Ibn Bil‘am said 
of Sa‘adyah, “he has no knowledge of the foundations of the Hebrew language,” 
citing the commentary on Isa. 1.7; however, there is no such statement there, 
nor anywhere in that commentary (neither is the statement he cites on Isa. 11.15 
to be found there). Nevertheless, Ibn Bil‘am frequently disagreed with the gaon, 
but it would have been absurd for him to claim that he had no knowledge of 
Hebrew, since he was the first important (“rabbanite”) grammarian; on his ac- 
tual citations of Sa‘adyah, see Poznanski, “Arabic Commentary,” 7-8, unknown 
to Perez. On his reliance on Ibn Janah, see Poznanski, 8-9 and on Lev. 15.23 
(Z.f.h.B. 4 [1900]: 19). Perez correctly noted a harsh criticism of Ibn Janah, who 
explained Isa. 27.1 in astrological terms, to which Ibn Bil'am replied that this 
could only be said by one who is a prophet, which does not exist in these times, 
or a magician (Peyrüsh ...le-séfer Yesha“ yahu, 129). Yet he often followed him, 
sometimes (particularly in the commentary on Jeremiah) citing him as "some 
say,” or the like. In the introduction to his commentary on the Torah, he wrote 
that many of the commentators (not "translators" as in Allony's translation) in- 
correctly translated certain words in the Bible and that one of his intentions was 
to correct these errors (Allony, N., ed. and tr. "Sheloshah qetaiym hadashiym 
me-hiyburey Ibn Bil‘am,” Bet mikra [Beyt miqra] 9 [1964]: 117, line 9 [text];120 
[tr.]); that is, he was not criticizing the Arabic translations but rather earlier com- 
mentators who allegedly misunderstood some words. 

Peyrüsh... le-séfer Yesha‘yahii, 241 (I correct the Hebrew translation slightly). 
Ibn 'Ezra cited this as a possible interpretation of the verse (without mentioning 
its author) in his own commentary on Isaiah. The English translations of the 
verse are all problematic, some omitting ‘amd, “his people,” altogether; the J.P.S. 
translation rearranging the text, rendering it: "Then his people remembered the 
days of old, the days of Moses," and so the New International Version, with an 
interesting change: "Then his people recalled the days of old, the days of Moses 
and his people," adding a second "his people" which is not in the text. Note that 
according to both translations, it is not God but “the people" who remembered 
the "days of old," as Ibn Bil'am suggested (unknown to these translators, of 
course). The translators of the (Israeli) "Koren" version (Jerusalem, 1977) un- 
derstood it as referring to God who remembers (recalls), but it still takes mosheh 
to be the name Moses, instead of, correctly, the verb “withdrew.” 

Harkavy, letter to Samuel Poznański; see Kovets (Qoves) 'al-yad (n.s.) 11 (1936): 
210, no. 22 and 213. See the detailed (unnecessarily so) discussion of the back- 
ground of all of this in Simon, Arba‘ giyshot, 100—03 (tr. 117 f£). On the other 
hand, there is no mention of this at all in the brief introduction of the editors to 
Ibn Bil'am's commentary on Isaiah. 

See, for example, the interesting discussion of the story of the necromancer of 
En-Dor (1 Sam. 28) in the fragment of Ibn Bil'am's commentary edited and 
translated (Heb.) by Harkavy, Zikhron ha-ga6n rav Shemuel ben Hofniy, at the end, 
14-15 n. 20. See also Simon, “Contribution of R. Isaac ben Samuel Al-Kanzi,” 
178 n. 22; that Egyptian (originally from al-Andalus) commentator disagreed 
with Samuel b. Hofniy's interpretation and cited Ibn Bil'am. Aaron Greenbaum, 
in his ed. of Samuel's commentary on the Torah (Jerusalem, 1979), 36—38, ed- 
ited and translated several excerpts from Ibn Bil'am's commentary in which 
he cites Samuel (also Hefes b. Yasliyah); however, he was apparently unaware 
of the edition of that commentary of Ibn Bil'am (on Numbers and Deuteron- 
omy) by Perez. Most valuable in this respect is the text of Ibn Bil'am on Lev. 
15.31 (ed. Poznański in Z.f.h.B. 4 [1900]: 20-21), republished with Heb. tr. 
by Greenbaum, op. cit., 380—81). Other citations of Samuel b. Hofniy by Ibn 
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Bil‘am are in fragments of his commentary on Zech. 5.6 and 6.3 (ed. Poznański, 
“Arabic Commentary,” 51), and see Harkavy, op. cit., 18 n. 31, 20 n. 42 and 24 
n. 59. The citation from Isa. 49.17 (Harkavy, n. 42) is now found in the ed. of 
Goshen-Gottstein and Perez, 200, with no mention of Harkavy by the editors 
(in general, their bibliography is inadequate). On Héfes b.Yasliyah (tenth cen- 
tury), the important talmudic scholar and rabbi of Qayrawàn (North Africa), see 
Baron, Social and Religious History 6: 93-96 and notes. For Hai (Hayyé) Gaon, 
see below. For other citations of Hai, see Poznanski, “Arabic Commentary,” 8. 
On Ibn Bil‘am’s use of various works of Sa‘adyah, see Poznanski, “Arabic Com- 
mentary,” 7—8. Interestingly, on Isa. 1.7 he harshly disagreed with Sa‘adyah’s 
explanation and yet he gave the identical explanation in his commentary on Jer. 
18.3 (ed. Perez, 79 and see his n. 3). Sheriyrah Gaon is cited in the fragment on 
2 Sam. 7.23, ed. and tr. Harkavy, “Hadashiym gam yeshaniym,” in the Heb. tr. of 
Graetz's history (Divrey yemey Yisraél, various eds., 4: 22; photo rpt. in Harkavy, 
Me'asef nidahiym, 130). The same passage was edited by Poznański in Z.f.h. B. 1 
(1896/7): 98—99, and see n. 8 there. 

These include the Qur'àn (also in his commentary on the Torah), Arabic poetry 
(cited anonymously), dictionaries, a book of stories about Medina (see commen- 
tary on Isa. 16.1) and al-Mastidi’s famous history (Isa. 18.1), as well as popular 
proverbial expressions. He also cited Aristotle, in Arabic translation, of course. 
"Christians," without specifying the source, are cited (Isa. 16.1, where appar- 
ently the reference is to Jerome, the so-called "Vulgate"; see there 91 n. 3), and 
as "al-riim" (Isa. 46.1), which the editors inaccurately translated, 191, as “Ro- 
mans" (it is singular, and here means "the Christian"). Note also the polemical 
statement about Christians, commentary on Isa. 21.11 (at 111). He cited anony- 
mously Christian commentators, or translators (not, however, Jerome), also on 
Deut. 14.1 and Habakkuk 2.4 (see Poznafiski, "Arabic Commentary," 45 n. 10). 
Commentary on Joshua, in the translation of Goshen-Gottstein, in Gad, ed., 
‘Asarah me'orot ha-gedoliym, 36—37 (the complete explanation of how the number 
of ten is arrived at is rather complicated). For Pirqey de Rabiy Eli'ezer, see Bibliog- 
raphy (Sources), and for citations of it by later commentators see the index here. 
There is still no "critical edition" of this important work; see on the problem and 
planned project Lewis M. Barth in Raphael, ed., Agenda for the Study of Midrash; 
that plan has now been abandoned. The alleged “critical ed.” published in a lim- 
ited edition by Makor (Jerusalem, 1972) is actually a reprint of an earlier edition 
with some corrections. There is an excellent Spanish translation, also utilizing a 
manuscript, Capitulos de Rabbi Eliezer. Neither of these was mentioned by Barth. 
Two recent studies focus on the nature of PRE as reinterpretation or reworking 
of earlier rabbinic sources: Sacks, Midrash and Multiplicity, with also an insightful 
chapter on biblical exegesis in the work; and Adelman, Return of the Repressed. 
See also Keim, Pirgei de Rabbi Eliezer. 


150 See, e.g., his commentary on Judges 20.28 (in Gad, op. cit., 44). Perez, in his 
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aforementioned “Yahaso” article, also briefly mentioned (55) this aspect of his 
general approach, without giving specific examples. 

Commentary on Joshua 7.25, ed. Poznański, “Perush ‘al sefer Yehoshü'ah," 
in Freimann and Hildesheimer, eds., Birkhat Avraham, 100 (offprint, 14); and 
in the Heb. tr. of Goshen-Gottstein (with important comments), 34; this has 
been overlooked by those who have written on the concept of peshaf ("simple 
meaning") in biblical commentary. See, however, Fenton, Philosophie et exégese, 
296—97, where he translates the entire passage (the identical statement in his 
commentary on Deut. 4.24) from Fuchs, Studien, xvi. Ibn Bil'am's source for this 
was Sa‘adyah, Gaon, Sefer ha-emunot ve-ha-dé ot. 
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Isa. 38.1—8 (Peyrüsh, 167-71). The corrected Ar. text of the responsum was pub- 
lished, with Heb. tr., by G. Weil in Cassuto, M. D. et al., eds. Sefer Asaf (Simha 
Assaf jubilee vol. [Jerusalem, 1953]), 261—67, with an important and detailed 
discussion relating it to Muslim philosophical and theological sources, 267—79. 
For some reason, the first paragraph of the text was omitted entirely in the edi- 
tion of Peyrüsh, and the translation should have been compared carefully with 
that of Weil. Wertheimer, Qohelet Shelomoh (Jerusalem, 1899), who edited the 
text from another manuscript, was correctly criticized by Weil for not identify- 
ing the manuscript he used and ignoring the previous publication of the text by 
Derenbourg. Wertheimer's grandson, in the photo rpt. ed. of one volume of his 
grandfather's Ginzey Yerüshalayim (Jerusalem, 1981), 33 (intro), falsely stated that 
Weil had harshly criticized Wertheimer and chose to publish only Derenbourg's 
text, when in fact Weil consulted both texts and published a corrected version. 
However, the other sources which are discussed there, 33—35, are important and 
should be consulted. As for the connection of this responsum with the thought 
of Maimonides, see also his Iygrot 1: 264 ff. The Teshuvat ha-Rambam, etc., cited 
by the editors of Ibn Bil'am, Peyrüsh, 167 n. 1, contains simply a Hebrew trans- 
lation of Weil's book cited in his article, 267 n. 39; the editors' notes about all of 
this are erroneous. The responsum of Hai, in the commentary on Jonah 4.6 (ed. 
Poznański, "Arabic Commentary,” 36-38), was also published by Wertheimer, 
op. cit., 76-78, with a Heb. translation, 7-10; but with regard to Wertheimer's 
statement that Hai was referring to Sa'adyah, Poznański there (36-37 n. 12) 
disagreed and noted that the Shi'ites also dealt with this theme (however, it 
seems to me unlikely that Hai could have confused a Shi'ite doctrine as that of 
the Mutakallimiin, and Wertheimer was probably correct). This citation has been 
subsequently ignored by scholars. 

Peyrüsh, 77. The concept of “oral law" (Torah she-ba‘al peh) or laws ascribed 
orally to Moses (halakhah le-Mosheh mi-Siynay) is central to rabbinic tradition 
and medieval interpretation. Indeed, even in the medieval period and later many 
teachings were conveyed orally rather than in written form. 

In his commentary on Leviticus (Poznański in Z.f.h.B. 4 [1900]: 17). 

On Jer. 7.18. Perez in his note there, 48 n. 3, says that “Themistius” (a fourth- 
century C.E. commentator on Aristotle) is obviously an error and cites the sug- 
gestion by Y. Tzvi Langermann of an Arabic magical treatise called Timaüs, also 
attributed to Aristotle. I am unable to find any reference to such a work, nor is 
it mentioned in Frank E. Peters’ famous works on Aristotle. It is, nevertheless, 
interesting that a fifteenth-century Viennese monk claimed to have found in 
Palencia (Spain) a book called the Summa of Themistius “on natural entities |, ] 
distinguishing them from incorruptible and supernal entities" which certainly is 
far from the known commentaries, or paraphrases, by Themistius and possibly 
could be related to our subject (Thorndike, History of Magic 3: 550). More likely, 
it is in fact a reference to the Platonic work Timaeus, understood in a metaphys- 
ical manner by Muslim and Jewish sources (see Chapter 4, n. 162). 

Kitab, 268/269, lines 33-35. That (lost) work, Ta'dir mujizat (“enumeration of 
miracles"), is cited by Ibn Bil'am in his commentary on Joel 4.18 (Poznanski, 
"Arabic Commentary," 27) and at the end of 1 Sam. 28 (see n. 141), Ezekiel 37.9 
and 47.5. Ibn 'Ezra(h) there stated that biblical miracles must be understood lit- 
erally, and “their past shows their future," that is, indicates that there would be 
future miracles. 

Abravanel's commentary on Dan. 3 (see Bibliography; this ed. only), cited by 
Simon, Arba‘ giyshot, 98 n. 11; see above, n. 122, on Simon’s own erroneous un- 
derstanding of Ibn Chicatilla's views on miracles. Peculiarly, Abravanel accused 
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many earlier commentators, among them Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (see Chapter 4 on 
him), of having said things which in fact are not in their writings. 

Abravanel, Mashmiya‘ yeshita'h; introduction (Gallipapa's name is corrupted in 
the text); also cited by Silver, Abba Hillel, A History of Messianic Speculation in 
Israel (N.Y., 1927), 129 (still the most thorough study of this topic). See also 
Tanhum b. Joseph ha-Yertishalmiy (thirteenth century); see W.Z. Bacher's review 
of Poznański in R.E.J. 31 (1895): 314 and see Tanhum’s criticism of Ibn Chicatil- 
lah on Isa. 11.1, edited and translated by Harkavy, Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 225. 
Joseph Albo mentioned Gallipapa's (lost) "Igeret ge’tilah” on the prophecies of 
Daniel. Samuel Ibn Naghrillah in his youth wrote a poem in which several lines 
(58—64) are similar to the later “thirteen principles of faith” of Maimonides, but 
omitting belief in prophecy or in the messiah; the poem is in Ben Tehiliym, 261 
(see Bibliography). Apparently, Abravanel did not know this poem or he would 
have added him to the list of those he criticized. 

Text (Judeo-Ar.), with Germ. tr., in Poznanski, Mose b. Samuel, 157—59. See also 
Ibn ‘Ezra on the same passage, briefly citing Ibn Chicatilla and disagreeing with 
his interpretation (however, he applied the verse to Judah Maccabee); yet in his 
"short" commentary on Daniel, 11, Heb. text at end, he stated that Nehemiah, 
in fact, was referred to as a messiah. On Isa. 60.12, Ibn Bil'am argues passion- 
ately that the entire chapter is prophecy "for the future" (the messianic time) and 
those who disagree and “cling to" a false interpretation of this include Ibn Chi- 
catilla, “may God forgive him.” Elsewhere he accused him of “philosophizing,” 
which leads to heresy (see Perez, “Yahaso,” 57; he did not mention these other 
examples). 


160 After stating (206) that the two Judahs must not be confused, Sirat, History 
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of Jewish Philosophy then does just that, claiming that Ibn ‘Aknin “met” Mai- 
monides in North Africa (he did not) and that he was born in Barcelona (he 
was not, rather Seville) and lived in Fez, which he did not. There are others 
who continue to believe incorrectly that Ibn 'Aknin was the student of Mai- 
monides, in spite of the fact that Halkin already correctly identified him in his 
introduction to the commentary on Song of Songs (and, of course, it had been 
known to careful scholars years before). For the sources of all these errors, see 
the following notes. See further on this the article "Ibn 'Aknin" in Roth, ed., 
Medieval Jewish Civilization. Not only has he frequently been confused with Mai- 
monides' student, even when rightly identified his name is usually misspelled 
(in my brief invited article in the De Gruyter, Encyclopedia of the Bible and Its 
Reception, vol. 11, the spelling was changed without my consent). Salfeld, Das 
Hohelied Salomo’s, 81, correctly transcribed the Arabic name but incorrectly said 
that his "Hebrew name" was Joseph b. Judah “ibn Simon,” and also thought that 
he was the student of Maimonides (see n. 203 for the source of the error). Of 
the nineteenth-century scholars, only Neubauer, “Joseph ben Aqnin,” had the 
details of his name (although misspelled) and career correct. 

See also my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, where I have discussed this and all of his 
polemical references to Muslims in his commentary (see index there); see also 
Chapter 4 on Bahya b. Asher's citation of him, discussed in my book. Errors 
about Ibn ‘Aknin and Maimonides continue, most recently in Joel Kraemer's 
popularized Maimonides (N.Y., 2008), 116, where he perpetuates the mistaken 
notion that Ibn ‘Aknin lived in Morocco where he “studied” with Maimon- 
ides, and then misinterprets a statement in the commentary on Song of Songs 
as “proof” that Maimonides had converted to Islam (ever since Bernard Lewis 
raised this calumny again in his The Jews of Islam [Princeton, 1984], 100, 102), 
several others have enthusiastically adopted it even though it has been known 
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for over a century that this is a myth; see on all this my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 
116 ff). 

Sefer mtisar on Avot; Bacher, the editor of that work, followed Steinschneider 
(e.g., his aforementioned note in he-Haliis 2 [1853]: 60—61) in identifying its 
author as the student of Maimonides, even though the author himself gave his 
duction) that he was Maimonides’ student and that he lived in Ceuta. To this day 
that book is erroneously catalogued by libraries (attributed to "Ibn Shimon”). 
The commentary on Song of Songs was edited (Judeo-Ar.) and translated (Heb.) 
by A.S. Halkin (see Bibliography). He at least recognized that Ibn 'Aknin was 
not the student of Maimonides, yet made two other errors: that he was born in 
Barcelona (he was not; rather Seville) and that he "fled" to Fez in Morocco, as 
Maimonides had done. This is, of course, incorrect. Ibn ‘Aknin went from Se- 
ville to Barcelona, where he wrote this work, and was never in Morocco. 

He cites (Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 26/27) his “Tibb al-nufüs" (still not published in full; 
there is a partial edition, Judeo-Ar., with Germ. translation in Moritz Güde- 
mann, Das jüdische Unterrichtswesen wahrend der spanisch-arabischen Periode [Vienna, 
1873], and some few excerpts have been translated elsewhere. Halkin incorrectly 
translated the title as “Refuat ha-nefesh,” singular, instead of "Refüat ha-nefashot," 
plural, “souls”). He also cites it on 142/143, along with his Séfer müsar and “Ha- 
qiym u-mishpaftym" (“statutes and judgements”) on the “works of creation and 
the works of the chariot” (the esoteric interpretation of these). In fact, that book 
(lost) was essentially a work on the commandments applicable after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and the exile (see Séfer ha-müsar, 109 line 25; Bacher’s as- 
sumption, introduction, x-xi, that this work was “like the Mishnéh Torah of 
Maimonides” is a gross exaggeration, of course). In addition to these works 
he also wrote a book on “the beginning [or principle] of the roots of religion” 
(al-ibdna li-usül al-diydna), for which he gave also a Hebrew title, "Iqarey datey 
ha-Torah (“Fundamentals of the laws of the Torah,” which does not exactly cor- 
respond to the Arabic title; see Séfer ha-müsar, 61 lines 17-18). That work also, at 
least in part, was a commentary on the Bible, perhaps primarily on the prophets 
(the word “Torah,” Ar. tawrdt, does not appear in the Arabic title). 

Halkin has the Hebrew spelling, Zekharyah, even in the Arabic text, which 
is undoubtedly an error in transcription (surely the author did not make this 
error). Ibn ‘Aknin does not identify him as Hayyüj, nor does Halkin make any 
observation on this. Isaac b. Samuel “ha-Sefardiy” (*al-Kanzi") of Egypt (see n. 
141) also cited him simply as Abū Zakariya Yahya. There have been differences 
of opinion among scholars as to the identity of him with Hayyüj, although that 
is almost certain. 

Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 16/17-18/19. There is nothing specifically “erotic” about his 
philosophical interpretation, as Elliot Wolfson tried to discover (“Asceticism 
and Eroticism,” 94). Obviously, Song of Songs is written in "erotic" terms, and 
any interpretation must deal with various metaphors, such as kissing and the 
like. There is no "erotic imagery" ofthe "longing of the soul for union with the 
Active Intellect” in Ibn ‘Aknin, as Wolfson claimed (however, that metaphor, 
borrowed from Ibn ‘Ezra, is in the commentary of Moses Ibn Tibbon, discussed 
in Chapter 4). Note that Ibn ‘Aknin, in the one source cited by Wolfson (on 1.2), 
says that this is intellectual pleasure, not erotic. Wolfson may have been influenced 
by Rosenberg, “Parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt le-Shiyr ha-shiyriym," who, after a 
lengthy discussion of Maimonides, claims (141) that the emphasis of medieval 
exegesis of Song of Songs is on "attachment" of the soul to God, expressed as ei- 
ther "romantic" or "erotic" love. Later exegesis (after Maimonides) is entirely (or 
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the majority of it) on this topic, according to Rosenberg. Since he overlooked 
many of the medieval commentaries on Song of Songs (see especially Chapter 
4), the statement is meaningless; but the only source he can cite (142) from medi- 
eval Spanish commentators (Gersonides lived in Provence when it was no longer 
Spanish) is Moses Ibn Tibbon, an inconsequential statement (while ignoring the 
important statement in his introduction to the commentary; see Chapter 4, text 
after n. 14). Important in Rosenberg’s article are his general citations (135-36, 
note) of quotations of Ibn ‘Aknin in the supercommentary of Samuel Zarza on 
Ibn ‘Ezra (see Chapter 3 on that). 


166 Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 22/23. Halkin quotes the entire section from Tibb al-nufüs in 
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which Ibn‘Aknin discusses this in almost identical words, but did not mention 
that this is also in Sefer ha-müsar, 5; nor did he note any of the rabbinical sources 
for the comparison with water. The primary source is Sifre [Sifriy| on Deuteron- 
omy, 110—11 (§ 48) (Finkelstein in his notes there provides references to related 
talmudic and other sources); his secondary source is Midrash Tehiliym 1.18 (see 
Bibliography; this is not the Midrash Psalms rabah). Later (62/63), Ibn ‘Aknin 
compared (the people) Israel to the narcissus, which is in constant need of water, 
so Israel is in need of Torah, which is compared to water. The Midrash Song of 
Songs rabah (1.2, 3) provides entirely different metaphors for Torah and water, 
of which only the analogy of one who is thirsty and is not embarrassed to ask 
a child is similar to what Ibn ‘Aknin cites, and even that is in different word- 
ing. So throughout in the commentary, where Halkin indicates that the author 
"changed" the language or idea ofthe Midrash, one should in fact look for other 
sources and not rely on Halkin. Incidentally, it appears that Ibn ‘Aknin may 
have been the first Spanish commentator to have cited (utilized) the midrashic 
work Sifriy (“Sifre” as it is transliterated by modern writers); cf. also 145, Halkin’s 
note to line 12. Ibn ‘Ezra, while he cited the companion work Sifra, apparently 
did not use Sifriy. Nahmanides frequently cited both, directly or indirectly. The 
comparison of Torah to oil and honey is also found in Song of Songs rabah (loc. 
cit.), and honey also in Midrash Psalms rabah (on 119.97; § 41). Of course, all 
of these metaphors are biblical. It is perhaps not too fanciful to suggest that Ibn 
‘Aknin in his pseudo-philosophical interpretation intended water as a metaphor 
for peshat, oil for remez (allegory) and honey for sod, or the “esoteric” interpre- 
tation. Maimonides referred to a similar metaphor of honey, and also of water 
(*Guide" I. 30, tr. 63—64 and see 73). Ibn ‘Aknin may have been influenced by 
that (he saw the Arabic original ofthe “Guide”), or he may have used these met- 
aphors independently, based on the above sources. David Qimhi (see Chapter 4 
on him) also compared Torah and wisdom to water (commentary on Isa. 55.1). 
Ibid., 78/79—80/81, and cf. 416/417, where he applies each of the oaths to one of 
the "four kingdoms" of the Gentiles who oppressed the Jews (see on that topic 
my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 205—14, and Chapter 2 on Ibn ‘Ezra and Daniel). 
Ibid., 186/187, line 15; cf. Sa'adyah's Tafstr kitab al-mabadr, 21 ff. [text], 40 ff. [tr.]. 
Op. cit., 298/299. 'The source of the "ten words" is Avot 5.1 and Avot de-Rabiy 
Natan 31 (1), ed. Solomon Schechter (IN.Y., 1967 rpt.), 90, and cf. Rosh ha- 
shanah 32a; Hagigah 12a. See also Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, tr. Friedlander, 17-18 and 
238 (with references to other midrashic sources in the note there). See also Ibn 
‘Aknin, Séfer musar, 145. On the perfection of the number ten, frequently also 
discussed by Ibn ‘Ezra, see Judah b. Barzilay, Peyrüsh séfer yesiyrah, 144, 148. For 
other interpretations, see index here: "ten." 

Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 250/251—258/259. The quoted explanation I have used is from 
the excellent article in S.E.L., 189 (see Bibliography). On this section, Halkin 
did a better job than usual in tracing sources, which are important (see his notes). 
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Al-Farabi and even, possibly, Ibn Sina ("Avicenna") as sources are not surpris- 
ing, but his use of the famous book of the Ikhwdn al-safa’ (so-called “Brothers 
of purity,” not an accurate meaning) is of interest, 258, note to line 25 and 259, 
note to line 3. The statements on love which Ibn ‘Aknin cites without naming 
the sources (258/259) are attributed to Dhü al-Nün al-Misri and Yahya Ibn 
Mu‘adh, according to Georges Vajda in R.E.J. 124-25 (1965—66): 187. 

Marvin Pope kept the first erroneous translation, although in his notes he indi- 
cated that he was aware that others had correctly rendered it, and he “ventured 
further” by “restoring” an allegedly corrupt reading in the text (Song of Songs 
[Anchor Bible series; Garden City, N.Y., 1977], 653 and 658-59). Pope was 
unaware of Ibn ‘Aknin’s commentary. Once again, there is no hidden or eso- 
teric “erotic” interpretation here, of course; he is merely giving the most logical 
grammatical explanation of the verse. 

The masculine form is indeed preferred by Ginsburg, Song of Songs, 185; but he 
does not explain why, then, the mother’s house is mentioned. 

Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 216/217, line 10; however, no such statement is found in his 
extant writings. Halkin again made an error in translation, rendering Ar. al-riim 
as “Greek.” The word usually means Roman, Latin (also Christian), but may 
here simply mean "foreign," since it is difficult to imagine that Ibn Baron did 
not know the Arabic (in fact, Persian) origin of the word. Strangely, Ibn 'Aknin 
does not remark that Ibn ‘Ezra correctly explained it; in fact, he may have erro- 
neously attributed that explanation to Ibn Baron. 

Ibid., 422/423. Halkin, both in the text and in his translation, has “Abraham ben 
Baron,” which of course is an error for Isaac (Abū Ibrahim). The explanation 
given is remote and incorrect; more likely is Ibn ‘Ezra’s explanation of “joined,” 
He notes that it is a unique word. The best modern translation (also a guess) is 
“leaning.” 

Ibid., 260/261, bottom; Judah ha-Lévy, Küzariy II. 24, tr. Hirschfeld, 100—01; 
the translation "Providence" is not really correct. This aspect of ha-Lévy's state- 
ments about the Land escaped the attention of Shalom Rosenberg, who dealt 
superficially with ha-Lévy and some few other medieval thinkers (more with 
post-medieval writers) in "Link to the Land of Israel in Jewish Thought," trans- 
lated in Hoffman, The Land of Israel, 139—69. The same superficiality and inclu- 
sion of post-medieval and early modern figures in articles ostensibly devoted to 
medieval subjects characterizes contributions in a more recent collection, Halla- 
mish and Ravitzky, Eres-Yisraél. Although ha-Lévy is discussed there, however 
briefly, by several authors (see specifically Y. Silman on the "centrality" of the 
Land [superiority over other lands] in the Küzariy), the statement cited here is 
not mentioned. There is still a real need for a thorough analysis of medieval 
Jewish attitudes to the Land (see also index here). 

For al-Farabt, see especially Hitgalūt ha-sodot, 442/443, a paraphrase of his "Fal- 
safat Aflatun" (in Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle), which also strongly 
influenced Ibn‘Aknin’s discussion on education in Tibb al-nufüs (see n. 204). The 
same work was also paraphrased by Ibn Falquera, Reshiyt hakhmah, see 76, which 
is very similar to Ibn ‘Aknin here. For references to other Arabic writers, see 
Halkin's index. 

Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 308/309 (section 80a, line 11 f£). Halkin quotes the Arabic 
text from some obscure edition, rather than the standard edition and translation 
by Corbin, H. Avicenne et le récit visionnarie (Paris, 1954; vol. 2). The English 
translation of that book by Trask, W. R. Avicenna and the Visionary Recital (N.Y., 
1960; rpt. 1980) is not complete or reliable. There is a good Hebrew translation 
of Ibn Sinà's text by Israel Levin in his ed. of Ibn ‘Ezra’s adaptation of that work, 
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Hayy ben Meqiys (Tel-Aviv, 1983), 91-99; Levin vocalized the Arabic name as 
Yaqizdn (instead of the traditional Yaqzám), which may be correct. Peculiarly, 
Levin used the nineteenth-century text edited by Mehren rather than that of 
Corbin, and yet cited the English translation of that work (9), which, as noted 
above, is not reliable. 

Hitgaliit ha-sodot, 336/337. Halkin provides references to two articles which 
mention the first of these scholars, who died in 1141; however, he did not note 
that Judah ha-Lévy mentioned both the father and son, Divan 2: 28, no. 5 and 
29, no. 21. Nothing whatever is known of the second scholar he named, nor of 
his biblical commentary (Ibn 'Aknin only indicates that he was deceased). 

A different aspect is dealt with by Berlin, Biblical Poetry through Medieval Jew- 
ish Eyes, who analyzes representative statements of medieval and post-medieval 
Jewish writers (mainly not poets) concerning the nature of poetry in the Bible 
and related topics. Included also are translations, for the most part very good, 
of some texts, but obviously no attempt to deal with the interpretation of bibli- 
cal verses or words by medieval Hebrew poets or authors. The same is true of 
Kugel's important book, Idea of Biblical Poetry, which served as the source for 
most of Berlin’s book. Only four articles — aside from mine on Ibn ‘Ezra(h), 
see n. 181 — have dealt with poetic biblical interpretation: Wallenstein, "The 
Piyyut, with Special Reference to the Textual Study of the OT” (mostly earlier 
piyütiym, and of course numerous editions were not then available, but it is a 
good model for the kind of research which yet must be done); Malachi, “‘Iysuv 
siypurey miqra be-fiyutey Ibn Gabirol”; Loewe, “Bible in Medieval Hebrew 
Poetry"; and Sáenz-Badillos and Targarona, "Exégesis bíblica en la poesía he- 
brea medieval." In fact, Loewe discussed only a few medieval poems, again pri- 
marily piyütiym. The only Spanish poets mentioned are Ibn Gabirol (his “Keter 
malkhüt") and Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra, whose elegy on the death of his son Isaac is 
misinterpreted by the author, 149—51, as a poem lamenting Isaac's conversion to 
Islam. Malachi discussed in detail a Spanish poet (Ibn Gabirol), although the ap- 
proach (biblical stories used in religious poems) is somewhat different than what 
is advocated here. Sáenz-Dadillos and Targarona dealt only with some verses 
reflected in Ibn Naghrilllah. Another article which may seem to be relevant, 
Granat, "Intertextual Polyphony: Scriptural Presence(s) in a Piyyutim Cycle by 
Yoseph Ibn Abitur," in fact deals with allusions to Psalms in only one of those 
poems. 

“Abo’ be-gebtirat Adonay," ed. Bernstein in Sefer ha-shanah li-yhüdey Ameriyqah 5 
(1940): 183. 

I have briefly discussed some examples in my article "Seeing the Bible through 
a Poet’s Eyes.” The only other article on his use of the Bible is Giron Blanc and 
Abumalham, “Aproximación a las citas bíblicas de R. [sic] Mose Ibn ‘Ezra en 
su obra ‘Kitab al-Muhadara wal-Mudakara,” which actually deals with a few 
variant readings of biblical words in that text (important, however, is their ob- 
servation, 328, that Halkin made many errors in the citation of biblical passages 
as well as in the index of them in his edition). An earlier article by A. Mirsky, 
“Koah ha-miqra be-shiyr Sefarad,” deals with one well-known poem by Ibn 
‘Ezra(h), giving obvious explanations (although not always correct), but nothing 
about biblical interpretation; see also Mirsky, “Biblical variations in medieval 
Hebrew poetry.” See also Cohen, M., “Moses ibn Ezra,” in Sebo, ed., Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament 1/2: 282—301. Much of what he stated is incorrect and even 
misleading; references are often incorrectly cited, particularly to Ibn ‘Ezra(h), 
Kitab [he also cites the marginal folio number of the manuscript, given in the 
edition, rather than the printed page numbers]. His unfortunate spelling of “ibn 
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Ezra” leads to frequent confusion between Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) and Abraham Ibn 
‘Ezra, especially when he fails to use a first name. The majority of his article 
deals not with biblical exegesis but poetic concepts, on which it is quite good 
(so also his long review essay of Fenton in J.Q.R. 93 [2003]: 533-66, only the 
last part, 543 ff., deals essentially with the same material in his earlier article). 
Another aspect of Ibn ‘Ezra(h)’s poetical interpretation of biblical verses, relating 
the meaning to similar Arabic poetical verses, is ably discussed by Schippers, 
Spanish Hebrew Poetry & the Arabic Literary Tradition, 37—40. 

Dukes (see n. 184), 117; incidentally, the citation from Menahém Ibn Zerah 
there is not from ‘Ariigat ha-bosem but from Kitab, 271. For Mikhlal yofiy, see 
Bibliography. The Qaraite source is cited by Harkavy, Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 
136-37 (published originally in Graetz, Divre[y] yeme[y] Yisraél, tr. Rabbinowitz 
(Warsaw, 1893-1911) 4: 28-29). It is possible that this source confused Ibn 
*Ezra(h) with Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra. 

Brann, Ross, The Compunctious Poet (Baltimore, 1991), criticizing my “Jewish 
Reactions to the ‘Arabiyya” (see Bibliography), claimed that Allony (cited in my 
article) and I erred in charging Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) somehow with “deprecation 
of the Hebrew Bible” (which I certainly never did, nor do I know of any place 
where Allony suggested such a thing), and asked rhetorically (69 and see n. 
44) whether he did not “canonize the eloquent style of biblical Hebrew,” but 
of course I discussed precisely that in the article. On Brann’s book, see n. 191. 
There is no doubt, of course, that Ibn ‘Ezra(h) firmly believed in “Arabic cul- 
tural superiority” (language, rhetoric, poetry), contrary to Cohen, Opening the 
Gates, 73 n. 150. 

""Arügat ha-bosem," in the Hebrew translation attributed to Judah al-Harizi. 
Fragments of the translation have been edited by L. Dukes in Zion [Siyon] (ed. 
Jost and Creizenach; not to be confused with the later journal of that title) 2 
(1842): 117-23, 134-37, 157-59, 175-76; and Litteraturblatt des Orients 10 (1849): 
747-48. Fragments of the original Judeo-Ar. text were published by A. Harkavy 
in M.G.W. 43 (1889): 133-36. These, and citations from Ibn Gabirol, Fons vitae, 
were republished by S. Pines in Tarbiz [Tarbiys] 27 (1958): 220-33; rpt. as Séfer 
ha-yovel li-khvod Gershom Scholem (Jerusalem, 1958), 92—107. Pines never did 
the complete Arabic edition that he promised. Some other brief fragments of the 
Arabic text have been published, and see the important study by Fenton, Philos- 
ophie et exégése, frequently mentioned here, which analyzes the work, with some 
translations. An edition and translation of the work is very much a desideratum. 
Kitab, 258/259—260/261, and cf. 230/231. 

Cohen, “Moses ibn Ezra" (n. 181), 288 and n. 25, overstated this; his understand- 
ing of Ibn Paqudah is also wrong; see his actual statement in the text preceding 
n. 45. Cohen, Opening the Gates, provides a more correct summary, 71 ff., de- 
rived chiefly from Fenton. However, his claim (71) that Ibn ‘Ezra(h)’s discussion 
was "informed" by the "extensive commentaries" of Moses Ibn Chicatilla and 
Ibn Bil‘am (correct spellings for these) is mistaken. As noted previously (n. 122), 
he in fact stated that Ibn Chicatilla held weak opinions “which robbed him of 
his elevated place" among the truly great commentators (Kitüb, 68—69). Fenton, 
understandably, said nothing about either Ibn Chicatilla or Ibn Bil'am. 

Kitab, 286/287, last paragraph; see also 224/225 for his list of examples of 
biblical metaphors. 

"Magálat al-hadiqa ft ma‘na al-majaz w'al-haqiqa" (unpublished), section on the 
commandments ed. (Judeo-Ar.) and tr. (Heb.) Halkin, A. S., “Hashqafat R [sic] 
Mosheh ben ‘Ezrah ‘al ha-misvot," in Y. Mansour, ed. Mehgqariym be-‘Araviyt 
u-ve-Islam (Ramat-Gan, 1978), 26—40; see especially 31-32 (text), 35—36 (tr.). 
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The distinction between "auditory" and “rational” commandments is derived 
from Sa‘adyah, Emunot ve-dé‘ot III. 3, but the explanation is his own. 

Kitab, 258/259; this passage was also discussed by Polliack, "The Spanish Leg- 
acy in the Hebrew Bible,” 87, who aptly remarked that this type of “aesthetic 
judgement,” ignoring traditional allegorical interpretation, is characteristic of 
the freedom of Spanish exegesis (incidentally, her citation of the passages in n. 
16 is incorrect, no doubt the fault of the aforementioned article of Mordechai 
Cohen which she cites). 

See my article “Jewish Reactions to the ‘Arabiyya” for sources, and the literature 
cited there; also my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 47, 172-77. Brann, Compunctious 
Poet, who misunderstood the whole issue, also misrepresents what he calls, 88, 
the "second view” about Judah ha-Lévy's position (much of Brann’s book, in- 
cluding translations of poetry and the few things he got right about ‘Arabiyya, 
is borrowed heavily from this and other of my articles and my unpublished 
Messenger-Chalmers Prize paper on Hebrew poetry, in the Cornell University 
archives, which he saw but did not have permission to copy; see also my review 


of his book in Journal of Semitic Studies 37 [1992]: 335-37). 


Chapter 2 
Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra 


Abraham b. Meir Ibn ‘Ezra (ca. 1089-1167) was born and educated in Tudela 
in Navarre (not Toledo, as once thought), a Muslim city until it was con- 
quered by the Christians in 1115. He was certainly an outstanding example, 
before Maimonides (Moses b. Maimon, 1138-1204), of the ideal of Jews 
living in Muslim lands, of the completely educated man, expert in grammar, 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy and other sciences, as well as poetry 
and literature. He wrote works on all these subjects, as well as what might 
be called “theological” (more properly simply "religious") writings, and was 
a translator of Arabic (Muslim and Jewish) works. He was fluent not only 
in Arabic but also in Persian, citing Persian words and making reference to 
Persian chronicles and Arabic works which he had read, including the so- 
called *Nabatean Agriculture.”! As we shall see, he left Spain and wandered 
in various countries, and it was then that he composed most of his work. He 
probably returned to Spain at the end of his life.’ 

All of his numerous writings are of great importance; however, his com- 
mentaries on the Bible are what have made him most famous. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that it is impossible to understand many biblical passages correctly 
without consulting what he wrote, and his remarks are always instructive. 

Technically speaking, Ibn ‘Ezra’s biblical commentaries cannot really be 
considered as “Spanish” Jewish works, for they were all written in Italy and 
Provence (although Provence was then part of Christian Spain) and perhaps 
also in France.’ It is not impossible that he actually wrote, or began to write, 
some of his commentaries while still in Spain. Certainly during those years 
he made at least one trip, and possibly more, to Egypt and North Africa 
where he saw important manuscripts, discussed later here. By the time he 
left Spain, at the age of about 50, he must have been an accomplished biblical 
scholar. 

His interpretations influenced all subsequent biblical commentary from 
David Qimhi to Nahmanides and later and also French commentators, and so 
throughout subsequent centuries. One ofthe earliest citations of his commen- 
taries is found in the polemical treatise of Jacob b. Reuben (1170). His com- 
mentaries were even cited by Meir b. Barükh of Rothenburg (ca. 1220—93), 
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the most important rabbi of Germany, and by an exegete in Aleppo (Syria), 
Samuel b. Nisiym Masnüt.? It is interesting that one of the manuscripts of his 
"short" commentary on Exodus published in the first edition was copied in 
Strasbourg, Germany, in 1476.7 

In spite of criticism of him by Nahmanides (see the following chapter), his 
commentaries remained popular also in Catalonia and in Aragón; for exam- 
ple, one Meir b. Natan Gerundiy (“of Gerona") in 1271 copied a manuscript 
of the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra on the Torah for “don Shealtiél” (probably 
Gracian [H€n], an important scholar). The importance of his commentaries 
is also attested by the numerous commentaries written upon them (see in 
Chapter 3 the section "Supercommentaries"). From these, we also learn that 
he was widely read and quoted in Catalonia as well as Castile. Joshua Ibn 
Shü'ayb, a student of Ibn Adret who later lived probably in Tudela (Navarre), 
frequently cited Ibn ‘Ezra simply as “Rabbi [sic] Abraham" in his sermons, 
which indicates that his listeners instantly knew to whom he referred; he was 
not, of course, a rabbi.? 

Ibn ‘Ezra at one time was known at least to some Christian writers. There 
is a strong possibility that he was the “learned Jew" cited by the Christian 
scholar Nicolaus Maniacoria in Rome (ca. 1145, around the time when Ibn 
‘Ezra was there). In medieval Spain, he was cited constantly (27 times) by 
Ramon Marti (see note) in his polemical Pugio fidei. A more positive influence 
was on the biblical exegesis of Luis de León (ca. 1528—91), a descendant of 
conversos, the famous Hebraist of the university of Salamanca. The Protestant 
biblical critic Richard Simon (1638-1712) greatly respected Ibn ‘Ezra and 
noted that he set forth rules for expounding the Bible than which nothing 
is more valuable, adding “I doubt not but the Christians will receive his 
methods,” a hope unfortunately largely unrealized, as few modern biblical 
scholars have consulted Ibn ‘Ezra.’ As noted elsewhere here, there were also 
several Latin translations of his commentaries by Christian scholars, and this 
has been renewed with some excellent modern Spanish translations (cited in 
the appropriate places below). References to Ibn ‘Ezra will be found also in 
other chapters here. 


Exegetical and grammatical approaches in his 
commentary 


His exegesis may be characterized as having three emphases (see also Chapter 1 
on his classifications of biblical commentary): grammatical explanation (often 
important)!”; interpretation of the "simple" meaning (peshat, which must 
not be misunderstood as “literal,” but rather as the most direct explanation 
consistent with grammar and rabbinical tradition)!! and, above all, rational 
explanation which is (generally) free of derash or mysticism (although 
there are exceptions to this).'* His commentaries are also often profoundly 
philosophical!’ as well as scientific in nature.!* 
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He was responsible also for innovations in terminology, such as ma‘amad 
har Siynay (the revelation, literally “standing,” or assembly, at Mt. Sinai), and 
others? What may be called his exegetical terminology was also adapted 
by later commentators, such as Nahmanides, particularly such expressions as 
ve-ha-nahon be-eynay (“what is right in my view") after having presented the 
opinion of another commentator with whom he disagreed. A recent article 
points out some of the influences of Arabic syntax on Ibn ‘Ezra’s expressions 
in his commentary. Important 1s the explanation of the use of the future tense 
to express the present, like the Arabic verb form yaf'aliz. 6 

He was often critical (at times severely so) of his predecessors when he be- 
lieved they had made mistakes which could seriously mislead others, but he 
had a sharp wit and often couched his criticism in satiric form." He also did 
not hesitate to learn from ordinary people. Since the study of the Bible was an 
essential part of Jewish life, sometimes a learned “layman” could provide in- 
terpretations which he accepted or at least mentioned with interest (see, e.g., 
his commentary on Ruth 2.17 where a certain man, perhaps earlier in Spain, 
asked him the meaning of “like an eyfah of barley,” and Ibn ‘Ezra dismissed 
his question; the man returned and offered him various explanations of the 
verse which had not occurred to Ibn ‘Ezra). 

There are sometimes errors in his citation of passages or of statements by 
predecessors, some of which (particularly erroneous grammatical readings) 
may be due to copyists’ mistakes in manuscripts he had consulted, but more 
likely were the result of relying upon memory. In the introductory poem to 
his commentary on Lamentations, he wrote: “I was forced to flee the land 
of Spain because of the oppressors, and these my books [see note] during my 
exile were in the hands of those entrusted with them”; in other words, he did 
not take his library with him, which no doubt would have included biblical 
manuscripts. Given this, his remarkable memory is cause for admiration, not 
criticism.'® 

Spanish Jewish authorities repeatedly referred to their careful collation of 
numerous manuscripts of biblical and also talmudic texts, and there is no 
reason to imagine that Ibn ‘Ezra should have acted differently in his studies 
while in Spain. Also, after he left Spain, he reports that he had seen biblical 
manuscripts “which were examined by the sages of Tiberias and it was sworn 
by fifteen of their elders that every word and vowel point had been inspected 
thrice [by them]." He adds that the particular correction of a word which he 
found there was not found by him “in the books of Spain, [France and ‘across 
the sea'] and the West (North Africa). ? 

The commentaries are discussed here not in the chronological order in 
which they were written but rather according to the arrangement of the bib- 
lical books. He wrote commentaries on all the books of the Bible, although 
some are now lost (Joshua, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Chronicles and Proverbs).7” 
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Commentary on the Pentateuch 


Separate published editions of the commentary on the Pentateuch alone 
appeared before editions of all his texts in the so-called “Rabbinical Bibles” 
(i.e., with commentaries)?! Later editions of the separate Pentateuch com- 
mentary were less frequent, and the edition by Weiser is very inadequate.?? 
Ibn ‘Ezra apparently intended to write two different recensions of the com- 
mentary on the entire Pentateuch, as was his practice also with at least some 
of the other commentaries.?? However, only those on Genesis and Exodus 
(with fragments of Leviticus) have survived in two (on Genesis possibly three) 
versions.?^ The first recension of Genesis was written approximately in 1146 
in Lucca (Italy), where he wrote his commentaries on all of the Pentateuch 
(by 1147 he was in Verona), and the second (the “other” recension, shiytah 
aheret, as it is called) later (1153 or 1154) in Provence (or improbably France).?? 

He used various terms to refer to his commentary on the Torah, such as 
"Sefer ha-yashar" (book of the upright) and even "yesod" or “Séfer ha-yesvood" 
(“foundation,” in the meaning "commentary"), not the same as his grammat- 
ical work of that title.7° 

In an introductory poem to the second recension, dedicated to one Moses 
b. Meir, he refers to an illness (not necessarily "stroke," as Friedlander trans- 
lated) from which he was nursed back to health by Moses and he thereupon 
vowed to compose a commentary on “the law given at Sinai” (by which he 
certainly meant the entire Torah). According to this poem, he began the 
commentary at the age of 64 (“eight upon eight,” i.e., eight times eight), or 
approximately in 1153/54.’ The reference in the poem to a vow to compose 
a commentary is peculiar, inasmuch as he already had done so; it must refer 
to the revision. He may not have fulfilled his plan, if such it was, to revise his 
commentaries on Numbers, Leviticus and Deuteronomy; for if he had, surely 
something of the revisions would have survived. As mentioned above, the 
"other recension" exists only on Genesis and portions of other books. 

Some manuscripts of the commentary on the Torah contain a poetic epi- 
logue indicating that it was written in 1166/67. Friedländer, and later Fleis- 
cher, argued, correctly in my opinion, that this epilogue is not the work of 
Ibn ‘Ezra. Friedländer did not, however, know that Ibn ‘Ezra died in that year 
and that he certainly was not then in Rome as the poem states.?? 

There are also two versions of the commentary on Exodus (the regular 
text and what is referred to as the "short" recension).?? The date of the com- 
pletion of the larger (regular) commentary 1s indicated in some manuscripts 
as 1152/53.?? There has been much debate as to where it was written, in 
Provence or in Rouen (Normandy). Although it has now become almost an 
accepted fact that he was in Rouen, there is no proof for this and much reason 
to doubt it.?! However, there is no question that he was in Provence, and the 
theory that he wrote commentaries in France may after all be incorrect. ?? 
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From citations of him by the French authors of the TOsafot in their bibli- 
cal commentaries, it is clear that his commentaries written in Italy had not 
reached France (or, apparently, Provence) and this may be the reason for his 
decision to undertake a new commentary. Many of those citations, inciden- 
tally, are not to be found in any of Ibn 'Ezra's extant commentaries and are 
either erroneous or based on word of mouth tradition, such as the reports of 
his student Joseph b. Jacob of Moudeville (or Morville).?? 


Commentaries on other books 


Nearly all of the commentaries on other books of the Bible were written in 
the early years in Italy. The texts of all the extant commentaries are found in 
the standard “Rabbinical Bibles" mentioned above, and in numerous subse- 
quent editions (modern versions of such bibles are usually published with the 
title Miqra'ot gedolot, which means not “great scriptures” but large versions, 
with commentaries). Sadly, we still await critical editions of most of these 
commentaries (even that on the Pentateuch needs revision).?* 

As mentioned, no (complete) text of his commentaries on Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra or Nehemiah has sur- 
vived (if they ever existed). An attempt was made to "reconstruct" from 
other statements commentaries on the "early" prophets (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings), but this was not as useful as it might have been, and so also 
a reconstruction from other sources of his commentaries on Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel.’ 

Also, as previously mentioned, the commentary on Proverbs (and so Ezra 
and Nehemiah) in standard texts of the Bible with commentaries is not that 
of Ibn ‘Ezra but rather Moses Qimhi (on whom see Chapter 4). 


Song of Songs 


His approach in the commentary on Song of Songs differs significantly from 
his other commentaries. The introduction to the “standard?” commentary, 
which is perhaps of dubious authenticity,’ accepts without question that it 
was written by Solomon and that the title reflects the fact that it is the greatest 
of the “five thousand” poems he supposedly composed (cf. 1 Kings 5.12). Ibn 
‘Ezra (or whoever wrote this introduction) also indicates his acceptance of the 
rabbinical allegorization that it is a “song” between the “assembly of Israel” 
(keneset Yisraél the Jewish people) as the “bride” and God (maqom, read ha- 
maqom) as the "groom." ? His commentary is more complex than most of his 
other commentaries (there is much to say about it but there is no room here). 
He provides a “threefold” interpretation: grammatical, “simple” (peshaf) and 
derash, which in this case actually is allegorical.?? "And forfend that it should 
be about words of lust, rather by way of parable, and were it not for its great 
merit it would not have been written in the ‘secret’ of the holy scriptures.”*? 
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Yet in the “first recension” of his commentary, he explains “a king is caught 
in its tresses” (7.6) by the example of the "Arabic songs [for sarey, “ministers,” 
read, more probably, shiyrey, “songs,” of lust” (14, line 5)]. The first “way,” 
grammatical, ends with 8.11 (as noted in the previous chapter, the remarks 
there about Arabic belong probably to verse 5). 

As noted in Chapter 1, Joseph Ibn ‘Aknin, in Barcelona, went to some 
trouble to obtain a copy of Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary on Song of Songs and 
when he had it he was not impressed, sarcastically applying to it the words 
of an Arabic poem, “better to listen to him than to see [it] that is, his rep- 
utation is superior to his commentary.’ Nevertheless, as we shall see, he 
modeled his own commentary on a similar threefold approach. It is easy to 
understand why he objected to his predecessor’s commentary; in his opinion, 
it was neither sufficiently “philosophical” nor sufficiently “allegorical.” Moses 
Ibn Tibbon (Montpellier, second half of the thirteenth century) made a sim- 
ilar criticism in his commentary on Song of Songs, discussed in Chapter 3. 


Psalms 


The commentary on Psalms is somewhat different than his usual method.?! 
Grammatical analysis plays a major role, but there are also "theological" in- 
terpretations, which while not uncommon in his other commentaries seem 
to be more in abundance here. He accepted the traditional attribution of the 
majority of the Psalms to David, or to his "singers," or Moses. While some- 
times noting that a particular verse might be “in the spirit of prophecy" and 
might refer to the present exile (rarely, to a messianic future), he never stated 
that this was the only or even primary interpretation, but related all of the 
Psalms to past history and emphasized their main purpose as songs of praise. 

Some things are surprising, such as his peculiar statement that shomer 
Yisraél ("guardian of Israel," Ps. 121.4) is a reference to Jacob, “who slept" 
(Gen. 28.10 ff). Generally, this was understood to be a term for God (and 
see already Sofah 48a). On Ps. 30.1 he says that some have explained “house” 
there as a reference to the first or second Temple, or even the “third” (the 
one to be rebuilt by the messiah), but that this is not the meaning; rather, 
David’s own palace, since God’s “house” is not mentioned in the Psalm. It is 
quite possible that this was the source for the same explanation by Moses Ibn 
"Ezra(h) in his rhetorical-philosophical treatise, Maqalat al-hadiqa.? 

He states that Ps. 139 1s very important on "the ways of God" and there 
is none like it in the “five books" (of Psalms; traditionally divided into five 
sections, or books). Similarly, Ps. 148 is praised as containing "many secrets" 
(esoteric ideas); others are also said to be so distinguished. Other than these 
few remarks, there, 1n fact, is nothing astonishing or even particularly im- 
portant in his commentary.^? His "theological" interpretations are traditional 
and generally lacking in originality, although there is some correspondence 
with his own cosmological ideas discussed below. 
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There are citations of his commentary by David Qimhi which obviously 
have the correct text, sometimes corrupted in our editions. One of these 
is particularly important: Ps. 89.13, hopelessly corrupt in our text, which 
as cited by Qimhi makes perfect sense.*4 From this, we can see that there 
are undoubtedly other corruptions in the texts of Ibn ‘Ezras commentaries 
which yet await critical editions. As in some places in his other commentar- 
les, the hand of a student is apparent, e.g., on Ps. 119.103: "so the sage [Ibn 
*Ezra], may he live, explained it to me.” 


Job and Daniel 


Job is taken by him to be literally the work of an ancient writer, but it was 
translated from another language and therefore is difficult to understand, 
“like all translated books" (2.10; cf. 1.1). With some few exceptions, his com- 
mentary on Job is rather disappointing, consisting of grammatical remarks 
and a few obvious interpretations. At the end of the commentary, he wrote a 
brief "synopsis" of the book. 

The commentary on Daniel also has two recensions, the regular text 
printed in standard Bibles and a "short" recension. As in all his commentar- 
ies, there is a running quarrel with Sa‘adyah’s interpretations, but with few 
references to others except Moses Ibn Chicatilla and the Qaraite Yafet (or 
Yefet) b. ‘Alt (see index on him). The interpretations of the former he rejects, 
again as usual, while often accepting those of Yafet. Unlike Yafet, however, 
he avoids giving a messianic interpretation to passages unless he finds it un- 
avoidable, and even then only suggesting it as an alternative to the "simple," 
historical explanation. 

There is considerable historical detail in his commentary on Daniel, much 
of it important (which, again, should be consulted by modern biblical schol- 
ars), even though he asserts that knowing the past does not help in the pres- 
ent.? Elsewhere he also made some historical observations, such as “[these 
descendants of the ‘House of David’ are] still today in Baghdad, the capital 
of the Muslim kingdom, and they are the exilarchs, a great and large fam- 
ily which has a genealogical chronicle from early times..." (commentary on 
Zech. 12.7 and cf. 13.7, in standard Hebrew bibles with commentaries). This 
1s important information. As previously mentioned (n. 1), much of his infor- 
mation is based on his having read histories of the Persians and Medes and 
other historical works he cites. 

The important question of the identification of the “four kingdoms,” dealt 
with extensively in earlier Jewish, and of course Christian, sources (and see 
index here), receives a unique interpretation at his hands: Edom is not iden- 
tified, as it usually is, with Rome, for Greece and Rome are one people 
and hence one kingdom. He agrees with some earlier sources in making 
“Ishmael” (the Muslims) the fourth kingdom. Nahmanides sharply disa- 
greed, observing that while the biblical Kitiym (Isa. 23.1, etc.), which are the 
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later Romans, in fact are part of the biblical “Greece,” they are a strong and 
independent people and thus the fourth kingdom. Ibn ‘Ezra, he says, was 
confused about this and made Ishmael the fourth kingdom “because their 
[Muslims’] fear fell upon him” and he wondered how such a powerful people 


could not be mentioned as one of the kingdoms.*° 


Innovations and “digressions” in Ibn ‘Ezra 


Throughout his commentaries, there are numerous "digressions," as 
Friedlander called them, or more properly excurses on metaphysical, cos- 
mological or even geographical and historical subjects. Examples of the most 
important are here discussed. 

Names of God. The entire account of creation (Gen. 1.1—2.3; which, of 
course, is all one section, the arbitrary Bible chapter numbers, which often 
disregard the logical content of the text, having been assigned by Christian 
translators; see previous chapter, at n. 94) mentions only the name Elohiym, 
and only after that 1s the name Y-H-V-H added, and Moses used only that 
name (see also on Ex. 3.13). 


And how precious are the words of our predecessors [the sages] who said: 
"the Name was called complete on a complete world” [Midrash Genesis 
rabah 13.3], for there was not the strength to receive this name [until the 
creation was completed].? 


In the “other recension” of his commentary, he also states that the account 
of creation contains only the name Elohiym, and adds "and from the time 
that Cain was born you find [only] the *honored name' [Y-H-V-H] alone." In 
one of his “theological” treatises, he explains that Adam did not “receive the 
power of the Name appropriately until he ate from the tree of knowledge and 
gave birth to a son."? 

Elsewhere, he wrote that because there is nothing on earth which is enduring 
except the human soul, the ineffable name (Y-H-V-H) is not mentioned in 
the account of creation (again citing the above midrash). As previously men- 
tioned, Moses used only this name, by which it is possible to perform mira- 
cles. Therefore, in Qohelet (Ecclesiastes) this name is also not found (in fact, 
no name of God) since it speaks only of godly knowledge "and the power 
which all may receive, not [the specific] individual power, like Moses" (Yesod 
mora, Chapter 12). 

In other words, there is apparently a general "receptive" ability and a specific 
one, on a much higher level, reserved for Moses (and other prophets?).?" The 
concept of "reception" is important throughout his commentaries and other 
writings (see, e.g, below, "Knowledge," “Commandments,” “Prophecy” and 
index here: receptivity; this is perhaps influenced by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias commentary on Aristotle De anima). God gave wisdom to every man 
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“and planted in his heart the intellect to receive the upper strength, to add 
to his goodness or to decrease [it] according to his knowledge” (on Ex. 7.2). 

He explains that Shaday in the name El Shaday (Gen. 17.1), usually trans- 
lated as “God Almighty,” is an adjectival (descriptive) form (as is Elohiym) and 
not a proper noun (thus, the correct translation should be “almighty God. 
While a proper noun (shem ha-‘esem, the same term used for the “essential 
name" of God) is carefully distinguished by him, grammatically, from an ad- 
jectival form (shem ha-to’ar), he remarks that it can sometimes be used “like an 
adjective” (one of the examples he gives, Isa. 63.11, is, nevertheless, explained 
differently in his commentary on that verse). So the essential name of God 
can sometimes be used as an adjectival form, since God “dwells eternally, 
standing alone and in him all [else] stands," or exists (everything 1s dependent 
on God), and he is the ma'amiyd (establisher; that which causes to exist)? 

The “honored and awesome name" (Y-H-V-H) is the essential name of 
God, while Shaday is indicative of God's actions. On Ex. 6.3 he cites the 
opinions of various predecessors, agreeing particularly with Samuel Ibn 
Naghrillah who explained Shaday as meaning al-qahàr (Ar), “vanquishing” 
(thus, in Arabic, “the Subduer,’ God), but disagreeing with Sa‘adyah and 
“Rabbi [sic] Joshua" (the previously mentioned [Chapter 1] Qaraite Abu'l- 
Faraj [Joshua b. Judah] Furqàn Ibn Asad).?? The explanation of Ibn Naghril- 
lah as cited by Ibn ‘Ezra is repeated by Nahmanides (Gen. 17.1) and Bahya b. 
Asher Ibn Hallava (Biyur 1: 158); see Chapter 4 on both these commentators. 

The essential Name stands by itself (like the number one, which has no 
other number before it), and just as one in numbers is the "all" (includes but 
is not composed of other numbers), thus God has no image; rather, he is the 
“all” for all images (forms; that is, he is the universal source of all that exists), 
which receive their existence through him.?* 

He says that Ehyeh (*I will be," as usually translated, but there is considera- 
ble modern scholarly debate as to the actual meaning, perhaps “I am") is also 
an essential name, although it is found only in Ex. 3.12 and 14. 

Briefly, the entire purpose of the Torah is to teach “attachment” (devéqah) 
to God, and the Patriarchs did not achieve the level of direct knowledge of 
God which Moses had, and thus to them was revealed only the name (and its 
descriptive) El Shaday, while to Moses was revealed the “essential [ineffable] 
Name." The connection between knowledge and “attachment” is further 
explained: “know that when the part [man] knows the whole [‘All, God, 
who encompasses all of the universe] he will attach [himself] to the whole, 
and will [be enabled to] initiate all the miracles and signs" mentioned in the 
Bible”; however, these “signs,” or changes in nature, are only permitted by 
God for a particular purpose, such as Moses bringing forth water from the 
rock. 

Independently, however, man cannot bring about miraculous changes in 
nature. 
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It is not in the ability of the “formed” [man] to change the action of the 
"Former" [God] or his decrees; and the reason [or secret; sod] is that the 
part [man] cannot change a part [something in nature], only the decree 
of the whole [God] can change the decree [or fate, fortune] of the part, 
and I cannot reveal this secret for it is profound. 


This is related to his statement that “those who say that by the [ineffable] Name 
they can perform great deeds do not know the Name [or do not know God].”*° 
Elsewhere, he also used these terms in relation to God's knowledge: "the AII 
[God] knows every part [individual existent] by way of the general [kol] and 
not by way of the particular [héleq]”, not only a denial of God's knowledge of 
particulars but also of “individual providence” (hashgahah peratiyt).°” 

The Soul - “tabula rasa." God alone, creator of the “all,” knows the 
parts of the "all," which are constantly changing, except for the soul of 
man, which remains as God gave it, "like a tablet prepared to write upon it 
[lah mükhan likhtov 'alav|." And “when there is written upon this tablet the 
writing of God, which is the knowledge of the generalities, like that which is 
formed of the four elements [fire, air, water, earth] and the knowledge of the 
planets (or spheres) and the ‘throne of glory’ and the secret of the ‘chariot’ [of 
Ezekiel’s vision] and of the upper [world], then the soul will be attached to 
God” (see below, on knowledge) both while it is living and afterwards. He 
also wrote that after the death of the “intelligent” person [ha-maskiyl] his soul 
attains a level which 1s not attained during his life.?* 

Creation. In the introduction to his commentary (“regular” recension, 
ed. Weiser 1: 8—9), he discusses and dismisses the various midrashic inter- 
pretations of creation. Very important is his detailed discussion of Gen. 1.1 
f£., both the interpretation of the text and the explanation of the nature of 
creation. Not surprisingly, this has received more scholarly attention than any 
other aspect of his commentary, including the meaning of beyt in beréshiyt.?? 

Perhaps his greatest innovation here was to reject the long-held interpreta- 
tion (not only of Sa'adyah) that bara uniquely means created out of nothing.” 
Ibn ‘Ezra cites several passages in which the verb is used where it cannot have 
that meaning.*! One of these (Isa. 45.7) relates to darkness, “which is the 
opposite of light, which is something”; or, as he explains in his commentary on 
that verse (see Bibliography: Ibn ‘Ezra, Isaiah), this is a case of bringing forth 
nothing from something (the exact opposite of the traditional understanding 
of bara as something out of nothing; darkness is the absence of light and is 
therefore not a “thing” in itself; nevertheless, apparently it was “formed,” in 
his opinion from something else). 

In fact, according to him, the verb has two meanings: one is formation from 
some other thing; the second is as in 2 Sam. 12.17 (also 3.35), which essentially 
is to “cut” or cut out.? He concludes the explanation with the usual cryptic 
expression, taken from Dan. 12.10: ve-ha-maskiyl yaviyn (“the discerning will 
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understand"),9? by which he apparently means that according to the first ex- 
planation there is a pre-existent matter, prior to creation; which appears to be 
very close to the doctrine of eternality of the universe.‘ 

As for the “scientific,” or cosmological, interpretation, he presents a rather 
sophisticated view, not surprising given his scientific knowledge. According 
to this, the earth was covered with water, and the air, dried by the heat of the 
sun, was the atmosphere of the earth. When the heat of the sun’s light reached 
the earth, it was reflected by the clouds and thereby warmed the atmosphere 
of the earth. The air was drawn by the heat of the sun from the water, which, 
nevertheless, itself remained cold, being too solid (relative to the air) to be 
heated, as the air was. 

He also observed (Gen. 1.16) that the sun and moon are called “great” in 
respect to the stars, and that there is no difficulty in the observation of as- 
tronomers that all of the planets except Venus are larger than the moon, for 
the term “great” here refers to the light of the sun and moon, and the light 
of the moon (which elsewhere he explains is reflected) is greater than that of 
the planets because it is closer to the earth. Elsewhere, he provided specific 
astronomical details on this.°° 

Astrology. In spite of the undeniable importance of astrology in his 
thought in general, he denied astral determinism. The planets and stars re- 
main unchanging according to God’s direction, and therefore in themselves 
cause neither good nor bad; thus, those who worship them do so to no avail, 
for what is determined for a person according to his birth will happen “unless 
the higher power protects him more than the power of the stars.”07 

Knowledge. Ibn ‘Ezra stated that there are three basic means of acquiring 
knowledge: through reason, which is the essential method; being taught by 
others; and that which is told to one “from the beginning” (from child- 
hood), which is the lowest form of knowledge. Physiologically, he assigned 
(Ex. 31.3) a special portion of the brain to each of the means of learning: 
da‘at (Knowledge), hakhmah (wisdom) and teviinah (understanding). He adds 
that in Arabic these terms are also separately distinguished: al-takhayyul (im- 
aginative, or better, “imaging” knowledge), al-fikrah (understanding) and 
al-hikmah (wisdom). This division is strongly influenced by the notion of 
“internal senses,” particularly in Ibn Sina (*Avicenna").9? Man's intelligence 
is, allegorically, the “angel” which communicates between him and God. 
Concerning knowledge generally, he wrote: “wisdom to the soul is as food 
to the body."9? 

There is much more to be said on this topic but there is no room here. 
Elsewhere, I have discussed at length the twin concepts of the "three worlds" 
and the "ladder of knowledge." "? 

Commandments. All of the commandments fall into two general cate- 
gories: “deliberative,” or rational, understood by all, and “hidden” and not 
immediately understandable." Concerning the second group, he writes that 
we are required to observe all of them, whether the reason is apparent or not, 
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and if a commandment appears to contradict reason we are not required to 
believe about it that it is as literally apparent; rather, “we search for its mean- 
ing in the books of the sages.” Failing this, we must rely on our reason and 
ability; “perhaps we can correct it” (in other words, there may be a mistake 
in the wording) “and if not, we leave it as it is and admit that we do not know 
what [the reason is]." Within these basic categories, commandments are fur- 
ther divided into three kinds: “of the heart” (mind), “of the tongue” (speech) 
and “positive” (actions)."? 

He explains in further detail (Hos. 4.15) that one must not transgress a neg- 
ative commandment, not as if in fear of a king or fear of harm that may come 
but solely because of reverence for God; "and him shall you serve" means the 
positive commandments, whether of the mouth (language) or of deed; “and 
to him you shall cleave" 1n thoughts of the heart, "that with all his power [he 
should see that] not a minute should pass that he does not think in his heart 
of the deeds of God and his wonders in the ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ [worlds], and 
of the signs of the prophets.” ? 

Commenting that “empty-minded” people question why Moses needed 
to spend 40 days and nights with God on Mt. Sinai, he says that many 
times that number of years still would not result in an understanding of 
all God's ways or the “secret” (sód; here possibly simply “meaning”) of 
all the commandments, concerning which many think that action is the 
essence, but it is not, "rather, understanding and action; and the heart 
[understanding] and the tongue [speech] are to accustom" one to observe 
the commandments. 

Against the opinion of “many who said that there is no iniquity [‘avon] 
in thought of the heart” (intent to transgress without actually doing so), he 
cites various verses to disprove this, concluding: “and the essence of all the 
commandments is to make upright the heart, and the majority of them are a 
remembrance” (a reminder of other commandments); there is a fuller discus- 
sion of all of this elsewhere.”° 

With regard to the “Ten Commandments" (Ex. 20.2-14; Deut. 5.6—18), 
the discrepancies of which have already been discussed in Chapter 1, he ques- 
tions how “I am the Lord your God” could be included among the “ten”; his 
explanation as to why, in fact, “I am the Lord your God” is considered the 
first of the “Ten Commandments” is that it is the “essence” of all the others, 
a “commandment of the heart.” Yet he said that this was the opinion of the 
earlier commentators, but what appears “right in my eyes" 1s that it is not the 
first commandment, but rather “I am the Lord your God” is the commander, 
the giver of the following commandments. ’° 

An important example of a “commandment of the heart” is Lev. 19.18 
(ve-ahavta le-ré‘akha ke-mokha), usually wrongly translated “love your neigh- 
bor as yourself,” where he explains that the preposition le- (which can be 
understood as “to” or “for”) indicates that which belongs to another (which 
one should “love,” or consider as he does his own possessions), as opposed 
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to similar biblical phrases where the presence of the direct object indicator 
(et) means actual love of the one mentioned (the stranger, or proselyte; and 
God). 


Commandments and the Land of Israel 


The essence of the commandments is that “the intelligent person should un- 
derstand them and know why they were given" (Deut. 4.5), that is, the reason 
for them; however, they can only be observed perfectly 1n the Land of Israel, 
"for God knew that [the Jews] would not be able to perform them properly 
when they are in the lands of those who rule over them" (ibid., verse 10; 
Weiser's explanation is incorrect). This is a theme repeated often in his com- 
mentaries (while Nah manides is generally considered to be foremost in his 
veneration of the Land, a similar regard expressed by Ibn ‘Ezra has generally 
been overlooked)./? 

He also explains that just as there are different organs in the body, each of 
which experiences feelings (sensations) in a different way, some more than 
others, so there are places in the world in which the "power" of God is seen 
more than others, and this is the "secret" of the Temple, the altar and the 
other vessels, each receiving a different level of the “glory” (see index on this 
term) of God. Following this, he also speaks about man as a microcosm."? 

Although the glory of God fills all the earth, "there are places where the 
power of God is seen more than other places,” either because of the develop- 
ment of the nature of the receptive ability (a key concept in his thought, and see 
index here: "receptivity") of the people or because of the increased influence 
of the power itself; thus was chosen (from all places on earth) the place of 
the Temple (Ex. 25.40, at the end).?? Similarly, Mt. Sinai was “chosen” of all 
places in the desert (Deut. 33.17). In the “other recension” of his commentary 
on Gen. 2.6, he refers to a discussion he had with “one of the great [sages] of 
Spain," by whom he almost certainly meant Judah ha-Lévy, concerning the 
importance of the Land, in which that sage explained adamah, “land,” there as 
the Land of Israel, and Ibn ‘Ezra replied, concluding with the statement that 
it is the most “honored” or important on all the earth.?! 

While the “power” or wisdom of God does not change, there are differ- 
ences in the ability of receiving from place to place, and it 1s "part of the ser- 
vice ['avodah, worship] of God to maintain the power of reception." There is, 
therefore, a distinction between transgressions of commandments outside of 
the Land of Israel and the same transgressions committed in the Land, which 
are far more serious; indeed, in his opinion, some things were permitted out- 
side the Land which were forbidden in it because of the holiness of the Land 
(although some of his examples, such as marriage by Jacob or 'Amram, not 
in accord with commandments could be explained by the fact that the Torah 
had not yet been given, these are not laws which could be known by reason 
and hence observed before the giving of the Torah, as explained above).?? 
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Miracles. His generally rationalistic approach is particularly obvious in his 
understanding of miracles (and see above on this, concerning “attachment” 
to God). In dismissing claims by the geOniym and others concerning the 
“miraculous” creation of a special divine voice prior to the creation of the 
world, and other such things, he concludes: 


And I will state a principle: everyone who interprets something and re- 
lates it to a miracle [^wonder"] which is not in the Torah and not in 
the words of tradition, his explanation is not true; also if we find in the 
Talmud words which are an individual opinion, we neither learn from 
them nor contradict them. 

(In other words, we ignore them)** 
Note that he does not deny altogether the possibility of miracles if they are 
specifically mentioned in the Torah. 
He also gave an allegorical interpretation (in spite of his general dislike of 
allegory) for the “miracle” at the giving of the Torah at Mt. Sinai, when it 
is described as smoking in every part because of the divine fire (Ex. 19.18); 
the meaning of which, according to him (Ps. 80.4), is that the prayers of the 
assembled Israelites ascended like smoke. In his regular (and "short") com- 
mentary on the passage, he made purely grammatical observations. 

In another context, he wrote that if one finds books containing statements 
that contradict the senses (sensory perception), even though they may be rea- 
sonable (logical), one should not believe them, “and even if you know that 
they were written by sages in an esoteric sense or allegorically. Possibly you 
will consider the signs and wonders which the prophets did and think that 
they are the opposite of senses or reason; forfend [/aliylah] that this should be 
so, rather they are the reversal of [the laws of] nature, "9^ including the sun 
standing still for Joshua (cf. Chapter 1, Ibn Chicatilla’s doubts about this), 
since God causes the sun to move according to a certain "secret," and so he 
may also stop the sun from moving. 


And now pay attention, if a prophet were to come and say to you that you 
do not see the sun by day and [yet] you see it, and were he to give you a sign 
and great wonder that you would see with your eyes, would you believe 
him because of the wonder? Yet [you believe] the wonder you do not know 
except by the sight of your eyes, but he says to you the opposite of what your 
eyes see [the sun shining]. How much less [you should believe] if something 
is contrary to reason.” 


Prophecy. In general, prophets are divided into two categories: agents to 
convey commandments and those whose prophecies are on the future (rarely 
does he consider these in an eschatological sense; rather, the immediate future 
events of the time of the prophet; see also above on Psalms).°° He believed 
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that everyone with whom God “spoke” was a prophet; thus, Adam (Gen. 
5.29) and Noah (Gen. 8.21) and even his sons (Gen. 9.8) were prophets, and 
so the Patriarchs (and see on Gen. 31.9). Not only Moses but Aaron was a 
“prophet of the Torah” and “a great many commandments” were given by his 
hand along with his brother Moses.” Three prophets were “youths,” Samuel, 
Zechariah and Jeremiah (commentary on Zech. 2.8). Ifa prophet sometimes 
needs to speak things which are not proper (such as Amos or Isaiah), this does 
no harm, but a prophet may never lie (Gen. 27.19). 
In his introduction to Isaiah, he says: 


God is one and his word is one, only the levels [of reception] change 
according to the power of each prophet; for their levels are not equal, 
there are some whose prophecy is in night visions, such as Abraham 
[Gen. 15.1], Gad the Seer [1 Chron. 29.29] and Isaiah [1.1]. 


This is more fully developed in his introduction to Zechariah where he ex- 
plains that “there are many different levels of prophecy and there is no way 
to count them,” for there were many ways in which the “suitable souls” 
[ha-neshamot ha-hagunot, an expression coined by Ibn ‘Ezra; worthy to receive 
prophecy] received “the power of the holy spirit to prophesy [read le-hinavé 
instead of le-ha-navi', ‘to the prophet’].” Very important is his comment, 
almost lost in the context of a different discussion, that the “disciples” of 
prophets (beney ha-neviyiym) were “separated” (or secluded; mitbodediym), 
“perhaps each receives [divine influence] according to his ability.” 38 
Instructive is his observation (Job 1.1) about prophecy in general, analogous 
to creating poetry (he was also a poet): 


there are those who make [poetic] verses by their nature without learn- 
ing and others who need learning, and just as he may receive [the instruc- 
tion] so also he may not receive, and this is more likely than not; and all 
the prophets except Moses, after the “glory” of God passed before his 
face, their prophecies were in visions and also in a dream... 


The prophecy of the Patriarchs was in a night vision (Ex. 6.3); but he perhaps 
used this term to refer generally to a “vision,” since there are instances when 
God apparently spoke to Abraham, at least, in the day.®? Statements referring 
to “seeing” God are not to be taken literally, but refer to a prophetic vision, 
since “the senses only sense accidents” (Ex. 33.21), and since God has no form 
he has no accidents (specific properties) and therefore cannot be seen by the 
eye (“short recension,” ibid.).”° 

The first part of the above statement, comparing prophecy to poetry, is some- 
what enigmatic. Did he really mean that just as there is an innate ability and a 
learned ability with regard to poetry, so also there is with respect to prophecy? 
This would then be quite similar to Maimonides’ idea that the perfection of 
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the “imaginative faculty" could result in the ability to prophesy (and note 
above what Ibn *Ezra said about the receptive ability of "suitable souls"), and 
quite the opposite of Judah ha-Lévy, who rejected such a notion.”! 

In one of his “theological” (religious) treatises, Ibn “Ezra provided a more 
detailed discussion of this, according to which the emanation of the “separate 
intellects" (or intelligences, the forces which move the celestial spheres) 
reaches the intellectual power of the individual and according to his (innate) 
ability he “grasps and imagines, feels and understands future things and the 
image of [future] events..." This only can happen to one who has from birth 
the "proper disposition" to receive. He therefore sees and understands things 
in a manner which is not possible to others.?? 

Prior to the first exile, the nature of the various prophecies was under- 
stood, but afterwards prophecy came in visions to Daniel and others and had 
to be explained by "angels" who appeared to them (introduction to Zech- 
ariah and see commentary on 11.12: the "glory" of God was removed, or 
diminished, in the time of the second Temple; cf. end of n. 161). Angels, of 
course, are a metaphor for the separate intellects (although not always, for he 
apparently believed literally in the existence of angels; see commentary on 
Ex. 23.21, "every angel does the word [command] of God without adding or 
detracting”) (cf. already Gen. 6.13). 


Contemporary customs and reports 


Ibn ‘Ezra refers to several current customs and stories in his commentaries. 
For instance, he states that the requirement is to attach siysiyt (“fringes”) 
to any four-cornered garment and that this should be worn all day, and the 
custom of those who pray in a taliyt (“prayer shawl”) is in order to remember 
the commandment during the recital of the Shema’, but that in his opinion it 
is more of an obligation to wear a garment with fringes (attached to a four- 
cornered garment) all of the other hours of the day in order to remind oneself 
not to commit any transgression (he explains this in more detail elsewhere). 

He mentions the custom of “heretics” (Qaraites) in Algeria who burn any 
meat left from the Passover feast, as was the biblical requirement but not 
observed afterward.” Superstitions such as the “evil eye” are mentioned; 
in his commentary on Song of Songs 1.5 (first way”) he cites the opinion 
of those who explain that the girl was in fact beautiful but called “dark” by 
her mother as a means of avoiding the evil eye, and so the “Cushite” woman 
whom Moses married (Num. 12.1). He dismisses this explanation.”* 

Among current customs mentioned by him: On Hagar and the well (Gen. 
16.14), he observes that every year the Muslims celebrate at this well, called 
zamum (read zamzam, the sacred well at Mecca visited annually on the pil- 
grimage). Other Muslim customs mentioned include rings (Ex. 4.22; 12.9) 
and other kinds of ornaments, such as those on the necks of boys and girls 
(Ex. 3.22), and cf. Song of Songs 8.6 (“second way") about seals “attached” 
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to the finger, as rings; various kinds of meat in different lands (Ex. 23.19); 
“turbans” (a veil-like covering worn around the head and sometimes lower 
face), which are worn only by men in Arabia, (Muslim) Spain, North Africa, 
Iraq and Egypt (Ex. 28.36; he explains that these are similar to what are worn 
by women “in these lands,” Christian Europe, and also distinguishes the veil 
from the broad hats worn in Europe). 

He mentions the custom among Jews in Egypt always to have bitter herbs 
on their tables (Ex. 12.8, and cf. the “short recension”); in the Muslim coun- 
tries wheat for bread is refined by removing impure parts, “and there is no 
better bread” (Ex. 29.2); he discusses rice in India, France, Spain, etc. (Dan. 
1.15). Houses in Muslim lands always have an outer courtyard with a gate 
(Ex. 12.6); the custom of ministers in Muslim lands is to have a separate 
winter house (Amos 3.15). The “king” (sultan) of Egypt is accustomed to 
go twice a year to the Nile to see how far the river has risen (Ex. 7.15). The 
custom among Gentiles is to place the hand under the hand of the king (oath 
of allegiance) or to kiss the king, as in India (Ps. 2.12; and cf. Gen. 24.2 
where he mentions the custom in India to place the hand under the thigh of 
a master), and the custom of kissing either the hand or shoulder or cheek of 
someone in greeting (depending on the local practice in every place; Song 
of Songs 1.1, “first explanation").?? 

Elsewhere, he explains the Hebrew word shot as something which is struck 
to emit a sound, “like a funbür [Ar., drum], which is wider and bigger than 
ours, and the soldiers gather in [groups of] ten or more to strike them, to 
make noise and cause fear."?? He mentions the custom in Muslim lands upon 
hearing bad news during wars to say that the world has been "turned upside 
down" (Haggai 2.21), a topos in classical and medieval Jewish and general 
literature?" Much of this information comes from personal observation on 
his travels in North Africa and in Egypt, whereas the information on India 
comes probably from travelers’ tales.^* 

He was aware of the Zoroastrian religion (semi-tolerated by Islam), stating 
that "there are also today many Gentiles who worship fire" (Deut. 18.10). 
While his commentaries are relatively free of polemic, whether against Islam 
or Christianity (notable exceptions are Gen. 27.40, possibly Ex. 16.25 [see n. 
36] and some passages in the commentary on Isaiah and the general introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the Torah; see Chapter 1), it is interesting that he 
reports that “many Gentiles in the world think that the form of a Jew is dif- 
ferent from others and ask whether a Jew has a mouth or eyes; thus I heard in 
Muslim and Christian lands”; and “to this day there are Gentiles who when 
they see a Jew turn their faces away.”?? 


Story of the “wild boy” 


‘ 


Stories of the so-called “feral children” or “wolf boys” are well-known in 
anthropological and psychological literature, made famous by the “wolf boy,” 
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or “wild boy of Aveyron” (France) in the nineteenth century, who allegedly 
grew up among wolves. Unnoticed by the many who have written on this 
theme is the story told by Ibn ‘Ezra in his commentary on Dan. 4.28. Ac- 
cording to this, a believable man told Ibn ‘Ezra that he had been in the island 
of Sardinia when a Gentile boy suddenly fled from his father, having lost his 
senses, and became insane, and he lived with the deer for many years and 
walked on all fours as they did, and one day the king went to hunt the deer 
and the boy was also captured, since they thought he was a deer. When his 
parents recognized him, they gave him bread to eat and wine to drink, which 
he refused, but when they gave him grass to eat with the deer he ate, and in 
the middle of the night he again fled and joined the deer of the field. 

The closest analogy to this tale is in Sumerian mythology, the “Epic of Gil- 
gamesh,” in which Enkidu was said to have lived with gazelles. Similar stories 
of wild boys running with herds of gazelles have been reported in modern 
times (Iraq in 1946, the Spanish Sahara in 1960), with the Iraq story also 
bearing strong resemblances to the tale in Ibn ‘Ezra (the boy caught while a 
herd of gazelles was being hunted, eating only grass, etc.).!°” 


Geographical information 


The commentaries also contain a considerable amount of information about 
various countries, some of which may have come from his own travels but 
most of it is based on what he read in other sources (particularly Arabic geog- 
raphies) or perhaps heard from travelers. He frequently mentions India in his 
commentaries (e.g., Gen. 24.2, 46.34; Ex. 8.23, “short recension” Ex. 19.9; 
Ps. 242319 This does not mean that he himself was ever in India, as some 
have claimed. Legends to that effect began in the medieval period. Aaron 
ha-Kohén of Lunel cited the poet and scholar Joseph lha-Ezóbiy of Perpignan 
(late thirteenth century) for the notion that during his “captivity” in India 
Ibn *Ezra lived entirely on masot (unleavened bread). Possibly this silly legend 
arose from his reference to manna (commentary on Ex. 16.13), ^which does 
not descend today in the Sinai desert, for the [location of] the mountain 
1s known," but he adds that he himself saw something similar to it in "the 
kingdom of ...." (the name is corrupt in the various texts; in any case, not 
India). "Hodü" (usually understood as India), he says, is in proximity to 
Egypt (Ex. 19.9). 

In his commentary on Jonah (1.2), he reports the claim of certain Jewish 
scholars in Greek lands that Nineveh is ‘Ortiyah (Asstir, Aramaic Afür, capital 
of Assyria), adding that he does not know if this is correct. 

Egypt of the biblical period is not the Egypt of today (Joel 4.19), since the 
ancient Egypt of the pharaohs was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. On Ex. 
12.31 he says: “It is known today that there is between old Egypt, where the 
storehouses of Joseph are known to this day, and Raamses [a distance of] 6 
parsa’ot.” Since 1 parsang is equal to a little over 4 modern miles, this results 
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in a distance of approximately 24 miles (of course, by “old Egypt,” Misr, he 
meant Fustat, which certainly was not the biblical capital). 1° 

He also refers generally to the “kingdoms” of the Muslims, Dan. 7.14 (is 
Barasan there perhaps Kurasan?), and to that of the Almoravids as “the king- 
dom of the Philistines,” a term commonly used by Jews in Muslim Spain to 
refer to the Berbers in general. 04 


On Obadiah 20: “we have heard from great ones [gedoliym, great schol- 
ars] that the land of Almania [Germany] is of the Canaanites who fled 
from the children of Israel when they came into the Land; so also Sarfat 
[in Obadiah there] is Fransiyah [France]," and Sefarad is Spain, where the 
Jews went in the exile at the time of Titus (the destruction of the Temple). 


While he traveled extensively (he was several times “on the ocean,” he says), 
he was never in the Land of Israel, as some have maintained.!°° He explains 
(Ex. 10.19) that west is (sometimes) referred to in Hebrew as yam (“sea”) be- 
cause of the "Great Sea" (the Mediterranean) which "goes out of Spain and 
passes to Egypt,” and this is not the Oceanus (Atlantic) “because the Israelites 
did not inherit so much” (their territory did not extend that far); rather, the 
“sea of Spain” (yam Sefarad) is called the “Great Sea," which is the Mediter- 
ranean (see also on Num. 3.23). In the “short recension” on Ex. 13.18 he ex- 
plains that Yam Suf (“Sea of Reeds”) is named after a place, and not according 
to the fanciful explanations others have given, nor is it the “Oceanus,” and 
“the sea of Spain" is greater than it.!°° On Ps. 72.8, he explained it as “from 
the southern sea, called the sea of Edom, to the northern sea, which is the 
Oceanus," cited also by David Qimhi in his commentary on that Psalm (also 
on Zech. 9.10). 

He notes that on the “Oceanus” there is sometimes great darkness during 
which a person cannot distinguish between day and night, and sometimes 
this lasts for five days (Ex. 10.22). From this description, and his statements 
that he was several times “on the ocean,” it might be assumed he actually was 
on the Atlantic; however, simply “on the ocean" (yam) more probably refers 
to the Mediterranean. 

It is clear that he had little real knowledge ofthe geography of the Land of 
Israel. For example, he states that Egypt and Assyria both were “to the west” 
of Israel, or more precisely southwest (Gen. 25.18; Hos. 11.10; but cf. the 
commentary on Zephaniah 2.13, Assyria to the north of Israel, correctly). 10S 
Also on Dan. 8.9 he correctly mentions that Antiochus (Antioch) is north of 
the Land of Israel and Egypt "south" (i.e., southwest), and locates these places, 
and also Jerusalem, in terms of distance from the equator (knowledge he 
probably derived from Muslim geographers, or from Abraham bar H ay ya). ? 
Antioch at the time of Daniel was, he says, a part of the Land of Israel. 

Another curious error is his location of Mt. Zion, which he says was in the 
north of Jerusalem, which is difficult to explain.!? Jerusalem is called “Ariel” 
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on the name (because) of the altar, “or another thing.” The “other thing” 
apparently is the opinion that the zodiacal sign governing Jerusalem is Arieh 
(the Lion), an opinion he rejects (commentary on Isa. 29.1). 

Incidentally, Rashi had even more inaccurate geographical knowledge. 
Thus, Nah manides wrote (on Gen. 35.18) that he did not understand why 
Rashisaid that Israel is to the south of Mesopotamia, whereas he could prove 
from a biblical verse that it was to the east of Israel; however, Nahmanides 
made his own errors (see his commentary on Gen. 42.1 and notes there). 

Ibn ‘Ezra wrote confusing, and incorrect, information about the rivers 
mentioned in Genesis and claimed that “gan Eden” (the biblical garden of 
Eden) was south of the equator.!!? In his discussion of the rivers of the garden 
of Eden, he also says that he had seen in Spain rivers in which gold was found 
“in [their] ground” (in the bed of the river). There he says that “one of the 
sages of his generation” (in fact, Sa‘adyah; hardly his generation) had said that 
the Piyshon River was the Nile, but this is incorrect because the other three 
rivers are known and they flow from east to west, but the Nile originates in a 
spring on Mt. Lebanon “which is south of the equator” (1)! ? 

Bahya b. Asher Ibn Hallàwa created another geographical peculiarity 
which he attributed to Ibn 'Ezra, a distinction between Mt. Seir, which is 
"near the land of Canaan," and a Mt. Seir on which *today dwell the de- 
scendants of Edom, which is none other than the land of Greece." However, 
Ibn *Ezra never wrote any such statement. ^ 

The following chapter details further his categories of exegesis before con- 
sidering his influence on the thought of Maimonides and concluding with 
discussion of the important supercommentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra. 


Notes 


1 Historical sources cited include “books of Persians and Medes”: Isa. 1.2; Dan. 
6.1, 7.14 (where he says that he saw these books some 40 years ago, and had 
forgotten the names of the cities mentioned there; this would mean that he 
saw them in Spain in the year 1116, when he was approximately 27), and 9.25 
(“book of the kings of Persia"). In several places he mentions Persian words (so 
also in his astronomical and astrological works). He mentions also a "Greek 
book," apparently a history (Dan. 8.25), but he certainly did not read Greek 
(Ibn Janah cited "Greek chronicles," although he of course also did not read 
Greek [Shorashiym, 238]). The only Arabic work which Ibn ‘Ezra specifically 
cites in his commentaries (on Ex. 2.10) is the "Sefer ‘avodat ha-adamah, translated 
from Egyptian," according to which the Egyptian name of Moses was Monios, 
or Munius. This, of course, is the so-called *Nabatean Agriculture” (al-Filaha 
al-nabdtiya) translated by Ibn al-Wahshiya (ninth century?), possibly a spurious 
work although some accept its authenticity; see Khan, "Chapter on Ancient 
Chaldean Sciences," 25—26; and most recently Alves Carrara, “Geoponica and 
Nabatean Agriculture" and Hämeen-Anttila, Last Pagans of Iraq. The work was 
also used by Judah ha-Lévy (Kuzariy I. 61) and by Maimonides (“Guide” III. 29 
and elsewhere). Ibn ‘Ezra referred to this and other similar works in other of his 
writings, e.g., Séfer ha-asamiym. However, his statement that it was translated 
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from “Egyptian” is incorrect; the consensus is that it was Syriac or Aramaic, but 
it is interesting that some Latin translations of Maimonides also give the title of 
the “Nabatean Agriculture" as “Egyptian” (e.g., Dux seu director dubita[n]tium 
aut perplexorum [Paris, 1520; facsimile rpt, Frankfurt, 1964], 90—91; translation 
attributed to Jacob Mantino). See also Chapter 3, n. 10, on other midrashiym and 
pseudo-chronicles mentioned by Ibn ‘Ezra. 

2 Fleischer, “Eyfah mét Rabénu [sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra,’ believed that he died in 
London, based on a fantastic legend reported to Moses Taqu (Moses b. Hasdai of 
Regensburg), a contemporary of Moses b. Nahman (*Nahmanides"), who cited 
him; see on him Gross, G. J., 440; Urbach, Ba'aley ha-tosafot, 348. The theories 
of S. Eppenstein that Ibn *Ezra returned to Italy from "France" (Provence) at the 
end of his life, and that he had known Joseph Qimhi in Narbonne, a r e with- 
out foundation (translated in his collected articles, 'Iyün ve-héger, relevant pages 
140—49; the source of the original article as cited there is incorrect). Kahana 
also mistakenly believed that he died in Rome; see n. 34. Ibn 'Ezra probably 
returned to Spain at the end of his life and died there, as persistent Spanish Jew- 
ish testimony asserts; see details in my "Abraham Ibn Ezra-Highlights of His 
Life," 36-37. He composed, or at least finished, his last work, Séfer ha-‘asamiym 
(physics, astronomy, metaphysics, etc.), in Spain shortly before his death; see my 
Dictionary, 309, no. 3. See on Ibn ‘Ezra various articles in Iberia Judaica 4 (2012), 
including Roth, “Abraham Ibn Ezra-Highlights of His Life," "Abraham Ibn 
Ezra-Mysticism," and Gómez Aranda, “Comentarious bíblicos.” Other articles 
there deal with different aspects of his work. All of the various theories on the 
date of his death are discussed in detail by Rottzoll in his German translation 
of Abraham Ibn Esras langer Kommentar zum Buch Exodus, pt. 1, Chapter 3. After 
carefully reviewing the chronology of his commentaries, Kislev, “Relationship,” 
297, also concluded that he died in 1167 (the author adheres to the standard the- 
ory that he wrote some of the commentaries in France). 

3 Friedlander, Essays, 141, expressed his opinion that the popularity of his com- 
mentaries, in spite of “their obscure and elliptical style” and although they 
“frequently disappoint the reader,” is due to his “severe and satirical criticisms” 
of others. This unfortunate and totally inaccurate assessment has influenced 
some modern writers; see, for example, Simon in the preface to his edition of 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney peyrüshey... le-Trey-‘Asar, 9; but in reality the texts are not that 
“difficult,” with some few exceptions. In fact, there is rarely anything either 
“obscure” or “elliptical” about his commentary, and the “satirical criticism” 
of predecessors, while sometimes amusing, is also not that frequent nor is it 
the main point of interest in any particular commentary. Ibn ‘Ezra combined 
solid grammatical interpretation (dependent, in part, on others, although he also 
wrote several works on grammar) with a thorough knowledge of Arabic and a 
keen, almost intuitive, understanding of the text. Far from “disappointing,” his 
commentaries almost always correctly elucidate otherwise obscure biblical pas- 
sages. Incidentally, while much of what Friedlander wrote in Essays is valuable, 
there are also several serious errors. For instance, he claimed (63) that Ibn ‘Ezra 
“distinctly stated" in the second chapter of Yesod mora that in the apprehension 
of God little can be gained from study of the sciences. In fact, he said nothing 
of the sort (which would be the exact opposite of his opinion); rather, he was 
discussing the observance of mísvot (Commandments), and even then he did 
not mention the study of sciences at all (the text is even cited and translated by 
Friedlander in a note there). There are other examples where Friedländer appar- 
ently distorted things to fit his own interpretations. 

4 On his first commentaries in Italy and the error about his having fled persecution 
in Muslim Spain, see n. 21. The theory that he may have written commentaries 
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in North Africa, or even in Spain, cannot be supported (contrary to Simon, 
Arba‘ giyshot, 126 n. 18 [Four Approaches, 260 n. 16; hereafter "translation"], who 
cites the earlier views of Judah Fleischer on this), since not a single fragment of 
any such commentary has been discovered, nor is there any mention of such 
either in Ibn ‘Ezra’s own writings or in the writings of others. Simon there (only 
in the Heb. ed.) referred to a poem by Ibn ‘Ezra (Qoves 1: 22), which for some 
reason he thinks was written in "Italy or Sicily," which says that in every place 
he lived he wrote books; this obviously was written on his return to Spain at the 
end of his life. There is no evidence that he was ever in Sicily; the grammarian 
Solomon Ibn Farhün (so, not *Parhon") of Salerno who wrote that he was a 
student of Ibn ‘Ezra and Judah ha-Lévy did not mean this literally. Marvin Pope 
erred in believing that he wrote his commentaries (or at least on Song of Songs) 
"for his coreligionists in Spain" (Song of Songs, Anchor Bible series [Garden City, 
NY., 1977], 103); only those few which apparently were written in Provence 
would fit this description. 

Milhamot ha-Shém, ed. Rosenthal (Jerusalem, 1963), 32; the work was probably 
written in Huesca and not Gascony as earlier claimed (see Valle Rodríguez, 
Carlos del. Polemica judeo-cristiana. Estudios [Madrid, 1992], 59—65). 

See particularly Lipshitz, !Iyüniym, who assembled and analyzed in detail the 
citations of or references to Ibn ‘Ezra in Qimhi, Nahmanides, Bahya and the au- 
thors ofthe TOsafot in their commentaries on the Torah. There are, nevertheless, 
some citations which he missed, and his book deals only with the commentaries 
on the Torah. Other citations of Ibn ‘Ezra on other biblical books and by other 
commentators will be noted here and in Appendix 1. Meir b. Barükh cited Ibn 
‘Ezra in at least three responsa (She'elot u-teshuvot [Prague, 1608], nos. 512—14) 
and perhaps others I have not seen. Samuel b. Nisiym Masnüt, originally from 
Sicily, was highly praised by Judah al-Harizi (Toledo, thirteenth-century poet, 
author and translator), who met him on his travels (Tahkemoniy 46.22 and 26; 
tr. Valle, 296, 298). Masnüt was the author of a commentary on Job, Me-'eyn 
ganiym, and of other commentaries, appropriately called "midrash," on Genesis 
(Midrash beréshiyt zuta) and on Daniel and Esther. Bacher, "Commentaire sur 
Job de R. Samuel B. Nissim d’Alep,” already correctly characterized that work 
also as a “midrash,’ or homiletic interpretation, similar to Tuviyah (Tobias) b. 
El'azar's Leqah tov (see Chapter 1 on him). The author frequently cited Ibn 
‘Ezra and also utilized the grammatical work of Jonah Ibn Janah (ca. 990—1050; 
Córdoba and Zaragoza). This does not necessarily mean, as Bacher thought, 
that these works were already available in Syria (although they may have been); 
more likely, he had seen them in Sicily or Italy. Medieval supercommentaries 
on Ibn *Ezra will be discussed at the end of this chapter. Such "commentaries 
on commentaries" have continued to the present time and have been written in 
numerous lands. Other biblical commentaries have also been influenced by Ibn 
*Ezra, even when he is not cited by name. 

See, generally, and on the German manuscript, Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn 
‘Ezra, 30; that section, “Qeta‘iym me-feyrush ha-qasar ‘al Shemot,” appeared 
originally in Otsar [Osar] yehudey Sefarad 4 (1961): 91-107. The author discussed 
some 18 manuscripts of the work. However, there are several citations, par- 
ticularly by French rabbis, which are in error; either no such comment of his 
exists or it is erroneously attributed to him and is actually by someone else 
(see examples cited as appendix to Abramson, Shraga, “Igeret ha-qodesh 
ha-meyuheset la-Ramban," Sinai [Siynay] 90 [1982]: 244-49). In some cases 
the errors may be due to copyists or to insertions into manuscripts, in others to 
careless extrapolation from one remark to apply it to a completely different situ- 
ation on which Ibn ‘Ezra, in fact, made no comment. A thorough examination 
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of German Jewish authors may reveal other references to his commentaries. As 
Joseph Dan has demonstrated, his commentary, as well as his Yesod mõra, was 
known and utilized by the German “pietists” (hasiydey Ashkenaz); see, e.g., J. 
Dan, Jewish Mysticism 2: The Middle ages (Northvale, N.J., 1998), 44—45. 

On the Gerona manuscript, see Cantera Burgos, “Mas sobre los manuscritos 
hebreos,” 231; the manuscript is now in Paris, B. N. For citations of Ibn ‘Ezra, 
see Ibn Shü'ayb, Derashot, ed. Metzger 2: 585; see also n. 71. Copies of his com- 
mentaries were owned by ordinary Jews, as we know from book inventories, in 
Catalonia, Aragón, Majorcca and of course Castile. 

See Linde, "Basic Instruction," especially 11 f£; note that he speaks of a Span- 
ish Jew "learned in many languages." Linde remarks on the apparent influence 
on Nicolaus of a statement in Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary on Psalms, but the first 
redaction of that was written in Lucca several years later (nevertheless, he may 
have seen it later). Ramón Martí (thirteenth century) was an important Spanish 
Dominican scholar and anti-Jewish polemicist; see briefly on him Roth, ed., 
Medieval Jewish Civilization, 221—22. Pugio fidei was printed in Leipzig in 1687 
(photo rpt. Farnborough, 1967). His citation of Ibn ‘Ezra on Prov. 2.7 and 14.34 
is an error, and is actually from Qimhi, Sefer huqah, 5, 21 and Peyrüshiym le-sefer 
Mishley le-beyt Qimhiy, 13, 75 (not mentioned by the editor there, however). See 
also Lieberman, Saul. Sheqiy'in (Jerusalem, 1939), 91. Abraham Geiger, in Otsar 
[Osar] nehmad 2 (1887): 23, already observed that Martí also had the commen- 
tary of Moses Qimhi on Proverbs, attributed to Ibn ‘Ezra. As mentioned below, 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary on Proverbs has been lost. On Luis de León, see Habib 
Arkin, Influencia de la exégesis hebrea. Richard Simon: cited by Lipshitz, introduc- 
tion to his edition of Ibn ‘Ezra on Hosea (see Bibliography), 3. Recently, it has 
been shown that his commentary on the “Ten Commandments” influenced sev- 
eral sixteenth-century Spanish writers (Mariano Gomez Aranda, “Abraham Ibn 
Ezra and the Spanish Humanists on the Ten Commandments.” As mentioned 
above (n. 4), Marvin Pope at least knew of his existence (even if he thought that 
he wrote his commentaries in Spain). Some modern interpreters of Isaiah have 
utilized his commentary; e.g., Goldingay, John. The Message of Isaiah 40-55 
(London, N.Y., 2005), a refreshingly new approach (however, the International 
Critical Commentary on the same chapters, by Goldingay and Payne [London, 
N.Y., 2006], does not mention Ibn ‘Ezra at all). H.G.M. Williamson's volume 
on Isa. 1—5 in the same series (London, N.Y., 2006) makes passing references to 
Ibn 'Ezra, usually critically. 

Important also is his explanation of na’ (often translated as an entreaty, "please" 
or “pray”) as always meaning simply "now" ("short recension” of commentary 
on Ex. 12.9, ed. Weiser 2: 161 [see Bibliography]; where he explains why it can- 
not be a word of supplication), and cf. Num. 10.31; 12.6, 11 (ed. Weiser 3: 141, 
148, 149) and Isa. 5.1 (commentary ed. and tr. M. Friedländer [see Bibliography], 
25 n. 1 of the translation); and Lamentations 5.16. Modern biblical dictionaries, 
the authors of whom have not carefully examined Jewish commentaries, recog- 
nize the meaning "now" only in limited instances. His explanation of antiph- 
rasis (using a word of the opposite meaning because of respect or to avoid an 
unpleasant word), Num. 12.1 (ed. Weiser 3: 147), is also of interest. A thorough 
study of the grammatical aspects of his biblical commentaries, first attempted in 
the outdated work of Bacher, remains to be done. There is a general overview 
in Melamed, Mefarshey ha-miqra 2: 640—53; the long chapter there on Ibn ‘Ezra is 
worthwhile, although overly detailed and consisting mostly of citations, some of 
which are wrong (i.e., the text is not where it is said to be, as is true throughout 
the book). The most thorough and important works on Ibn ‘Ezra as exegete are 
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Lipshitz, Pirgey "iyun and *Iyüniym bi-l'shonot ha-R.AB"'A. The commentary of 
Weiser is generally excellent (although with some errors), as is that of Krinsky, 
on whose edition Weiser based his own. 

By stressing this, which certainly is the most important aspect of his commentary, 
I do not mean to deny that he also employed derash (see the following note) and 
even sod (examples of that will be discussed on particular passages, especially the 
section on "Digressions" below; these terms have been explained in Chapter 1). 
Judah b. Barzilay (b. ca. 1070) already distinguished between mashal (metaphor) 
and siyman (“sign” or "symbol"), Peyrüsh sefer yesiyrah, 41. Cohen, Three 
Approaches, has some insights (Chapters 1 and 5) into Ibn ‘Ezra’s use of mashal 
(“metaphor,” rather than “allegory” or even “symbol” as the author sometimes 
defines it). See, e.g., the definition of “metaphor” in Pei, Mario. Glossary of Lin- 
guistic Terminology (Garden City, NY, 1966). Pei quite rightly did not include the 
term "allegory," which is a literary technique rather than a linguistic term. See 
also Sirat, History of Jewish Philosophy, who incorrectly categorizes Ibn *Ezra gen- 
erally as an “allegorist.” Caution is necessary in assuming "Arabic influences” 
even on the terminology, much less the general application, of Ibn ‘Ezra’s use of 
metaphor (Cohen, especially 53 ff., is certain of such influence). Many biblical 
verses are obviously not meant to be understood literally, and there are only so 
many possibilities in any language for saying that one thing is "like" another or 
that one idea, or word, is “borrowed” from another. Cohen offers a good discus- 
sion of some “restructuring” in Ibn ‘Ezras commentary (65—73), two instances 
where he revised metaphorical interpretations. Other writers have also confused 
metaphor with allegory; e.g., Robinson in his translation of Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s 
introduction to his commentary on Ecclesiastes (“Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s Com- 
mentary,” 108, section 14: “the second species is words expressed in the way of 
‘allegory and riddle”; but Ibn Tibbon actually says [94] mashal ve-hiydah, “met- 
aphor and parable” (hiydah can sometimes mean riddle, but not here), further 
explaining where one thing is said but another is meant; derived, of course, 
from Maimonides). See also Ibn ‘Ezra on Eccles. 1.1 (incidentally, he does not 
use the expression “allegory” in 1.13 there, as Gómez Aranda translated, Comen- 
tario...Eclesiastés, 25; rather, “hint” [remez]). This was clearly explained by Moses 
Ibn ‘Ezra(h) in his chapter on metaphor, Kitab, 228/29, and see excerpts of his 
“‘Arugat ha-boshem" (Maqdla al-hadiqa^) in M. Creizenach and J. Jost, eds., Zion 
(SiyOn) (Frankfurt a. M.) 2 (1842—43): 136-37; see also the thorough analysis 
of his theories about metaphor in that treatise in Fenton, Philosophie et exégese, 
Chapter IV (Cohen, in his lengthy review essay on that work in J.Q.R. 93 [2003]: 
533—66, correctly criticizes [545—46] Fenton's lack of precision in his use of the 
word “metaphor”, somewhat ironic given Cohen's own confusion elsewhere). 
One writer who seems to have understood the meaning of mashal and clearly 
distinguished it from allegory and parable (although peculiarly failing to use the 
most applicable term "metaphor") is Stern, Parables in Midrash, see especially 11— 
12. Nevertheless, the author inexplicably reverts to the terminology “allegory” 
and “parable” in Chapter 6, discussing medieval “Hebrew literature," actually 
a midrash (the mystical Sefer ha-bahiyr), Maimonides and the Zohar. In his essay 
“The Rabbinic Parable and the Narrative of Interpretation,” in Fishbane, ed., 
Midrashic Imagination, 78—95, he again (82) uses the term to mean “allegory,” 
although only with regard to “enigmatic” expressions. Mashal may indeed be 
understood as “parable” in a less technical context and in real medieval Hebrew 
literature (secular narrative or stories); in the Bible and some medieval sources it 
also means "proverb," of course. Hughes, Invention of Jewish Identity, devotes an 
entire chapter (3) to metaphor in Ibn 'Ezra(h) and Maimonides. 
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On Ibn 'Ezra's (rare) use of actual allegorical interpretation, which he calls mid- 
rash (elsewhere he sometimes used the word remez, “hint, allusion”), in his com- 
mentary on Song of Songs, see the discussion of that commentary later here, 
and on his commentary on Ecclesiastes, and see the following note. This term 
and its meaning altogether escaped Cohen, Three Approaches. Cohen is not alone 
in thinking, incorrectly, that Ibn "Ezra was inconsistent in his insistence on 
peshat and supposed “rejection” of derash (see that author’s discussion of this, 
especially 268—71 and the notes there). In fact, Ibn ‘Ezra did not “reject” the 
use of metaphor, only that which was not in accord either with reason or with 
what was demanded by rabbinical tradition. Even his most extreme instances of 
the application of this, for example, applying verses or even whole books to the 
future messianic period or interpreting them as typologies of the history of the 
Jewish people (neither of which is mentioned by Cohen), have their antecedents 
in other sources. See Chapter 1, levels of interpretation and on Ibn ‘Ezra’s intro- 
duction to his commentary for further analysis of his attitudes to derash. 

The most important work on his philosophical ideas, not only in his commen- 
taries, remains Rosin, “Die Religionsphilosophie Abraham Ibn Ezra’s.” See also 
Husik, History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, 190, generally a good presentation. 
Sirat, History of Jewish Philosophy, 105, made the statement that Ibn ‘Ezra “forms 
part of a long line of allegorists that began before Philo.” This is completely to 
misunderstand his entire approach to exegesis, which (aside from the peculiar 
case of the commentary on Song of Songs, as noted above) is almost totally de- 
void of allegory (as previously mentioned, the term mashal is generally used by 
him to mean “metaphor,” not allegory; on his anti-allegorical position see the 
excellent article of Gómez Aranda, “El masal como método exegético en los co- 
mentarios de Abraham ibn ‘Ezra a Eclesiastés y Job," especially 113—14; and 117 on 
rare use of allegory in the commentary on Job). It is perhaps not surprising that 
Sirat’s interpretation (105—06) of fundamental ideas in Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentaries, 
such as the meaning of bara (usually translated "create," and so she erroneously 
translates his understanding of it), is also incorrect; see below here on “Digres- 
sions: Creation." Some of Sirat's other explanations are better, particularly when 
she is dependent on Altmann’s important article “Moses Narboni's ‘Epistle on 
Shi‘ur Qoma,’”” in Altmann, ed., Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 225-88. 
Sarfati, Münahey ha-matematiyqah, 145, correctly observed that it is at times dif- 
ficult to determine whether his innovation of a scientific or mathematical term 
came first in his biblical exegesis or whether he first conceived of it as an expla- 
nation in a scientific context and then applied it to biblical interpretation (such 
conceptualization, of course, is irrespective ofthe date when various works were 
actually written). Sarfati’s study of Ibn “Ezra’s medieval mathematical and scien- 
tific terminology is indispensable (although the book has other shortcomings). 
On astronomical (actually, mostly on astrological) writings of Ibn *Ezra and 
their relation to his biblical commentaries, see Sela, Astrologiyah, and Science. 
A thorough study of Ibn *Ezra's actual scientific and mathematical, instead of 
astrological, works remains to be done. 

"Long" commentary on Ex. 19.5, 9, 13, 34.3, and simply “ma‘amad,” 20.21 (ed. 
Weiser 2: 126); "short" commentary on Ex. 24.1, 33.18, 34.3; Num. 16.3; Deut. 
5.5, 33.2, 34.12. So common has this become since that Weiser apparently did 
not even realize that it was an innovation and made no comment on it. 

Shai, Hadasa. "Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra’s Hebrew Commentary to the Bible and 
Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Commentaries and Grammarians," in Díaz Esteban, 
ed., Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo (Madrid, 1990), 209—316 (in spite of the title, 
Shai’s article deals only with Ibn 'Ezra). Unremarked by the author, however, is 
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his commentary on Ex. 15.1, where he explained that there are verbs found in 
the past (tense) in place of the future (e.g., Gen. 23.13) and in future in place of 
past (Ps. 106.19 and elsewhere), and so in the Arabic language, explaining: "it 
is also possible to say that they are in the present time" (tense; zeman ha-‘Oméd, 
under influence of Ar. al-qa'ima), as in Isa. 6.2 and 4, "since in the holy [biblical] 
language there is no indication [siyman; a technical term in Ibn *Ezra] for zeman 
ha-emsa'iy [continuous time; or present], the language of past and future is used" 
to indicate an action which is ongoing. Interesting also is the fact that Ibn “Ezra 
sometimes omitted the object indicator et (never translated) before a direct ob- 
ject. The midrash (Gen rabah 1.14) discusses et as indicative of amplification, to 
include something else; see Urbach, Sages 1: 184—85. The talmudic sage Rabbi 
‘Aqiva was said to have allegorically interpreted every instance of et in the Bible, 
and Bahya b. Asher wrote about that and the “wonders” that were revealed as a 
result (Biyür 3: 310, on Deut. 10.20). Ibn ‘Ezra explains it as "like the essence of 
a thing" (i.e., indicating the essence), noting that sometimes it is omitted, and 
sometimes it is a substitute for “with” or “from” (Gen. 1.1, ed. Weiser 1: 13). Ibn 
"Ezra's use of Arabic syntax, and also grammatical terminology (already well- 
known from various studies), is of course quite different than the hypothetical 
speculation about such influence on his understanding of metaphor, referred 
to above. We still await a thorough study of the influence of Arabic syntax and 
grammar on medieval commentaries generally, as well as on other works. 
Many examples could be cited; for instance, on Gen. 49.6 (“let my soul not 
come into their counsel"), he cites an explanation by Aaron (Sarjado; see "Ap- 
pendix 1" here) with which he disagreed, saying "these explanations are cold 
[incorrect]; in their counsel my soul will not come." As noted in Chapter 1, he 
particularly criticized Ibn Janah. 

The poem is with the commentary, in standard editions of the Hebrew Bible 
with commentaries. Friedländer, Essays, 104 n. 3, did not understand the line 
and so assumed either that it refers to unknown writings of Ibn ‘Ezra or that it 
is necessary to correct it to read sifrey El, “books of God,” instead of sifi£y ē-l-y 
(which makes no sense). However, the words should simply be corrected to 
read sifray elu, “these my books," meaning specifically the rabbinic and mid- 
rashic interpretations of Lamentations to which he refers, but probably generally 
books he had left behind (indeed, the text in the Berlin, 1705 ed. [Pentateuch 
with Megillot] has eli). Simon, “Madua‘ ‘azav R [sic] Avraham Ibn “Ezra,” 495, 
erroneously claimed that the reading (which only I have suggested) is found in 
manuscripts but that it in fact should not be corrected since it refers to "books 
of God” (he fails to credit Friedlander for that, however). Clearly, Ibn ‘Ezra 
acquired other books on his travels to Egypt and North Africa, such as the 
grammatical strictures of Sa'adyah's student (Dunash Ibn Tamiym, probably) 
against which Ibn *Ezra wrote a rebuttal, and perhaps the biblical commentaries 
of Moses Ibn Chicatilla and others, and apparently even the grammatical work 
of Judah Hayyüj which he translated into Hebrew in Rome, since as we have 
seen he did not take any of these (or any other books) with him from Spain. 
Other works, such as the commentaries of Qaraite scholars, he read but did not 
obtain copies, and this explains some of the errors in citations of them. While 
the only historically possible explanation for why he “fled” Spain would be the 
Almoravids, in fact we know of no persecution of Jews by them (on the his- 
tory of Jewish relations with the Almoravids, see my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 
Chapter IV). Tudela, where Ibn *Ezra was born and presumably still lived, had 
been under Christian control since 1115. There is no evidence that he was ever 
in Córdoba, as some have claimed; that he exchanged some poems with Joseph 
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Ibn Saddiq, philosopher and judge there, does not mean that he actually was 
in the city. The erroneous notion concerning Ibn ‘Ezra having “fled” Lucena, 
near Córdoba, because of the Almohad persecution (which in fact had not yet 
begun) was already rejected by Steinschneider; yet Judah Fleischer (“Rabénu 
[sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra be-Sarfat," 353, and in more detail "Madu'a yaşa... 
mi-Sfarad?" 330 ff), went so far as to claim there were two invasions by the 
Almohads, one before 1140, untrue, of course. In fact, he left Spain before 
1140, since he was already in Rome in 1139, and had been in Egypt and North 
Africa before that (see also Bacher, W. “Die hebraische Sprachwissenschaft,” in 
J. Winter and A. Wiinsche, eds., Geschichte der rabbinische Literatur [Berlin, 1897; 
photo rpt. Hildesheim, 1965] 2: 185).There is a possibility that he had already 
been to North Africa before he left Spain for Italy. In the poetic lines preceding 
his introduction to the commentary on Ecclesiastes, also written in Rome, he 
writes that he was separated from his land (Sefarad) and “descended to Rome 
disturbed in spirit”; he of course makes no mention of any persecution. Uriel 
Simon rehashes all of this, albeit with no mention of Steinschneider, and presents 
it as his own deduction ("Madua' ‘azav,” especially 489-90). Simon did correctly 
state, 491, that there is no evidence that Ibn ‘Ezra was ever in Lucena, although 
his interpretation of the source cited needs correction. There are other valuable 
suggestions in his article. 

Ex. 25.31, ed. Weiser 2: 175. However, Cambridge MS. 46 omits “France and 
across the sea" (me-'ever ha-yam), reading instead “and the west" (ma‘arav), which 
makes better sense. Bacher, “Hilufey nusha'ot," 26 (see Bacher, Variaten). The 
expression "ever ha-yam (“across the sea"), even if it were correct in the text, 
does not necessarily mean “England,” as Weiser, n. 106, thought. It is somewhat 
doubtful that he ever went to England; and even according to those who insist 
that he did, he completed all of his biblical commentaries earlier in Provence 
(or France) and thus could hardly speak of Torah manuscripts he “saw” in Eng- 
land. Rather, he referred to manuscripts he had probably seen in Egypt or else 
in North Africa; which could be described as “across the sea” (on his travels 
there see Fleischer, “Rabénu [sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra be-Afriyqah"). Fleischer 
noted that in his grammatical work Safah berürah, 6b, he harshly condemned as 
"fools" those who corrected the very same word which he (later) found in these 
carefully investigated Torah codices (“Matay ve-eyfah hibér Ibn ‘Ezra ‘Safah 
vertirah’ shelo?" 86—87). By “sages” (hakhamiym) of Tiberias, he certainly did 
not mean Qaraites, for whom he generally had contempt; rather, the “maso- 
retes” (see Chapter 1 on this and on his attitude to Qaraites). Over a century be- 
fore, the students of Menahém Ibn Sàrüq, in their critique of Dunash Ibn Labrat, 
also mentioned biblical manuscripts corrected by the sages of Tiberias, as well 
as correct Spanish manuscripts (Teshüvot talmidey Menahem ben Sarüq ve-Dünash 
ben Labrat, ed. Stern, 47, 67; superior edition: Tesubot de los discipulos..., ed. and 
tr. Benavente Robles, 24*, 36*). Ibn ‘Ezra does not say, as some have misun- 
derstood, that he met these sages, only that he saw manuscripts which had been 
investigated by them. See a similar list of 15 scholars of Tiberias in Harkavy, 
Hadasihym gam yeshaniym, 19-20. Harkavy referred to Ibn *Ezra's statement, but 
stated that these are not necessarily the same scholars mentioned by Ibn ‘Ezra. 
Very important is his reference to Steinschneider’s article on Ibn “Ezra in which 
he said that the word liy (“to me," in the phrase “and it was sworn,” which in 
some texts reads "and they swore fo me") was added by later editors, and on 
the basis of that many thought that Ibn *Ezra had been in the Land of Israel. In 
the "short" recension on Exodus (ed. Weiser 2: 316) on the same passage, Ibn 
‘Ezra stated that “those lacking in knowledge of [Hebrew] language" said that 
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the word té‘aseh in the text should be written with a yod (this is identical to his 
aforementioned complaint in Safah berürah, and thus also before he had seen 
these texts). Harkavy, 20 n. 3, objected that he could not thus have referred to 
the “masoretes,” whose knowledge of grammar he elsewhere praised, but added 
that he found in Safah berürah, 7, that he did mean here the masoretes, and thus 
contradicted what he elsewhere wrote about them. However, this is not nec- 
essary, for while it is true that he praised the masoretes for their knowledge of 
vocalization, he also criticized them (e.g., his introduction to his commentary, 
ed. Weiser 1: 10) and it is entirely possible that he thought that they some- 
times lacked a correct grammatical understanding. Ibn ‘Ezra wrote, or at least 
planned, commentaries on all the biblical books; see the introduction to his Sefer 
ha-'ibür, 8 n. 5. 

Not all these commentaries have survived; see further on this below and see n. 
35. He cites his commentary on Ezekiel in the "short recension" of the com- 
mentary on Ex. 28.41, and the commentary on Isa. 1.4, 6.1, etc. He alludes to 
the commentary on Jeremiah on Lev. 20.20 and on Isa. 48.8 and 49.1 refers to 
it as not yet written. For other references to his commentaries on the "later" 
prophets, and on Proverbs and Ezra-Nehemiah, see Friedländer, Essays, 142 
notes 1-3; Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehüdah 1: 25 (his reference to a printed text of 
the commentary on Ezekiel is of course erroneous). See also Weiser's introduc- 
tion, Ibn *Ezra, Peyrüshey 1: 14—15. The commentaries on Proverbs (and so on 
Ezra, Nehemiah) published in standard Hebrew bibles with commentaries are 
not his but rather by Moses Qimhi. David Qimhi "borrowed" heavily from 
Ibn ‘Ezra and therefore may be a source for understanding something of his lost 
commentaries, which perhaps he saw. 

Editions of the commentary alone: Naples, 1488; Constantinople, 1514; edition, 
with text, Constantinople, 1522 (rpt. Berlin, 1705). The commentary appears in 
the famous “Rabbinical Bibles": (a) Venice, 1524—25 (“Second Rabbinical Bi- 
ble"); (b) Venice, 1546—48, 1568 (“Third Rabbinical Bible"); (c) Venice, 1617-18 
(“Fourth Rabbinical Bible,” i.e., fifth revision); (d) Basel, 1618—19 (ed. Johannes 
Buxtorf); 2 vols.; (e) Amsterdam, 1724—28 (“Seventh Rabbinical Bible") and 
frequently thereafter (the term “Rabbinical Bible," invented by bibliographers, 
simply refers to early Hebrew bibles with commentaries; on medieval printed 
editions, see the article “Bible Manuscripts, Printed Editions" in Roth, ed., Me- 
dieval Jewish Civilization). On Genesis, in addition to the work of Prijs (discussed 
below), Ben-Menahem edited Chapters 1.1—2 in Otsar [Os ar] yehüdey Sefarad 2 
(1959): 43—54; rpt. in his *Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 10—28. Abramson, in his important 
review essay in K"S 51 (1976): 654—58, carefully analyzed Prijs's edition. Many 
of Abramson's criticisms led to corrections in the more complete later edition by 
Prijs of the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra on Gen. 1-3 (London, 1989). It should be 
noted that Abramson's criticism of both the editions of Weiser and Prijs relate 
only to technical matters of editing; nothing was said about the notes (particu- 
larly Prijs), which are often of considerable value. 

Editions with supercommentaries (to be discussed later) appeared in Venice, 
1553, and Mantua, 1559, and in later years. An edition by Judah Krinsky, based 
on three manuscripts and the commentary in Bible (O.T. Pentateuch. Hebrew. 
1859) Miqra'ot gedolot, ed. Netter (Vienna, 1859; rpt. 1936—37, 1976; etc.), 5 vols. 
(which Krinsky claimed was superior to other eds.), is in the Pentateuch enti- 
tled Mehdgeqey Yehüdah, with important commentary. There is still no “critical 
edition" of Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary, but Weiser's edition (generally cited here) 
has become the standard text. In fact, it is based chiefly on Krinsky, and there 
are many (over 40) manuscripts which Weiser did not consult, nor did he utilize 
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all of the above editions (see his preface in vol. 1); see the severe criticism by S. 
Abramson, art. cit., and also by N. Ben-Menahem in Bet mikra [Beyt miqra] 3 
(1957): 63. Weiser unfortunately did not even consult the important corrections 
from Cambridge MS. 46, carefully compiled by Bacher, "Hilufey nusha’ot”; see 
Bacher, Variaten (I have utilized these). The facsimile ed. of MS. Vat. Ebr. 38, 
Commentary to the Pentateuch, with Eng. intro. by E. Levine (Jerusalem, 1974), 
is difficult to read because of the poor printing quality (curiously, Abramson 
ignored that publication in his review essay; however, he examined the manu- 
script itself and reported that it is full of errors). The longest commentary on Ibn 
‘Ezra ever written is that of Moses Crémieux (not "Karmi"), Sefer ho'iyl Mosheh 
ber (Aix, 1833—36), 6 (plus vol. 12) vols. (see Friedlander, Essays, 246). Appar- 
ently no U.S. library has this; however, there is a copy at the Jewish National 
Library in Jerusalem and the British Library. No one, including Weiser, has 
consulted this in any published work. There are two English translations of the 
commentary, by Shachter, with only Leviticus and Deuteronomy published; and 
complete by Strickman and Silver, an adequate translation for general readers, 
but not based on Weiser's edition and with some errors. Shachter's translation is 
not as good and lacks needed explanations. There is also Translation of Ibn ‘Ezra’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch, tr. Allan Benyowitz (Jerusalem, s.a. [2006]), 3 vols., 
not seen. 

He did not revise his “earlier” commentaries, as Halberstam, introduction to 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Sefer ha-'ibür thought; see Wilensky, M., “Séfer safah berurah,” Devir 
[Deviyr] 2 (1924): 279, and see the colophon of his commentary on Isaiah (see 
n. 25). Several scholars have argued that the "long" (regular) commentary on 
Exodus and the "other" recension on Genesis are part of the same commentary; 
however, this is denied by Kislev, who carefully reviews the evidence, "Rela- 
tionship,” 283 ff. 

The “other recension” on Genesis as we have it is not complete. It was the opin- 
ion of Judah Fleischer (“Be-eyzu shanah met Rabenu [sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra?” 
246 n. 5; and "Rabenynu [sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra be-Sarfat,” 218) that Ibn ‘Ezra 
wrote a complete revision, which has not survived. Both versions were known 
in later medieval Spain; for example, Samuel Ibn Motot (fourteenth century), in 
his supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra (Megiylat setariym [Venice, 1553], £. 18, col. b; 
22, col. a; etc.), cites the "shiytah aheret.” It is interesting that Moses b. Nahman 
(“Nahmanides”) had that text, which is cited by him at least once and possibly 
elsewhere (on Gen. 17.1, Ibn ‘Ezra explained “in the name of the nagiyd,” i.e., 
Ibn Naghrillah, which statement is only found in that recension; ed. Weiser 1: 
192). For other later citations, including Menahém “ha-Meiyriy” (the Meshiyv 
nefesh is the first part of his Hibür ha-teshüval), see Schorr in he-Halis 11 (1880): 
92 (this escaped the attention of Weiser). This recension of Gen. Chapters 1—11 
was edited by M. Mortara in Otsar [Osar] nehmad 2 (1857): 209-23; on Chapters 
1-17 by Weiss in Bet [Beyt] ha-midrash 1 (1865): 14 ff., and rpt. in Friedlander, 
Essays, Heb. appendix, 1—71, with other unpublished sections on Gen. 47.28— 
49.10 and Lev. 23.15. For the second recension of Exodus, see below. The entire 
text of Weiss (taken from Friedlander) was reprinted in Weiser’s ed. of Peyrüshey 
1: 137-93 (nevertheless, it is necessary to see the original publications of these 
and not to rely entirely on Weiser). Weiser there claimed to have "compared" 
Mortara’s text with that of Weiss to “correct” and annotate his edition, but it is 
clear that he never saw Mortara's text at all (in fact, he entirely omitted sections 
of it). According to Mortara's introduction, that text was written by one of Ibn 
‘Ezra’s students (yet this is contradicted by statements such as “I have already 
explained..."?); in fact, it differs in the beginning from the text of Weiss, and 
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reflects yet a third recension of the commentary. To the best of my knowledge, 
no one has discussed Mortara’s text since its publication; even Friedlander made 
only a brief mention of it. Friedlander did, however, allude to a “third recension” 
of the commentary (perhaps on the entire Pentateuch, or at least begun before 
his death), Essays, 158, 160 (the text of the epilogue which he mentions, 158, 
was edited by Ben-Menahem, see n. 28). A. Mondschein discovered a fragment 
(Gen. 32.4—36.43) apparently of this third recension, which he did not publish 
but discussed and quoted sections in relation to Ibn ‘Ezra’s other commentaries 
(*'Shiyt ha-sheliyshiyt’ le-feyrusho shel R [sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra le-Torah?”). 
Virtually the same article, "Peyrush ha-RAB"A,” finally has the full text of the 
fragment with extensive notes, 209-21. Many of the comments there attributed 
to Ibn ‘Ezra are surprisingly simplistic. Judah Mosconiy (fourteenth century) 
wrote that Ibn ‘Ezra made the second revision of his commentary at the request 
of Isaac b. Judah, to whom he dedicated his Sefer ha-shém (cited by Friedlander, 
Essays, 216; he says that this is “groundless,” but gives no reason; in fact, it is not 
improbable since that work was written in Béziers ca. 1156, at about the same 
time, or a little later, as the second recension on Exodus). 

Sela and Freudenthal, “Chronology,” 18, incorrectly claim that the “short” 
commentary on the Pentateuch, titled by them “Sefer ha-Yashar" (see follow- 
ing note on this term), was written in Lucca between 1142 and 1145; however, 
the aforementioned colophon of the commentary on Isaiah states that it was 
completed in 1145, and since there is no reference in that commentary to the 
Torah commentary it is safe to assume that the latter was written later, after the 
commentary on Isaiah. The "other recension” is what they refer to as “Com- 
mentary on Genesis II,” which they claim, 21, was written in Rouen (France) 
in 1155—56 (debatable; see further on this below). Friedländer and others have 
advanced questionable theories about some of the commentaries having been 
written for “unlearned” people, and of a different approach in the supposedly 
more "enlightened" atmosphere of Italy as opposed to the more "traditional" 
one in (allegedly) France. It is clear that he wrote his commentaries, as well as 
his other works, at the specific request of individual scholars or students, and 
was not engaged in any “enlightenment” campaign. Regev has recently pro- 
posed that the “long” recension of some of his commentaries was intended for 
"enlightened" readers and the "short" recension for those who merely wanted a 
simple explanation of the text ("Siymboliyqah shel ma'aseh ha-mishkan,” 251). 
The same interpretation is given by Regev specifically to the two recensions 
of the commentary on Exodus ("Ta'amei Ha-Mitzvot’ in R. Avraham Ibn- 
Ezra's Commentary: Secrets," in Díaz Esteban, ed., Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo, 
240), suggesting that the “long” recension (shiytah aheret) was written for those 
who had a basic philosophical knowledge. This is possible, if indeed that re- 
cension was written in Provence and not, as some have claimed, France (see 
further below). The Jews of Provence were far more "enlightened" (in terms of 
acquaintance with science and philosophy) than the Jews of Italy. 

On “Séfer ha-yashar" as his commentary (and not just the "short" commentary), 
see his rhymed introduction to the standard text of the commentary, and other 
works; e.g., Sefat yeter, 18b; Safah berürah, 43b and note; Sefer ha-'ibür, 9a. There 
is a fifteenth-century manuscript of the commentary on Genesis and Exodus at 
Madrid, Universidad Complutense (BH MSS 8; formerly 117-z-27), described 
as “Sefer ha-Yasar" (sic); there is, of course, no Venice, 1517 ed., with which this is 
said to correspond (Memoria de Sefarad exhibition catalogue [Madrid] 2002, 206). 
It is unlikely that he derived this title from the book of the same name men- 
tioned in the Bible (Joshua 10.13; 2 Sam. 1.18); and see Sela and Freudenthal, 
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“Chronology,” 27—28. If this term refers to the entire Torah or even just Gen- 
esis, Ibn ‘Ezra would hardly have applied it to his own commentary. Ibn ‘Ezra 
also sometimes refers to his first, or "other," recension as "Sefer ha-yesdd”; e.g., 
in the regular commentary on Gen. 1.1 (ed. Weiser 1: 12), where he criticizes 
Sa'adyah, he says "and I have already explained this in Sefer ha-yesod," and that 
explanation is found in the “other” recension (ed. Friedlander, Essays, Heb. ap- 
pendix, 20—22; ed. Weiser 1: 156—58; and see the important observations of 
Prijs, Abraham Ibn Esra's Kommentar, 9—10 n. 42). This is not the same as his lost 
grammatical treatise of the same name (also cited, e.g., on Gen. 3.22, Ex. 32.1 
and Deut. 20.19); nor is it the Yesod diqdüq, as Allony thought (his ed. of that 
work, 52 at n. 150, citing Gen. 1.1 with the observation "it is not in this work”; 
of course not, since it refers to the above statement in his commentary). I was not 
able to find the statement of Sa'adyah, which Ibn ‘Ezra criticizes, in Zucker’s ed. 
of Peyrüshey Rav Sa‘adyah Gaon le-Bereshiyt; however, in Amandt w’al-i’tiqadat 
(ha-Emünot ve-ha-dé Ot), III, he wrote at length about man as the ultimate pur- 
pose of creation. Friedlander’s claim, 20 n. 5, that this whole passage is a later 
interpolation in Ibn ‘Ezra is incorrect, as noted already by Bacher, Avraham Ibn 
‘Ezra ha-medaqdéq, 15 n. 5 (and so also Friedlinder’s comment, 115, on the pas- 
sage is in error). The term "*yesod," which has aroused much scholarly comment, 
is not unique to Ibn ‘Ezra, but was used already by Rashi (on R.H. 20b): “thus I 
saw in the yesod [commentary] of Rabbi Sa'adyah" (this certainly does not mean 
that he actually saw a Hebrew translation ofthat, since none is known, but rather 
a citation in some other work) and in his commentary on Num. 7.18 and 15.41 
with reference to the commentary Midrash bereshiyt rabatiy of Moses " ha-darshan" 
(“the preacher," Narbonne, eleventh century, not then part of Spain; see Sources 
here). That work was not seen by Spanish commentators, but is cited by Nahma- 
nides from references in Rashi. In one of those citations, he quotes Rashi: “from 
the yesoód [commentary] of Rabbi Moses ‘ha-darshan’ I learned this" (on Deut. 
21.14; Peyrüsh, ed. Chavel 2: 444). 

Texts of the poem: Ibn ‘Ezra, Qoves 1: 69—70 and Ibn ‘Ezra, Reime und Gedichte 
2: 55—56, with references there to earlier editions, and in Friedländer, Essays, 
147-48, with English translation (all of this apparently unknown to Sela and 
Freudenthal, *Chronology"). For whatever reason, it was not included by Wei- 
ser in his edition ofthe commentary. This Moses is not to be confused, of course, 
with Moses b. Menahém of Rome, whose father was a scholar there and to 
whom (father and son) Ibn ‘Ezra dedicated another poem (Qoves 1: 60—63); and 
see Gottheil, “Bible Mss. in the Roman Synagogues,” 183-84, on a manuscript 
of Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary containing poems, perhaps by Ibn ‘Ezra himself, ded- 
icated to a certain Menahém, who well may be the same one. From a letter of 
Maimonides to Samuel Ibn Tibbon (Heb. tr. only, in Moses b. Maimon, Qoves 
II, 27-29), we know of a certain Rabbi Meir, who had studied with Ibn ‘Ezra. 
Possibly Moses was the son of whichever scholar this was who had been a student 
of Ibn ‘Ezra. Part of the letter, in Ibn Tibbon’s translation, was also edited from 
another manuscript, by Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, 336, note 206 and 372 n. 14, 
and Studien über Salomon Ibn Gabirol, 6. Alexander Marx edited a small portion of 
the text from another manuscript (J.Q.R. 25 [1935]: 386). Isaiah Sonne discussed 
the letter in detail (in Tarbiz [Tarbiys] 10 [1939]: 135—54) and edited (309-32) yet 
another text from a relatively late Verona manuscript. The important (Parma) 
De Rossi MSS. 143.4, 145.11 and 772.11 have not been consulted by anyone. See 
also Steinschneider, H.U., 40 ff. and 417 ff. (there is much more to be said about 
this letter, but this is not the place; some have doubted the authenticity of parts, 
or all, of the letter, but there is no reason for such doubt). Gross, G. J., 246—47, 
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identified “Jacob” as Jacob b. Meir ("Rabenu Tam") and Meir as his student, 
hence of northern France. Marx, Studies, 50 n. 4, thought Meir was Meir of 
Carcassonne, who settled in Tyre and is mentioned in a responsum of Maimon- 
ides (he is mentioned also by Benjamin of Tudela). Another possibility is Meir b. 
Barükh from France; al-H arīzī (Tahkemoni, “Gate 46,” tr. Valle, 290) describes 
him as head of the Jerusalem community, along with his brother Joseph (cf. also 
Abraham, the son of Maimonides, *Milhamot ha-Shem," in Moses b. Maimon, 
Qoves III, 16; and see Stern, “An Unpublished Maqama by Al-Harizi," Papers 
of the Institute of Jewish Studies London I [Jerusalem, 1964], 190-91, with no 
mention of Gross or Marx). It would be possible, if we knew the particulars of 
his life, for this Meir to have learned from all three of the scholars named (if Ibn 
‘Ezra spent some time in France, as alleged). Joseph Kohen, Hagüto ha-fiylosdfiyt, 
45—49, criticized Fleischer's interpretation of the entire matter. His arguments 
are not completely persuasive. There are several errors and misconceptions in 
Kohen's book, particularly concerning the little known details of Ibn 'Ezra's life, 
on which see Roth, "Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra—Highlights of His Life.” 

Essays, 158—60 (with texts and translations of the various versions in the notes). 
See also the text in Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey Yisraél ba-Vatiyqan, 21 ff., and 
especially 25 and 27 (the author believed the text to be authentic). The poem 
was also edited and translated by Rosin (Reime und Gedichte pt. 2: 81-82), with 
reference to earlier publications. It was also mentioned by Zvi Edelmann, in- 
troduction to Edelmann and Dukes, eds., Ginzey Oxford, xvi (note), who, nev- 
ertheless, misinterpreted it and also dismissed, without reason, the statement in 
the manuscript that Ibn ‘Ezra died on “the second day [Monday], the new moon 
of [the month of] Second Adar" of that same year (1167). David Kahana was also 
misled by that poem (which he reprinted, Ibn ‘Ezra, Qoves 1: 35), which claims 
that the commentary was completed in Rome, into believing that Ibn ‘Ezra died 
in Rome in 1167 (ibid., 2, part 2: 74; he there reprinted, 67—68, the above col- 
ophon); and so also Graetz, Brody and others. However, the poem also appears 
in manuscripts of his grammatical work Safah berürah, which misled many to 
believe that the work was written in Rome in that year. See J. Fleischer’s correct 
assumption that this poem was an addition by a copyist in Rome; introduction 
to (Ibn ‘Ezra), Séfer... le-Shemot, xxxvi-—vii, and his "Eyfah met Rabénu Avra- 
ham Ibn ‘Ezra’; yet in his “Matay ve-eyfah hibér Ibn ‘Ezra 'Safah verürah' 
shelo?" 85, he peculiarly seems to have believed that the poem was authentic 
and belonged to the Torah commentary. See further his first article on this, “Be- 
eyzu shanah mét Rabénu Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra.” Aaron Mondschein, “‘Iyuniym 
be-hasruzot ha-petiyhah,” discussed the poem in detail. 

Friedlander, Essays, 154, argued that the two commentaries are not different 
“recensions,” but entirely separate commentaries “probably based on the same 
[lost] original,” a theory which is no longer tenable. The first complete edition 
of the “short” recension, Biyür ‘al séfer Shemot nigra ha-qasér was edited by LS. 
Reggio (Prague, 1840; this has been very poorly catalogued by many U.S. li- 
braries as Handschriftlischer commentar tiber Exodus, with no mention of the editor, 
Hebrew title, etc.), and a corrected edition according to new manuscripts by 
Fleischer, Séfer Ibn ‘Ezra le-Shemot, although there are problems with that edi- 
tion also. Fleischer's text was simply reprinted by Krinsky, Mehdqeqey Yehüdah 
(conveniently incorporated into the regular commentary, but marked to indicate 
it) and Weiser, Peyrüushey 2: 139 ff., with some of his own notes. Prijs, “Biyur 
meqomot qashiym be-feyrusho ha-qasar," offered some important corrections 
and additions to the explanations of Fleischer in his edition; these were unfortu- 
nately ignored by Weiser. Naftali Ben-Menahem obtained pages ofa manuscript 
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owned by Jacob Toledano (see Toledano, Osar genaziym, 206-07) which has 
important variations (according to him, it is the best of all extant manuscripts), 
which he published in Otsar [Osar] yehudey Sefarad 4 (1961): 91-107; reprinted in 
his ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 29-55, also ignored by Weiser. Ben-Menahem decided, 
contrary to the opinion of Toledan, that the manuscript was not written in the 
lifetime of Ibn ‘Ezra, but perhaps in the fourteenth century. Toledano (loc. cit.) 
mentioned that he had shown the manuscript to Ben-Menahem; it would have 
been helpful had he then or later expressed his views to Toledano as to the date. 
Friedlander, Essays, 152. He followed earlier writers in maintaining that this re- 
cension was not intended to be a part of the standard commentary on the Torah 
(see Fleischer’s introduction to his aforementioned edition, where he discussed 
this position of some earlier writers). If, in fact, there was a (lost) “original” 
text of a commentary on Exodus (see previous note), then that was also writ- 
ten in Italy and as part of the complete Torah commentary. It is again hard to 
explain how this “original” text disappeared entirely. In any event, Ibn ‘Ezra 
clearly wrote his “long” commentary after he had written his commentary on 
Psalms, which he cites on Ex. 20.8 (ed. Weiser 2: 136). Fleischer proved fairly 
conclusively that the “short” recension was not written at the end of his life, as 
previous scholars insisted, but rather much earlier. It may well be that this was 
part of the planned commentary mentioned above (the age of 64 not being, per- 
haps, exact and so off by one year), and perhaps he started that with Exodus and 
never wrote any more. As for the date, there seems little reason to question the 
manuscript evidence. Sela and Freudenthal, “Chronology,” 21, date it as Rouen, 
1155-57 (ignoring Golb’s claims, see following note). Incidentally, all of this 
was overlooked, except for Fleischer’s cited introduction, by Simon, “La-darkho 
ha-parshaniyt shel ha~-RAb"‘A”; see especially 93 and notes. 

Golb, Toldot ha-yehüdiym ba-‘iyr Rüan, 52, and Jews in Medieval Normandy, 269, 
concluded that Ibn ‘Ezra composed the “long” recension on Exodus (in 1153) in 
Rouen (Normandy). 

Note that Yeda'yah b. Abraham “Bedersiy” (=“of Béziers"; ca. 1270 or after-d. 
ca. 1340) in his "apology" stated that Sefer ha-shem was written for scholars in 
Béziers (in Ibn Adret, She@lot 1, no. 418, f. 57a). Modern writers have over- 
looked this. He also stated, loc. cit., that the “great men" of the land (Provence) 
rejoiced when Ibn *Ezra came there and that he wrote the commentaries on the 
Torah and Prophets “for them,” i.e., the scholars of Provence, “and in every place 
where he sensed a contradiction [in the texts] he elucidates it [literally, 'arouses; 
stirs up’], whether with a complete explanation or slight hint, as is necessary" 
(it is interesting that Yed'ayah makes no mention of the commentaries on the 
“Writings”). We know that Ibn ‘Ezra was in Béziers (Provence) in the same 
year, or nearly so, that he wrote the second recensions of his commentaries. 
He wrote most of his scientific works in Provence. Golb, Toldot, 46—47 n. 121, 
insisted that all the works said specifically to have been written in Béziers were 
actually written in Bordeaux, an untenable position; elsewhere he indicated 
they were written in Rouen (which, of course, is not in Bordeaux). However, 
he did not notice, or at least did not mention, the above statement of Yed'ayah 
" Bedersiy." (See generally on Ibn *Ezra's writings Sela and Freudenthal, “Chro- 
nology,” there, 21; they also accept Golb's theory about Rouen.) 

For these citations or references, see Lipshitz, 'Iyüniym, 80—110. Lipshitz there 
examined all of the extant texts of the biblical commentaries of these French 
rabbis, which no one previously had done, and see n. 44 on citations from David 
Qimhi. There are, in addition, frequent citations of Ibn ‘Ezra in the actual 
Tosafot; see the index to Urbach, Ba‘aley tosafot. I have not investigated these to 
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determine if their citations are accurate since this can easily be done by anyone 
interested. 

See Friedländer, Essays, 187. The commentaries on the “Scrolls” are found in 
editions of the Pentateuch with commentaries, in Leviticus, Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy at the end of each book. There is a critical edition by Gómez Aranda 
on Ecclesiastes, Comentario...al libro del Eclesiastes, with an excellent Spanish 
translation (see Bibliography). The introduction and the notes to the translation 
are particularly important. The same scholar has done a critical edition and 
translation of the commentaries on Esther. Gómez Aranda, “Influence,” has 
shown that Ibn ‘Ezra was dependent to an extent on the earlier commentary 
of Isaac Ibn Ghiyāth (correct spelling). In “Aristotelian Theories,” the author 
provides (43 f£) an important comparison with scientific works of Aristotle. For 
complete bibliography of all his commentaries, see my Dictionary, 261—92, to 
which there are now a few additions. See also Bibliography here. 

Reconstruction des Commentars Ibn Esras, i.e., not actually his commentaries but a 
reconstruction of fragments based on references in his other commentaries and 
writings, and also to some citations by others. See also Ochs, "Die Wiederh- 
erstellung des Kommentare Ibn Esras.” M. Perani, “Frammenti,” discovered 
what he thought were fragments of his commentary (or by one of his students) 
on Jeremiah and Ezekiel; however, these are actually from the commentaries 
of Menahém b. Simon of Posquiéres, who may have been his student (see here 
Chapter 3, n. 19 and 20). There has been some debate about whether, in fact, 
Ibn ‘Ezra ever wrote commentaries on most of the books mentioned. ‘Ezra b. 
Solomon Gatigno (not “France” but Zaragoza, 1356), author of one ofthe super- 
commentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra, wrote that no such commentaries on those books 
existed and everything said in Ibn ‘Ezra’s name about them is fictitious (“like a 
prophetic vision"); in Jellinek, Aaron. Quntrés ha-mazkhiyr (Vienna, 1893), 23; 
cf. Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey Yisraél ba-Vatiyqan, 70. See also Lipshitz, *Iyüniym, 
24 n. 71, for references to the opinions of modern scholars on this (however, 
his citation of Herzog there is incorrect). Nevertheless, Nahmanides cited some 
statements from Ibn ‘Ezra, apparently from such commentaries (e.g., on Judges 
11.31, in Moses b. Nahman, Peyrüshey, ed. Chavel 2: 193). Ibn ‘Ezra’s com- 
mentary on the story of Yiftah (“Jephthah”), Judges 11.31, is referred to both 
by Nahmanides (Lev. 27.29) and by Ibn Kaspiy, Gevia‘ Kesef, 30 (text), 220 (tr., 
and see n. 21); these are not noted in Reconstruction. A fragment of the alleged 
commentary on 1 Chron. 29.11-13, edited from manuscripts, is in Friedländer, 
Essays, Hebrew appendix, 71-72. Mondschein, “ha-Umnam katav RAB"A 
peyrush,” denied that Ibn ‘Ezra wrote a commentary on Chronicles. However, 
the same author later wrote a lengthy article arguing that the fragment on 1 
Chron. 29 (Friedländer, above) as well as that on Lev. 23.15 (ibid., 69—71) are 
authentic and a later separate writing ("Le-kha H’ ha-gedülah ," concluding 
with a "critical ed.” of the texts). The brilliance of the article notwithstanding, 
I am still not thoroughly convinced that these texts are authentic. The very 
similarity to a text of Sa‘adyah, pointed out by the author, is only one reason 
for skepticism. It should be noted that Reuben b. Hayyim (thirteenth century), 
teacher of Menabém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy,” cited Ibn ‘Ezra precisely on 1 
Chron. 29.11 (Séfer ha-tamiyd, ed. Jacob Toledano in Otsar [Osar] ha-hayyim 11 
[1935]: 1—42; and offprint, without t.p. [Deva (Hungary), 1935]; rpt. [with t.p.] 
Jerusalem, 1966/67; 24, but in a confused text which was corrected by Judah 
Fleischer in a note at the end of the book, 41). On alleged manuscripts of the 
commentary on Chronicles, see Valle Rodríguez, "La exégesis de Abraham Ibn 
Ezra," 314. 
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I am somewhat skeptical about Ibn ‘Ezra’s authorship of this introduction (in 
bibles with commentaries; so-called Miqra'ot geddlot), or at least this part of it, 
since not only does it not reflect his actual interpretation of the book but the 
term ha-maqom for God, while found in rabbinical literature (and in Sefer yesi- 
yrah, the “old” text, 4.2; section 5 of Hayman’s edition — see Bibliography), is not 
one he used elsewhere, as far as I know; in only his introduction to Esther did 
he state that God is not called maqoóm (place) anywhere in the Bible, but that the 
sages used the term because every place is full of his glory (cf. Gen. rabah 58.9: 
“he is the ‘place’ of the world and the world is not his ‘place’”). On the term 
maqom, see the detailed discussion by Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of 
God 1: 92, 129-53. Interestingly, Maimonides in his discussion of the equivocal 
meanings of maqdm (“Guide” I. 8) does not mention the rabbinical reference to 
God. Qabalistic writers, particularly Bahya b. Asher Ibn H allava, frequently 
used the term. 

The most immediate sources for this notion (neither is mentioned specifically 
by him) are the Aramaic translation (Targum) of Song of Songs 5.1, where kene- 
set Yisraél is likened to a bride, and (midrash) Song of Songs rabah 5.1.1, where, 
however, only one rabbi’s opinion is quoted as interpreting “garden” as God’s 
“bridal chamber” and keneset Yisraél is not mentioned. Philip S. Alexander, in 
his very important “Tradition and Originality in the Targum of the Song of 
Songs,” in Beattie and McNamara, eds., Aramaic Bible, discussed (322-23) this 
verse in a different context (art., 318-39). The E.J. article on Song of Songs (15: 
147) claims that interpretation ofthe book "necessarily" begins with the allegory 
of "the love of God for His people." In fact, this "necessary" interpretation is 
hardly found, or is given a secondary place, in our medieval commentators. It 
is, however, in Sa‘adyah’s commentary (an anonymous Hebrew translation in 
Wertheimer, ed., Ginzey Yerushalayim [1981 photo rpt. of the original], 173, etc.). 
Similarly, in the briefer introduction to the “first recension,” when he says that 
the third way of his interpretation will be "on the paths of the midrash" he 
does not, of course, refer to a specific midrash (such as Song of Songs rabah), 
but rather allegory; he uses the term midrash in that sense also elsewhere in his 
commentaries. Luis Girón Blanc briefly examined the "first recension" in rela- 
tion to Song of Songs rabali and found only a few instances of possible influence 
(“El comentario a ‘Cantar de los Cantares de Abraham Ibn Ezra y el ‘Midraš 
Sir ha-Sirim,” in Díaz Esteban, ed., Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo, 121-28); this 
and a short summary of the commentary by Stefan Reif, ibid., 241—49, are the 
only presentations in that conference volume which relate specifically to any of 
his biblical commentary (M. Orfali, 225-32, made a few observations on some 
authorities cited in his Torah commentary). Cohen, Three Approaches to Biblical 
Metaphor, mentions (263—64) only in a casual and unsatisfactory way the com- 
mentary on Song of Songs. In his Opening the Gates, he again barely refers to it, 
206—07, hastening on to a discussion of Maimonides but with no suggestion of 
a connection between the two. 

And so in the introduction to the "second way" in the first recension, ed. 
Mathews, 9 (text). The numerous rabbinical statements about the “sanctity” of 
Song of Songs, etc. are quoted by Louis Finkelstein (in Hebrew) in Scholem, 
Jewish Gnosticism, 118—23. There was, in fact, debate among the sages as to 
whether the book deserved inclusion in the canon of the Bible (Yadaim 3: 5; 
Megillah 7a). 

Hitgalüt ha-sodot, 498/499. Halkin’s translation is incorrect, as noted by G. Vajda 
in R.E.J. 124 (1965): 187, note; it should read: “better to listen to al-Mu‘aydi [a 
proper name] than to see him.” For the source of the proverb, see al-Mufaddal 
Ibn Salama, The Fakhir, ed. Charles A. Storey (Leiden, 1915), 53. 
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Simon, Arba‘ giyshót, and in translation, devotes a lengthy chapter to Ibn ‘Ezra in 
which he discusses some of his other biblical commentary, other books and po- 
ems (and with digressions on medieval poetics and other matters), but says very 
little about Ibn 'Ezra's actual "approach" (giyshah) to interpreting the Psalms. 
Other aspects of Simon's book are more valuable. The most important contribu- 
tion is the publication, 237—493 (in the translation, 308—29), from manuscript of 
the extensive version of Ibn ‘Ezra’s introduction to his commentary on Psalms. 
The influence both of Sa'adyah and of Ibn Ghiyàth on the first introduction 
to the commentary was noted by Simon. See further on this Distefano, Inner- 
Midrashic Introductions, 168—70. 

Translated in Fenton, Philosophie et exégese, 316. It is unlikely that this work was 
written before Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentaries (Fenton in his detailed analysis says 
nothing about possible dates). I do not mean to suggest that he saw Ibn 'Ezra's 
written commentary, but perhaps he learned of the explanation orally, e.g., from 
Judah ha-Lévy. 

Seidler, “Literary Devices in the Psalms,” calls attention to various devices rec- 
ognized in the commentary, particularly parallelism (see index here for this). 
The actual text is clearly as cited by Qimhi 


for it mentions the corners [directions] of the world, behold it mentions the 
heavens and the earth, and they are two corners, above and below, and it 
mentions north and west, and [Mt.] Tabor which is in the corner of the west, 
that is, “behind,” and [Mt.] Hermon in the east, that is, “eastward”; thus, six 
corners are mentioned. And this is what is written in Sefer yesiyrah ‘sealed 
with six rings. 


(Qimhi, Peyrüsh ha-shalém ‘al Tehiliym, 197) 


See Lipshitz, 'Iyüniym, 34—35, on this and other citations by Qimhi which in- 
dicate the correct text in Ibn *Ezra's commentary on Ps. 17.15 and 46.3. Simon, 
who did not here consult Lipshitz or Darom’s edition of Qimh, said nothing 
about any of these citations. It is interesting that in the "other recension" of his 
commentary on Gen. 2.6 (ed. Weiser 1: 166, from Friedlander, Essays, Heb. 
appendix, 35) Ibn ‘Ezra gave a different schema: six "corners" (directions), which 
are above (or upward), before, right; these are the "honored" directions, and pre- 
sumably the others are their opposites: beneath, behind and left (however, that is 
something of an esoteric interpretation there). 

Dan. 11.4. In spite of this, see the extensive historical insights in his commen- 
tary on Dan. 1.1, 6.1, 7.11, 8.14 and 9.24. The statement that knowing the past 
does not help in the present seems also to contradict much of what he wrote in 
his commentary on Psalms, as mentioned above. The explanation is that this 
need not be taken too seriously; it is merely a "pious" denial of the value of his- 
tory, such as we find in Bahyah Ibn Paqudah (see Bibliography) and even more 
strongly in Maimonides (see also Simon, Arba‘ giyshot, 190 n. 154, unfortunately 
missing in the translation, Four Approaches, where the notes have been renum- 
bered). For Maimonides, see his introduction to his commentary on Sanhedrin 
10.1, translated from the original Arabic in my Maimonides, 50: “Extra-canonical 
books". See in general Salo Baron's classic article “The Historical Outlook of 
Maimonides.” Simon, “Peshat Exegesis of Biblical Historiography,” briefly dis- 
cussed Ibn 'Ezra's historical approach but failed to mention Dan. 11.4; however, 
see his useful comments, 177* and n. 16, concerning Ibn ‘Ezra’s reference to 
(pseudo-Josephus) Séfer Yosifün. On the exilarchs, incidentally, see Rhode, Ara- 
bic Versions of the Pentateuch. Particularly of interest in relation to Hebrew and/or 
Jewish traditions are manuscripts discussed there, 80—81, 92—93 (note the gloss 
that after the Roman siege of Betar [135 C.E.], in the Land of Israel, “the chiefs 
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of the descendants of David” took the Torah and went to Baghdad “and they are 
living in Baghdad unto this day,” and there they made copies of the Torah and 
sent them “to every band” of the Jews). 

See especially Ibn ‘Ezra on Dan. 2.39 and 7.6; for the background in Jewish 
sources, and a discussion of Ibn ‘Ezra in that context, see my Jews, Visigoths & 
Muslims, 205-09. Contrast the polemical interpretation of Yafet (Yefet) b. ‘Al, 
cited there 208—09, with the more dispassionate and historical interpretation of 
Ibn ‘Ezra. Simon, in his notes in Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney peyrtishey...Trey-‘Asar, 175, 
incorrectly claimed that in his remark on Gen. 27.40 ("those who sleep, who 
have not awakened from foolishness, think that we are in the exile of Edom") he 
opposed the traditional identification of Edom with Rome; however, that is not 
the case: rather, he meant that actual biblical Edom had long since disappeared 
(metaphorically, he identified Greece and Rome with Edom, as noted; and see 
Num. 24.24, ed. Weiser 2: 190 n. 91). On Nahmanides' disagreement with Ibn 
"Ezra, see his commentary on Num. 24.20, ed. Chavel 2: 302, and see Lipshitz, 
Pirgey ‘yün, 27 and cf. 85; it is surprising that Nahmanides (Gen. 37.25) over- 
looked the passage in Pirqey de-Rabiy Eli‘ezer (Chapter 38) cited by Lipshitz, since 
he frequently quoted that midrash. Other authorities commented on this topic as 
well. 

Essentially the same statement is repeated in his Yesod mora, ed. Waxman, 20 (tr. 
Strickman, 174); ed. Kohen, 204—085. For other statements by him on this, and 
related sources, see A. Lipshitz, ‘Iyiiniym bi-l'shonot ha-R.AB"'A, 21—22). Little of 
significance has been written on the interpretation of divine names in medieval 
biblical exegesis. 

Commentary on Gen. 2.12, end; ed. Weiser 1: 22. Yesod mora, loc. cit. There is 
an erroneous (not to say potentially damaging) translation by Strickman there: 
"This name [YHVH] refers only to the God of the Hebrews” (my emphasis). 
The text actually reads “Moses only mentioned to Pharaoh the ineffable name 
which [who] is the God of the Hebrews”; thus, in this context it is necessary to 
explain that Moses referred to the “God of the Hebrews,” not that there is any 
other God or that YHVH is only the God of the Jews. In Sefer ha-shem 8.4 (Ibn 
‘Ezra, Yalqut, 428), he cited a slightly different text, “how pleasant are the words 
of our predecessors who said that by half of the Name the upper world was cre- 
ated and by half the lower world." See Levin’s notes, 438, referring to Menahot 
9b and other sources; cf. also Ibn ‘Ezra, Shiyrey ha-qodesh 1: 137, lines 13—14: 
"two worlds were created by it [the Name], for by it were created / the supernal 
world by Yod He [the first half of the Name] and the lower world by Vav He," 
concluding "But I am not able to explain, and the soul will understand it." 
“Other recension” in Ibn ‘Ezra, ed. Weiser 1: 158; ed. Friedlander, Essays, Heb. 
appendix, 23. Ibn ‘Ezra, Sefer ha-shém, Chapter 8.2 (Yalqut, 427). The special 
name (YHVH) was “withheld,” as it were, from the world until Adam produced 
offspring, which guaranteed the survival of the species, according to Moses Ibn 
Tibbon’s commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra here (ed. from manuscript as Appendix II 
in Moses Ibn Tibbons Kommentar zum Hohelied, 611-12, line 29 f£). The difficulty 
with this, of course, is that it calls into question God’s omniscience and provi- 
dence (even “general” providence, hashgahah kelaliyt). Note that Ibn Tibbon was 
commenting on the version of the “other recension,” which is not the explana- 
tion given in the “standard” version, according to which this problem does not 
present itself. 

See also his commentary on Ex. 9.30 on Moses only mentioning the ineffable 
name of God, and 3.13 on Moses and miracles. See also on Ex. 3.15, end (ed. 
Weiser 2: 35), that only two books in the Bible contain no mention of God: 
Esther and Ecclesiastes (the last verse, of course, was added by the rabbis; he 
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did not mention Song of Songs probably because of Rabbi 'Agiva's well-known 
statement that all of it is holy and contains the names of God). Ibn ‘Ezra, in- 
troduction to his commentary on Esther, explained that when Mordecai wrote 
the scroll (Esther), which was to be sent to all the provinces of the kingdom, he 
was concerned that the Persian scribes would substitute the name of one of their 
gods and therefore made no mention of God. Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne (ca. 
1110-59) cited this same explanation in the name of “the gadn” (Sefer ha-eshkol, 
pt. 2: 62); this is in fact in Sa'adya's commentary on Esther, Book of Conviviality 
in Exile, 111 (tr.). As for Ecclesiastes, Ibn ‘Ezra explained that it speaks of deeds 
(ethical behavior) and there is nothing new, only “supernal knowledge” (God’s 
knowledge) and no mention of miracles or the like. On the “enduring” nature 
of the soul in relation to his belief in resurrection, see below “Three Worlds.” 
Elohiym is also not a proper name but descriptive (commentary on Ex. 18.19, 
where he explains that, nevertheless, through frequent use it came to be consid- 
ered as a proper name); cf. also Ex. 4.16, where he said that Elohiym everywhere 
in the Bible stands either for the "proper (ineffable) name" of God or for his 
"angels." In his commentary on Ps. 72.19, he explains that there is in no other 
language the “essential” name of God, and also (in Hebrew) "Elohiym" and 
"Shaday" are adjectival (descriptive) names. Judah ha-Lévy also wrote that all 
names of God except the Tetragrammaton are descriptive attributes (Kuzariy II. 
2; tr. Hirschfeld, 83). Ibn ‘Ezra generally used the expression shém ha-to’ar when 
he intended “adjective” (and so it is used today), and not to'ar ha-shem; how- 
ever, he sometimes used the terms interchangeably; cf. Prijs, Grammatikalische 
Terminologie des Abraham Ibn Esra, 142—45. (Curiously, Kreisel, in his otherwise 
excellent article “On the Term Kol in Abraham Ibn Ezra,” 39, mistakenly wrote 
to’ar ha-shém, in Hebrew, and "adjective" in discussing this passage.) See also 
the detailed discussion by Samuel Zarza (see index here on him), Meqor hayiym 
29b-30a. In his aforementioned commentary on Ex. 3.13, Ibn ‘Ezra stated that 
Moses sought to know which of the names of God he should reveal to the Isra- 
elites, “since by the name £l Shaday signs [miracles] cannot be performed, only 
by the ineffable name.” Nahmanides vigorously objected to this that God had 
not yet told Moses to perform any signs, only that he should lead the Israelites 
from Egypt which he could do using the name El Shaday (Peyrüshey, ed. Chavel 
1: 290). On some ridiculous modern theories as to the meaning of Shaday, see 
above, Chapter 1, n. 86. 

Ex. 3.15, ed. Weiser 2: 24, 25; cf. also on Gen. 1.26; Ex. 6.3, 23.21, and 34.6. 
Elliot Wolfson, “God, the Demiurge, and the Intellect,” 103, discusses the com- 
mentary on Ex. 3.15 and gives a different interpretation, that “all” here refers 
not to existing things but to the "Hypostasis of the Intellect.” I adhere to what 
he admits is the traditional interpretation of earlier commentators and most 
modern scholars (and see below on God's knowledge of particulars). 

So also in his Sefer ha-shém, Chapter 2, he again cites Ibn Naghrillah on this and 
explains the “essential” names and “adjectival” names of God (ed. Lippmann, 
4b; Ibn ‘Ezra, Yalqut, 421). On Ibn Asad, see Chapter 1, n. 26, on the unusual 
reference to him as “Rabbi.” Ibn Asad and also the Qaraite exegete Yafet (Yefet) 
b. ‘Alf were apparently the source for Ibn ‘Ezra’s interpretation of na‘aseh (Gen. 
1.26) as “was prepared, made" rather than "let us make” (nif‘al of the verb rather 
than future first person plural), so that the meaning is that man was made in the 
image of God (Gómez Aranda, “Controversies,” 289—90; the article as a whole 
is a lucid discussion of the topic in other early commentaries). 

(I use the term "number" here for clarification; actually, one is not a number at 
all in his thought). See Ex. 33.21 ("long recension"), ed. Weiser 2: 215; other 
statements there are discussed elsewhere here and see the following note. See also 
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“long recension” on Ex. 3.15, that one is the sod (here not "secret" but “source” 
or elemental grouping) of every number and its foundation (ed. Weiser 2: 26; 
see, incidentally, Visi, "Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries," 53, on the Paris 
manuscript of this commentary which must be consulted) and see the important 
observations of Samuel Zarza in his supercommentary Meqor hayiym, 30-31; in 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot tovah, 45a. Note also Ibn ‘Ezra on Ex. 26.6, the Tabernacle 
is called “one, including all, for every body is not a singular thing, [rather] com- 
posed of individual [parts]; and thus the ‘honored Name’ which is one including 
all... and so the microcosm [man] and the macrocosm [universe]” (cf. on Gen. 
1.26: “blessed is the Name [God], who began with the large [macrocosm] and 
finished with the small [microcosm]." In Sefer ha-shem, he stated simply that 
one is the “reason” for all numbers and is not itself a number (Yalqut, 422; and 
see Levin's explanation there that according to the Pythagoreans one is not a 
number since that which measures cannot itself be of the measured); see also 
Sefer ha-ehad, Chapter 1 (Yalqut, 399), and Yesod mora, 18; ed. Kohen, 186—87 
(the note, 187, probably by Uriel Simon, is taken without acknowledgment from 
Levin in Yalqut; this is true elsewhere in that edition) and the index (“sibat”) to 
his Sheney peyrüshey. See also Abraham b. Hayya, Obra enciclopédica ‘Yésodé ha- 
tébuná, 12. Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehüdah 4: 233b n. 38, added that every power 
consists of action and acted upon; he also notes another text, according to which 
the reading of the commentary on Deut. 32.4 (“tamiym pa’alo”: “all is two except 
the Former of all”) is not “two” (shenayim) but “different” (shoniym), according 
to which the meaning is that everything changes except for the "Former of all" 
(God). This is certainly the correct reading. Kreisel, “On the Term Kol,” 50 
n. 63 (who did not mention Krinsky), suggested that possibly it relates to Ibn 
Gabirol's view that all existents consist of matter and form (this is, of course, 
Platonic), or Ibn Sina (“Avicenna”) that all existents are in a sense composite and 
God alone is a necessary existent. See also in detail on all of this Ruiz González, 
"Letras." 

Commentary on Num. 20.8 (ed. Weiser 3: 171, bottom; I follow the reading 
of the Paris manuscript cited in n. 33 there, which obviously is correct, and see 
parallel references cited in that note). Kreisel, Prophecy, 188, incorrectly read the 
word as devéqut and claimed that it is here used in the sense of “conjunction” 
(indeed, that is a common modern translation of that term, but that is not what 
Ibn ‘Ezra wrote); see further the index here, “devéqah.” Clearly, “knowing” God 
here is not to be understood in a simple sense; rather, complete "attachment" and 
perfection of knowledge. Elsewhere he wrote that “there is no doubt” that the 
Patriarchs knew the essential Name, “only this name [Shaday], which is an adjec- 
tive, they did not know” (Ex. 6.3; ed. Weiser 2: 47), which of course contradicts 
the plain meaning of the text and also what he said here (the supercommentar- 
ies, as well as Weiser, say nothing about this; Sela, Astrologiyah u-farshanüt, 171, 
discusses the passage from a different perspective). It also appears to contradict 
what he wrote there previously (ed. Weiser 2: 46), where he also said that the 
beyt of be-El Shaday “is as if it were written ‘and by my name D’ [-YHVH] I 
was not known to them,” which is also found in Judah ha-Lévy, Kuzariy II. 2 
(tr. Hirschfeld, 86); again, this does not mean "borrowing" but probably the 
result of discussion between them. Wolfson, “God, the Demiurge, and the In- 
tellect," 106, also mentioned this but insisted that the "adjective" name here is 
the “Intellect”; however, Ibn ‘Ezra clearly states “this name," which means the 
form he is discussing, which is Shaday. This has nothing to do with “Intellect,” 
which he does not mention, but refers to God's actions. On Ex. 23.25 he wrote 
that serving God is to fulfill all the commandments, to love him and to cleave to 
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him (cf. Yesód mora, Chapter 10.2; ed. Kohen, 175, “this is the foundation of all 
wisdom"), and explained the four "rewards" which apply to the physical body 
for this. On Deut. 11.22 he commented cryptically "'to cleave [attach] to Him’: 
to the end, and it is a great secret.” “To the end" means to the end of life (cf. 
his commentary on Deut. 5.30 and 13.5: “in his heart”; to know God, “at the 
beginning and end” of life); he apparently viewed this as a promise of reward for 
those who live in fulfillment of the commandments. 

Num. 22.28 (ed. Weiser 3: 181). Those who claim the ability to perform mir- 
acles: his aforementioned "short" recension on Ex. 3.13 (ed. Weiser 2: 245). 
Joseph b. Eli‘ezer “Bonfils,” Sofnat pa‘néah” 1: 199, correctly related this (at 
least, in part this was the intent) to the famous responsum of Hai (Hayyé) Gadn 
on the mystical numbers of the letters of the names of God (in Aschkenazi, 
Ta'am zekheniym, 57a; the complete text is edited from a manuscript in Teshüvot 
ha-geðniym ha-hadashot, 134, and see there also 124—25, and the notes there). 
See also Rapoport, Sefer toldot, 176 (he cited the abridged version of Joseph's 
commentary in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot tovah, 45a). A statement by Ibn ‘Ezra in 
his Yesod mõra may seem to contradict what is said here that the divine names 
cannot be used to perform miracles; there he wrote that in confronting Pharaoh 
in Egypt Moses used the name YHVH "for one who receives its power has the 
ability on earth to create wonders [moftiym]" (12.2; ed. Kohen, 205). Strickman 
completely mistranslated this: "Anyone on Earth under the influence of this 
Divine Name can create wonders" (Secret of the Torah, 175). Ibn ‘Ezra, of course, 
did not intend that at all; rather, in the unique case of Moses he was able to do 
this (and even then, as previously noted, he said that the miracles of Moses had 
corresponding examples in nature). Strickman also erred (n. 47) in claiming 
that for Ibn ‘Ezra the name Elohiym (God) represents divine power “as it is re- 
vealed in natural law" and YHVH as revealed in “the supernatural.” There is 
no “supernatural” for Ibn ‘Ezra, nor is it clear that he had a concept of natural 
law. See further on Ibn ‘Ezra and determinism, also miracles, in Chapter 8 of 
Sela, Astrologiyah u-farshanit (however, that it is possible to escape astral decrees 
by “supernal wisdom,” or by knowledge of the zodiacal signs [161], is not sup- 
ported by any of the passages discussed there). Ibn ‘Ezra had certain very definite 
mystical leanings (see my “Abraham Ibn 'Ezra-Mysticism") and occasionally in 
his commentaries he hinted at “secret” or esoteric meanings, also sometimes us- 
ing expressions such as “ha-maskiyl yaviyn" (see index here). A. Mondschein has 
written a lengthy article, “Yesh lo sod ve-ha-maskiyl yadom,” dealing with Ibn 
‘Ezra in relation to some statements about Jacob’s concubine Bilah. Much better 
is the section, 18—22, on “secrets” in Visi, “Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries.” 
Gen. 18.21; about which he also added “there is a great secret.” Lipshitz, Pirgey 
‘iytin, 32, discussed this in relation to Nahmanides on that passage. In his com- 
mentary on Ps. 1.6, Ibn ‘Ezra clearly states that “there is no doubt” that God 
knows both generalities and particulars, but explains that by generalities is 
meant the individual soul of all created things, and particulars “each individual 
species by itself” (my emphasis; cf. also on Ps. 73.12); this is similar to Moses Ibn 
Tibbon’s explanation of what Ibn ‘Ezra meant on Gen. 18.21, that God gener- 
ally knows all that exists and that will happen in the world, but not individ- 
ual particulars which change (his commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, Moses Ibn Tibbons 
Kommentar zum Hohelied, 613, line 16 f£). There is nothing in the comment on 
Psalms there which contradicts what he has said in the passage in Genesis, and 
elsewhere, namely, that God “knows” only in a general way (the statements of 
Ibn Motot and others cited by Lipshitz, 33-34, fail to reflect the entire comments 
of Ibn ‘Ezra, and thus are not an adequate “reply” to the correct interpretation). 
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To save Ibn ‘Ezra from the charge of “heresy,” clearly he did not deny that 
God knows the “particular,” but that knowledge is only in a general way and 
not (prior) knowledge of what each individual will or will not do. Julius Gutt- 
mann, in his article on Ibn ‘Ezra in the Hebrew Encyclopedia (cited by Kohen, 
Haguto ha-fiylosofiyt, 23), claimed that he derived his concept from Ibn Sina 
"Avicenna"), but this is not necessarily so. In fact, it is somewhat similar to what 
Maimonides described as the opinion of Aristotle (“Guide” III. 17; however, 
see the commentary of Shém Tov Ibn Shém Tov, in the Hebrew translations of 
Moreh with commentaries). See also al-Farabt, Aphorisms, sections 81 and 82. 
Later, Ibn Rushd ("Averroes"), On the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, 54—55, 
tried to save the Greek philosophers from al-Ghazali's similar charge of heresy; 
a way out of the dilemma was proposed by him in his little treatise Damima 
(appendix there, 72-75; on the Hebrew translation of that, see St., H.U., 182), 
God’s knowledge differs from human knowledge in that it is causative (causes 
the existence of beings) and not merely effective (brought about by existents) 
and thus change in the nature of things does not affect God’s knowledge. Mai- 
monides, often in agreement with Ibn ‘Ezra, definitely did believe in individual 
providence. 

Yesod mora, 16 (10.2); ed. Kohen, 175-76; tr. Strickman, 143. The attainment of 
the soul after death: commentary on Ex. 33.21, ed. Weiser 2: 216 (there is a re- 
mote possibility that this might have influenced Maimonides); this is in conjunc- 
tion with the Active Intellect. The notion of the mind as a “blank tablet" (tabula 
rasa) is often credited to Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding (Book 
II, Chapter xxii); actually it originated with Aristotle (De Anima 3.4.430?). Al- 
though Ibn ‘Ezra spoke in terms of the “soul” rather than “mind,” he may have 
influenced Locke (it is not impossible that Locke knew the Yesod mora, in two 
sixteenth-century editions: Constantinople, 1529, and Venice, 1566; on Locke's 
knowledge of Hebrew see Crnston, Maurice, John Locke [N.Y., 1957], 21-28). 
Only one scholar to date has mentioned, although only in passing, this concept 
in Ibn ‘Ezra: Hughes, “Three Worlds,” 6, although he incorrectly claims that 
this is a “commonplace” in Jewish Neoplatonism. In fact, it is not found in the 
sources he cites there (Ibn Gabirol’s “Keter malkhut,” section 34, should presuma- 
bly be 35). Thus, Ibn ‘Ezra is the unique Jewish source. In fact, he may have been 
influenced by Ibn Sinà's ("Avicenna") concept of the evolution of the human 
intellect, on which see Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes on intellect, 38 
ff. See also al- Ghazali, Ih yd ‘uliim al-din, book 21, tr. as Wonders of the Heart, 53: 
knowledge is engraved by Allah on the pages of the heart; "knowledge is not 
achieved within the heart of the youth before the age of discretion only because 
the tablet of his heart is not yet prepared to receive the engraving of knowledge." 
See, e.g., Friedländer, Essays, 6—24; Weiser's notes in his ed. of Peyrüshey 1: 11, 
Heb. text (the explanation in his n. 8 is not correct, however). The most im- 
portant, and thorough, analysis is that of Prijs, Abraham Ibn Esra’s Kommentar zu 
Genesis Kapitel 1. N. Ben-Menahem offered as an example of his planned “criti- 
cal ed.” of the commentary on the Torah (never done) Gen. 1.1-2 in Otsar [Ósar] 
yehüdey Sefarad 2 [1959]: 43—54; rpt in his "Inyaney Ibn ‘ Ezra, 9—28, which was 
utilized by Prijs but not, apparently, by Weiser. Important also are the detailed 
notes of Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehüdah 1: 2b ff., also mostly overlooked by Weiser 
and Prijs. Valuable also are the chiefly scientific observations of Sela, Astrologiyah 
u-farshanüt, 234 ff. (with no mention of any of the above). 

This idea apparently originated in 2 Maccabees 7.28: the world was not made 
out of things (so) that existed (previously). While that text influenced early 
Christian sources (some writers claim that the idea appears first in. Christian 
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sources), it had little or no impact on medieval Jews, who generally did not even 
know of its existence; in Christian Spain it was part of the canon of the Chris- 
tian Bible, and also in Jewish Spanish translations of the Bible in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries (and later). The first to use the now familiar Latin term 
ex nihilo, “out of nothing," was Tertullian (Adversus Marcionem II. 5: actually 
de nihilo, “from nothing"). See in general H. Wolfson, "The Meaning of Ex 
Nihilo." Very disappointing is Goldstein, "Origins of the Doctrine of Creation 
Ex Nihilo," who ignored Wolfson and many important sources. The same is 
true of Ben-Shammai, “Maimonides and Creation Ex Nihilo,’ who cites neither 
Wolfson nor other important sources or articles on Maimonides; his article is 
valuable for its survey of Muslim philosophical sources. The actual Hebrew ex- 
pression “yésh me-'ayin," something out of nothing (which does not appear in the 
Babylonian or "Jerusalem" Talmud), was apparently first coined by Ibn Gabirol 
(1021/2—1053 or 1056/7), “Keter malkhüt," 9, line 97 (in Selected Religious Poems, 
88; there are numerous translations but this is perhaps the most accessible): "to 
draw forth matter something from nothing," and cf. line 101 and see the note 
there, 177; also 29, line 357; ibid., 105: “for from fire was the soul created and 
went forth from nothing to something"), and his Fons vitae III. 3.6; cf., however, 
Bahya Ibn Paqudah (ca. 1052-1120; Zaragoza), Duties of the Heart, 120; Hovot 
ha-levavot, 113 (“Sha‘ar ha-yiyhiid” Chapter 5). The most important discussion 
of Ibn Gabirol's theory is Laumakis, “Avicebron (Ibn Gabirol): Creation Ex 
Nihilo." Ibn ‘Ezra apparently took the expression from Ibn Gabirol (thus, when 
he says “the majority of commentators" explained bara thus, he means concep- 
tually and not those actual words); in one of Ibn ‘Ezra’s piyütiym appears the 
line: “From you [God] nothing became something [eyn le-yesh]|; and if not [from 
God], from whence?" Divan, ed. Egers, 90, no. 201; peculiarly, not in Levin's ed. 
of Shirey ha-qOdesh). Cf. also his introduction to Job: “every being is created me- 
yesh u-me-'ayin" (unlikely a copyist's error for yésh me-‘ayin; apparently he means 
that everything is created from a mixture of both existence and non-existence, 
soul and body, form and matter); also apparently a rejection of the concept of 
creation "ex nihilo” (cf. Gómez Aranda, “Exégesis filosófica en las interpreta- 
tiones de Abraham Ibn Ezrá al libro de Job," 369). 

Ed. Weiser 1: 11. Incidentally, there are some errors in Weiser's edition: line 6 
should read Jer. 27.1, but more serious is "and the reason will be explained to 
you in the second verse" (lines 7-8), which means that the earth and the heavens 
were not in fact created until the second day; Weiser in n. 8 misunderstood this 
(cf. also the “other recension” in Friedländer, Essays, 10, line 4 from the bottom; 
in Weiser 1: 147, line 12 from the top). 

In English translations, both are understood as “eat,” but Prijs, Abraham Ibn Esra’s 
Kommentar, 4, explains it more correctly as “divide” or select (cf. also 1 Sam. 
17.8). Ibn ‘Ezra explains "alef in place of hē”; i.e., the word is bara and should be 
understood as barah. Weiser (already in a 1958 article), and after him Prijs, “cor- 
rected” this, but the correction makes no sense in terms of what Ibn ‘Ezra said. 
He undoubtedly had a text of Samuel which read bara instead of barah (many im- 
portant records of medieval variant textual biblical readings are lost by modern 
editorial "correction") and that must have been a common reading or else those 
who read his commentary would not have understood what he meant; see, in 
fact, [Bible. O.T. Hebrew], Torah, Neviyiym u-Ketüviym, ed. Snaith from Spanish 
manuscripts, 2 Sam. 12.17: bara, and so in the “Second Rabbinical” Bible ([Bible. 
O.T. Hebrew, 1524]; and see Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey Yisrael ba-Vatiyqan, 
16-17. The meaning of “cut,” or separate something out of another thing, thus 
applies to both senses of the verb (cf. Prijs, 5). In the “other recension,” Ibn 
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‘Ezra clearly explains the term (Num. 16.30) as “like a separated thing which 
was cut out” (again, Prijs ignored that commentary; see the text in Friedlander, 
Essays, Heb. appendix, 19; ed. Weiser 1: 155, and cf. 139: “and when I searched 
[the meaning of] the word beriyah, it is like ‘cut, as I shall explain the words 
beréshiyt bara"). See also the commentary of David Qimhi on Ezek. 23.47, which 
undoubtedly was influenced by Ibn ‘Ezra (unfortunately, his own commentary 
on Ezekiel is lost). The later supercommentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra understood this 
to mean that a boundary was established to separate (“cut out") the waters from 
the earth, or more correctly to separate the "upper" from the "lower" waters; 
see examples in Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 104 ff. Of particular interest 
is the argument (Solomon Franco and ‘Ezra Gatigno, see in Chapter 3 here: 
"Supercommentaries" on them) that creation is not discussed, nor indeed men- 
tioned, in the Torah because of the philosophical nature of the thing, and the 
Torah was intended for all and not only for philosophers (ibid., 109). 

Chavel said (in his ed. of Moses b. Nahman, Peyriishey [sic] 1: 547, additional note 
on 53 line 8) that the Zohar is the “source” of the expression ha-maskiyl yaviyn. As 
mentioned elsewhere here, Chavel held the ultra-orthodox view that the Zohar 
is actually the work of talmudic sages, instead of (in fact) a fourteenth-century 
forgery by Moses de León (and possibly other contributors). On the influence 
of Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentaries on the Zohar, see Bacher, “L’Exégese biblique dans 
le Zohar.” The expression is related also to Dan. 1.4. An alternative expression 
which he also frequently used is ve-ha-méviyn yaviyn (“he who understands will 
understand,” which was also copied by later writers, particularly Nahmanides). 
Prijs provides a brief, and generally accurate, discussion of this, op. cit., 6—7. 
Weiser made no comment on it at all. Prijs provides a brief, and generally ac- 
curate, discussion of this, op. cit., 6—7. Weiser made no comment on it at all. 
However, it is not entirely correct (Prijs, 7 n. 30) that Ibn 'Ezra only alludes to 
the unchanging (eternal) nature of the world of the spheres (e.g., commentary to 
Ps. 148.6), since it is clearly implied, even stated, in the commentary on Ps. 19 
(and elsewhere) that the “world” (universe) is unchanging. He notes that some 
have said that the laws of the heavens will disappear and God will create a new 
heaven and earth, but this contradicts specific biblical passages, and he mentions 
the opinion of Judah H ayyüj that the generalities will remain eternally but the 
individual parts (apparently the actual physical heaven and earth) will disappear, 
with which he agreed (Ps. 102.27). Ibn ‘Ezra’s position on eternality is not en- 
tirely clear, whether he was in complete agreement with “Aristotelianism” or 
not (and see below on his definite belief that the universe has a beginning). The 
belief in a pre-existent matter, however, is “neo-Platonic.” Ibn'Ezra is usually 
said to have been a "neo-Platonist," but such rigid distinctions with regard to 
medieval Jewish writers are not helpful; both Aristotelian and “neo-Platonist” 
concepts are found (see also on this Kreisel, “On the Term Kol," 30-31, 33, 
and Tzvi Langerman’s article on Ibn ‘Ezra: http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/ 
ibn-ezra/) (see Section 5, "Characteristics of his thought"). There was a tradi- 
tion that there were “many worlds" which were “created and destroyed” before 
the present world was created (Gen. rabah III, § 9; Midrash Tehiliym, ed. Buber, 
§ 34 [£. 123a], which is directly contrary to Aristotle; and even though in his 
introduction to the "regular" commentary (ed. Weiser 1: 7) Ibn 'Ezra rejects 
such an explanation, in the “other recension” (Gen. 1.1, ed. Weiser 1: 157) he 
cites ‘A. Z. 3b that God created 18,000 worlds (see on this also Judah b. Barzilay, 
Peyrüsh séfer yesiyrah, 174; cf. Eccles. rabah 3.13). Samuel Ibn Tibbon, who (ca. 
1231) held a very sophisticated view of eternality, also believed that many worlds 
were created and destroyed (see Freudenthal, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s Avicennian 
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Theory”). As mentioned in Chapter 1, Isaac Ibn Ghiyath believed absolutely in 
the eternality of the universe. Nahmanides and, following him, Bahya b. Asher 
obviously did not (for the latter, see his Biyür, ed. Chavel 3: 57). Yet Nahmanides 
(and Bahya), even more clearly than Ibn ‘Ezra, believed in pre-existent matter 
from which the heavens and the earth were created, as we shall see in Chapter 4. 
In his first ("other") recension of his commentary on Genesis, Ibn ‘Ezra wrote a 
more simplistic interpretation, that we do not need to inquire into the order in 
which things were created, but only to “believe” that God created them, “and 
we do not investigate whether they were created from something,” that is, a pre-existent 
matter (ed. Weiser 1: 157, bottom). 

This is found only in the “other” recension, ed. Friedlander, Essays, 26—27 (Heb. 
section), complete in Peyrüshey, ed. Weiser 1: 160. Surprisingly, Sela, Astrologi- 
yah, made no mention of this. Prijs did not include this recension, nor any dis- 
cussion of it, in his aforementioned edition. “Hasan,” whose opinion Ibn ‘Ezra 
here cites, and disagrees with, is apparently the Qaraite Yafet (or Yefet) b. ‘All, 
“Yafet” being an approximate Hebrew equivalent of Ar. H asan (see Weiser's 
note on this). On the other hand, Ibn ‘Ezra frequently cited H asan b. Mar 
Hasan, particularly on scientific matters (see Appendix I to this book). ‘Ezra 
Gatigno, a fourteenth-century author of supercommentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra, sug- 
gested the influence of Ibn Sina ("Avicenna") on the notion of the drying of the 
earth by the sun during creation ("Sod Adonay liy-ré’av,” section on Genesis, ed. 
Schwartz, "Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," 93; also in Schwartz, Yas- 
han be-qanqan hadash, 108, and again in his Qemiy’6t, segulot ve-sikhletanüt, 290. 
"Averroes," whom Schwartz also mentions there, is of course irrelevant since he 
lived long after Ibn 'Ezra). Samuel Ibn Tibbon, writing about 1231, wrote ex- 
actly the same interpretation as Ibn ‘Ezra, without mentioning him, but indeed 
under the influence of Ibn Sina (see Freudenthal, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon's Avicen- 
nian Theory,” 52 f£; Freudenthal does not mention Ibn ‘Ezra in this regard. 

In his third (astronomical) reply to David b. Joseph of Narbonne (ed. S.D. Luz- 
zatto and M. Steinschneider in pseudo-Maimonides, Séfer sheney ha-me’ordt 
[Berlin, 1847; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1972], 3); see also Ibn ‘Ezra, Sefer ha- ‘ibiir, 
5b: that "size" refers to amount of light, not physical size, since Jupiter is 90 
times the size ofthe earth while the moon is 1/39th of the size of the earth. He 
gives both an astrological and a mystical explanation (which is cited verbatim 
by Ibn Motot in his supercommentary, end of parashat "Pinfhas"). See also Pirke 
(Pirqey) de-Rabiy Eli'ezer, Chapter 6 (and sources cited in the English tr., n. 1) and 
“Midrash sod ha-"ibür" in Jellinek, ed., Beyt ha-midrash 2: 39—44. 

On Ex. 33.21 (ed. Weiser 2: 218); on the example there of the city flooded see 
Sela, Astrologiyah u-farshanüt, 98 ff. In one of his astrological treatises, Ibn ‘Ezra 
wrote that a scholar who understands the zodiacal signs and observes in his hor- 
oscope that, for example, he will suffer a fever can take precautions, such as not 
eating hot food and drinking cooling beverages, to prevent this. However, he 
may still err in his understanding, whereas one who trusts in God with all his 
heart can be saved by God from harm predicted in his horoscope (Sela, Science, 
173, citing a manuscript). Sela referred this to a responsum by Sheriyrah and Hai 
(Hayyé), in Harkavy, ed., Zikhron la-rishoniym, mahberet 4, 206—07, part of which 
was quoted, along with parts of Ibn 'Ezra's aforementioned work, by the scholars 
of Lunel in their questions to Maimonides about astrology (Sela, "Queries on 
Astrology," 98, text; 99, tr. and 132—33, notes). The same statement about “fear 
of the Lord" (Ps. 111.10) protecting one from astral determinism is found in 
the introduction to his Reshit hokhmah [sic] (The Beginning of Wisdom 2: v); see 
Sela, Science, 196. Through complete and pure faith it is possible not to change 
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decrees but to bring it about that God will affect the change. Sela, “Avraham Ibn 
‘Ezra ve-gilguleyhem shel ‘mishpatey ha-mazalot,’” discusses his use of the term 
"mishpatiym" for astrological judgments, and mentions inter alia his comment on 
Ps. 19.10 that astrologers believe in the connection of the planets with the sun 
and that there are sometimes conflicting judgments; he criticized the ba‘aley diyn 
(possibly astrologers, as Sela thinks, but more likely “masters of the religions,” 
idolatry) for this, contrasting the statement “the judgements of the Lord are 
righteous altogether.” The entire context of his long comment on that verse is to 
deny the influence of astrology on those who observe the commandments. The 
denial of absolute astral determinism is, nevertheless, inconsistent with some of 
his astrological writings; see also Rodriguez Arribas, "Imágenes de la influencia 
astral en los escritos de Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra,” especially 241 (“Yitzhaq” as cited 
there, or “Ben Yitzhaq" in her bibliography, is correctly Bakkal [Bak’al], Meir, 
ed. Sefer mishpafey ha-kokhaviym (Jerusalem, 1971]. However, Rodriguez’s 
claim that a belief in astral determinism is found several times in Ibn 'Ezra's 
biblical commentaries is not, in fact, substantiated (the article, 231—46, discusses 
a few allegorical statements in the commentaries). Even worse is James Robin- 
son’s erroneous characterization of Ibn ‘Ezra’s important philosophical com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes as a "disquisition on astral determinism” (introduction 
to his translation of Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 35, 70; see, 
however, 75). This is somewhat corrected in his “Philosophy and Science in 
Medieval Jewish Commentaries on the Bible” (hardly all of them) in Freuden- 
thal, Science in Medieval Jewish Cultures, 459 (454-75), but he wrongly claims that 
Ibn ‘Ezra wrote that one may be saved from determinism through “prophecy.” 
Note Ibn ‘Ezra’s clear condemnation of all forms of magic, including calculating 
auspicious times (on Lev. 19.26). See further on his views in connection with 
Nahmanides in Chapter 4, section “Magic and Astrology.” Ibn ‘Ezra did, nev- 
ertheless, state that there is a zodiacal sign (or fate, mazal) for every nation and 
city, except for the Jewish people (Deut. 4.19). 

Isa. 40.21; Friedlinder’s translation there, 177, is not accurate; shiyqul ha-da ‘at 
is not “common sense” in Ibn ‘Ezra’s terminology, but rather “reason,” or even 
sometimes philosophical or scientific knowledge, and there are other errors 
there. This was borrowed, in essence, by David Qimhi, who wrote that there 
are three means of knowledge: that which one understands by himself (reason), 
or learns from others, or hears from those who transmit tradition (Commentary 
on Isa. 40.20, at the beginning). Prior to Ibn ‘Ezra, Sa‘adyah also categorized 
“sources of truth,” or rather the knowledge of truth, as three, but these are 
somewhat different (cf. Husik, History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, 27). Ibn ‘Ezra 
elsewhere added sensory perception as a means of acquiring knowledge; see be- 
low, “Miracles.” 

See Avicenna's Psychology, Chapter 3, and Judah ha-Lévy, Küzariy V. 12 (tr. 
Hirschfeld, 263). It is, incidentally, not “strange” to apply the term “internal 
sense" to fantasy, as Wolfson, “Internal Senses,” 97 thought; it is found in Aris- 
totle, and see Avicenna’s Psychology, 78, note. Wolfson, “God, the Demiurge, and 
the Intellect,” 104 n. 105, explained that Ibn ‘Ezra’s statement “he who knows 
the secret of the Name knows that ‘the one is higher than the other’ refers to the 
fifty-five” (Eccles. 5.7) is probably to be understood as the number of spheres 
(55) according to Aristotle (Metaphysics XII: 8.1074a, 10—12 [actually, 13]), and 
that Ibn Sind also referred to this. Ibn ‘Ezra, of course, did not see the Metaphys- 
ics directly but undoubtedly did see Ibn Sinà's work, whose influence on Ibn 
‘Ezra has been mentioned here. See, however, Ravitzky, “The Anthropological 
Doctrine of the Miracle in Medieval Jewish Philosophy," 239—40, and Kreisel, 
"Miracles in Medieval Jewish Philosophy," 117 n. 60 (both cited also by Elliot 
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Wolfson, 106—07 n. 114). As noted by Gómez Aranda, “Aristotelian Theories in 
Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Commentaries,” 49, Ibn Motot in the introduction to his 
supercommentary (see here on him) already observed that “Ibn ‘Ezra’s opinions 
are like those of Aristotle’s and in the secret of creation he followed Avicenna. 
For this reason, his words are hidden and his secrets are marvelous.” Gomez 
Aranda discusses many important issues, including a comparison with Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon’s theories of creation (see Chapter 4 here), also in relation to Ibn 
Sina, on which see Freudenthal, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s Avicennian Theory of 
an Eternal World.” 

See my “Two Notes on Ibn ‘Ezra.” 

It should be noted that neither here (see following note for the source) nor 
elsewhere does he, as some modern interpreters have suggested, use the terms 
“misvot ha-sikhliyot" (rational commandments) or “misvot ha-shimiy Ot” (received 
commandments; those for which there is no obvious reason), found later in 
Judah Ibn Tibbon’s translation of Sa'adyah, ha-Emunot ve-ha-dé Ot UI (and cf. 
the fragment of Sa‘adyah’s Kitab al-shari‘ a, “Book of Commandments [Law],” 
ed. Alexander Scheiber and Y. Han in Tarbiz [Tarbiys] 28 [1958-59]: 50—51); and 
in Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h), as noted in Chapter 1. The terms are similar but by no 
means identical. Curiously, Ibn Tibbon generally seems not to have been influ- 
enced by Ibn 'Ezra's terminology; this requires a separate study. So also Judah 
ha-Lévy wrote that the commandments are divided into “social and rational 
laws,” the purpose of which is generally known, and “divine” laws not known 
by reason (Küzariy III. 7; earlier he also stated that the “rational laws" are the 
“basis and preamble” for the divine laws; II. 48); in both instances the term for 
"rational law” is nomos, the Greek term for “custom, proper behavior," but in- 
terestingly in II. 48 he refers to "divine" law as (Ar.) shari‘ a, or general religious 
law (Maimonides used the same word). 

Commentary on Ex. 20.1, the first commandment (ed. Weiser 2: 130—231), and 
c£. his introduction to the commentary on the Torah, the "third way," ed. Weiser 
1: 6, and also his commentary on Deut. 5.16 (ed. Weiser 3: 231) and Yesod mora 
(Chapter 7, ed. Kohen, 136). His term with regard to "positive" commandments 
is not precise, and should be understood as "actions" (misvdt ma'asiyot), a term 
he uses elsewhere; indeed, he here explains that this category also includes pos- 
itive and negative commandments, like the other two categories (see in more 
detail on all of this Chapter 7 of his Yesod mora). See also his commentary on 
Ex. 31.18 (ed. Weiser, 203) that people “think that action is the essence, and it 
is not, rather the heart [understanding] and action, and the heart and the tongue 
to guide [it; action]," and Deut. 5.30: "the essence of all the commandments 
is the belief of the heart" (and his explanation of "heart" as knowledge; Deut. 
6.5); also Deut. 30.14. Bahya b. Asher appears also to have borrowed from Ibn 
‘Ezra; see his Biyur 3: 442—43 (Deut. 30.14), although his basic source may have 
been Abraham b. Hayya as indicated in Chavel's note. There is a certain super- 
ficial similarity to the previously mentioned statement of Menahém Ibn Sariiq 
on the commandments (see Chapter 1). Somewhat similar is the categorization 
by Bahya Ibn Paqudah of commandments as "duties" of the heart and of the 
limbs. Herring, ed. and tr., Joseph Ibn Kaspi’s Gevia'Kesef, 22, claimed that Ibn 
Kaspiy also adopted this division from Ibn ‘Ezra (“Séfer ha-müsar," his “ethical 
will,” in Ibn Kaspiy, ‘Asarah keley kesef 2: 63). However, it is not really the same; 
there he speaks of commandments of action (misvdt ma'asiyot), of the heart, 
and of thought (or intellect; misvot ha-'iyüniyot). However, in his Maskiyot kesef 
(in ‘Amitdey kesef u-maskiyOt kesef, 134, Chapter 31; photo rpt. in Kafih, ed., 
Sheloshah qadmoney meforshey ha-Moreh), he does refer to Ibn 'Ezra's division 
of commandments of "speech" and "action." For the places where he indeed 
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adopted Ibn ‘Ezra’s position, see Mesch, Studies in Joseph Ibn Caspi [sic], 85 n. 
27. In Yesod mõra (Chapter 6; see also n. 154) he provided a different threefold 
division of commandments: those clearly expressed in the Torah, those in the 
Torah but understood only by tradition (from the rabbis) and those known only 
by oral tradition. 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney peyritishey...Trey-‘Asar, 58—59 (the editor inexplicably chose the 
incorrect reading “she-lo’ yilishov" [that he should not think] rather than the 
obviously correct reading in the apparatus, attested by numerous manuscripts; 
his comments are derived from Friedlander, Essays, 168 n. 1, without acknowl- 
edgment). Elyoniym and shefeliym are terms used frequently by Ibn ‘Ezra for the 
"upper," or celestial world, the world of *God's glory," and for the "lower," 
or material world in which man lives. There is also a “middle” world, that of 
the planets and stars (cf. "long" commentary on Ex. 3.15, 20.1 [ed. Weiser 2: 
132] and Dan. 10.21); see also Friedlander, Essays, 13 n. 2, and see my article 
on "Three Worlds." The notion of "glory" (kavod) as the upper world may also 
be influenced by Sa‘adyah’s commentary on Sé@fer yesiyrah, although it is some- 
what different (see Scholem, Kabbalah, 38). There is a strong possibility of the 
influence of Ibn ‘Ezra here on Maimonides concerning the "service" of God 
from love constantly in one's daily life (M.T., Ahavah: * Teshüvah" Chapter 10, 
and especially law 5; and cf. “Guide” III. 51; tr. 624). Very likely there is also an 
influence of the notion of “cleaving,” or attachment (see index here, devéqah). 
Ed. Weiser 2: 203. 

For sixteenth-century Christian scholars who published separate editions of the 
text of the commentary on the "Ten Commandments" with Latin translations. 
See my Dictionary, 285, e). 

See especially his lengthy commentary on Ex. 20.1; in the "short recension" 
(ed. Weiser 2: 282). Commandments are divided into three kinds: “of the heart" 
(mind), “of the tongue" (speech) and “positive” (actions). There is a similarity to 
the famous division of commandments as “obligations of the heart” and of the 
“body” by Bahya Ibn Paqudah, Hovot ha-levavot (“Duties of the heart"), a work 
known to Ibn ‘Ezra. See also n. 149. Zev (Warren) Harvey, “ha-Dibur ha-rishon 
ve-elohey ha-hiystoriyah” discusses Ibn ‘Ezra and ha-Lévy briefly on this, with 
lengthier discussion of Maimonides and Crescas. See Deut. 5.16; ed. Weiser 3: 
231 (on Ex. 20.1, he gave a more “traditional” explanation, mentioning this as 
one of the difficulties, but finally stating that all the Ten Commandments were 
said by God, and that those who say “I am the Lord your God” is not part of 
the commandment against making idols err, for it is all one commandment (ed. 
Weiser 2: 126, 128). Nahmanides wrote that “I am the Lord your God” is a sep- 
arate commandment (ed. Chavel 1: 388), and yet in his (earlier) strictures on the 
“book of commandments” of Maimonides he concurred with Simon Qayyara, 
Halakhot gedolot, that it is not a commandment; see on this Chavel’s note there, 
and cf. Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehüdah 2: 147b. See further on Nahmanides and 
the “Ten Commandments” in Chapter 4 and see the index here). Harvey, in the 
aforementioned article, overlooked all of this and therefore somehow reached 
the erroneous conclusion, 207, that Ibn ‘Ezra actually believed that “I am the 
Lord your God” is a separate commandment. 

Only briefly alluded to in his commentary on Lev. 19.18 and Deut. 10.19, but 
in more detail in his Yesod mõra, Chapter 1, and see the notes to the English 
translation, 10—11. Joseph Qimhi “borrowed” this verbatim in his grammatical 
work Séfer zikaron (Berlin, 1888; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1968), 19, and in his 
commentary on Prov. 4.27 (Peyrüshiym le-sefer Mishley le-beyt Qimhiy, 25). See 
also Lipshitz, Pirgey 'iyün, 10—11; note also the commentary of Nahmanides 
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discussed there, 11 n. 65. Hermann Cohen and Martin Buber both went beyond 
this interpretation, noting, for example, that ré‘ah also does not mean “neigh- 
bor” but the one dealt with in any particular situation, who must be treated 
as one would himself desire to be treated. It is not impossible that one or both 
may have been influenced by the interpretation of Ibn ‘Ezra (both, although 
later non-traditionalists, received a good education in Jewish sources). A better 
translation of the famous commandment might be “Give love [act lovingly, re- 
sponsibly] to your companion as you [would to] yourself.” The important thing 
is that it is not a “feeling” but an obligation requiring action. 

Ibn ‘Ezra referred to the “merit” (ma‘alah; the word implies eminence, virtue) 
of the Land in his commentary on Gen. 23.19, and see the observation by his 
student Joseph b. Jacob Moudeville (or Morrville) in Friedlander, Essays, Heb. 
section, 65: the purpose of the story of Jacob’s desire to be buried in the Land of 
Israel (Gen. 47.29—31) is "to strengthen the hearts of people concerning the Land 
of Israel, to make it precious in their eyes to be there in life and death, for the 
majority of the commandments are dependent on the Land.” On Gen. 33.19 Ibn 
‘Ezra stated that the Land has great merit "and whoever has a portion there, it 
is as important as a portion in the world to come." On these, and other passages 
where he spoke in praise of the Land, see Lipshitz, Pirqey ‘ iyüin, 34—35, 143; and 
Langermann, “Some Astrological Themes in Ibn “Ezra,” 42—49. For attitudes of 
other medieval commentators, see the index here, “Israel, Land of.” 

Ex. 25.40, ed. Weiser 2: 176—77. This is similar in some respects to Judah ha- 
Lévy's comparison of the parts of the body to the vessels and implements of the 
Temple (Küzariy II. 24). See also Ibn ‘Ezra, "other recension” on Gen. 4.13 
(ed. Weiser 1: 172): "there are places which receive the upper power more than 
another place," citing various verses in support of this (and so in a shorter form 
in his "regular" commentary on Gen. 4.14; ed. Weiser 1: 32). Sela, Astrologiyah, 
328, also quoted these passages but erred in the verse number of the first (4.14 
instead of 4.13). 

A very similar idea was expressed by Judah ha-Lévy (quoted in Chapter 1, 
on Judah Ibn 'Aknin), Küzariy II. 24; tr. Hirschfeld, 100—01; also III. 17, tr. 
Hirschfeld, 152. On Ex. 26.1, Ibn *Ezra also said that while the "glory of God 
fills all the world" there are places in which the power of God is seen more than 
elsewhere, because of either the ability of the "receiver" or the upper (divine) 
power over the place. "Receptivity" in Ibn 'Ezra's thought would be an in- 
teresting topic for further research; see, for example, his introduction to the 
commentary on Ecclesiastes (Halbertal, Concealment and Revelation, 45, claimed 
that Dov Schwartz and Moshe Idel thoroughly discussed this in the works he 
cited, 176 n. 2, but in fact they did not there deal with this at all; incidentally, he 
twice, 44, 45, gives the wrong citation, Ex. 28.40 instead of 25.40). 

Ed. Weiser 1: 166, from Friedländer, Essays, Hebrew appendix, 35. 
Commentary on Deut. 31.16, and see Weiser's note there, 3: 304 n. 27, where 
he cites similar statements in Judah ha-Lévy’s Kuzariy. Indeed, Ibn ‘Ezra stated 
(Lev. 18.26): "and if you have a heart you will understand" that Jacob taking 
two sisters as wives or 'Amram who married his aunt in Egypt did not violate 
any laws (since this was before the giving of the Torah) and outside of the Land 
of Israel. Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (1279/80—ca. 1340) in his commentary on the Torah 
disagreed specifically with Ibn ‘Ezra here concerning the marriage of Jacob and 
explained all sexual prohibitions in the commandments as related to maintain- 
ing peace among families (Masréf le-kesef, 231). Curiously, he ignored entirely 
the "philosophical" explanation given by Ibn ‘Ezra. Samuel Zarza (discussed 
later here), in his supercommentary on Ibn 'Ezra, said that he had discussed 
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all of this in “a book which I was aroused to compose” (*Meqor hayiym,” in 
Margaliyot tovah, 32b); possibly he referred to his (unpublished) “Mikhlal yofiy." 
On Nahmanides on this, see Chapter 4, n. 233, and Ravtizky as cited there on 
other writers who discussed this. In his sermon on Ecclesiastes, Nahmanides 
cites with approval Ibn ‘Ezra here (Kitvey 1: 202). On the possible astrological 
implications of Ibn ‘Ezra’s explanation, as expressed in various manuscripts of 
subsequent supercommentaries, see Langermann, "Some Astrological Themes 
in Ibn ‘Ezra,” 47 n. 51. 

"Short" recension to Ex. 20.17; ed. Weiser 2: 280. 

Judah ha-Lévy also maintained that miracles are a change in nature (Küzariy II. 
54; tr. Hirschfeld, 116). In a reply to some German scholars concerning magic 
and other things, Hai (Hayy&) Gaon also discussed "signs" and “wonders” and 
stated that signs given to the prophets were a change in the customary order of 
nature (in Aschkenazi, Ta'am zeqéniym, 55b). For the various opinions of our 
commentators on this, see the index here, “miracles, change in nature.” In dis- 
cussing the false prophet (Deut. 13.2), Ibn ‘Ezra wrote that some say even if the 
sign or wonder came to pass he is not to be believed because (what he said) is “a 
thing opposite to reason." He adds, "and in my opinion there is a sign ['or], also 
wonder, which is like an indication [siyman; cf. n. 19]”; that is, not like a miracle 
outside the laws of nature but an indication of something to come (ed. Weiser 
3: 252 and see his note there). See generally the important article of Ravitzky, 
"Miracles." 

Sefer ha-'ibür, 10a. There is a strong possibility that this influenced similar state- 
ments of Maimonides; e.g., introduction to his commentary on the Mishnah, 
with reference to signs performed by false prophets: "the intellect which gives 
the lie to his testimony is more reliable than the testimony of the eye that saw 
his signs" (Haqdamot le-feyrtish ha-mishnah, 14); see translation, from the original 
Arabic, in my Maimonides. Essays and Texts, 44, first paragraph, and 16, and see 
there generally his discussion of false prophets, 15, 22, 27, and note his state- 
ment, 14, that many, including some of the “knowledgeable” (sages), incorrectly 
think that a prophet is recognized by signs he performs. Among the sages who 
believed this was not only Sa‘adyah Gaon (see n. 11 there) but also Héfes b. 
Yasliyah (tenth century; see on him Baron, Social and Religious History 6: 93—96 
and notes); see M. Zucker, “Séfer ha-misvot le-R’ Hefes b. Yasliyah,” P.A.A. 
J.-R. 30 (1960—61): 34, misvah 9; see also Maimonides, M.T., Mada‘: *Yesodey ha- 
Torah" 8.2, 3 and his Igeret Teyman (ed. Halkin, 55; the somewhat paraphrastic 
translation by Boaz Cohen there, xi). 

Gen. 27.19; cf. his commentary on Hos. 2.25, Sheney peyriishey...le-Trey-‘Asar, 
44, and see Simon's note there to line 77, taken almost entirely, without ac- 
knowledgment, from Lipshitz in his critical ed. and English tr. of the commen- 
tary on Hosea (see Bibliography), 8 and notes. See also Simon's note (50, top of 
the page) on "the end of days," to which references should be added Ibn *Ezra's 
commentaries on Micah 4.11—12, Obadiah 21, Zeph. 8, Zech. 13.1, 14.8 and 
21. See, however, Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary on Isaiah, much of which is said by 
him to be on the "future," the messianic age (see especially his introduction to 
Chapter 52). For comparison with important positions on prophecy by other 
commentators, see the index here, "Prophecy, nature o£" 

Ex. 12.1; 31.18 (ed. Weiser 2: 304). In this, he appears also to have shared the 
opinion of Judah ha-Lévy, who wrote that Moses, Aaron and Miriam and 
others, including the heads of the tribes and even the 70 elders, Joshua and 
"many others" were endowed with the spirit of prophecy (Küzariy I. 95; tr. 
Hirschfeld, 66). That "a great many commandments" were given by the hand 
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of Aaron may seem somewhat an exaggeration. Mention of Aaron in rabbinical 
literature is surprisingly scarce; however, in the enumeration of command- 
ments by Maimonides, nos. 24, 28, 40, 50 and 88 may be said to originate 
with commandments to Aaron (hardly “a great many,” however). In the M.T., 
Maimonides mentions a number of laws which derive from scriptural statements 
about commands to Aaron and the priests which are, nevertheless, not in the list 
of positive commandments. 

Ex. 3.15, end (ed. Weiser 2: 34-35). There is another possibility for the meaning 
of the word as something like “contemplating, meditating,” but this generally 
is a later usage. This, too, is very similar to Judah ha-Lévy, that the disciples of 
the prophets lived an ascetic life (Küzariy III. 1; tr. Hirschfeld, 136). See also Ibn 
*Ezra, Sefer ha-'asamiym, 13, on the importance of this concept for prophecy in 
general (incidentally, the editor's statement in the note there that this work is 
cited in his commentary on Ex. 15 is incorrect; perhaps he had a corrupt copy 
where this had been inserted by someone). It is not at all improbable that his 
concept was the source for later writers, such as Maimonides (“Guide” 1.8, tr. 
Pines, 34), Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt, Pardés rimoniym, 4b, and Hasdai Crescas, Ór 
ha-Shem 2.4.4 (all of these cited by Frank Talmage, "Trauma at Tortosa: the 
testimony of Abraham Rimoch,” rpt. in his Apples of Gold in Settings of Silver, 
82). For the notion of “holy spirit" and its different meanings, see the index 
here. In his defense of Sa'adyah against the strictures of Dunash ("Adoniym"; 
Ibn Tamiym, probably), Ibn ‘Ezra cited Sa‘adyah that the words of Isaiah were 
“pure and eloquent,” to which Dunash had objected that this was a “great error” 
since all the words of scripture are God’s words. Ibn ‘Ezra said that the error was 
Dunash’s, for the words are merely expressions which are “renewed” by God 
in the soul of the prophet “according to the power he receives at the beginning 
from God and according to his nature” (see Rosin, “Religionsphilosophie,” 
500, no. 6). On Ibn ‘Ezra’s brief mystical explanation of the “brass snake" (Num. 
21.8) and that while the “glory” (of God) dwells among the people, the holy 
spirit descends upon their leaders and they prophesy (“short recension” to Ex. 
25.7; ed. Weiser 2: 313), and Solomon Franco’s important explanation of this, see 
Schwartz, Qemiy'ot, seguldt ve-sikhletaniit, 101—02 (on Ibn ‘Ezra and the property 
of metals, to which Franco alludes, see my “Three Worlds”). 

See Weiser’s note there, 2: 46 n. 5. Maimonides also wrote that the difference 
between the prophecy of Moses and that of other prophets was that all of their 
prophecy was in a dream or vision, whereas Moses was awake (M.T., Mada‘: 
"Yesodey ha-Torah” 7.6). Note also the similar statements in Judah b. Barzilay, 
Peyrüsh, 36. On Ps. 17.15 Ibn ‘Ezra wrote that the meaning of “beholding Your 
face” is “to recognize the works of God, for they are all universals [or generali- 
ties; kelaliym]| and made in wisdom and endure forever" (cf. commentary on Ps. 


1.3, end), adding that this "beholding" is 


not in a dream, rather in waking, and this vision is not by seeing with the 
eye but seeing by comprehension [shiyqül ha-da‘at; reason], which [is] the true 
vision of God; and these things cannot be understood except by one who has 
learned the “wisdom of the soul" [hakhmat ha-nefesh, by which he probably 


means commentaries on Aristotle's De anima and the like]. 


See on this also E. Wolfson, Through a Speculum, 160—061. 

'There is no doubt that the views of Maimonides are similar, if not identical, 
to those of Ibn ‘Ezra here; the only question is the possible influence of certain 
statements in Aristotle and in Muslim philosophy, certainly on Maimonides and 
possibly also on Ibn *Ezra (who certainly knew some of the works attributed to 
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Aristotle; see, e.g., Sela, Astrologiyah, 246—47). The essential philosophical views 
of Maimonides on prophecy are in “Guide” II. 32 and subsequent chapters, and 
see Chapter 35 on the distinction between Moses and the other prophets, and 
Chapter 42 on prophecy and dreams, and I. 21 on "seeing" God's face. The 
qabalist Shém Tov b. Joseph Ibn Shém Tov (d. ca. 1430) objected to Ibn *Ezra's 
interpretation here (without citing the exact source) as "worthless words, con- 
tradicting scripture" (Sefer ha-emünot, 87b). As we shall see in the following 
chapter, Nahmanides also disagreed sharply with Maimonides on this. More 
surprising is that Samuel Ibn Tibbon, intimately acquainted with the philosoph- 
ical views of Maimonides, also disagreed in his commentary on Ecclesiastes (tr. 
Robinson, 292; see here Bibliography: Sources); “the sage Rabbi [sic] Abraham” 
(Ibn *Ezra) asserted that man is not capable of occupying himself with wisdom 
since he cannot go beyond what the "ancients" already knew. On the con- 
trary, Ibn Tibbon argues, man constantly increases his capacity by increasing 
his knowledge. He admits that he does not understand what Ibn ‘Ezra meant. 
(Robinson apparently had no idea who “the sage Rabbi Abraham" was and so 
made no comment.) I can only add my own perplexity as to what Ibn Tibbon 
thought he understood from Ibn *Ezra, since all of this is directly contrary to 
anything he ever wrote and there is no disagreement between them. Later (363), 
he again criticizes Ibn ‘Ezra (this time using his full name) for misinterpreting 
mi-qedem as “eastward” in Gen. 2.8 and 3.24, whereas according to Ibn Tibbon 
the correct meaning is “before” (man’s creation). In the “other” recension on 
Gen. 2.8 (ed. Weiser 1: 166), Ibn ‘Ezra in fact says “there are those who ex- 
plain mi-qedem, before man was created" and others say it is east of the equator. 
(Robinson in his note says that Ibn ‘Ezra “attributes an astronomical view to 
Saadia” in this commentary.) Not content with this, Ibn Tibbon (364) criticized 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s interpretation of the cherubim and flaming sword (Gen. 3.24). Visi, 
“Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries,” 41, notes Ibn Tibbon’s preference for Ibn 
‘Ezra’s interpretation of Gen. 1.1-3 over that of Maimonides, but ignores all of 
the above. 

See, e.g., Küzariy I. 87 (tr. Hirschfeld, 61) and III. 65 (tr. 186-7) that prophecy 
only appeared in "extraordinary times" to special people in whom the Shekhi- 
ynah (divine "presence") found “a worthy abode” whose existence helped their 
contemporaries attain a degree of prophecy; and see Lobel, "Dwelling Place for 
the Shekhinah,” 108—09. I say "Maimonides' idea,” but of course it did not orig- 
inate with him but with al-Farabi (Al-Farabi on the Perfect State, 224/225, and 
Walzer’s comments, 440—41); to some extent it is also akin to ideas expressed 
by Ibn Sina (“Avicenna”); see Avicenna’s De Anima [‘Ilm al-nafs], 248—50, and 
the translation of that by Pines, Beyn mahshevet Yisrael le-mahshevet ha-‘amiym, 
281 (hads, untranslated there, is Ar. “intuition, conjecture"). On some medieval 
ideas on prophecy, see Kreisel, Prophecy; however, he perhaps exaggerates the 
differences between ha-Lévy and Maimonides, overlooking such statements as 
the above. Lobel’s article appeared too late to have been consulted by Kreisel; he 
decided not to discuss Ibn ‘Ezra (see 22—23 in his book), but it should be noted 
that his views on prophecy are not confined merely to his commentaries. Other 
important figures are missing, because of which the book can hardly be consid- 
ered the history of the medieval Jewish concept of prophecy. 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Sefer ha-'asamiym, 12. This is quite similar to ideas later expressed by 
Maimonides; e.g., "Guide" II. 36. 

Ex. 12.10 (“long recension”). The locale mentioned is Wargla, or Warglan 
(Ouargla), an important caravan crossroads, according to Hirschberg, H. Z. 
“Qehiylot Yisrael be-na'ot ha-midbar shel Algeria," in J. L. Maimon, ed., 
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Sinai-Sefer ha-yovél (Jerusalem, 1958), 344. It was largely inhabited by Berbers 
in Ibn ‘Ezra’s period, but also had a heretical Jewish population, mentioned also 
by Ibn Da'üd, Sefer ha-qabalah, 93 (tr.); he apparently refers to Qaraites, although 
not by name. 

94 Marvin Pope devoted pages in his commentary (Song of Songs, Anchor Bible se- 
ries [Garden City, N.Y., 1977]) to a discussion of the “blackness” of the woman, 
including mention (308) of the views of Rashi, the “Provengal (!) Frenchman,” 
but without mentioning Ibn ‘Ezra (Rashi, of course, was never in Provence). 

95 Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 219, cites the opinions of Steinschneider and 
D. Herzog that Hodu (India) is an error and that no such custom existed in India. 
Nevertheless, while as mentioned later here he was never in India, he may well 
have heard from travelers or read in the numerous Arabic stories concerning 
India about such a custom; see below, "Geographical Information." 

96 Nahum 3.2; see on this my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 260 n. 98. 

97 See also Maimonides, “Guide” II. 29; tr. 337, and Isaac b. Shéshet, She'elot 
u-teshuvot, no. 376; also Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine 2: 301, no. 24. See 
generally Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, 94 ff. The topos 
in Hebrew literature has hardly been noticed; see on the poet Solomon Bonfed 
the brief note of Gutwirth, E. "The World Upside Down in Hebrew," Orientalia 
Suecana 30 (1981): 141—47. 

98 Simon, following a mistaken statement by Wilensky, did not believe that Ibn 
‘Ezra was in Egypt (Arba' giyshot, 136 n. 43 (tr. 264 n. 39); see also his “Peshat 
exegesis,” 197* n. 49). See Wilensky, Mordecai. “‘Al davar sefer ha-yesod ve- 
sefer sefat yeter le-R’ [sic] Avraham Ibn “Ezra,” K”S 3 (1926): 79, but note Judah 
Fleischer's rebuttal there, 168. 

99 Commentary on Isa. 52.14, end, and 53.3 (ed. Friedländer, 91; his translations 
are not exact). David Qimhi repeats this in Ibn ‘Ezra’s name. He of course 
explains Chapter 52 of Isaiah (see especially 52.13) as not referring to Jesus, 
as the Christians think, and gives good reasons why this cannot be so, but in 
a dispassionate manner free from polemical criticism. On 52.13 Ibn ‘Ezra says 
that “many” interpreted this as referring to the messiah (possibly he means the 
Christians) and explains that this cannot be the meaning, and cites Sa‘adyah that 
it refers to Jeremiah, “and well he explained.” In a manuscript of one of his as- 
trological works, he refers to the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter “which gave 
birth to the man whom they think is God,” clearly a reference to Jesus (cited 
by Sela in his ed. and tr. of Ibn ‘Ezra’s Book of Reasons, 161 note on "Edom"). 
In his commentary on Gen. 18.1-2 he rebuked those (Christians) who err in 
saying that God is the three men who appeared to Abraham when in fact they 
are described as "angels." On the Muslims, in his "short recension" on Exodus 


18 (ed. Weiser 2: 265): 


and it is enough for us the distress in which we [find ourselves] with Muslim 
scholars who say, How is it possible that from 55 males [who went out from 
Egypt] that in 210 years 600,000 males could be descended. 


He gives a not entirely satisfactory reply, and concludes that the whole statement 
is derash. Perhaps this reflects an actual debate he had with Muslims, either in 
Spain or in North Africa. 

100 These modern stories are reported in Sieveking, Paul. ^Wild Things," For- 
tean Times 161 (Aug. 2002), online at http://www.forteantimes.com/features/ 
articles/232/wild things feral children.html. The Sahara story apparently is 
somewhat suspect, but the Iraqi case was reported in a reliable newspaper. See in 
general Newton, Michael. Savage Girls and Wild Boys: A History of Feral Children 
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(London, 2002; N.Y., 2003) and Candland, Douglas K. Feral Children and Clever 
Animals: Reflections on Human Nature (Oxford, 1993). Cases of abandoned chil- 
dren who grew up with dogs have been reported recently. An interesting case 
cited by Sieveking is that of Misha Defonseca, a "Jewish" orphan who, from the 
ages of 7-11, supposedly wandered in Europe during the Holocaust living on 
wild berries, etc., and sometimes living with wolves (see her Misha: a Mémoire 
of the Holocaust Years [Boston, 1997]). The only problem is that, long before she 
wrote his account, that story was proven to be a hoax. There is reason to be 
skeptical of all such reports, of course; see, for instance, Benzaquén, Adriana S. 
Encounters with Wild Children: Temptation and Disappointment in the Study of Human 
Nature (Montreal, 2006). Although she cites Sieveking, she in fact discusses none 
of the cases he mentions (he is not cited, nor are the cases, by the other writers 
mentioned here). Ibn *Ezra's account is, of course, not mentioned by any of the 
above. 

Moritz Steinschneider wrote about this in detail, "Ist Ibn Esra in Indien gew- 
esen?" Z.D.M.G. 20 (1866): 427-32. He was of the opinion that Ibn *Ezra did 
not mean India as we think of it, but this is not correct. There was a general 
fascination with India in the medieval Muslim world, and particularly among 
the Jews of Muslim Spain, and indeed it is already mentioned several times in the 
Talmud (see also Herzog, David. "Bemerkungen zu ibn Esra der ‘Historkiker’,” 
M.G.WJ. 81, Hft. 5 [1937]: 433). Of course, many Jewish merchants, again par- 
ticularly from Spain, traveled frequently to India; knowledge of this came to 
light from discoveries in the Cairo Genizah, long after Steinschneider wrote. 
Incidentally, Ibn Da’tid mentions among the "rabbinite" (traditional, non- 
Qaraite; sometimes spelled "rabbanite") communities Dedan (Sefer ha- Qabbalah, 
tr. 92), which Gershon Cohen there identified as "probably India." However, 
the authoritative work of Simon, J. The Geographical & Topographical Texts of the 
OT (Leiden, 1959), 21, § 60, indicates that it is apparently in northern Arabia 
(modern al-*Ula). Nevertheless, the Muslim theologian and writer Ibn Hazm 
(eleventh century, Córdoba) translates Dedan (Gen. 10.7 [6]) as “Hind” (India) 
(Kitab al-fasl 2: 250). 

See Gross, G. J., 459; nevertheless, the statement is not in the first edition of 
Aaron b. Joseph ha-Kohén, Órfhiót hayiym in the place cited; possibly Gross saw 
a manuscript. Krinsky, Mehðqeqey Yehüdah 1: 20 n. 18 cites it in the name of 
David Abudraham (correctly Ibn Abi Dirham). If Joseph ha-Ezdbiy made the 
statement, it was probably in his (lost) Sefer ha-miliiym, allegorical explanations 
of the commandments. Concerning the legends of Ibn ‘Ezra in India, see the 
aforementioned article of Steinschneider. As to the name of the kingdom, Wei- 
ser accepted the evidence of two texts for the reading of al-Skh-y-r; the first 
edition reads al-N-s-y-r. I was unable to identify any Arabic geographical name 
which might correspond to either ofthese (Golb, Jews in Medieval Normandy, 284, 
suggests al-sakhra’, the Sahara; but this does not describe a kingdom). Ibn ‘Ezra’s 
remark that the location of Mt. Sinai “is known" is interesting, since of course 
that is a matter of great debate in modern scholarship. 

See Uriel Simon's explanation of how he arrived at the conclusion about the 
destruction of Edom and Egypt, in Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney peyrüshey le-Trey-‘Asar, 175; 
however, he cited an eighteenth-century Tunisian writer on the storehouses of 
Joseph, but overlooked the fact that this was taken from Ibn ‘Ezra on Ex. 12.31, 
quoted here. 


104 See Roth, Jews. Visigoths & Muslims, 163, 228. Once again, the correct English 


105 


spelling is “Almoravids” and not “Almoravides,” which is Spanish. 
Friedlander’s statements in his introduction to Ibn ‘Ezra’s Commentary on Isaiah 
about all the lands Ibn ‘Ezra is supposed to have visited, including India and 
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Arabia (no less), may be discounted; the claim that he was in the Land of Israel 
is also based on Friedlinder’s misunderstanding of the statement he cited there. 
In his commentary on Zephaniah 1.11, Ibn ‘Ezra wrote that all the streets in Je- 
rusalem have names, known by every inhabitant; but this does not mean that he 
was in Jerusalem since he probably got this information from travelers. The only 
modern scholar who has raised the possibility that Ibn ‘Ezra may have gone to 
the Land of Israel is Naftali Ben-Menahem, in an article in Sinai 10 (1942): 276 
f£., rpt. in his ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 182-90, who after dismissing as inconclusive 
several statements made by Ibn ‘Ezra, nevertheless, decided that it was at least 
possible. However, if he had been there he certainly would have mentioned this 
specifically. 


106 Incidentally, the opposite was the position of Asher b. Yehiél of Toledo (late thir- 
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teenth century), who probably had not read Ibn ‘Ezra, who was asked whether 
the “Great Sea” on which the Mishnah requires reciting a blessing is the Oceanus 
or “our Great Sea [Mediterranean] by which one passes to the Land of Israel or 
Egypt,” to which he replied that it is the Oceanus 


in spite of the fact that in scriptural language our sea is called “great” because 
it is the western boundary of the Land of Israel, and it is known that is our sea 
because the Land of Israel is not located on the Oceanus. 

(She'elot u-teshüvot 4.4) 


However, on Nahum 3.8 Ibn ‘Ezra explained that Yam Süf is the same as Yam 
Sefarad (the sea of Spain), which is called “the Great Sea" (Num. 34.6). See also 
Ibn ‘Ezra on Gen. 1.6 on Oceanus, and Prijs, Abraham Ibn Esra's Kommentar zu 
Genesis 1, 40. 

The Mediterranean was also referred to as the “Roman sea” or the “Syrian sea”; 
cf. Ibn Khaldün, The Muqaddimah 1: 98, 139. Ibn ‘Ezra’s younger contempo- 
rary in Barcelona, Joseph Ibn Zabara, who undoubtedly originally came from 
Muslim Spain, also wrote that the “yam shel Pelishtiym" (sea of the Philistines) 
is very bitter and salty (Sefer sha'ashü'yim [“Book of delights"], ed. I. Davidson 
[N.Y., 1914], 110). Davidson in his note there (5) went to great lengths to find 
a source for this expression (salty) and concluded that it is only found in the 
(fourteenth-century) Sha‘ar ha-shamayim, but that it is impossible that the Dead 
Sea (in Hebrew, “sea of salt”) could be called this (sea of the Philistines) since the 
boundary of the Philistines never reached that far. He apparently did not see Ibn 
‘Ezra here, who clearly applies the term to the Mediterranean; see, in fact, Ex. 
23.31. Abraham Avronim in his notes on Davidson’s edition, in ha-Tzofeh (S6feh) 
11 (1927): 177, also doubted that Muslims used the term “asphalt,” suggested by 
Davidson (in fact, the Greeks called it the "Asphaltite Lake"), and surmised that 
the Mediterranean is intended. Chavel (in his ed. of Bahya b. Asher, Biyür 3: 98) 
wrote that Maimonides calls the Mediterranean the “sea of salt,” citing his com- 
mentary on the mishnah Keliym 15.1, that the sea between Alexandria and the 
Land of Israel is the yam ha-melekh. Chavel also could have indicated the famous 
responsum of Maimonides concerning travel by boat on the Sabbath, where 
“seas of salt” is more correctly “sea of salt” according to the unpublished Arabic 
text (Teshüvot, ed. Friedman, no. 67; ed. Blau 1: 567, line 1; see M. Friedman, 
"Qeta'iym hadashiym min ha-geniyzah me-shu"t ha-Rambam," Hiqrey Ever ve- 
'arav [J. Blau jubilee vol] (Jerusalem, 1993), 457, and the other sources cited 
there. Judah ha-Lévy mentioned “Yam Pelishtiym" (the Mediterranean) in one of 
his poems on his planned journey to the Land of Israel (“Lekha nafshiy betühah," 
Divan, ed. H. Brody [Berlin, 1894—1950] 2: 170—71, no. 11, line 11). 


108 See on this Simon's observations, Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney peyrüshey le-Trey-‘Asar, 111-12, 


note to line 34, citing numerous other passages where Ibn *Ezra made the same 
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mistake and others in relation to the geography of the Land. As Simon mentions 
there, in his commentary to Jonah 1.2 Ibn ‘Ezra cites the opinion of “sages of the 
Land of Israel in Greece” (probably Byzantium) who identified Nineveh with 
Assur (not Troy, as Simon thought, taken probably from Friedlander, Essays, 191 
n. 1; see Natan b. Yehiyél of Rome, ‘Ariitkh ha-shalém, ed. A. Kohut [Vienna, 
1878] 1: 335; of course part of the addition to the original), adding "and I do not 
know,” whereas in the commentary to Zeph. 2.11 he agrees with that identifica- 
tion and adds that this is proof that Assyria is north of the Land of Israel. Simon 
also cites the opinion of Fleischer that because Tunis was referred to as “Ashir” 
in Ibn ‘Ezra’s time this may have caused the confusion; however, this seems un- 
likely, since even though Ibn ‘Ezra was never in the Land of Israel he certainly 
was in North Africa (nor is Fleischer’s statement entirely accurate). Note also the 
peculiarity that David Qimhi, who elsewhere disagreed when Ibn ‘Ezra stated 
that Assyria was to the west of the Land of Israel, on Hos. 11.10 accepted this as 
an alternative possibility. 

109 There is no denying that Ibn ‘Ezra himself had an expert knowledge of the cal- 
culation of latitude and longitude, to which he referred in many of his scientific 
treatises; see Sela, Astrologiyah, 280-82. Nevertheless, this knowledge was still 
derived from earlier sources. Sela there discusses some, but by no means all, of 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s geographical references in his commentaries but does not comment 
on the serious errors. On Ibn ‘Ezra and Abraham b. Hayya, see index and also 
Appendix for citations of him. 

110 Isa. 14.13, and see also his comment on Ps. 48.3; Friedlander, in Ibn Ezra’s 
Commentary on Isaiah, tr. 71 n. 12, tried to “save” Ibn ‘Ezra’s explanation by 
claiming that Mt. Zion is identical with the Temple mount and therefore in 
the north of the city (cf. Ezra 40.2). But see Ibn ‘Ezra on Lev. 1.11: “many 
erred in thinking that Mt. Zion was in Jerusalem,” which obviously makes 
Friedlinder’s explanation incorrect. On the whole issue, see Roth, ed., Medieval 
Jewish Civilization, 491. 

111 Sefat yeter, 17b, no. 54. On the astrological explanation, see also Lipshitz, 
‘Iytiniym, 17. 

112 Gen. 2.11. Thus, Gihon was “close to the Land of Israel" when in fact it is 
said to surround the land of Cush (probably Ethiopia). This was discussed by 
Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 212 (originally in Tarbiz [Tarbiys] 27[1957]: 
513-14), who apparently confused the river with the spring of Gihon in Jerusa- 
lem and suggested that a copyist of Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary incorrectly wrote 
Eres Yisrael instead of Jerusalem (remotely possible, if his text had the abbre- 
viation y' for Yerushalayim, Jerusalem, and he misunderstood it as “Yisraél,” al- 
though this would represent a very peculiar reading, instead of the usual “Land 
of Israel”). Joseph b. Eli‘ezer “Bonfils” (fourteenth century), who wrote his 
supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra in Jerusalem, thought that because of this error 
about the location of the river Gihon Ibn ‘Ezra “did not come to the Land of 
Israel until the end of his life after he wrote his commentary" (Sofnat pa'neah 1: 
50—51, and cf. 2: 8); this, of course, is not the case, since in fact he never was in 
the Land of Israel. In his commentary there, Ibn ‘Ezra criticized Sa‘adyah’s trans- 
lation and explanation of the various rivers mentioned, and other geographical 
names, and stated that “we do not depend on his dreams" (erroneous interpreta- 
tions), and possibly he wrote this (in Arabic) “in order that they [Muslims] should 
not say that there are words [so, apparently, not "commandments"] in the Torah 
which we do not know" (ed. Weiser 1: 21—22, and see n. 42* there; whatever 
the correct text, the meaning is difficult). On the other hand, there is a possible 
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“esoteric” significance to his statement that the Garden of Eden was south of the 
equator; see the important philosophical treatise “Ma’amar gan 'eden" by Hayyim 
(b.?) Israel (or possibly Ibn Israel, fl. ca. 1272, Toledo and Zamora), 24—26, on 
the location of the physical garden of Eden. This is cited also by Samuel Ibn 
Motot in his supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra (in Margaliyot tovah, 11). So also 
Nahmanides wrote that gan ‘Eden is in this world, a real physical place, and that 
“experts of measurements; geographers” [ba‘aley ha-miyd6t] had already said that 
it is below the equator (“Sha‘ar ha-gemül" in Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey 2: 295, 
bottom). This probably means that there were earlier sources for the notion of 
the location of Eden below the equator, or else he took this from Ibn ‘Ezra and 
did not want to mention him. 

“Other” recension on Genesis (2.11), ed. Weiser 1: 167; cf. Peyrüshey rabeynit 
Sa‘adyah Gaon ‘al ha-Torah, 14. Friedlander, Essays, Heb. appendix, 37 n. 2, 
thought that there was an error in the text and that Ibn ‘Ezra did not say that 
the three known rivers flow from east to west; but this is no error, of course. 
Neither Friedlander nor Weiser made any comment on “south of the equator.” 
It is possible that he misunderstood certain Arabic geographical texts which refer 
to these rivers as being located “after” the equator (meaning, of course, north of 
it, beyond), such as that of Ishaq ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abr'l-Husayn al-Zayyat (tenth 
century, al-Andalus), tr. Francisco Castelló Moxó in Vernet, Juan, ed., Estudios 
sobre historia de la ciencia árabe (Barcelona, 1980), 149-50 (derived chiefly from 
Kitab surat al-ard of the famous Muhammad al-Khwarizmi, ninth century). The 
actual source of the Nile was unknown, of course, until modern times. 

Bahya b. Asher, Biyür ‘al ha-Térah 1: 298 (on Gen. 36.6). See also Lipshitz, 
‘Iyuniym, 72 (the citations given by Chavel in his ed. of Bahya are incorrect). 
Bahya, who frequently quoted and otherwise relied upon Ibn ‘Ezra, certainly 
did not invent the quotation; probably this is another example of corrupted or 
interpolated texts of his commentaries. 


Chapter 3 


Ibn ‘Ezra, Part 2 


In the first chapter we examined some of the classifications of biblical exegesis 
in the writings of Spanish Jewish scholars. Ibn ‘Ezra was also briefly touched 
upon. However, his analyses are by far the most important of all and deserve 
here a fuller treatment. 

In the introduction to his commentary on the Torah,! he compares the 
various groups in relation to the “circle” and the “point” which is its center; 
as he explains in his introductory poem,” truth is like a point within a circle 
(of concentric rings). 

The first group are those whose commentaries are traditional but contain 
an excess of extraneous matter and digressions and who lack sufficient learn- 
ing for some of the subjects they mention (“let those who wish to understand 
secular knowledge learn it from the works of experts,’ he comments). He 
criticizes in this regard “heads of yeshivot in Muslim lands,” especially a 
certain “Yishaq” (Isaac), as well as the geoniym, particularly Sa'adyah, and 
Samuel b. Hofniy.? 

The second category is the rejection of tradition by those who rely entirely 
on their own reason; these are the Qaraites and other heretics (he discusses at 
great length some of their errors, and in one place in his commentary recalls 
at length a debate he had with a Qaraite whom he convinced of the error of 
his ways). Yet even though he criticized the views of the Qaraites through- 
out his commentary, he nevertheless respectfully cited some other Qaraite 
scholars,? particularly Yafet (or Yefet) b. ‘Ali (ca. 950), frequently cited here.° 

The third group, the “way of darkness," is that of those who delight in 
mysticism (“invent from their hearts secrets for everything”; the expression 
bodaiym mi-libam comes from 1 Kings 12.33 and implies falsification; it was 
often used about enemies of the Jews) and reject the simple meaning of the 
text (even matters concerning which there is a "secret," as he himself often 
stated, are also — perhaps primarily — to be understood according to their 
simple explanation); “and why should we invert [transpose] things which are 
seen to things hidden," that is, why give an esoteric interpretation to what 
can be explained logically? He adds: “only in one thing were they correct, 
that every thing [regarding] a small or great commandment [misvah qatanah o 
gedolah| must be weighed in the balance of the heart [reason].”” 
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The fourth category is that of scholars, particularly in “the lands of the 
Greeks” (Byzantium and the islands) and “Edom” (Christian Europe), who 
do not care about grammar but interpret everything allegorically. Here, he 
particularly mentions the work Leqah tov of Tüvyah ("Tobias") b. El‘azar 
(eleventh century Kastoria, in northern Greece, then in the Byzantine Em- 
pire) and Or ‘eynayim (unpublished) by Tüvyah's student Meir;? it is quite 
possible that he found these works in Italy. He objects that these midrashic 
interpretations have already been provided by earlier sages, and why repeat 
this? Additionally, many things are "secret" and beyond explanation (which 
appears to contradict what he said above), and there are instances of derash 
contradicting derash. After giving examples of numerous allegorical interpre- 
tations which have been given concerning creation, he concludes: “the end 
of the thing, there is no end to derash” (sof devar Eyn le-derash sof, this kind of 
play on words was a favorite stylistic feature of his writing).? 

Elsewhere, he also expressed skepticism about midrashiym; as in his com- 
ment on Ex. 2.22: 


what is written in Divrey ha-yamiym de-MoOsheh [a medieval midrash on 
Moses] do not believe; and I will tell you a rule: any [early] book which 
was not written by the prophets, or the sages in accord with tradition, is 
not to be relied upon; also because there are things in them that contradict 
correct opinion, and so Séfer Zerubavel and also Séfer Eldad ha-Daniy.'° 


The fifth way, which was his own (although other Spanish commentators 
preceded him), was to combine the literal meaning with common sense and 
tradition, where applicable. It is noteworthy that he praises in this respect 
the Aramaic translation (throughout his commentaries, he often cites these 
translations, on the Torah and the other books). Above all, this “way” is based 
on proper grammatical understanding of the text, but he is extremely critical 
of the “masoretes,” whose corrections are not necessary and are fit only for 
“infants.” ! 

As we shall see, Ibn ‘Ezra did not always follow his own statements here, 
since his commentaries contain several digressions and he was often critical 
of tradition. 

In the introduction (written in 1146) to his "other" (shorter) recension 
of his commentary on Genesis, he gave a different arrangement. The first 
method of interpretation is that of the Christian scholars? who claim that the 
entire Torah is to be interpreted allegorically (hiydot ve-meshaliym; “parables 
and metaphors"). Each interprets the text according to his own thoughts and 
according to theological notions. In contrast to this, he says that 1t is best to 
explain each passage as it is written “if it is close to reason” (ie., does not 
contradict reason), although there are things about which there are "secrets" 
(esoteric interpretation), such as the garden of Eden and the tree of knowledge. 

The second method, or way, is that of the “Sadducees” (Qaraites) who 
deny the words of the sages; sometimes they are within the “point” (center of 
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the circle; i.e., they interpret a text correctly) and sometimes they go around 
it or are completely outside it (he mentions specifically “Benjamin”; i.e., 
Benjamin al-Nahawandli, ninth century).^ Ibn ‘Ezra criticizes specific inter- 
pretations of Benjamin, as well as of 'Anan, the founder of the Qaraite sect, 
and launches into a general attack against their denial of the “oral Torah" (the 
laws of the Talmud), the festivals, etc. (On “Ben Züfa" [Sahl b. Masliyah | 
mentioned there, see n. 5.) The third method is that of the “heads [chief] of 
the geoniym" (he means Sa'adyah Gadn, whose comments he often criticized), 
who used "external wisdom" (secular knowledge) to explain the text, such as 
philosophical and astronomical knowledge (on the particular passages cited 
here, such as Gen. 28.12, we do not have his commentary), and also that he 
discussed the opinions of Gentile sages concerning creation, "and of what 
value is that to believers in God and his Torah?" 

The fourth way is that of “our predecessors,” the talmudic sages. Some- 
times they explained a passage according to its simple meaning (peshaf) and 
sometimes allegorically or in an esoteric meaning. The final method is his 
own, to explain everything according to its meaning and grammar, and only 
in matters relating to commandments and laws to rely on the judgment of 
predecessors; he says that only when there is no such issue does he men- 
tion the “correct” commentaries of others. This, of course, was not actually 
his practice; rather, he frequently criticized other interpretations. In spite of 
his condemnation of allegory, he sometimes engaged in allegorical inter- 
pretation, as we shall see. He also wrote that because the “scholars of our 
generation” (the scholars of Italy and France) did not engage themselves in 
grammar, he was presenting a summary of grammar and its rules. 

It is interesting to compare this with the earlier statement of Moses Ibn 
‘Ezra(h) in his unpublished philosophical-rhetorical work *Maqálat al-hadiqa.” 
There he distinguishes between explicit (obvious) and ambiguous verses and 
gives four principles according to which a figurative interpretation must be 
sought: (1) if the literal (zahir) sense results in a contradiction of meaning; 
(2) if there is a contradiction between the traditional interpretation and the 
rational understanding; (3) if a comparison of the (apparent) meaning is con- 
tradicted by sound inferences (deductions), istidlat sahih; (4) if there is a con- 
tradiction between the plain meaning of one verse with another.P 


Influence on Maimonides 


While Maimonides never mentioned Ibn ‘Ezra by name, there is no doubt 
that he knew his commentaries.^ His influence on Maimonides was already 
known to at least some medieval authors." Some modern writers have also 
called attention to instances of the apparent influence of Ibn ‘Ezra in various 
texts of Maimonides, and I have already suggested others here.? There are 
more, which like the examples previously mentioned here have not been dis- 
cussed elsewhere, as far as I know. 
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Ibn ‘Ezra explained that the “attachment” of man to God is the sole reason 
for which he was created (and see above on Names of God, and index here, 
" deveqah"), “for he was not created to acquire wealth nor to build buildings 
and leave them to strangers while he ‘dwells’ beneath the ground [after death], 
nor to enjoy himself in various foods” or sexual intercourse. Therefore, he 
must seek everything which brings him to the love of God and to learn wis- 
dom. This may well have influenced Maimonides in his similar statements.” 

Certainly the similarity between Ibn‘Ezra’s theories of knowledge and 
those of Maimonides (particularly the cognition of God),”° and the afore- 
mentioned statements about knowledge of science and nature leading to 
knowledge of God, is obvious. Whether or not this means there was direct 
influence on Maimonides remains to be shown, however. 

Maimonides wrote that one who perfects himself and “enters Pardes" (the 
mystical “garden” in the upper world; from this Persian word derives English 
"paradise") and engages only in the contemplation of those mysteries, not 
thinking at all about the unnecessary things of this world, 


rather his thought is always turned above, attached to the [heavenly] 

throne to understand those pure holy forms and contemplates the wis- 

dom of the Holy One, blessed be he, all of it from the first form to the 

navel [tabur] of the earth, and knows from these [God’s] greatness, imme- 

diately the holy spirit rests upon him. 

(M.T., Mada‘: “Yesddey ha-Torah” 7.2) 

This notion of the “forms” is derived from Ibn ‘Ezra.7! 
Maimonides’ discussion of Isa. 13.13—14 was also perhaps influenced by Ibn 
‘Ezra, who said more simply that this is “by way of parable, for one who 
flees finds no rest.” However, when Maimonides applied these verses to Sen- 
nacherib he seems not to have taken note of Ibn “Ezra’s statement that all the 
commentators interpret this as referring to the wars of Gog and Magog, and 
only Moses Ibn Chicatilla thought the reference was to Sennacherib. On Isa. 
30.26, Maimonides again relates it to Sennacherib, where Ibn ‘Ezra again 
says that all commentators refer the verse to the messianic era except Ibn 
Chicatilla, who applied it to Sennacherib; however, at the end of the verse 
he says either Gog and Magog or the Assyrians. There is, however, no doubt 
that Maimonides there refers to Ibn ‘Ezra when he says that “the commen- 
tators" have explained the “light of the seven days" as a “multiplicity” of 
light.?? 

Similarly, Ibn ‘Ezra’s interpretation of Isa. 20.3, in which the prophet saw 
himself walking naked, as a vision, rather than literally (and cf. his commen- 
tary on Hos. 1.1); as well as the statement there about Abraham (Gen. 15.1), 
and Hosea taking a wife and children of harlotry (Hos. 1.2), all of which may 
have influenced Maimonides.?? Also, it is not improbable that Ibn 'Ezra's 
views on resurrection (see n. 119) influenced Maimonides. 
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Finally, it has been suggested?“ that Maimonides was perhaps influenced 
by Ibn ‘Ezra’s “messianic” interpretation of certain verses, such as (Num. 
24.17), “I see it, but not now; I behold it, but it is not near: there shall come 
[literally, ‘step forth’] a star out of Jacob,” concerning which Ibn ‘Ezra said 
this is a prophecy about David, and that many explained it as referring to the 
messiah, “and those lacking knowledge” complain that to apply it to David 
is a denial of the coming of the messiah, but that belief is already firmly es- 
tablished in Daniel; “and there is no need for any prophet in the world [to 
establish this] besides the words of Moses... [Deut. 30.4—5].” Maimonides 
(M.T., Shoftiym: “Melakhiym,” 11.1) also interpreted Num. 24.17 as a reference 
to David, but added that the next part of the verse, “and a scepter shall rise 
out of Israel," means the “king messiah.” He also cited the same reference to 
the words of Moses. While Maimonides of course could have arrived at these 
interpretations on his own, the coincidence is remarkable. 

However, there are important topics where we might expect to find an in- 
fluence but there is none. The most significant of these is the aforementioned 
lengthy analysis of the word bara (see above, “Creation”; another is the nature 
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of miracles). 


Supercommentaries?Ó 


More commentaries were written on Ibn ‘Ezra than any other Iberian biblical 
exegete, and in fact more than on such works as the “Guide” of Maimonides. 
Unfortunately, most remain in manuscript. Judah Mosconiy (see below on 
him) claimed to have seen about 30 such commentaries. Joseph Solomon 
Delmedigo (1591—1655) listed 24. In fact, 36 are known; there are at least 
15 anonymous ones.’ The most important of these (not all from Spain), in 
chronological order, are here discussed briefly. 

Moses Ibn Tibbon (Montpellier, mid-to-late thirteenth century) wrote 
on the "secrets" of Ibn ‘Ezras commentary on the Torah, of which only a 
fragment survives.?? Judging from the part which is extant, this in fact is less 
a commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra than a vehicle for Ibn Tibbon's own philosophical 
ideas. 

El‘azar b. Matityahu (Matathias), or Matatya (thirteenth century?).?? 
According to Abraham David, both El'azar and his father are to be identified 
with the “French scholars" who signed the " Taqanot Candia" in 1228 on their 
way to the Land of Israel. ?? Surprisingly (for a French rabbi, if that is what he 
was), he was apparently an ardent enthusiast of the philosophy of Maimonides 
and condemned Nah manides for his criticism of Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides; 
this alone casts serious doubt on his identification as "French." 

Solomon b. David (not Abraham) Ibn Ya'ish of Guadalajara (mid- 
fourteenth century).? ! His commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra is cited by Samuel Zarza; 
of particular interest are his remarks concerning the four divisions of the year 
in relation to the ages of man (stages in one's life)? Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt (see 
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below on him), in his unpublished commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, cited Solomon 
Ibn Ya'ish as having seen a biblical commentary of Ibn Gabirol (see Chapter 1, 
n. 150). Joseph b. Eli‘ezer saw Ibn Ya'ish's commentary in Crete in 1375 and 
copied the manuscript, which he complains had many errors of transcrip- 
tion.” Solomon also wrote a (lost) commentary on the Torah (see Chapter 4). 

Joseph b. Abraham Ibn Waqār (Toledo, fl. 1290—after 1358) wrote a 
now lost supercommentary in Judeo-Arabic, cited by Samuel Zarza and Ibn 
Motot (see below on them). The philosopher Moses b. Joshua Narboniy (ca. 
1300?—d. ca. 1362) wrote of him: “Also when I was in the praiseworthy city 
of Toledo, the glory of Israel, I spoke about this [regel, ‘foot,’ as a term for the 
‘throne of God'] with the elderly sage don Joseph called [Ibn Waqar].?* 

Solomon Franco wrote (before 1360) a commentary, or explanation of 
particular topics in Ibn ‘Ezra, and also a reply to Abraham Ibn al-Tabib who 
had accused him of deviation from the teachings of the sages and misinter- 
preting certain ideas of Ibn 'Ezra. In his reply, he mentioned that a "certain 
scholar" had behaved as if no one understood Ibn *Ezra as well as he did "and 
when he heard that I was in Toledo to learn from the pious [Aasiyd] scholar 
Joseph Ibn Waqar of blessed memory” Ibn al-Tabib wrote to Franco to ask that 
he consult that sage on these matters and then send him his opinion. Franco 
explained to Abraham that these interpretations were what he had written. ?? 

Judah Leon Mosconiy (1328-77) wrote a supercommentary, of which 
only part remains. Mosconiy claimed to have seen a supercommentary by 
one Aviyshay of Bulgaria, who he said lived “close in time" to Ibn ‘Ezra, 
and also refers to what he had heard about a (lost) book by Ibn ‘Ezra him- 
self, on astral magic, 1n which he allegedly gave details of his entire life; chat 
work, “Kohot ha-adam,” is in fact spurious. In reality, this Aviyshay was not a 
contemporary of Ibn ‘Ezra, but lived in the fourteenth century, at the same 
time as Mosconiy himsel£.?? Judah mentioned that in Majorca he found the 
supercommentaries of Moses Ibn Tibbon (see above on this) and Joseph Ibn 
Kaspiy (1279/80—ca. 1340), and in Perpignan also that of Samson de Chinon 
of Marseille (possibly Samson b. Isaac, a well-known rabbi). Ibn Kaspiy’s 
supercommentary (“Parashat kesef,” as he called it in his list of his writings), 
written at the age of 20, remains unpublished;*” on another supercommen- 
tary attributed to him, see below “Anonymous.” Mosconiy also mentioned a 
commentary by David Bonet Bonjorn of Perpignan, father of the famous as- 
tronomer and translator Jacob b. David Po‘él.*® Several others are mentioned 
that need not concern us here. 

Joseph Shalóm (Toledo, Zamora? mid-fourteenth century; student of the 
aforementioned Hayyim (b.?) Israel, or possibly Ibn Israel, fl. ca. 1272, Toledo 
and Zamora). To date, known only for his replies to the polemical letters of 
the converso Alfonso de Valladolid (Abner of Burgos), he apparently also wrote 
a supercommentary, cited by Samuel Zarza.’ 

Samuel Zarza, not “Ibn” Zarza (Palencia; second half of the four- 
teenth century), lived also in Barcelona, Zaragoza and Perpignan." In the 
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introduction to his (unpublished) “Mikhlal yofiy," written in 1359, he says that 
he was called in Hebrew “Ibn Seneh” (seneh, “thorn bush,” Hebrew equivalent 
of Sp. zarza), and he referred to himself as “youngest of the young.”*! If this is 
not just a pious expression of humility, then he probably was born not earlier 
than 1339 or so. He completed his Meqór h ayiym, in 1368.? The author was 
thoroughly familiar with previous and contemporary philosophical authors, 
such as Samuel Ibn Tibbon, Shém Tov Ibn Falquera, Isaac Albalag, Moses 
Narboniy, Joseph Ibn Kaspiy and even David Ibn Bilia, his contemporary who 
was born in Portugal but also lived in Perpignan.” He did not know Arabic, 
even though he lived for a time in Zaragoza and Perpignan; for instance, he 
cited a work of Ibn Rushd ("Averroes") in Hebrew translation.** 

Samuel b. Sa‘adyah Ibn Motot (Matut) wrote his supercommentary, 
Megiylat setariym, in Guadalajara in 1370. He also wrote *Meshióvév netiyvot,” 
a commentary on the mystical work Sefer yesiyrah, and a supercommentary 
(unpublished) on Bahya b. Asher. In addition, he translated some works.*° 

Bonet Crescas of Lunel (Meshülam b. Makhiyr, later a rabbi in Perpig- 
nan, d. 1306). 

Hayyim of Briviesca (near Burgos) was a student of Menahém Ibn Zerah 
(ca. 1310—85), and also apparently studied with the renowned philosopher 
and scientist Lévy b. GérshOn (“Gersonides”) of French Provence, and lived 
for a time in Salamanca. He wrote a commentary, “Es hayyim,” the main 
purpose of which was to refute the criticisms of Ibn ‘Ezra by Nahmanides.*? 

‘Ezra b. Solomon Gatigno (possibly Gattegno),? also known as Astruc 
Solomon, was the son of Solomon Astruc and lived in Zaragoza.” He wrote 
two separate supercommentaries, “Séfer ha-zikhronot" (“book of remem- 
brances,” simple explanation) and *Sod Adonay liy-ré’av” (“secret of the Lord 
to those who fear him,” philosophical or more profound), written in Agra- 
munt (so, correctly), Spain in 1372?! He was a student of Joseph Ibn Vivas, 
better known by his full name, Joseph b. Joshua Ibn Vivas al-Lorqiy (d. before 
1372), a scientist and translator and father of the notorious apostate Joshua 
(Jerónimo de Santa Fe).?? Gatigno also mentions what he had “heard” from 
the aforementioned Joseph Ibn Waqàr?? and frequently cites Solomon Franco 
(sometimes disagreeing with him) and Joseph Ibn Kaspiy, as well as a lengthy 
section from Ibn Motot and part of the commentary of the aforementioned 
Solomon (b. David) Ibn Ya'ish.?* 

In his supercommentary, he noted the difficulty of the extreme ages as- 
signed to certain figures in Genesis, a topic which he says had bothered him 
for many years. He mentions the explanation he heard from “an intelligent 
man in Teruel [in southeastern Aragón]" that these statements do not refer 
literally to the ages of the individuals but rather that their memory and teach- 
ings were not forgotten for that period of time; thus it 1s said (Berakhot, 18a; 
Eccles. rabah 9.4) “the righteous even in their death are called living.?? 

His interest in philosophy is demonstrated by the fact that he copied the 
translation of the abridgement of Ibn Rushd (“Averroes”) on Aristotle’s 
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"Logic" in 1356, and also of his middle commentary on Aristotle’s *Gener- 
ation and Corruption.”°° These and other works, such as a commentary of 
Ibn Sina (“Avicenna”), are also cited in his supercommentary. He also wrote 
a commentary on agadot of the Talmud (unpublished). 

Matityahu (Matathias) b. Moses “ha-Yishariy” (late fourteenth to early 
fifteenth century), one of the participants in the Tortosa disputation and 
author of an important commentary on Psalm 119 and on Avot (“Ethics of 
the Fathers"), wrote notes on the supercommentaries of Gatigno.? 

Joseph b. Elifezer “Bonfils” ("T ov Elem”) lived in then French 
Provence, although he was of Spanish background. He wrote his super- 
commentary in Jerusalem, before 1386.° His commentary is perhaps the 
most elaborate, on virtually every verse on which Ibn ‘Ezra wrote. It 
demonstrates his own extensive knowledge of science and philosophy, 
yet it only sometimes sheds significant light on Ibn ‘Ezra’s possible in- 
tention (it is cited here where appropriate on his commentary). A greatly 
abridged version of the commentary, “Ohel Yoséf,” appears in Margaliydt 
t Ovah (see Bibliography). 

Shém Tov b. Judah Ibn Mayor of Briviesca wrote “ha-Me’6r ha-gadol,” 
described by Simon as a commentary on the Torah, but in fact it is a super- 
commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, completed in 1384.°? The author's strong opposi- 
tion to qabalah is to be noted. 

Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt (Tudela, Tarazona; late fourteenth century), 
a physician and scholar who also made a Hebrew translation of the gospel 
of Matthew, wrote a commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, “SOfnat pa’néah” (unpub- 
lished).°° Not surprisingly, his commentary is philosophical but also insome 
respects allegorical, as well as containing mathematical and astronomical in- 
sights. He utilized both the first and second recensions of Ibn ‘Ezra’s com- 
mentary on Genesis and Exodus. 

"Simon" of Provence (it is uncertain if this is the name of the author or of 
the copyist of the manuscript), fourteenth to fifteenth century (Provence then 
was French, of course). The manuscript contains explanations of "secrets" in 
Ibn ‘Ezra.°! 

Profiat Duran (Isaac b. Moses ha-Lévy, late fourteenth to early fifteenth 
century) lived in Perpignan and perhaps Majorca. He was an important 
grammarian, mathematician and author of an anti- Christian polemic, as well 
as of a commentary on the "Guide" of Maimonides. He also wrote a super- 
commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, of which only fragments remain (in manuscript)? 

Shalom b. Solomon "Yerüshalmiy" lived in Syracuse, Sicily (which then 
was part of the kingdom of Aragón), at the end of the fifteenth century. His 
"Shabat Shalom" (unpublished) 1s an explanation of mathematical and astro- 
nomical aspects of Ibn ‘Ezras commentary on Genesis and Exodus.°? 

Solomon (b. Isaac) Hayate (Hayyat) at Peñafiel in Castile in 1449 wrote 
a “large grammatical and philosophical” supercommentary, sometimes quot- 
ing his (unnamed) teacher.°* 
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Mordecai Comtino, or Khomatiano (Constantinople; ca. 1420—d. be- 
fore 1483), wrote commentaries on “all” the works of Ibn ‘Ezra, according 
to his grandson, Joseph Solomon Delmedigo of Candia (1591-1655). It is, 
of course, improbable that he actually commented on “all” the works of 
Ibn ‘Ezra. He was at some point the student of the Catalan rabbi Hanokh 
Saporta and the teacher of Elijah Mizrahiy (ca. 1455—1525/6), a famous rabbi 
and mathematician in the Ottoman Empire (Mordecai himself was adept at 
mathematics and astronomy and composed several treatises on both). 


Anonymous®® 


The “Peyrush ha-sodot shel ha-Rab‘A ‘al ha-T6rah” (“commentary on the secrets 
of Ibn ‘Ezra”), attributed to Joseph Ibn Kaspiy, is actually by an unknown 
author.°’ The anonymous commentator lived approximately at the same time 
as Ibn Kaspiy; however, since we have no idea who he was or where he lived, 
there is no reason to discuss this in detail here. 

A supercommentary “Avat nefesh" (manuscript) has been attributed to 
various authors, including Yeda'yah "Bedersiy" (see index on him), Asher 
b. Abraham Crescas (Bonan Crescas, not to be confused with Bonet Cres- 
cas mentioned above; probably French Provence, late fourteenth to early 
fifteenth century) or Lévy b. Gérshon (“Gersonides”). However, its careful 
investigation has shown that all of the attributions are in error and that it is an 
anonymous work, probably written in Provence in the late medieval period — 
not then part of Spain.’ 

Incidentally, the famous philosopher and scientist Lévy b. Gérshon also 
wrote profound philosophical commentaries on the Bible, but he lived in 
Provence at the time when it was no longer part of Spain (he was born in 
1288, probably, and although he may have lived the last few years of his life 
in Perpignan he had already long before concluded his works). 

One anonymous commentary of interest is apparently by one of the students 
of Solomon Ibn Adret, the great rabbi and talmudic scholar of Barcelona 
(ca. 1233-1310).9? 


Conclusion 


Abraham Ibn 'Ezra remains perhaps the most important biblical commen- 
tator of all time. It 1s no exaggeration to say that many biblical verses (or 
indeed whole books) cannot be understood correctly without consulting his 
commentaries. He combined knowledge of grammar, languages, philoso- 
phy, mathematics and astronomy in a way unique in exegesis, and indeed his 
commentaries are independently important for investigation in each of these 
areas. As we have seen, Maimonides utilized his commentaries, and this in it- 
self testifies to their importance, and even a non-rationalist like Nahmanides, 
while disagreeing with many of his philosophical interpretations, showed 
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great respect for his exegesis and more often agreed with him, as we shall see 
in the following chapter. 


Notes 


1 See Ibn ‘Ezra, Peyrüshey ha-TOrah, ed. Weiser 1: 1-10 (Heb. page numbers) and 
the extensive notes there. See also the edition, not used by Weiser, from sev- 
eral manuscripts in Ibn ‘Ezra, Reime und Gedichte 1: 24—48, with translation and 
important notes. A manuscript which belonged to S.D. Luzzatto had four ways 
of interpretation mentioned in the introduction instead of five, since the fifth 
way (see below) was Ibn ‘Ezra’s own (note in Kerem hemed 4, cited by Krinsky, 
Mehoqeqey Yehtidah 1: 42b); however, as noted below, other Spanish interpreters 
also followed the “fifth way.” Friedlinder, Essays, 148, and see 156, argued that 
this introduction was written in 1145/46. A good translation (Spanish) of the 
introduction is in Valle Rodriguez, “Exégesis,” 326-35. There is an English 
translation by Strickman and Silver in vol. 1 of their translation of Ibn ‘Ezra’s 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. A superficial synopsis of the introduction in both 
versions of Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary is given also by Cohen, Three Approaches, 
229 ff. Moses Mendelssohn, the famous eighteenth-century Jewish philosopher, 
made a German translation of the introduction, which was turned into Yiddish 
in that version of his Bible translation published in St. Petersburg (actually in 
Vilnius) in 1852. 

2 This poem does not appear in Krinsky’s or Weiser’s ed. nor in the standard eds. of 
the commentary in bibles with Hebrew commentaries; nor is it in the aforemen- 
tioned English translations. It was first published by M. Mortara in Otsar [Osar] 
nehmad 2 (1857): 209 (his ed. of the “other recension” of Ibn ‘Ezra on Genesis), 
which was reprinted in Friedlander, Essays, Heb. appendix, 1; and in Ibn ‘Ezra, 
Reime und Gedichte 2: 56—57, with German translation (it is surprising that Krin- 
sky did not see this or include it in his edition). 

3 The identity of “Yishaq” (Isaac) is discussed in Appendix 1 to this book (the sec- 
tion on Ibn ‘Ezra). He cites specific explanations by him; for example on Gen. 1.3 
he referred to the “belief of the masters of light and darkness” (probably the Zo- 
roastrians; see Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehüdah 1: 24a [erroneously printed as “44” 
n. 9), of which Ibn ‘Ezra said “and he walked in darkness and did not recognize 
it" The meaning is apparently that Isaac had utilized certain secular sources 
which were irrelevant to the topic of the discussion (in Genesis). On Samuel b. 
Hofniy as exegete, see Brody, “The Geonim of Babylonia as Biblical Exegetes,” 
81-82 and bibliography cited, 74-75. See also the index here. Ibn *Ezra's criticism 
of Sa‘adyah apparently relates to the gadn’s cosmological ideas associated with 
Gen. 1.14; (c£. Peyrüshey rabeynti Sa‘adyah Gaon ‘al ha-Torah, 12 and n. 13; see 
also Weiser’s ed. of Ibn ‘Ezra’s introduction, 2 notes 19, 20). However, Ibn ‘Ezra 
clearly states that he does not object to secular knowledge, only to the discussion 
of it by those who lack sufficient preparation and study. 

4 As had earlier writers, he refers to the Qaraites as Sadüqiym (“Sadducees”), be- 
cause like that sect ofthe talmudic era they rejected the authority ofthe sages and 
denied certain fundamental beliefs. Note also Ibn ‘Ezra’s discussion (Ex. 12.1) of 
the calendar, against the views of the Qaraites (see Friedlander, Essays, 109—10). 
In the "short recension" on Ex. 35.3 (ed. Weiser 2: 350—51) he records a lengthy 
debate he had with a Qaraite over the meaning of “day” with regard to the Sab- 
bath, in which he showed that it is impossible to prove that the Sabbath begins 
with the evening except through tradition (the “oral Torah”); cf. the “regular” 
commentary on Ex. 16.25 and Gen. 1.1. Judah ha-Lévy wrote at length about 
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the Sabbath beginning at sundown, but insisted that this is calculated from sun- 
set at Sinai (Küzariy II. 20; tr. Hirschfeld, 93 f£). On statements attributed by 
Ibn ‘Ezra to Qaraites which may not actually be by them, see Chapter 2, n. 22. 
Critical remarks about Qaraites (“those who contradict,” and other things) are 
found throughout his commentaries and other writings; e.g., Ex. 20.21; 21.24; 
32.15 (ed. Weiser, 224 line 2; 350); Num. 6.21; 7.48; Lev. 7.20, 18.11; 22.22; 
23.11; 25.9, 20; Deut. 6.6, 8; 12.17; 16.1, 7; 23.12; 24.6; 25.4; Esther 9.30; Yesod 
mora, 1 (ed. Cohen, 70). He criticizes the Qaraites for their lack of knowledge of 
grammar, and that each one interprets the text according to his own desire. So 
also with regard to their understanding of the commandments he says "and how 
can one rely on their opinion about the commandments, when every moment 
they change from side to side according to their thought"; that is, they change 
their opinions about what are or are not commandments in the Torah (ed. Weiser 
1: 2). On Lev. 7.20, he discusses a debate he had with a Qaraite concerning fat 
(hélev) prohibited by the Bible. At the end of the discussion, the Qaraite swore an 
oath to abandon his own interpretation of scripture and rely in the future only 
on that of the sages. The debate relates also to his discussion of Lev. 3.9, that the 
"tail" (alyah) is called "fat" (halb6 ha-alyah means “the fat which is the tail"), 
where he says “and the ‘Sadducees’ erred about this, as I shall explain." This was 
erroneously understood by some to mean that Ibn ‘Ezra did not believe that the 
prohibition on eating the fat of sacrificed animals is a biblical prohibition (see 
his similar debate with a "heretic," probably a Qaraite, concerning sacrifices, 
commentary on Ex. 20.21). Nahmanides on the same passage (Lev. 3.9) stated 
that he wished to "close the mouths" ofthe “Sadducees” (Qaraites who of course 
were no longer in Spain nor did he probably have any idea who they were) but 
disagreed harshly with Ibn 'Ezra's interpretation, "correcting" his grammatical 
explanation; however, he misunderstood what Ibn ‘Ezra meant to say: not that 
both words must have the same form (either both possessive, “its fat" and “its 
tail," or neither possessive), but rather that ha-alyah clarifies and denotes halbo. 
Nahmanides’ explanation ("the fat that is in the tail") is correct with regard 
to the law, but the grammatical problem remains; see the excellent discussion 
of this, including the opinion of Nahmanides and of some of the supercom- 
mentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra, in Lipshitz, ‘Iyuniym, 51—56 and his Pirgey ‘iytin, 65—67; 
see also Krinsky, Mehoqeqey Yehudah 1: 19 n. 13 citing Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt's 
supercommentary. 

Qaraite scholars he specifically mentions are ‘Anan, the founder of the sect (early 
eighteenth century); Benjamin [al-Nahawandi (ninth century); see on him n. 
14 below]; [Abu’l-Hasan] ben Mashiyah (an opponent of Sa‘adyah, he lived 
apparently in Baghdad) and Abu'l- Faraj (Joshua b. Judah) Furqàn Ibn Asad, the 
previously mentioned scholar and biblical translator (see Chapter 1, n. 26 and the 
Appendix here). Ibn ‘Ezra cites him simply as “R’ [rabbi] Yeshu'ah" (also some- 
times “ha-Yerushalmiy” — the "Jerusalemite" — in other writings); "rabbi" is an 
unusual mark of respect for a Qaraite, which may indicate that Ibn ‘Ezra did not 
know who he was (Uriel Simon's explanation that the term indicating he was a 
rabbi is an addition by a copyist is not likely, since the term appears in every ci- 
tation of him by Ibn ‘Ezra and not just in the commentary on Hosea; see Simon’s 
ed. of Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney peyrüshey... le-Trey-‘Asar, 67). Ibn ‘Ezra no doubt particu- 
larly appreciated his severe criticisms of Sa'adyah, whom he himself criticized. 
Another important Qaraite strongly condemned by Ibn ‘Ezra was “Ben Ziita” 
(Sahl b. Masliyah) of Jerusalem (910—50; see on him in the index to Roth, ed., 
Medieval Jewish Civilization, and see “Appendix 1" here; the correct identification 
was made by Israelsohn in R.E.J. 23 [1891]: 132-33). See also Leon Nemoy's arti- 
cle “Sahl b. Mazli'ah" in E.J., but with no mention of Ibn ‘Ezra’s citation (already 
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noted by Pinsker, Simhah. Líqütey qadmaniydt [Vienna, 1860], 43; however, his 
references are incorrect). He was cited also by Ibn Bil‘am on Ezekiel. Ibn ‘Ezra 
in his Sefer ha-‘ibiir, 7a, said of him that he “groped in the Torah as a blind man 
gropes in the darkness.” He criticized a grammatical explanation of his and said 
that he “thought to ascend the ladder of wisdom in his folly but his ‘nakedness’ 
[ignorance] is revealed, and so may this happen to every heretic who does not 
believe in the words of our predecessors [talmudic sages]” (commentary on Ex. 
20.23, and see his remarks in the “short recension,” ed. Weiser 2: 287). Other 
Qaraites cited by him are Judah “the Persian” (ninth century), one of the first 
Qaraites, and Moses "the Persian" (see on Moses in "Appendix 1” here). Ibn ‘Ezra 
mentions Judah’s treatise on numbering of years and months according to the 
solar instead of the lunar system (introduction to his commentary on the Torah, 
“path two,” ed. Weiser 1: 5); in more detail on Ex. 12.2, Lev. 25.9, Num. 3.39 
and in his Sefer ha-‘ibur, 8a. More significant was “Hartin Abu'l- Faraj” (sic); i.e., 
the eleventh-century grammarian Abu'l-Faraj Hàrün Ibn al-Faraj; cited on Isa. 
28.12 and 48.25. 

See "Appendix 1” here on sources cited by Ibn ‘Ezra. The name is biblical, but 
punctuated by the masoretes (punctuators of the text) sometimes "Yafet" and 
sometimes “Yefet.” The form “Japheth,” which is nineteenth-century German, 
continues to be used by many modern writers (e.g., the E.J.; Sirat, History, 38—55 
and Frank, Search Scripture Well, throughout); it is nevertheless incorrect when 
writing in English. ‘Ali is an Arabic name (not ‘Eli or ‘Eli, as almost always writ- 
ten by modern scholars). It is peculiar that he is not cited more frequently in Ibn 
‘Ezras commentary on Psalms, and see Simon, Arba‘ giyshot, 139 (tr. 160), and 
his extensive analysis, 67—95 (tr. 72 f£), of Yafet's "approach" to Psalms. Simon’s 
doubts that Ibn ‘Ezra saw Yafet’s commentary are without foundation, inasmuch 
as Ibn Chicatilla already had it and cited it, and there is no question that even if 
Ibn ‘Ezra did not see Yafet’s commentaries in Spain he certainly obtained copies 
in North Africa or Egypt (Simon does not believe he was in Egypt, but that is 
incorrect). 

This has nothing to do with Christians, who are neither mentioned nor alluded 
to in the text: 


the second path was chosen by the perverse [cf. Deut. 32.5, and see Ibn 
‘Ezra’s commentary there], although they are [ve-im hem] Israelites [Jews], who 
thought that they stood on the center [of the allegorical circle] itself, [but] 
they did not know [even] its place. 


The entire statement, as Ibn ‘Ezra makes clear, refers to the Qaraites, who, 
although Jews, are heretics. The third “path” is allegorical interpretation, and 
refers quite clearly to Jews. Rabbinical tradition distinguished between “small” 
and “large,” or great, commandments. Now, if those who adhered to this path 
maintained such a concept, clearly he is not talking about Christians, as some 
have maintained, according to whom all of the commandments, great or small, 
were “abrogated” with the coming of Jesus (on the difference between the third 
path here and the first path of the “other recension,” which actually does refer to 
Christians, see below). Cohen, Three Approaches, 36—37, also erroneously inter- 
prets this “third way” as referring to Christians, also ignoring the “other recen- 
sion” which really does refer to them. 

See the citation from Judah Mosconiy’s supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra in Leqah 
tov, ed. Buber (see Bibliography) 1: 10, and Buber’s discussion, 11, of his place 
of residence (Thessalonika); see also on him Baron, Social and Religious History 6: 
173-75. Nothing further is known of Meir, other than Mosconiy’s statement that 
he also lived in Kastoria, the home of Tüvyah. 
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The expression, misunderstood by some writers, simply means that there is no 
limit to the possibilities of homiletic explanation of texts. Ibn ‘Ezra himself fre- 
quently cited such interpretations, often disagreeing but also sometimes accept- 
ing them. 

Ed. Weiser 2: 20. The first midrash mentioned, stories about the life of Moses, 
was edited by Jellinek, Beyt ha-midrash (rpt. ed.) 2: 1—11; text also in Eisenstein, 
ed., Ozar [Osar] midrashiym, 357-61. On the “Cushite” wife of Moses, see also 
Ibn ‘Ezra on Num. 12.1 (ed. Weiser 3: 147), and cf. Josephus, Antiquities II. 10.2. 
Séfer Zerübavel is an apocalyptic midrash; texts in Jellinek 2: 54—57, Eisenstein 
1: 159-61, and with extensive notes in Even-Shmuel, Judah [so], ed. Midrashey 
geülah (Jerusalem, 1954), 71-88. Eldad the “Danite” was a ninth-century trav- 
eler; concerning him, and bibliography of the texts and studies, see Roth, ed., 
Medieval Jewish Civilization, 238—40. In the introductory poem (published with 
the text) to his commentary on Lamentations, Ibn ‘Ezra wrote about midrashiym 
that all their words are gold and silver, but “some of them are fine as silk and 
others thick as sackcloth"; that is, some offer acceptable insights while others 
merely obscure the meaning. N. Allony (in Otsar [Osar] yehüdey Sefarad 6 [1965]: 
68) showed that this derives from a Muslim statement about poetry. An inter- 
esting example of Ibn ‘Ezra’s “reinterpretation” of midrash in scientific terms 
relates to his explanation (in one of his scientific works) of Gen. 1.16, where the 
moon is referred to as both a "great" and a "lesser" luminary. The midrashic in- 
terpretation (also in the Talmud; Hullin 60a) is that the moon was reduced in size 
after complaining to God about its position in relation to the sun (Genesis rabah 
6.3; Pirqey de-Rabiy Eli'ezer [see Bibliography], Chapter 5), with which Ibn ‘Ezra 
disagreed and argued on scientific and astrological grounds (see the excellent 
explanation of this by Sela, Science, 48). 

On the “masoretes,” see the index here. See also his sarcastic criticism of those 
who diligently study the masoretes and know all of their signs and symbols and 
words written in one way but read in another, Yesod mora, Chapter 1 (begin- 
ning); tr. 8—9, ed. Kohen, 67. He there compares the masoretes to “a camel 
bearing silk; he does not benefit it nor does it benefit him." He admits, however, 
that they performed a valuable service in preserving the text, but that one should 
rather investigate the meaning of scripture. 

The introduction of the “other recension” of the commentary, ed. Friedlander, 
Essays, Heb. appendix, 1-5; and in Ibn ‘Ezra, Reime und Gedichte 2: 56-73 and in 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Qoves 2: 75—84. A “corrected” version, with notes, is in Ibn ‘Ezra, ed. 
Weiser 1: 137—46. The “other recension” ofthe commentary itself was completed 
in 1156. Note the variant reading of ndsriym, “Christians,” instead of ‘iv[w]riym, 
“blind” (clearly the variant is correct). Ibn ‘Ezra’s introduction to his translation 
of Ahmad Ibn al-Muthanna’s commentary (in 1160) on the astronomical tables 
of al-KhwarizmlI, cited by Weiser, 138 n. 6, is in Ibn ‘Ezra, Qoves 2: 107 ff., and 
in the complete edition, Ibn al-Muthanna’s Commentary on the Astronomical Tables 
of al-Khwarizmi, ed. and tr. Bernard Goldstein (New Haven, 1967). 

Weiser's note there claiming that this is the same as his "third way" in the regular 
recension is incorrect. Friedlander, 144, noted that in the margin of the manu- 
script it was indicated that the text had been censored. Ibn ‘Ezra refers, of course, 
to the allegorization of the Bible, particularly of commandments, often found in 
Christian commentary (see also Rosin’s notes, Reime und Gedichte). Levin, Avra- 
ham Ibn' Ezra, hayyav ve-shiyrato, 27, claimed that “the alleys of the Jewish quarter 
in Lucca" taught Ibn *Ezra about the "intense hatred and aggression" of Chris- 
tians, bent on “destroying” the Jews. Lucca, a beautiful little Tuscan town, has 
no narrow "alleys," and there is no evidence of any hostile attitude at that time 
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to Jews, much less an intent to “destroy” them; nor does the polemical passage 
in the commentary on Isa. 53.7, 10, cited by him, permit the conclusion that Ibn 
‘Ezra was talking about Christians in Lucca, or even in Italy at all. In general, 
Ibn ‘Ezra has almost no anti-Christian polemical statements in his commentaries, 
aside from Gen. 27.40 and a few statements in the commentary on Isaiah. 

See on him Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish Civilization, 98, 551; see also Steinsch- 
neider, Polemische und apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache (Leipzig, 1877), 
335 n. 50. Weiser apparently did not realize to whom Ibn ‘Ezra referred here; 
nor did Friedländer, 145, make any observation about this. It seems doubtful 
that Ibn ‘Ezra actually read al-Nahawandi, however, and I would suggest that 
he based his reference on Sa‘adyah’s commentary on Genesis; see Peyrüshey Rav 
Sa‘adyah Gaðn le-Beréshiyt, Heb. tr. 253. The most objectionable idea attrib- 
uted to Benjamin was the belief that God emanated an angel which created the 
world, which nevertheless is directly related to ideas of Philo. Benjamin is briefly 
mentioned as one of the leaders of the Qaraites by Judah ha-Lévy, Küzariy III. 38 
(tr. Hirschfeld, 169). 

Fenton, Philosophie et exégese, 308—09 (şahīh does not only mean “healthy,” as 
Fenton translated, but also "proper, credible"). As Fenton noted, it is possible that 
Ibn 'Ezra(h) derived all of this from Sa'adyah's similar discussion. The Hebrew 
title, ‘Arugat ha-bdsem, “bed of spices” (Song of Songs 5.13; cf. Ar. basam, "spice"), 
was given to the work by Ibn ‘Ezra(h) himself, although he wrote the work in 
Arabic; see Pagis, Dan. “‘Al musag ve-megoriyot be-shiyrat Sefarad,” P.A.A.J.R. 
37 (1969): 38 n. 22 (Heb. section); however, this was already noted by Harkavy, 
Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 140 ff. See M. Cohen’s exhaustive review-essay of Fen- 
ton in J.Q. R. 93 (2003): 533-66 (only 545 ff. is relevant for biblical exegesis). 
For example, the explanation of tenses in his commentary on Job 3.1 was cop- 
ied by Maimonides, without citing him by name, in his commentary on the 
mishnah of Yevamot 2.8. Abraham, the son of Maimonides, in his Milhamot ha- 
Shém (in Maimonides, Qoves III, 15d), wrote: “the rabbi [sic, probably a copyist’s 
addition] and sage Rabbi Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra...who commented on the Torah 
and other biblical books and composed other works on wisdom [hakhmah, secu- 
lar, apparently] and grammar.” In the critical edition of that work (ed. Reuben 
Margulies, Jerusalem, 1953), 49 the text reads: “and our rabbi Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra 
who commented on the Torah and other biblical books," with no mention of 
"wisdom" or grammar. This is also evidence that Maimonides knew the legacy 
of Ibn ‘Ezra. 

Yom Tov Ishbili (born ca. 1210) stated (Sefer ha-zikaron, ed. Blau, 51—52; ed. 
Kahana, 91-92) that Maimonides “very much” followed the position of Ibn ‘Ezra 
(not that Ibn ‘Ezra followed Maimonides, as Chavel mistakenly understood in 
Moses b. Nahman, Peyrüshey 2: 395, note), “as one knows who feels [understands] 
his secrets, and even though they did not know each other; and the great man 
[Nahmanides] who did not know that this was the way of this sage [Maimonides] 
strays in many things from his intentions, and ‘it is sufficient for the servant to be 
like his master’” (citing Berakhot 58b and elsewhere.), and see Ibn ‘Ezra, Sheney 
peyrüshey le-Trey-‘Asar, 26, note (careless editing has left the error "'avar" instead 
of "'eved" in the text there); i.e., Nahmanides should have shown more defer- 
ence toward him. The “letter” of Maimonides to his son Abraham is, as is well 
known, a forgery, and so the reference to Ibn ‘Ezra there is false (see text in Mo- 
ses b. Maimon, Qoves II, 39d, 40a; for some peculiar reason Visi, “Early Ibn Ezra 
Supercommentaries," 35, and "Ibn Ezra, a Maimonidean Authority," 91, cites 
this from the supercommentary of Judah Mosconi in a text which has even more 
obvious forgeries; Visi bases several pages on this corrupted text). It is that letter 
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to which M. Blau referred in his note on “secrets” in Ishbilt, Sefer ha-zikaron, 
51. Senior Sachs claimed that it should read simply “Avraham b"r Mēir” (but not 
"Ibn *Ezra") since Ibn ‘Ezra was (supposedly) a close friend of Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres, the critic of Maimonides, and thus was never cited by Maimonides 
(Sachs, Shiyr ha-shiyriym ashér le-Shelomoh [Paris, 1868], 29-30, note). However, 
this friendship with the Provencal rabbi is imaginary. Another reference to Ibn 
‘Ezra in a forged letter is that of Maimonides to Ibn Tibbon (the introduction 
of which is a forgery), Qoves III, 27a. Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (1279/80—ca. 1340) 
referred to the mention of Ibn ‘Ezra in the "letter" of Maimonides to his son, 
which means that the forgery was made already before his time (Tiyrat kesef, 138). 
Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt in his unpublished supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra stated 
that he heard that if Maimonides had seen Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary he would not 
have written the “Guide,” since everything there was already contained in that 
commentary (see Friedlander, Essays, 222); this statement may have been made 
by someone, but certainly not by Maimonides himself. El‘azar b. Matityahu (or 
Matatya), an early thirteenth-century author of a supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra 
(see below on these), wrote that Maimonides in “Guide” III. 46 derived his ex- 
planation of the Egyptian “abominations” and their worship of the sign of Aries, 
and the custom of Indians “to our own time” not to eat meat, from Ibn ‘Ezra’s 
commentary on Ex. 8.22 (cited by Simon, “R? Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra—ha-meforésh 
she-hayah le-mefurash," 395; see other similarities mentioned by Visi, “Early 
Ibn Era Supercommentaries," 36). It should be noted that El‘azar visited the 
family of Maimonides in Egypt, and thus perhaps he was reporting a tradition he 
learned from them; however, the statement is not necessarily correct. Ibn ‘Ezra 
cited “Joshua” (the Qaraite Abu'l-Faraj [Joshua b. Judah] Furqàn Ibn Asad) on 
the worship of Aries, and it is possible that Maimonides also saw his interpreta- 
tion; the only question is whether Maimonides borrowed the information about 
India from Ibn ‘Ezra or whether this was, in fact, well known. As previously 
mentioned, there was constant travel to India by Jewish merchants at this period. 
Howard Kreisel, having mentioned only the above forged letters of Maimonides, 
was of the opinion that "no conclusive evidence has yet been produced that 
Maimonides was acquainted with Ibn ‘Ezra’s work. ..and in all likelihood he was 
not" ("Judah Halevi's Influence on Maimonides,” 97). Hopefully the discussion 
here will provide the “conclusive evidence”; as for Judah ha-Lévy, it is far less 
likely that Maimonides knew of his work (see also Kreisel, 104 but somewhat 
contradicted by his conclusions, 120). 

Particularly important are the probable influence ofthe idea of God as "knower" 
and "known" and the concept ofserving God with all one's power and at all times 
(at n. 159). See generally Friedlander, Essays, 54—55; Bacher, Rambam ke-farshan 
ha-migqra; and more specifically Bromberg, “Haqbalot be-Rab"‘a u-va-Rambam.” 
Most of the “similarities” cited by Bromberg are remote or merely coincidental. 
More recently, Isadore Twersky wrote an article (Heb.) in which he reviewed 
some of the similarities suggested by some medieval and early modern sources 
and adduced a few additional ones (in Twersky and Harris, eds., Rabbi Abraham 
Ibn Ezra..., 21-48, Heb. section). Some of the examples which he suggested are 
also remote in the extreme. Twersky's article has been misinterpreted to mean 
that he denied any possible influence (Visi, "Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries," 
34; "Ibn Ezra, a Maimonidean Authority," 90; Herman, "Situating," 34 n. 10). 
Kreisel, loc. cit., referred only to an unpublished paper by Twersky in which he 
apparently was undecided, but did not mention this article. The subject requires 
a thorough treatment, based on careful examination of all of the writings of 
both Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides. The influence of Ibn ‘Ezra on Maimonides is 
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specifically denied by Cohen, Opening the Gates, yet with no mention of any of 
the above (although some are in his bibliography). Visi also denied any influence, 
again without mention of anything cited here. 

Yesod mora, 13; ed. Kohen, 149-50 (the editors made no comment on this); tr. 
106—07 (my translation differs slightly). C£. his commentary on Ex. 6.21 (ed. 
Weiser 2: 47) and Deut. 11.22, end (ed. Weiser 3: 248 and see notes there). Mai- 
monides wrote very similar words in the introduction to his commentary on the 
Mishnah (see my Maimonides, 46; translated from the original Judeo-Arabic text). 
The similarity to Maimonides is even closer in Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary on Ps. 
73.17: “man was not brought into this world to enjoy himself or to be a king or 
to be wealthy.” The possible influence of Yesod mõra generally on Maimonides 
has been suggested by J. (Yeruham) Perla, introduction to Sa‘adyah Gaon, Sefer 
ha-misvot (Warsaw, 1914—17; photo rpt. N.Y., 1961/62), 15—16. However, Mai- 
monides (in essence, following certain talmudic statements) appears to have had a 
different concept of "attachment" to God, that it is fulfilled by "cleaving" to the 
sages and serving them (M.T., Ahavah: “Dé ot," 6.2). 

There are few studies of importance relating to Maimonides on knowledge. See 
for the present the chapter "Knowledge of God and God's Knowledge," in my 
Maimonides. A completely untenable position was advanced by Shlomo Pines, 
“The Limitations of Human Knowledge According to Al-Farabi, ibn Bajja, and 
Maimonides," in Twersky and Harris, eds., Studies in Medieval Jewish History and 
Literature 1: 82—109; especially 90, where, after a good discussion of the "light- 
ning flash" metaphor, he somehow thought that all of this results in Maimonides 
maintaining that the cognition of God by prophets is "different in kind" from 
that of philosophers and may be “beyond their [philosophers] ken.” In fact, 
according to Maimonides the cognition of prophets is still at best only a vision, 
whereas that of philosophers is clear understanding of the truth. The superiority 
of the prophet, if any, is in his reception of divine "overflow" which enables him 
to "know" what God proclaims at a specific time. According to Pines, Maimo- 
nides held that God is essentially unknowable, or cannot be grasped by human 
intellect; but this is the result of very selective reading in one part ofthe "Guide." 
See, on the contrary, “Guide” I. 18 (tr. 43), biblical terms which “signify the 
union of [human] cognition with what is cognized”; in this case, God (some 
other writers have also completely misunderstood this aspect of his thought). The 
limitations which he mentions (tr. 49) are rightly understood by the medieval 
commentators to refer not to theoretical speculation but practical science. See 
also ibid., 67—68. See also the criticism of Pines by Davidson, Herbert. “Maimo- 
nides on Metaphysical Knowledge," Maimonidean Studies 3 (1992—93): 49—99. 
The attentive reader will have seen throughout, and in the notes, the special use 
of the term "forms" by Ibn *Ezra. The entire statement of Maimonides is influ- 
enced by Ibn *Ezra, in fact. There is therefore no need to compare this with the 
mystical Sefer ha-bahiyr (composed long after Maimonides), as Scholem, Origins of 
the Kabbalah, 55 n. 10, thought. 

"Guide" II. 29 (tr. Pines, 338-39). 

"Guide" II. 46 (tr. Pines, 405—06). 

Bromberg, “Haqbalot,” 70. 

On Maimonides’ various approaches to the subject see Nehorai, “Maimonides on 
Miracles”; Kasher, “Biblical Miracles and the Universality of Natural Law” and 
especially Langermann, “Maimonides and Miracles,” a brilliant article which 
discusses other aspects of his thought as well (although curiously mentioning 
works which are known forgeries, as does Kasher). The apparent lack of influence 
of Ibn ‘Ezra on these important subjects requires investigation. Maimonides, of 
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course, went further than Ibn ‘Ezra in his skepticism about miracles. Important 
is the observation of Joseph Ibn Kaspiy, who remarked on Maimonides’ state- 
ment that such things mentioned in the Bible which are wondrous are so in our 
eyes and are in one of two categories: impossible or possible, and when he said 
(“Guide” III. 24) that God only desires what is possible, he certainly did not con- 
tradict himself since his meaning was what is possible for God, not for us, since 
nothing that happens is “wondrous” to God. Ibn Kaspiy’s own approach to mir- 
acles was skeptical, but he said that if one wants to believe that all such references 
in the Bible are to things impossible from a human perspective, there is no harm 
in that (Adney kesef 1: 59—60); this was not cited in the above articles. 

This term refers to commentaries written upon other commentaries, usually 
biblical; although such commentaries are also found on legal works and other 
writings. 

Friedlander, Essays, 213 ff., gives the most complete details; he lists (214 n. 1) 
the names of the authors cited by Steinschneider, “Supercommentare zu Ibn- 
Ezra,” but only in the first article and then citing the Germ. summary and not 
the original text (see Bibliography), and his notes in H.B. 16 (1876): 131, 108 on 
Mosconiy (Simon, “Interpreting the Interpreter,” 95, questions the veracity of 
that statement without reason). “Abner of Valladolid” in the list is, of course, the 
notorious apostate Abner of Burgos, ca. 1270-1350 (Alfonso de Valladolid after 
his conversion); it is doubtful that Abner wrote such a commentary. “Johannes” 
of Valladolid is undoubtedly the converso Juan de Valladolid (ca. 1335—after 1374), 
not to be confused with the fifteenth-century converso poet of the same name; 
(see Soto Rábanos, José María and Valle Rodriguez, Carlos del. “La maldición 
de los herejes - birkat ha-minim de Juan de Valladolid. La disputa de Burgos de 
1375," Iberia judaica, 32—217 (2010): 2 and edition of the Latin text, 233—41); the 
supercommentary, if by him, would have been written before his conversion, 
of course. Others named there are, for the most part, authentic. On Menahém 
Tamar of Salonica, see Rosanes, Salomon. Divrey Yisraél be-Togarmah (Tel-Aviv, 
1930) 1: 52 n. 30. Valle Rodriguez, “Exégesis,” 317 n. 28, indicates MS. Leiden 
Warn. 29. Interesting is a commentary by Moses “ha-gdleh” (Moses b. Jacob of 
Kiev), fifteenth century, the first-known Jewish writer from Lithuania (Harkavy, 
Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 7; also Valle, loc. cit., n. 30). Fleischer, “Pérushiym 
le-f€rush R? Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra le-miqra," provides some additional informa- 
tion on the supercommentaries. See also Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 149 
ff., only on printed commentaries. Simon, “R? Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra—ha-meforesh 
she-hayah le-mefurash,” includes a bibliography (406-11) of most of the extant 
supercommentaries to the modern period; however, not all those listed are in 
fact “supercommentaries.” His "Interpreting the Interpreter” is an anonymous 
English translation of that article (published before the Heb. version). None of 
these studies is complete or free from errors. Visi, “Early Ibn Ezra Supercom- 
mentaries,” is an important study. de Lange, Nicholas. “Abraham Ibn Ezra and 
Byzantium,” in Díaz Esteban, ed., Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo, 181-92, dis- 
cusses manuscripts of supercommentaries written or copied in the Byzantine 
Empire (fourteenth to sixteenth century); several of our Spanish commentators 
are included. There are errors in transcription of names, and (191) the ‘Ariigat ha- 
hakhmah u-fardés ha-meziymah (correct title) is not by Ibn ‘Ezra but rather Isaac 
Ibn Latif. A sixteenth-century manuscript of an anonymous supercommentary 
is in St. Petersburg (Gintsburg, Katazoe ebpeückux pyKonuceu cnog@ ub pah, 59—60, 
no. 177). Other literature will be cited below. 

In Moses Ibn Tibbons Kommentar zum Hohelied, 609-14. It is also cited by Zarza, 
Meqor hayiym, 53b, 54a, etc. (in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot tovah, 79b, bottom and 
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elsewhere) and is quoted extensively in the supercommentary of Judah Mosconiy 
on Ibn ‘Ezra; see Simon, “Interpreting the Interpreter,’ 103; Visi, “Early Ibn 
Ezra Supercommentaries,” 100. It appears that parts of Ibn Tibbon’s supercom- 
mentary are also cited, anonymously, in that of Solomon Ibn Ya'ish (on whom 
see below); cf. Simon, ibid., 108, Visi, “Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries,” 75, 
101, and “Ibn Ezra,” 118. See Chapter 4 on Ibn Tibbon’s commentary on Song 
of Songs and lost commentary on the Torah. 

See Berliner’s ed. of a portion of his introduction in Otsar [Osar] tóv, supple- 
ment to Magazin für die Wissenschaft des Judentums 2 (1877): 81-82, and citations 
in Friedlander, Essays, 245; and see Steinschneider, “Supercommentare zu Ibn- 
Ezra" (in Pleytat sofriym), 52. Simon, “R? Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra—ha-meforesh,” 394, 
cited a passage which proves that the author was not a Qaraite, and stated that 
this is contrary to the opinion both of Friedländer and Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey 
Yisraél ba-Vatiyqan (38), but that is an error; Ben-Menahem there said (see also 
33, no. 3) that it is “one of the most interesting and important” commentaries 
on Ibn ‘Ezra, and specifically stated that the author was not a Qaraite. The com- 
mentary is found in MS.Vat. ebr. 54, fols. 161r-229v. The text has been edited, 
along with some other supercommentaries, in Kreisel, ed., Hamiyshah qadmoney 
meforshey R’ [sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra. Passages from his commentary are translated 
by Visi, "Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries," 36, 111, 112, 208 ff., and another 
passage in his "Ibn Ezra, a Maimonidean Authority," 95; this defends Maimo- 
nides against a criticism of Nahmanides and seeks to find support in Ibn ‘Ezra’s 
interpretation. Visi, "Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries," included also an im- 
portant discussion (237) on El‘azar on Ibn ‘Ezra on creation and (238—40) on the 
very complicated cosmological-astrological commentary on Deut. 7.9 (certainly 
one of the most important parts of his dissertation). 

David, A. “Le-toldotav shel R’ El‘azar b. he-hasiyd R' Matityahu," K"S 63 
(1990—91): 996—98; see Taqanot Candia, ed. Hartum and Casutto (Jerusalem, 
1943), no. 40, lines 64—68. Simon, art. cit., 388, cited these, and also the dis- 
sertation of Elhanan Reiner according to which Matityahu was perhaps a dayan 
(judge) in Egypt, mentioned in “Mordecai” (Mordecai b. Hillel, Germany) on 
Mo'ed qatan Chapter 3, no. 937. In fact, his knowledge of philosophy and Ara- 
bic raises the possibility that he was from Provence, or indeed Egypt as Reiner 
believed. 

A portion of his supercommentary was edited by Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey 
Yisrael ba-Vatiyqan, 41—50. His father, David b. Abraham, is cited by Asher b. 
Yehiel (d. 1327), the famous rabbi of Toledo, She'elot u-teshtivdt (Venice, 1607; 
the authoritative, corrected ed), no. 13.20 (at the beginning erroneously, 
"Abraham b. Abraham,” but cf. f. 25a: David, correctly; cf. also 68.11 and 107.6). 
Solomon is also cited as still alive by Asher's son Judah (12702-1349), Zikhron 
Yehüdah (Berlin, 1846), £. 12a. There has been considerable debate and confusion 
as to the identity of the author of the supercommentary. There was yet another 
Solomon Ibn Ya‘ish, a rabbi in Toledo (fl. 1230-1250), who is not known to have 
written any works. St., A.L., 167—68, and H.U., 64, etc., was inclined to believe 
that the author of the supercommentary was Solomon b. Abraham (Seville, d. 
1345), who was a physician, mathematician and translator; a treatise on geometry 
by him (manuscript) does refer to Ibn ‘Ezra on Ex. 3.15 (Friedländer, Essays, 
240). Simon, “R? Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra—ha-meforesh,” 406, no. 5; "Interpreting 
the Interpreter," 123 n. 12, confused him with Solomon b. Abraham Ibn Ya'ish 
(perhaps based on the erroneous article of that title in J.E.); and, apparently 
following Ben-Menahem, with a non-existent “Solomon b. Meir” (ibid., no. 6). 
Solomon b. David in fact was called “Solomon the younger" (la-bahür) to 
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distinguish him from Solomon b. Abraham. Visi, “Ibn Ezra,” first identified him 
(118) as Solomon of Guadalajara and then (119) as Solomon of Seville (nor was he 
aware of the sources and studies noted here); yet in his earlier dissertation he first 
correctly said Solomon of Guadalajara (“Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries,” 
52), but later, 147 ff., again wrongly as Solomon b. Abraham. However, there is 
conclusive proof that the author of the supercommentary was Solomon b. David 
of Guadalajara (and in fact he is so cited in some other supercommentaries). 
There is a complete manuscript of the commentary at Cambridge University; 
see Reif, Hebrew Manuscripts at Cambridge University Library, 110 [Add. 510.2]; as 
well as in other libraries; important is Oxford, Hunt. 293 (Neubauer, Catalogue 
1: 42-43, no. 232), apparently copied by the aforementioned Joseph b. Eli‘ezer 
“Bonfils” (so Beit-Arié), although the manuscript, f. 71, seems to indicate that he 
copied only the commentary of Joseph Ibn Kapiy. The scribe, whoever he was, 
indicated his displeasure with the copy of Ibn Ya'ish with which he had to work 
and corrected several errors in it (see M. Beit-Arié, "Transmission of Texts," 
49). See also Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 103, no. 545. He was also, 
probably, the author of a commentary on Avot (Neubauer, note in J.Q.R. [o.s.] 5 
[1892—93]: 709, mentioned that in the list of Hebrew manuscripts owned by “the 
famous Cardinal Grimani” [Domenico Grimani, 1461-1523] was a commentary 
on Avot by “ben Yaish”). 

Meqor hayiym, 87a, col. a; in Ibn “Ezra, Margaliyot tovah, 113a. He also cites him 
concerning Ibn 'Ezra's interpretation of the priestly breastplate, ibid., 78—79; 
Meqor hayiym, 54b (see Chapter 4, n. 172 on this). 

Ibn Shaprüt, in Steinschneider, "Supercommentare zu Ibn-Ezra" (in Pleyfat sof- 
riym), 49. Joseph b. Eli'ezer, SOfnat pa‘néah, editor's (German) introduction, xv; 
contrary to Friedlander, Essays, 240, who assumed that the copy was not made 
by “Bonfils.” See below on his own supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra. ‘Ezra b. 
Solomon Gatigno (see below on him) also quoted Ibn Ya‘ish on Genesis; see 
Schwartz, "Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," 101—03 (text); Gatigno 
lived in Zaragoza, where Arabic was still known, and thus was able to read 
this commentary. Ben-Menahem, 'Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 150, did not mention the 
citations of his commentary noted here. Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 46, 
also mentioned none of the above (he briefly discussed some of the authors of 
supercommentaries, in no chronological order). Peculiarly, Beit-Arié described 
the comments of Joseph b. Eli'ezer in his copy of the commentary, yet had no 
idea who he was, nor (of course) did he cite any of the works mentioned here 
("Transmissions of Texts," 49). 

Zarza, Meqor hayiym, 87, and in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot tovah, 113b. This and the 
commentary of Solomon Ibn Ya‘ish, cited ibid., 87a (113a) and elsewhere, were 
translated for Zarza as he says by Jacob b. Solomon Ibn al-Fandari, a well-known 
translator, who also translated for him Ibn ‘Ezra’s Sefer ha-‘asamiym (see St., H.U., 
448). Possibly he was a relative of Frahen (Ephraim) and Cag (Isaac) Alfandary 
of Guadalajara; see Baer, Juden 2: 282. Ibn Motot, Megiylat sotriym, 26a. Moses 
Narboniy: his commentary in Moses b. Maimon, Morel nevokhiym (Berlin, 1791), 
1.28, £. 24a (there is an error in the spelling of Joseph's name, as realized already 
by Steinschneider, C.B., no. 6023). That commentary was reprinted in Sulzbach 
in 1800 and 1828; and Vienna, 1828. The text is extremely corrupt, and was 
(incredibly) simply reprinted by Kafih, Joseph, ed. Sheloshah qadmóney meforshey 
ha-Moreh (Jerusalem, 1960). See the ed. (from manuscript) and tr. of this chapter 
in Hayoun, Maurice-Ruben. Moshe Narboni (Tübingen, 1986), 138 (text), 49 
(tr.). Ibn Waqàr was an important qabalist; see on him and his still unpublished 
works St., G.S., 171—80 (for his published works and articles about him, see my 
Dictionary, 413). 
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Excerpt quoted by Simon, “R? Avraham Ibn *Ezra-ha-meforesh," 399—400; on 
extant manuscripts of the work, see ibid., 407. See also, and in more detail, 
Friedländer, Essays, 242—43; note there his rather harsh criticism of some of Ibn 
‘Ezra’s interpretations, and his comment that the “learning of Torah needs to 
be far removed from philosophy.” Franco’s commentary was also mentioned 
by Fleischer, "Pérushiym," 12: 48-49 and Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey Yisraél 
ba-Vatiyqan, 69-70. On Ibn al-Tabib, see Michael, Or ha-hayiym, 13, no. 46; and 
Schwartz, “R? Avraham Altabib [sic]—ha-ish u-fo'alo," including texts of the 
controversy; see also his article cited in n. 3 there (some of this is repeated in 
his Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 46—48; and in more detail in his Qemiy'ot, segulot 
ve-sikhletantit, 94—115; there he cites excerpts from a manuscript of Ibn al-Tabib, 
“Sha‘ar ha-hagadot"); the complete text of Franco's response is edited there, 
317-80. From this it appears that much of Ibn al-Tabib’s polemic was directed 
against the commentary of Ibn *Ezra itself, as much as against the interpretations 
of Franco. Schwartz, art. cit., noted the emphasis on astrology in Ibn al-Tabib's 
writings, and concluded that he may even have written a separate commentary 
on astrological interpretation in Ibn ‘Ezra. Note especially (ibid., 1392) his quar- 
rel with Franco over the interpretation of the Sabbath and the Sabbatical and Ju- 
bilee years as being a testimony, or remembrance, of creation rather than merely 
for benefit of rest, and his denial that the Land of Israel is under the influence 
of Saturn (and see Franco's statement that astrologers said that Saturn, which 
dominates on the Sabbath, has or confers special intellectual powers, because 
of which the rabbis said that an “additional soul” is granted then; cited by ‘Ezra 
Gatigno, "Sod Adonay liy-r&'av," section on Genesis, ed. Schwartz, "Le-darkhey 
ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," 97). Ibn *Ezra himself stated that the Sabbath was 
a remembrance of creation (Yesod mõra, Chapter 5; see n. 163). On the signifi- 
cance of Saturn in the astrological writings of Ibn *Ezra, see Sela, "Abraham Ibn 
*Ezra's Appropriation of Saturn" and Sela, Asfrologiyah, all of Chapter 6. See also 
Chapter 3, n. 206. There is a lengthy citation of Ibn al-Tabib, then still living, in 
the supercommentary of Samuel Zarza (see below), Meqor hayiym, 79b. col. d; in 
Ibn *Ezra, Margaliyot tovah, 106b; he was also cited in the supercommentary of 
Hayyim of Briviesca (see below on him). 

His name is not “Ibn Mosconi,” as incorrectly in Simon, "Interpreting the In- 
terpreter," 95; the error is in the original Hebrew article, 373, 403, 407 (even 
though Steven Bowman, cited by Simon, spelled it correctly; in a recent article, 
Bowman argued that Mosconi is not a "family name" but a reference to his 
father's name, Moses). Even worse is "Juda [sic] or Leo ibn Moshkoni" (de Lange, 
Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo, 183, etc.). Judah was born in Okhrida (Ohrid; Bul- 
garia). After a period of wandering, he arrived in Majorca and became physician 
to the king. In 1365, he moved temporarily to Tlemcen (North Africa; Tilimsan 
in Ar., Tremecén in Sp.), although his wife remained in Majorca. He was a re- 
nowned physician who left behind a substantial library, the catalogue of which 
has excited much scholarly comment. The introduction of his commentary was 
published by A. Berliner in Otsar [Osar] töv (1878): 1-10 and excerpts, 24-25 
and 41—42; his commentary on Gen. 1.1-2 was published by N. Ben-Menahem 
in Otsar [Osar| yehüdey Sefarad 2 (1959): 48—54; rpt. in his ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 
17-28. See also Berliner, "Super- Commentare zu Abraham ibn Esra: Jehudah b. 
[sic] Mosconi”; Steinschneider “Jehudah Mosconi,” and in his G.S., 537-74. On 
Aviyshay, see Simon, "Interpreting," 97. 

Now partially in Kreisel, ed., Hamiyshah qadmoney meforshey R’ [sic] Avraham Ibn 
‘Ezra. 

On Samson, see Gross, G.J., 581-82. For Ibn Kaspiy’s supercommentary, 
see Renan (Neubauer), Ecrivains juifs, 483-84; see also Visi, “Early Ibn Ezra 
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Supercommentaries," 122-29 (with quotations), and “Ibn Ezra, a Maimonidean 
Authority," 103—11. Visi's citations, particularly in his dissertation, are extremely 
important, especially the discovery of another unknown supercommentary. On 
David Bonet Bonjorn, see Vidal, Santiago Sobrequés. “Contribución a la historia 
de los judíos de Gerona. Familias hebreas gerundenses. Los Zabarra y los Car- 
avida," Anales del Instituto del Estudios Gerundenses 2 (1947): 92—94; reprinted in 
Romano, David, ed. Per a una historia de la Girona jueva (Girona, 1988) 2: 360—62. 
He was licensed as a physician in 1390. 

Meqor hayiym, f. 31a col. b; in Margaliyot tovah, 46b (“amar ha-mehaber"). This is 
not mentioned by any who have written on the supercommentaries; however, see 
in passing St., G.S., 447. On his well-known replies to Abner see Shamir, Ye- 
huda. Rabbi Moses Ha-Kohen of Tordesillas and His Book ‘Ezer Ha-emunah (Leiden, 
1975), 55 ff. 

The E.J. article on Zarza incorrectly claims that he was born in Valencia in- 
stead of, correctly, Palencia. Zarza is mentioned frequently in the notes here 
and other chapters. He has been sadly neglected since the nineteenth century; 
however, there is an important dissertation by Schwartz, Dov. "Mishnato ha- 


fiylosofiyt-datiyt shel R? Shemuel Sarsah [sic] " (Bar-Ilan University, 1989). Zarza 


was obviously an important scholar, author of several books, most of which are 
lost (see the letter of a certain Solomon b. Isaac ha~-Reuvéniy of Barcelona, cited 
by Holzman, “Haqdamat sefer mikhlal yofiy,” 20—21). Needless to say, the leg- 
end about the “burning” of Zarza because of a supposedly “heretical” allusion 
he made, reported in a note by Samuel Shullam in Zacut, Yiihasiyn ha-shalém, 
226a (bottom), is false; see on this Kaufmann, David. “Shullam’s Report of the 
Burning of Samuel Zara: A Legend Based on a Name,” J.Q.R. (0.s.) 11 (1899): 
658—62; and in further detail, including other sources of the legend, Reinach, 
Salomon. "Samuel Zarza,” Revue d'anthropologie (1889): 28—56; rpt. in his Cultes, 
mythes et religions (Paris, 1905) 1: 415—25. It appears that Zarza did, in fact, believe 
in the eternality of the universe, as evidenced from his comments on Gen. 1.1 in 
Meqor hayiym and in "Mikhlol yofiy^ (B.N. MS., part 1, f. 24b f£), according to 
Reinach, 424. Both the fifteenth-century figures Isaac Abravanel and the Portu- 
guese preacher Joseph Ya'aves condemned his “heresy” in allegedly denying the 
truth of miracles (see Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 72 n. 31). Meqor hayiym 
actually is a commentary on the Torah, but its abridged inclusion in Ibn ‘Ezra, 
Margaliyot tovah created the misconception that it is a supercommentary on Ibn 
"Ezra. 

Thus, and not "Ibn Sina,” as Friedlander, Essays, 219; others have also made 
this error. His "Spanish" name is also not "Carga," which is an old form of the 
Spanish word (see Steinschneider, H.U., 299 n. 227), much less “Carca”; nor does 
it mean rose or other things (so Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 53). A letter 
from Isaac Ibn Alhadib (or Alhadab) to Samuel Zarza requesting a copy of his 
" Mikhlal yofiy” was printed in Zarza, Meqor hayiym, f. 130; rpt. in Fünn, S. Sdfrey 
Yisraél (Vilnius, 1861; Tel-Aviv, 1970), 98-100; and in Ibn Alhadib, Shiyrey, ed. 
Raanan (Lod, 1988), 135—38; and ed. and tr. Carlos del Valle Rodríguez in Ibería 
judaica 2 (2010): 244—50. The Mikhlal yofiy definitely should be published; the 
introduction, only, was published by Holzman, *Haqdamat séfer mikhlal yofiy"; 
the statement cited is on 37 of the text there. 

From a Munich manuscript in Ibn Verga, Shévet Yehüdah, ed. Wiener (Hanover, 
1924), 131-32, and Baer, Die Juden 2: 200—01. There were apparently two differ- 
ent printings of Meqor hayiym; see, ‘Inyaney Ibn'Ezra, 151. From another statement 
in the introduction to his “Mikhlal yõfiy,” cited by Holzman, art. cit., 21 (cf. text 
there, 37), we learn that he wrote Meqor hayiym first but apparently finished or 
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revised it at the later date. The entire text of this extremely important commen- 
tary should be reprinted. Its excerpts are in Ibn “Ezra, Margaliyot tovah. Zarza has 
been accused, unjustifiably, of “plagiarizing” the earlier commentary of Solomon 
Ibn Ya‘ish, see Friedlander, Essays, 219; nor is it correct that he merely inserted a 
large part of the “Guide” of Maimonides into his commentary, although he cited 
it often. 

Ibn Falquera, cited frequently. Isaac Albalag, in "Meqor hayiym,” in Margaliyot 
tovah, 12a and 12b; Ibn Bilia, ibid., 12b, 18a, 31a (both more frequently in the 
complete text; see the dissertation of Schwartz, 29 and 30); see also Zunz, ha- 
Paliyt (see Catalogues in Bibliography), 31-33 (notes by S. Sachs). Moses Narboniy 
called “maestre Vidal," 21a, 92a, 100a, and see especially 81b (Meqor hayiym, Man- 
tua ed., 55d), citing Narboniy that Mt. Sinai is so-called because of the burning 
bush (seneh in Hebrew) and that all the rocks ofthe mountain have the figure ofa 
bush imprinted in them; “one ofthe honored inhabitants of Barcelona, of the Ibn 
Hasdai family, brought with him [apparently from a trip to the Land of Israel] one 
of those rocks and showed [it] to me,” and not only was the figure imprinted on 
the rock, but when it was broken in pieces the figure appeared on each piece, and 
so down to the smallest division of pieces of the rock. This text is found in Nar- 
boniy’s commentary on the “Guide,” in Moses b. Maimon, Moreh ha-nevokhiym 
(Berlin, 1791—95), 62a (II. 66, end). The Ibn Hasdai family in Barcelona was 
an influential one, including the renowned translator and author Abraham Ibn 
Hasdai ha-Lévy. Again, none of this was mentioned by Schwartz. 

"Meqor hayiym," in Margaliyot tovah, 95b; cf. Steinschneider, H.U., 675 n. 152. 
See also n. 34 on his use of translations of Arabic works. He seems also to have 
been familiar with the theories of Ibn Sinà ("Avicenna") on emanation; see 
Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 78—79, and compare this with the more ex- 
plicit statement of Shém Tov Ibn Mayor, ibid., 111 (see below on him). There 
is no hint of any of this in Ibn ‘Ezra’s own commentaries. In "Mikhlal yofiy" he 
cited even more philosophical sources, Aristotle and Plato as well as the Mus- 
lim philosophers, all from translation obviously (see Holzman, “Haqdamat séfer 
mikhlal yofiy," 22). 

Venice, 1553 (never reprinted). Excerpts are in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot tovah. Note 
that there are extant manuscripts which differ from the edition; see Friedländer, 
Essays, 221, 232. See also Steinschneider in H.B. 16 (1876): 109; Schwarz, He- 
brüischen Handschriften... Wien; Rief, Hebrew Manuscripts, 111; Richler and Beit 
Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 101—03. There is a need for a critical edition. He knew 
and cited many of the other works of Ibn *Ezra. He appears to have been a res- 
ident of Buitrago, northwest of Guadalajara, if he is the “don Semuel Matut” 
who is recorded there in 1401 (Baer, Juden 2: 278, bottom); if so, his name should 
apparently be transcribed Matut. Vajda noted that the earliest Hebrew sources for 
his name do not support the reading “Motot,” but his suggestion of "Metot" is 
incorrect (“Recherches sur...Samuel Ibn Motot,” 29 n. 2). Samuel also wrote his 
own commentary on Exodus (ibid., 30), which perhaps should be edited. 

On Meshdvév netiyvot, see Steinschneider, C.B., 108; Schiller-Szinessy, Cata- 
logue, 136—42; Schwarz, Hebraische Handschriften...Wien, nos. 33, 38-39; see 
Vajda, art. cit., 30 for other manuscripts (he overlooked these). This work was 
written during his imprisonment (for reasons not explained) "in the city of 
N-u-y-y-s-a," possibly Nisa in Portugal; less likely Nevers or Noves in France 
(see Gross, G.J., 387-88). It has been edited and translated by Israel Sandman 
(dissertation, University of Chicago, 2006; 4 vols), which I have not seen. A 
translation by Samuel of some chapters of the Spanish Muslim philosopher 'Ab- 
dallah b. Muhammad Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi (correct spelling), Kitab al-hada‘iq, 
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found at the beginning of his "Meshovev netiyvot," was published by Kaufmann, 
Spuren al-Batlajiisi’s, Heb. text, 2 ff. (the left-hand column is Ibn Motot); see 
also A. Marx in Z.f.h.B. 10 (1906): 175-78. Incidentally, Ibn Motot substituted 
biblical verses for the quotations from the Qur'àn in the original, as was com- 
mon with Jewish translators and adapters of Muslim works. He also translated 
(from Judeo-Arabic) at least part of Abraham Ibn Da'üd's philosophical treatise, 
Emunah ha-ramah (Chapter 5 of this translation was published by J. Eizenberg 
[Jerusalem, 1986]). Finally, he also wrote a commentary on the prayers entitled 
“Tehiylot Adonay" (see Vajda, loc. cit., for manuscripts). From the introduction 
of "*Meshovev netiyvot" it is obvious that he was at least influenced by qabalah, 
claiming that its "truth" was proven by the teachings of Sefer yesiyrah, and in 
his translation of al-Batalyawsi he also sought to reconcile Jewish esoteric and 
philosophical ideas, following in the footsteps of Joseph Ibn Wagar (Vajda, art. 
cit., 33); see also Megiylat setariym, f. 36a, col. a. As Vajda there demonstrated, 
this combination of concepts also applies to other aspects of his interpretation, 
including such things as prophecy. 

See Gross, G.J., 289, no. 26°; Renan (Neubauer), Écrivains juifs, 54—55. S. Sachs 
in Kerem hemed 8 (1854), cited by Gross, quotes the manuscript of a commentary 
on Judah ha-Lévy's Küzariy by Natanēl Kaspiy (1387) which cites the commen- 
tary on Ibn ‘Ezra by Bonet Crescas; however, as Gross noted, Sachs erroneously 
believed that this was Yeda‘yah b. Abraham “Bedersiy” (see below on anonymous 
supercommentaries). Bonet Crescas (Meshulam), who later lived in Perpignan, 
was apparently an important rabbi. Abba Mariy of Lunel, a major figure in the 
“Maimonidean controversy,” sent a lengthy letter to Perpignan eulogizing Bonet 
Crescas and Menahém “ha-Meiyriy” (Minhat qena’dt, part 2: 31-34, no. 132). 

A. Freimann, “Menahem b. Zerah," Annuario de studi ebraicol (1934): 165. 
Menahém was a student of Judah b. Asher in Toledo, and later a rabbi and the 
author of a short compendium of "practical" laws and ethical admonitions, 
Sedah la-derekh ("provision for the way"). On Hayyim's supercommentary, see 
Friedländer, Essays, 244—45; St., Cat. Munich, no. 207 and St. in H.B. 17 (1877): 
62 (he is not mentioned at all by Simon). J.H. Schorr saw a manuscript of it in 
Odessa which he attributed to Ibn ‘Ezra himself (note in Kerem hemed 8 [1854]: 
63; incidentally, where now are all the other manuscripts mentioned there?). 
Neubauer published brief excerpts of Hayyim's commentary (Israelitische Letter- 
bode 2: 85—86). In his introduction, he stated that he intended to answer the criti- 
cisms of Ibn'Ezra by Nahmanides (see Chapter 4), except for Ex. 18 through Lev. 
1 because "that text of his disagreement is not the text which I explained"; i.e 
perhaps he thought that Nahmanides had a different text of Ibn “Ezra’s commen- 
tary on those passages (peculiar in any case, since aside from his strong disagree- 
ment with Ibn ‘Ezra concerning the ‘üriym and tumiym of the priestly breastplate, 
Ex. 28.30, Nahmanides hardly disagreed at all with him on those sections). He 
concludes by acknowledging that he had learned most of his interpretation from 
his teacher Menahém, and also from “other sages” (could this refer to Lévy b. 
Gérshon? That would be important evidence for the influence of Ibn ‘Ezra on 
him). On Deut. 34.1, Hayyim mentions an astrological work of Ibn ‘Ezra that he 
saw in Salamanca (there is now in the university a manuscript of Spanish trans- 
lations of some of his astrological works). Abraham (Ibrahim) Ibn Zarzar (not 
Zarzal) mentioned there (see text in Neubauer, 85) was the Jewish physician of 
Muhammad V of Granada, and when that ruler was forced into exile in 1359, 
Abraham went to the court of Pedro I of Castile, whom he served as physician 
and in1364 as ambassador to the restored Muslim ruler Muhammad (see on him 
and also Joseph Ibn Waqār, my “Jews and the Trastámara Civil War," 148). The 
story there about Aristotle’s supposed retraction of his views is also reported at 
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length by Gedalyah Ibn Yahya (1515-1578), an unreliable chronicler, Shalshelet 
ha-qabalah (Venice, 1587, f. 103; Warsaw, 1881, 48a). See also St., Jewish Literature, 
276, on Abraham b. Eli'ezer ha-Lévy (ca. 1460—ca.1529; a qabalist whose works 
were written after the Expulsion, in Jerusalem and Greece), who made Aristotle 
a "student" of Simon the Just, and Judah Mosconiy’s skepticism about the "letter" 
of Aristotle to Alexander (included in Ibn Yahya and in earlier works). On Joseph 
Ibn Shém Tov on this same story about Aristotle, see my ““Theft of Philosophy’ 
by the Greeks from the Jews," 57. On Hayyim’s notes to the canons of Lévy b. 
Gérshon, see Chabás and Goldstein, Astronomy in the Iberian Peninsula, 50—51 
(the last cited page mentions a private communication by Tzvi Langermann that 
Hayyim’s teacher, simply "Lévy," cannot have been Lévy b. Gérshón, but this 
is open to debate). Hayyim apparently later went to Portugal, but certainly not 
as a result of the Expulsion as has been erroneously suggested, as he would have 
been long dead by then (see Chapter 4 on a Judeo-Portuguese work dedicated to 
him). Judah b. Moses b. Hayyim, a rabbi in Toledo, is mentioned in the responsa 
of Asher b. Yehiel (see Bibliography), no. 80); he may possibly be a grandson of 
this Hayyim. 

On ‘Ezra, see especially Schwartz, "Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt,” 
80—102; essentially summarized in his Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 51—53, and see 
his Qemiy‘ot, 80—93. See also Munk, Mélanges, 351; St., G.S., 1-7 and H.U., 436; 
unknown to Steinschneider, surprisingly, is that ‘Ezra also copied in Zaragoza, 
1356, a manuscript of the Hebrew translation of a work by al-Farabi on demon- 
strations (Paris B.N. héb. 1008/3) and another of a compendium of commentar- 
ies of Ibn Rushd ("Averroes") (Modena Esta. J. 6.23); on which see Sirat, “The 
Modena manuscript" (the Paris MS. is not discussed). “Gatigno” is apparently 
the Heb. form of Gatefio, or Gatenyo; cf. Marquéz Villanueva, Investigaciones sobre 
Juan Álvarez Gato, 48 n. 12. However, there was a Leon Gattegna or Gattegno 
in Rome in 1517 (Toaff, "The Jewish Communities of Catalogna [Catalonia], 
Aragon and Castille [sic] in 16th- Century Rome,” 252). Toaff made no mention 
of Judah Gat[t]egno and his son Abraham in Rome (probably sixteenth century) 
who acquired a Bible codex written in Arles in 1202 (Gottheil, "Bible Mss. in 
the Roman Synagogues”, 178 n. II; 179 n. VI). A Gattegno family was very 
prominent among Sefardic Jews in Greece in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, and this may be the correct spelling. In medieval Aragón-Catalonia 
and Navarre there were various forms of the name: Gateyn, Gatheyno, etc. 
Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey Yisraél ba-Vatiyqan, 69, said that the expression “who 
is called Astruq Shelomoh" in the commentary does not refer to ‘Ezra but to 
his father, but this is erroneous. On his father's commentary on the Torah, see 
Chapter 4. 

On manuscripts of his works, see St., H.U., 54, 247 (n. 994), 436; Ben-Menahem, 
Mi-ginzey Yisrael ba-Vafiyqan, 69—72; Richler and Beit Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 
103, nos. 545, 546; Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican, 76 (Vat. ebr. 106.3, 
4). See also St., Cat. Munich, 6—7, no. 244.15; Neubauer, Catalogue, nos. 230, 231 
and Friedlander, Essays, 231-32, 238, 239 (241, no. 236.2 is erroneously attrib- 
uted to his father). The section on Genesis of "Sod Adonay liy-ré’av” was published 
by Schwartz, “Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," 103—14 and again in his 
Qemiy'ot, 287—316; see also the discussion in his Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 52—53. 
The introduction, only, was published by Jellinek, Adolph. Qüntres ha-mazkhiyr 
(Vienna, 1893), 23—24. Friedländer, 241, mentions a manuscript with notes by 
Matityahu ha-Yishariy (early fifteenth century, one of the participants in the 
famous Tortosa disputation; see below and Chapter 4 on him); that is MS. Bodl. 
16372 (Neubauer, Catalogue, no. 236.2). It is unfortunate that these important 
supercommentaries have not yet been published. 
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52 See on him index to my Conversos; St., H.U., 436, 681 (Schwartz, “Le-darkhey 
ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," apparently did not know who Ibn Vivas was). In 
spite of this, ‘Ezra declared that he was himself ignorant of mathematical matters 
(see Friedländer, Essays, 233). He cited an interpretation of his father on Ibn ‘Ezra 
and eclipses, excerpt in Jellinek, Qüntres ha-mazkhiyr, 23. 

53 It is unlikely, or nearly impossible, that he actually “heard” this from him; more 
likely, he found it cited by Franco. See, for example, Jellinek, loc. cit. 

54 Richler and Beit Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 103, no. 545 (Parma MS. 2196); Beit- 
Arié there, no. 545, erroneously wrote "Samuel" Franco instead of Solomon. On 
a possible supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra by Ibn Kaspiy, see St., "Josef Caspi" 
(in G.S., 117-18). A sixteenth-century Latin translation, possibly by the famous 
Flavius Mithridates, of the abridged commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra on Genesis and 
Exodus contains fragments of a supercommentary attributed to Ibn Kaspiy; see 
Berlin, “A Curious Ibn Ezra Manuscript." Oxford MS. Or. 25, f. 34, also con- 
tains a supercommentary on Exodus attributed to him (Neubauer, Catalogue, 
39, no. 221; he says that it is "a mere compilation of other supercommentaries" 
[Dukes, cited there, is irrelevant]); see also ibid., 41, no. 226. As noted below, 
"Anonymous," the “Peyriish ha-sodot shel ha-RAb‘A ‘al ha-Torah” attributed to 
Ibn Kaspiy is not by him. Ibn Ya‘ish: Schwartz, “Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha- 
fiylosofiyt," 101. 

55 "Sod Adonay liy-ré’av,” in Schwartz, Qemiy'ot, 305. Such rare statements indicat- 
ing the sophistication of learning of ordinary people are very valuable. 

56 Schwartz, "Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," 80, notes 37 and 38. On 
the commentary on "Logic," see St., H.U., 54; but it is strange that he made no 
mention of ‘Ezra’s alleged translation of the middle commentary on “Generation 
and Corruption" (see ibid., 131 on known translations). 

57 See Friedlander, Essays, 241 (possibly also a separate commentary by Matityahu); 
c£. Neubauer, Catalogue, no. 236.2, 236.3. His commentary on Ps. 119 (impor- 
tant) was first published in Midrash Tehiliym (Salonica, 1515), and in a critical 
edition by D. Rappel (Tel-Aviv, 1978). The second manuscript referred to by 
Friedlander there apparently contains a "responsum," or perhaps rebuttal, by 
"Duran" (certainly Profiat Duran) on Ibn *Ezra on Ex. 25.40. He also wrote 
a commentary, or sermons, on the Torah (J.T.S. MS 10401). Excerpts of the 
commentary have been edited by Jacob Moses Finkelstein in Yeshürün 17 (2005): 
59—79 (art. 55—79); see further details in Chapter 5, n. 32. 

58 Sofnat pa‘néah 2: 8; see Herzog’s introduction, 2: xvi n. 6 (and not as Ben- 
Menahem thought no earlier than 1387; see his “Rabiy Yosef Tov-'Elem ve- 
sifro...," Sinai 9 [1941—42]: 353—55); this error was repeated by Schwartz, Yashan 
be-qanqan hadash, 50. He in fact did not use either the name Bonfils or the He- 
brew version "Tov' Elem"; see Wilensky, “Has Joseph b. Elieser Hasefaradi [sic] 
a Surname?" H.U.C.A. 12-13 (1937/38): 537-38 and see Friedländer, Essays, 
219 ff. Simon, “R? Avraham Ibn 'Ezra-ha-meforesh," 404 n. 179, correctly re- 
jected the theory of Reuben Bonfil (“Séfer 'aliylot devariym,” Eshel Be'er Sheva‘ 
2 [1980]: 229—64), that the work he discussed, a critique of Ashkenazic piety 
and ignorance of Maimonidean philosophy, was written by Joseph b. Eli'ezer 
(Schwartz, op. cit., n. 87, agreed with Bonfil and appears not to have seen Simon). 
See also Gutwirth, “Fourteenth-Century Supercommentaries," with numerous 
misspellings and other errors (in spite of the title, the short paper deals only 
with Joseph). Gutwirth, 148—49, pretends that only he discovered the fact that 
the author did not live in Toledo, which was already noted by others. Worse, he 
relied on the abridged version of the commentary rather than Herzog’s complete 
edition. Romano's study, mentioned by him (148 n. 2), was published in 1987; 
the Leshon ha-zahav (not “Lashon zahav") of Isaac Ibn Alhadib (or Alhadab), 
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mentioned 150 n. 7, has been published by Ya‘aqov Spiegel in the scarce journal 
Be-kal darkheykha da‘éhu (Bar-Ilan University) 12 (2001): 12-34; the same scholar 
did a splendid edition also of Isaac’s commentary on the Haggadah, published as 
Haggadah shel Pesah. Pesah shel dorot (Jerusalem, 2000). Isaac (fl. ca. 1350?-1429?), 
who was a student of the grandson of Asher b. Yehiel of Toledo, later moved to 
Sicily, where he lived from 1396 to ca. 1429 (Roth, Cecil. “Jewish Intellectual 
Life in Medieval Sicily,” J.Q.R. 47 [1957]: 324). He was a poet and author of some 
scientific and other works. It is probably to his “Mikhlal yofiy" that Zarza refers in 
"Meqor hayiym,” in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot tovah, 112b. 

“R? Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra—ha-meforesh,” 408, no. 16; see there for manuscripts; see 
also Friedlander, Essays, 239, and cf. 244 (not noted by Simon) and Neubauer, 
Catalogue 1: 41, no. 228. See also Steinschneider, "Supercommentare," 122-23 
with important excerpts. His father's name was not "Joseph," as erroneously in 
Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 59 (he cites Friedlander, who in fact had it 
correctly). In the introduction, he enumerates four categories of supercommen- 
taries (following in the footsteps of Ibn ‘Ezra in the introduction to his Torah 
commentary), denigrating the first three and adhering to the fourth, treating 
respectfully what Ibn ‘Ezra wrote (see Schwartz, ibid., 60). Not surprising is his 
knowledge of philosophical sources, but something of a surprise is his citation 
of the Torah commentary and the philosophical treatise of Lévy b. GérshOn of 
Provence (1288—1344), about which he doubtless heard from the aforementioned 
Hayyim, also of Briviesca. As far as I know, no other Spanish authority cited 
Lévy at all. He also cites Hayyim (b.?) Israel, on whom see Chapter 4, n. 48. 
See excerpts published by Schwartz, “Parshanut ha-agadah,” 69-77, rpt. in Frim- 
mer, N. and Schwartz, D., Hagot be-sél ha-eymah (Jerusalem, 1992), 79-87; and 
see Schwartz, “Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," 72. Several complete 
manuscripts exist. He is the “Shem Tobh ben Djafrut" (!) cited by Neubauer, 
Catalogue, on no. 232. See biographical details in Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan 
hadash, 57, which now can be updated by reference to the edition of Book I of his 
polemical treatise, “La Piedra de Toque” = Eben bohan. An excerpt of that is also in 
Neubauer and Driver, Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah 1, 93—98 (tr.); II, 88—94 (text); 
tr. Varo, Cantos del siervo, 195—203. Sirat, History of Jewish Philosophy, 344, had no 
idea who he was. The text of his translation of Matthew was published: (Bible. 
N.T. Matthew. Hebrew) The Gospel of Matthew According to a Primitive [Y] Hebrew 
Text, ed. and tr. George Howard (Macon, Ga., 1987; rpt. 1995). The text ofa He- 
brew translation published by Sebastian Münster (Basel, 1537, 1557, 1582) and by 
J. du Tillet-Mercier (Paris, 1555), and reprinted with errors as Bashdret Matay, ed. 
Herbst (Gottingen, 1879) and translated by Hugh Schonfeld (Edinburgh, 1927), 
as that of Ibn Shaprüt is not, in fact, his; see Marx, Alexander. “The Polemical 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America,” 
A. S. Freidus Memorial Volume (N.Y., 1929), 270-73. William L. Petersen wrote a 
critical review of Howard’s edition and translation in the “online” journal TC: A 
Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism, 3 (1998): http://rosetta.reltech.org/TC/vol03/ 
vol03-toc.html#reviewarticles, and see Howard’s reply in vol. 4: http://rosetta. 
reltech.org/TC/vol04/Howard1999. html. 

Briefly mentioned by Simon, “R? Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra—ha-meforesh,” 408, no. 19. 
On his life and polemics see my Conversos, 192—93, and index and see further in 
Chapter 5 here. See the introduction to his grammatical treatise, Ma‘aséh éfod, 
11. Renan (Neubauer), Ecrivains juifs, 398 (744) claimed that part of an esoteric 
explanation of Lev. 23 and part of the commentary on Num. 22 are in Ma'aseh 
&fod, 47, but this is incorrect (he merely cites some grammatical explanations by 
Ibn ‘Ezra from Exodus). Gross, “Rashiy u-mesoret liymud ha-Torah,” 44, citing 
Duran's praise of the commentary of Nahmanides (Ma'aseh efod, 17), was of the 
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opinion that he deliberately refrained from mentioning Ibn ‘Ezra, as if he disa- 
greed with him, but he failed to note his supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra. 
Simon, “R’ Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra—ha-meforesh,” 408, no. 23. The term “Ye- 
rüshalmiy" (of Jerusalem) indicates either that he or his father originated from 
Jerusalem. 

Oxford, MS. Mich. Add. 27 (Neubauer, Catalogue 1: 45, no. 238); he did not 
identify the town. See Pena Barroso, “Judíos de Peñafiel,” 278, no. 17; on a 
record concerning Solomon; see 270—71. He and his brother also owned mills 
there. 

“Miktav ahüz," in Geiger, ed., Meldo’ hafnayim, 12. See also Friedlander, Essays, 
218-19. A manuscript of the commentary, “Keter Torah,” is cited by Shabbetai 
Bass (1641-1718), Siftey yeshéniym (my copy, Zolkiew, 1806 ed., 25b [no. 70]). 
Simon ("Interpreting the Interpreter,” 88—89) insists that he did not write a 
“supercommentary” at all, but rather his own commentary on the Torah; al- 
though he quotes his statement that he relied only on the interpretations of Ibn 
‘Ezra. This may be correct; there is a manuscript of what purports to be his com- 
mentary on the Torah in St. Petersburg (Gintsburg, Katanoe ebpetickux pykonuceiüi 
cnoq@ ub pah, 57, no. 168); cf. also Attias, Commentaire biblique. Mordekhai Komtino. 
Attias thinks it is another title for his commentary on the Torah (*Keliy yofiy"). 
Attias devotes two lengthy chapters to Ibn *Ezra, noting that Khomatiano also 
criticized as well as praised him. The introduction and Chapter 10 of Khoma- 
tiano's commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra’s Yesod mõra were edited by Ben-Menahem, 
Mi-ginzey Yisraél ba-Vafiyqan, 63—68, 176—85, and Chapter 1 by him in his 
"Pirqey R? Avraham ben ‘Ezra,” 213-20 (neither is mentioned by Attias, nor 
does he mention Hanokh Saporta or note that Khomatiano was in Catalonia). 
The complete commentary has been edited by Dov Schwartz as Peyrush qadm6n 
‘al Séfer yesod möra. The name is erroneously transcribed “Komtino” by Attias 
and Simon, or his translator, “Interpreting the Interpreter” (other names are also 
incorrectly spelled there), and as “Komtiyano” in the English title of Schwartz's 
edition. The name is properly Khomatiano, according to Bowman, Steven. The 
Jews of Byzantium 1204—1453 (University of Alabama, 1985), 149. In spite of the 
well-known reliability of this scholar, neither library catalogues nor other re- 
searchers have corrected their spellings of the name accordingly. He also wrote 
a commentary on Ibn ‘Ezra’s Séfer ha-shém (MS. Parma 2446; 2217.4; Richler 
and Beit Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 360, 480) and see 360 on his commentaries 
on Yesdd mora (also Paris B.N. MS. hébr. 681, also with the commentary on 
Sefer ha-shém) and Séfer ha-ehad (all of these are mentioned by St., H.U.). See 
also a treatise he wrote refuting an opponent, in which he praises Ibn ‘Ezra 
and says that some write things in his name which he never said (Leiden MS. 
Warn. 41.22; St., Catalogus codicum hebraeorum [Leiden, 1858], 203 ff.; the name 
there is also Khomatiano). His commentary on Maimonides' treatise on logic 
was published with the text (Biyür milot ha-higayon [Warsaw, 1865]; again as Be'ur 
malekhet ha-higayon [Kiryat Ono, 1997]). His commentary on the “Guide” has 
also been edited, Peyrush le-mdreh ha-nevokhiym, ed. Schwartz and Eisenmann 
(Ramat-Gan, 2016). 

Friedlander, Essays, 226 ff., discusses three anonymous commentaries he saw and 
analyzes at length the first one; see also Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, no. 61.2. 
Friedländer, Essays, 228-32; St., Cat. Munich, no. 61.4. See the introduction 
to that work in Ibn Kaspiy, ‘Asarah keley kesef 2: 146 (text, 145-72), and see 
Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey Yisraél ba-Vatiyqan, 59—60 (text of the introduction 
from a Vatican manuscript); and Friedlander, Essays, 228-29. Kasher, “Le- 
she'elat mehaber shel ‘Biyur ha-sodot’,” gave a thorough analysis of the reasons 
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why the commentary cannot be by Ibn Kaspiy. She edited there, 97-108, addi- 
tions to the excerpts published by Last in his cited edition. Last and other scholars 
already knew or suspected that the work is not by Ibn Kaspiy, yet Saul Regev 
still referred to it as “his book" (""Ta'amei [sic; Ta‘amey] Ha-Mitzvot in R. 
Avraham Ibn-Ezra's Commentary: Secrets," in Díaz Esteban, ed., Abraham Ibn 
Ezra y su tiempo, 234, 236). Schwartz discussed the part "philosophical" (rational) 
and part allegorical approach of this commentary, “Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha- 
fiylosofiyt" 73-79. On a possible actual commentary by Ibn Kaspiy on Ibn ‘Ezra, 
see n. 54. Visi, unaware of any of the above except Kasher, devoted several pages 
to the anonymous supercommentary, with translations of excerpts (“Early Ibn 
Ezra Supercommentaries," 123 f£); yet while acknowledging that the supercom- 
mentary is only attributed to “Caspi” (Ibn Kaspiy), he nevertheless repeatedly re- 
fers to it as his. Of interest are the remarks in the introduction of the anonymous 
commentary that some foolish men in his time condemned Ibn ‘Ezra as a heretic 
who denied the Torah and traditions of the sages (Visi, 128). Such remarks are 
found in other supercommentaries, as noted already by Friedlander. 

William G. Gärtig’s excellent article, "The Attribution of the Ibn Ezra Su- 
percommentary Avvat Nefesh to Asher ben Abraham Crescas Reconsidered,” 
H.U.C.A. 66 (1995): 239-57; see the author's dissertation, “A critical edition 
with English translation of the Genesis portion of Avvat nefesh" (unpublished; 
Hebrew Union College, 1994). This was still unknown to Simon, “R’ Avraham 
Ibn *Ezra-ha-meforesh," 403, 408 (no. 22), who erroneously listed Asher Crescas 
as one of the authors of a supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra. Richler, Hebrew Man- 
uscripts, 39, unaware of the aforementioned works, still maintains the erroneous 
identification. The commentary was earlier attributed to Yeda‘yah “Bedersiy”; see, 
e.g., Friedlander, Essays, 214 n. 1 (and n. 47). However, see Renan (Neubauer), 
Ecrivains juifs, 54 f£. and Ben-Menahem, Mi-ginzey Yisrael ba-Vatiyqan, 30 ff. 
Ben-Menahem, 73, mentions a Vatican manuscript (Vat. ebr. 107, fols. 1—57a) of 
a supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra by “Asher Ibn Bonan [sic] Crescas”; this, too, 
is an erroneous identification; cf. also Valle Rodríguez, "Exégesis de Abraham 
Ibn Ezra," 317 (the commentary, in manuscript, attributed to Isaac b. Joseph 
"Israeliy" mentioned there is also erroneously attributed; cf. Reif, Hebrew Man- 
uscripts at Cambridge University Library, 113 [Add. 1509.2]). That attribution to 
Asher Crescas is still maintained in Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts, 77. Valle men- 
tions also a Joseph b. Abba Mariy, supposedly in the same manuscript, but this 
is an error. On the erroneous attribution of a supercommentary on Ibn *Ezra on 
Genesis by Yeda'yah “Bedersiy” see Visi, “Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries,” 
76-77; “Ibn Ezra, a Maimonidean Authority," 119-21. In both the former article 
(142 f£) and the latter (121-22) he argues that the author of the supercommentary 
known as Avat nefesh is Yeda‘yah “Bedersiy,” who is identical, or at least probably, 
with “Sen Bonet de Lunel” (sen being a Catalan equivalent of don; incidentally, 
not attested in dictionaries). The same position is again argued by him in a more 
recent article, "The First Instant of Creation: Jedaiah [sic] Ha-Penini, Durandus 
of Saint Pourcain and the Ibn Ezra Supercommentary Avvat Nefesh,” Recherches 
de théologie et philosophie médiévales 77 (2010): 83-124 (85—86). It is unfortunate 
that the author, who reads French, did not consult H. Gross (n. 47), where he 
would have learned that this theory was already proposed by S. Sachs and rightly 
dismissed by Gross because Yeda'yah is nowhere mentioned as having been in 
Lunel (although he was also known by the appellative Bonen or Bonet, he lived 
in Béziers, Perpignan and Montpellier); see also Steinschneider, "Supercommen- 
tare," 124. The similarities between certain passages in the anonymous com- 
mentary and in the writings of Yeda'yah “Bedersiy” may as easily be explained 
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as copying, or “borrowing,” from Yeda‘yah and not that he was the author. The 
text of the supercommentary has now been edited in Kreisel, ed., Hamiyshah 
qadmoney meforshey R? [sic] Avraham Ibn ‘Ezra. 

See Friedländer, Essays, 233-35. It is unfortunate that this has neither been stud- 
ied nor edited. The author obviously had a good foundation in philosophical 
writings, grammar and science. 


Chapter 4 


Christian Spain, Part | 


Provence, Catalonia, Aragon 
(to fourteenth century) 


In this chapter we shall consider the commentators who lived in Christian 
Spain; that is, those territories conquered from the Muslims and which ulti- 
mately comprised the kingdom of Aragón-Catalonia! (and sub-kingdoms of 
Valencia and Majorca, and later Sicily, and the region of Provence). There are 
no known commentators from alicia. The kingdom of Castile and Leon and 
fifteenth-century commentators will be discussed in the following chapter. 

Obviously, the Bible served as a central theme in many philosophical or 
ethical treatises or sermons, as well as qabalistic writing and the Zohar, but 
such works are only referred to here in a comparative way and are not in- 
cluded as true biblical exegesis. 


Provence 


With the exception of some scholars and others who had migrated from the 
Muslim parts of Spain, the Jews of Provence (which was part of the king- 
dom of Aragón-Catalonia during much of the medieval period, and hardly 
“southern France” as many scholars are accustomed to write)? did not know 
Arabic and so were dependent on Hebrew translations of scientific and philo- 
sophical work, particularly of Maimonides. At the risk of oversimplification, 
we may say that they were also divided generally between those who adhered 
more closely to the traditional studies of the Torah with the commentaries 
of Rashi and his school and the dialectic of talmudic interpretation associated 
with the famous sages of Provence, on the one hand, and those with inter- 
est in secular topics, such as philosophy and poetry and literature, on the 
other. The commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra, some of which were written by him 
in Provence, were well known to this latter group, and that tradition was 
continued by the Ibn Tibbon family of translators-commentators. The other 
tradition was reflected in the biblical commentaries of the Qimhis (David, 
although a supporter of Maimonides, demonstrated little knowledge of phi- 
losophy or science in his own writings). 

The Ibn Tibbon family, primarily known as translators of various scien- 
tific and philosophical works, included some biblical commentaries. 
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Judah Ibn Tibbon (d. before 1190) originated from Granada and lived 
in Malaga, Seville and Lunel. The statement constantly repeated by writers 
that he “fled” to Provence because of the Almohad (so, not “Almohade,” the 
Spanish spelling) persecutions is not supported by any source and is chron- 
ologically unlikely. The birth of his son in Lunel coincides with the begin- 
ning of those persecutions in al-Andalus. Judah translated a few Judeo-Arabic 
books into Hebrew and is perhaps best known for his “ethical will” to his 
son; there he mentions in an offhand manner his commentary on the last 
chapter of Proverbs, of which nothing apparently survives.” 

His son Samuel (ca. 1160—1232?) was born in Lunel; he lived also in Arles, 
Béziers and (primarily) Marseille, and traveled in Egypt and North Africa. 
He became an even more important translator and author than his father. 
Both wrote philosophical commentaries (Judah, a brief composition on the 
existence of God and creation; Samuel, a more important philosophical ex- 
position of Gen. 1.9, in which he clearly expressed his view that the world was 
not created in time).* Samuel wrote a commentary on Ecclesiastes (probably 
sometime before 1221). He also wrote, or at least intended to write, a com- 
mentary dealing with all the esoteric "secrets" of the Torah.? 

Uniquely among our medieval exegetes, Samuel expressed some skepti- 
cism as to the authorship of Ecclesiastes (Kohelet), traditionally attributed to 
Solomon. He noted the talmudic statement (B.B. 15a) that in fact Hezekiah 
and his “helpers” wrote all of the books attributed to Solomon (Proverbs, 
Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes), and added that indeed it would have required 
a great deal of time to collect and arrange all the allegories and statements 
contained in these works.? Nevertheless, he finally seems to accept the tradi- 
tional attribution of all these books to Solomon. 

Of particular interest is his argument that Ecclesiastes was written first, and 
that in it "Solomon" had doubts about the immortality of the soul, in accord 
with the philosophers who (supposedly) argued for its corruption along with 
the body, but that in Proverbs and Song of Songs he came to the correct 
understanding of the soul’s immortality.’ This nevertheless appears to con- 
tradict his earlier statements that “who knows [whether] the soul ascends” 
(Eccles. 3.21) refers to perfection of knowledge, which few have, but those 
who do have that knowledge "rise" to attain it (an interpretation based on 
Maimonides, of course). 

As would be expected, his commentary is philosophical, but also “eso- 
teric" in the sense that he felt certain concepts were not intended for the 
uninitiated, and this in fact may explain the difficult and sometimes obscure 
nature of his writing. He indicates that he was aware of the “dangers” in 
what he wrote and even of the possibility of the work being suppressed. The 
commentary also contains allegorical interpretations of the creation of man, 
the trees of life and knowledge and other aspects of Genesis.? Very interest- 
ing is the statement that he wrote to Maimonides and asked him to write 
a commentary, or at least give a philosophical explanation, on Ecclesiastes, 
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Song of Songs and Proverbs, but that the letter arrived only after the death 
of Maimonides.” 

A commentary surmised to have been written by Samuel on Proverbs may 
actually refer to statements he made (also on Job and Psalms) in his com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. 1° Interesting is the fact that this commentary, along 
with his philosophical treatise and his son-in-law Jacob Anatoliy’s Malmad 
ha-talmiydiym, was mentioned by Simon b. Joseph (En Duran of Lunel) in his 
treatise in reply to Vidal Solomon; i.e., Menahém “ha-Meiyriy.”!! 

Moses, son of Samuel, like his father, was an important translator and 
author; dates uncertain, but after David Qimhi (ca. 1160—ca.1235), whom he 
cites. It should be noted that he is mentioned in a responsum (ca. 1252—53) 
of Ibn Adret.? He lived in Montpellier and also briefly in Naples. Moses, 
like his father and grandfather, was fluent in Arabic in spite of being born 
in Provence. He must have learned Arabic from his father. Isaac b. Jacob de 
Lattes (fl. ca. 1370) said that among his other works Moses wrote a "very 
wondrous” commentary on the entire Torah.? His supercommentary on Ibn 
‘Ezra has been mentioned in Chapter 3. 

His only surviving commentary is on Song of Songs.“ In his introduction, 
he says that it is intended to follow the method of Maimonides in his inter- 
pretations of passages of the book, and that of his father (Samuel). In fact, he 
cites his father, but this does not necessarily mean that he wrote a commen- 
tary on Song of Songs, as it could be from his commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
mentioned above.!° 

The introduction discusses the separate intellects, the "coupling" (in a 
physical sense, metaphorically) of form and matter, a type of metaphor to 
which he returns frequently in the commentary (for instance, kissing in the 
first verse 1s a metaphor for the conjunction of the soul with the separate 
intellect).^ Among the sources mentioned there, in addition to Aristotle, 
is a work by al-Farabi and also by Ibn Rushd ("Averroes"). Although his 
commentary is entirely philosophical allegory, he cited some other com- 
mentators (Ibn ‘Ezra, particularly; also David Qimhi, 13a; Ibn Janah, 21b); 
earlier sources include midrashiym and the mystical Sefer yesiyrah. As noted 
previously, he also “borrowed” from Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentary on Song of 
Songs without acknowledgment. He did not apparently know of Ibn 'Aknin's 
previously discussed commentary. He was at least one of the first (possibly 
the first) ofthe Spanish commentators to cite (11a and elsewhere) the midrash 
Yelamdénu. Most of the names of rabbis he cites are from the Midrash (if not 
otherwise specified, Song of Songs rabah, or so-called Midrash haziyt). 


The Qimhi family!" 


Joseph (ca. 1105—d. ca. 1170) was born probably in al-Andalus (he also did 
not "flee" persecution in Muslim Spain) but lived in Narbonne, which then 
was part of Spanish Provence (Bas-Languedoc).!® Joseph had as his students 
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his two sons Moses and David and also Menahém b. Simon of Posquieres, 
who composed his own commentaries on Jeremiah (1191) and Ezekiel.” 
These are of considerable interest particularly for their citations of earlier 
commentaries and grammatical works (Ibn Chicatilla, Ibn Janah and others), 
most of which information was derived from the commentaries and other 
writings of Ibn ‘Ezra, on whom he was heavily dependent (he may have been 
his student).?? He also cited Moses Qimhi frequently in both commentaries. 
Menahém uniquely maintained that Ezekiel's entire prophecy was in Bab- 
ylon, and not in the Land of Israel. Joseph's nephew Moses [b. Solomon?] 
wrote grammatical works derived in part from Menahém.?! 

Joseph Qimhi wrote a commentary on the Torah, of which only fragments 
survive, also in some citations from later writers, and on (all or part?) of 
the prophets (lost) and apparently on the Psalms.?? A commentary on Song 
of Songs has also been attributed to him.” His other extant biblical com- 
mentaries consist of excerpts on Job and Proverbs.”* His interpretations are 
frequently cited especially by his son David, including perhaps things which 
he heard from him (e.g., on Isa. 48.14, 51.6). He was adept, if not skilled, at 
poetry, and cited some “Judeo-Arabic” works in his writings.” 

Of interest is his reference to "philosophers" who said that God created 
Wisdom and gave it the power to create the heavens and earth, which opin- 
ion he of course rejected.” On the notion of providence, he wrote that even 
if a person does everything in his power, his “protection” is in the hands of 
God, who nevertheless commands him to do everything in his ability and 
knowledge for his own success, and when this has been done God then pro- 
tects him (very similar to the modern proverb “God helps those who help 
themselves").?" As with other commentators, he was influenced by Ibn ‘Ezra, 
for example (on Prov. 3.27) “borrowing” his previously mentioned explana- 
ton of Lev. 19.18 without mentioning his name. 

Moses (d. ca. 1190) also lived in Narbonne. He wrote commentaries on 
Job, and also on Ezra, Nehemiah and Proverbs (all of the latter three attrib- 
uted to Ibn *Ezra).?? It is easy to understand why his commentary, particu- 
larly on Proverbs, was long attributed to Ibn ‘Ezra, since it is very similar 
to his style, being far more grammatical in content than the commentaries 
either of his father or his brother and sometimes employing phrases coined by 
Ibn ‘Ezra. There, however, the similarity ends, for there is little of interest in 
any of his commentaries, which give the simple meaning, as he understood 
it, no matter how obvious, of every sentence.^? 

David (ca. 1160—ca.1235; Narbonne).?? His extant commentaries?! are on 
Chronicles,*” Psalms, "early prophets," "later prophets”*? and Genesis?^ — 
apparently written in that order. A commentary on Proverbs attributed to 
him 1s probably not his, nor is one on Ruth.” His grammatical works, writ- 
ten prior to his commentaries, also contain explications of biblical passages, 
of course. As in the case of Joseph, these have been excerpted as a “commen- 
tary” on Job." In addition, he wrote a work on the masórali and accents of 
the Bible.” 
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As did other scholars and commentators, he made a special effort to find 
accurate biblical manuscripts; ^? e.g., his commentaries on Gen. 1.31, 4.26, 
5.24, 25.1, 30.15, 31.2; Joshua 1.1; Judges 6.19; 2 Sam. 3.35; 2 Kings 4.25; Isa. 
43.14; Zech. 6.11; Ps. 109.10; 1 Chron. 2.55. 

He sometimes cites what he heard from his father (on Isa. 52.14 he cites 
his written works), but more often his brother Moses, to whom he refers as 
his “teacher.”*? He also frequently cited earlier Spanish commentators (see in 
the Appendix, names cited by Qimhi), and particularly Ibn ‘Ezra who was 
the source for much of his commentary, even when not specifically named. 
Surprisingly, he did not mention any of the French commentators, including 
Jacob b. Meir (*Rabenu Tam") or his brother Samuel (“Rashbam’’), although 
his father had cited the former; nevertheless, the influence of Rashi has been 
demonstrated." Unlike his father and his older brother Moses, he did not 
know Arabic, which limited his access to some commentaries. He therefore 
did not mention Qaraite works. ^? 

Qimhi became, after Ibn ‘Ezra, the most widely known commentator 
(although only for the prophetic books and Psalms; his real value is for those 
books on which we do not have commentaries by Ibn *Ezra), and since his style 
of writing is much simpler his commentaries also became, after Rashi, the most 
popular? His approach is generally that of "peshaf," or simple explanation, 
with only rare references to midrash (he, like earlier commentators, often used 
the term derash to refer to talmudic interpretations); in spite ofthe fact that it has 
been claimed^* that he had a "complex tradition" as to the meaning of peshaf, 
involving grammar, lexicography and comparison with other biblical texts." 

However, he was also aware of a deeper “hidden” (esoteric) meaning re- 
lating to such things as the nature of creation or the nature of God. In the 
"introduction" to his commentary on the Torah (the commentary itself ap- 
parently was never completed), he indicated his intention to write a separate 
treatise on this, which in fact he did. ^? In addition to the “introduction,” he 
also wrote an “allegorical” commentary on Genesis." 

He also discussed the ma'aseh merkabah (“work of the chariot,” first chapter 
of Ezekiel; published in so-called “rabbinical” bibles, with commentaries, at 
the end of Ezekiel). Although he mentioned "revealed" (nigleh) and “hidden” 
(nistar) aspects of the Torah, in fact his “allegorical” interpretation of the first 
few chapters of Genesis 1s more philosophical than esoteric. The garden of 
Eden is a parable for the “Active Intellect” (see index) but this Aristotelian 
concept is immediately combined with a neo-Platonic one: man was created 
as “pure matter” and placed in the garden as first, or head, of all the lower 
forms (2.8).*8 These ideas were probably taken from both Ibn ‘Ezra and Mai- 
monides, as indeed his discussion (2.9, 16) on knowledge as a ladder to ascend 
to (cognition of) God was “borrowed” from Ibn ‘Ezra (see my “Two Notes 
on Ibn *Ezra"). On Isa. 40.21, he engages in a lengthy discourse comparing 
the world to a “house,” in which man is a guardian or tenant, and if he is wise 
he will consider what the will of the “master” of the house is and take proper 
care of it and observe the commandments he is given. 
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Qimhi’s “rationalist” method of exegesis has perhaps been exaggerated.” 
He approvingly cited the statement of Samuel b. Hofniy (d. 1034; head of the 
Sura yeshivah in “Babylon” [Iraq]) that if the words of the sages contradict 
reason we are not required to accept their interpretation; but this is found 
already in the commentary of Ibn Bil'am (which of course he could not have 
known) and Ibn ‘Ezra, as noted.?? 

He was more polemical than any other biblical commentator, primarily di- 
recting his attacks against the Christians (particularly in his commentary on 
Psalms) but also against the Muslims.?! He cites his father (Isa. 24.22) that the 
text refers to the exile of the Jews between the Christians and the Muslims, 
and after many years in exile God will have mercy on the Jews and redeem 
them. From his commentary on Isa. 33.24—34.2, it appears that he expected 
a major war between the Gentiles (possibly Muslims and Christians) which 
would precede the redemption of the Jews. 

Of interest are his strong emotions about the redemption from the exile 
(see in index here) and the restoration to the Land of Israel, when the distress 
of the exile will be “a fleeting dream in our eyes because of the great rejoicing 
which will be ours in our return to our land," as he explained in the name 
of his father (Ps. 126.1, and see the end of the commentary on verse 6). He 
made other comments about the sanctity of the Land, such as his statement 
that only the people living there is able to achieve perfection of the intellect, 
noting that the habitation (of the earth) is divided into seven parts, the central 
zone or climate being that of Jerusalem and therefore its air 1s beneficial for 
health and wisdom (Ps. 7.3; see index here "climates"). 


Prophecy 


There is a difference between “prophecy” and “holy spirit” (rah ha-qodesh): 
prophecy comes to a man who is “wise, perfect in his qualities" and it comes 
usually in a dream; if it comes to him while awake, he loses all his powers of 
sense and is removed from the ways of this world. In that state, it seems to 
him as if a man 1s speaking to him, or he sees visions or else he only hears a 
voice speaking to him.?? “Holy spirit" comes upon a man who is engaged in 
godly things but he remains in control of all his senses and speaks in a normal 
way. However, the spirit causes him to speak words of praise and thanks to 
God, words of intellect and moral instruction, and also about the future. It 
was with this spirit that the Psalms were written. Even though David is called 
"man of God" (Neh. 12.24), which is only said of a prophet, nevertheless 
his Psalms were inspired by this “holy spirit" (and not prophecy; apparently 
Qimhi did not agree with Ibn ‘Ezra that David was, in fact, a prophet). Fur- 
thermore, there are levels of prophecy; for example, Daniel did not achieve 
the level of Isaiah, Ezekiel and the other prophets. Therefore, the books of 
Psalms and of Daniel are included in the “Writings” and not among the 
Prophets.?? See the index here, “holy spirit,” for other observations on this. 
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Some passages are interpreted by him as referring to the messianic age; 
e.g., Isa. 14.1, which he says is to be interpreted in two ways: a literal refer- 
ence to the return from the Babylonian exile and also the future messianic 
era. Isa. 30.26 he claims was interpreted “by the majority of commentators” 
(he copied this from Ibn ‘Ezra) as referring to the future and some took it 
literally, “and this is not correct.” Some understood it to refer to the good to 
come in the days of the messiah, “and so it 15," but it can also be understood 
to refer to the days of Hezekiah; he states that this was also the opinion of 
Maimonides.?? So all of Chapter 41 is understood as referring to the future, 
or indeed to God's protection of Israel in every generation. By contrast, Ibn 
"Ezra interpreted all of these as a historical reference to Cyrus of Persia. Many 
of the Psalms are also interpreted by Qimhi as referring to the messianic age, 
and in this also he differed completely from Ibn 'Ezra. 


Miracles 


While some miracles were a change in the laws of nature, the majority were 
not (commentary on Joshua 5.2). Yet as previously mentioned, elsewhere he 
wrote that among the things one must believe is "the change of nature in 
signs and wonders" (Ps. 111.10).°4 In general, he believed literally in miracles; 
the created “nature” of things allows the possibility ofa miracle “in potenti- 
ality”; that is, when God deems it necessary.” 


Ibn ‘Ezra and Qimhi 


As mentioned, he “borrowed” extensively from the commentaries of Ibn 
‘Ezra, only occasionally citing him by name.?? In his commentary on Psalms, 
he cited Ibn ‘Ezra repeatedly. He “borrowed” the lengthy explanation of Ps. 
119.1, including the explanation of the various numbers, and the expression 
“ma‘amad har Siynay,” entirely from Ibn ‘Ezra without crediting this; also on 
Isa. 63.19. 


Maimonides and Qimhi 


Not only did he borrow extensively from Ibn ‘Ezra, but also from Maimon- 
ides, especially the Guide"? see also Qimhi's lengthy discourse on idolatry 
(commentary on Isa. 40.21) — that no one actually believed that idols had 
power; rather, the early generations used them as symbols of the stars, etc., 
which they believed had power, and later generations forgot this and came to 
believe in the idols themselves; all of which is also taken from Maimonides.?? 
Indeed, Maimonides “illuminated our eyes about [many things] concerning 
which we walked in darkness before he came."?? 

In his "introduction" to the commentary on the Torah, he states that God 


created the world in (with) wisdom, for he and his wisdom are one, "not that 
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he is one thing and his wisdom another.” This recalls specifically the state- 
ment of Maimonides that God and his knowledge are one (and see Chapter 2 
on Ibn ‘Ezra on this). Qimhi there also stated that the days (of creation) 
were given their names, or numbers, only after all were created, since “in the 
movements of the heavens was [the beginning of] time.” 

In his commentary on Ps. 104.2 he explained further that the “upper heav- 
ens, which are the nine spheres” were created before the light on the first day, 
together with the “four foundations” (or elements: earth, air, water and fire) 
and these “circled” for 12 hours, because with the movement of the spheres 
time was created "at the end of twelve hours” (the obvious difficulty of how 
these 12 hours could be counted if time did not yet exist is not explained). 
Maimonides also stated, although in a much more sophisticated explanation, 
that “time belongs to the created things,” which also was the opinion of Ibn 
‘Ezra.°! 

Qimhi was not only strongly influenced by the views of Maimonides, but 
he was one of his ardent defenders. In the controversy over Maimonidean 
philosophy, launched first in Castile by Meir Abulafia (ca. 1165-1244), and 
then taken up again in the thirteenth century in Aragon-Catalonia, he sided 
against the powerful rabbi of Montpellier, Solomon b. Abraham, who led a 
condemnation of the “Maimunists,” and in spite of his advanced age Qimhi 
went to Spain (proper) to defend them. His travels took him as far as Avila 
in Castile, where he exchanged correspondence with Judah Ibn al-Fakhkhar 
(so is the correct spelling), a leader of the Toledo community and a staunch 
opponent of Maimonidean philosophy. Although Qimhi had some success in 
Catalonia, he failed to convince Judah. He died soon after this. 

Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy” (1249—1306)9 of Perpignan and 
Montpellier, which then still belonged to the kingdom of Aragón- Catalonia, 
was an important scholar who wrote extensive commentaries on the Mishnah 
and Talmud, as well as other works. He wrote commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, Psalms and Proverbs, and apparently wrote, or intended to write, also 
on Job and perhaps Song of Songs.°* 

In his introduction to the commentary on Psalms, he explains that all 
the books in the “Ketuviym” (“Writings”) were written by divine inspiration 
(“holy spirit"), and discusses the talmudic debate over Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes concerning this. 

He also discusses at length the nature of prophecy, which only comes 
to one who is perfect from birth in imaginative and rational faculties and 
becomes perfected in knowledge insofar as humanly possible.® At the time 
of prophecy, when the prophet is awake the sensual powers are dormant in 
most cases, and sometimes it seems in his imagination that a man speaks to 
him or that he hears a voice speaking. By contrast, divine inspiration comes 
to one perfect in his words of praise (of God) or intelligence or ethical in- 
struction, and God then arouses a spirit in him causing him to speak. David 
was an example of one who was not a prophet but was granted ruah ha-qodesh 
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(all of this, of course, is verbatim from David Qimhi’s introduction to his 
commentary on Psalms discussed above). In his introduction to the com- 
mentary on Proverbs, he said the same about Solomon. 

In the introduction to his commentary on Proverbs (6), he explains Prov. 
7.11 f£: the two “women” are allegorically form and matter (evil, or despic- 
able, matter in the case of the ishah zarah; “foreign woman"); this was the 
interpretation of Maimonides. Very insightful is his realization that Prov. 
1.20 (hakhmah be-hiis) refers to Torah; few modern commentators have un- 
derstood this. 

With respect to astrology, or more specifically astral determinism, he 
warns that one must not be deceived to attribute the power of dominion to 
the heavenly forces (ma'arakhot; upper orders, or constellations), “whether 
generally or particularly, seeing in them [the cause of] actions on the earth, 
but should know and recognize that all of their actions are by the command 
of God.” 

The influence of both Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides is seen throughout his 
commentaries. He says (commentary on Psalms, 47) that faith must be based 
on one of three things: what is felt (sensed; ha-murgash), what is known (or 
evident, ha-mefürsam) or what is received (lia-meqübal), which is taken from 
Ibn *Ezra (see Chapter 2, on Knowledge). Directly from Maimonides is his 
explanation (commentary on Proverbs, 16) of meshariym (Prov. 1.3) as mean- 
ing that if one goes to one side excessively he must incline completely to the 
other side in order to find the right path, and "the philosophers" (e.g., Mai- 
monides) compared this to a thin rod which bends to one side and cannot 
properly be made straight until it is bent to the other side (cf. “Guide” I. 59). 
Also, on the verse “God established the earth by wisdom" (Prov. 3.19) he 
explains (41) “wisdom” as an allusion to the existence of everything by means 
of the separate intellects (cf. “Guide” II. 6); cf. also on Prov. 8.22. There are 
other frequent references to or citations from the writings of Maimonides. 

He also sometimes cites, or alludes to, the commentary of Moses Qimhi 
(attributed to Ibn *Ezra). As was his way also in his mishnaic and talmudic 
commentaries, he never mentions anyone by name. He sometimes borrowed 
from Jacob Anatoliy's aforementioned Malmad ha-talmiydiym. He apparently 
saw, and alludes to, the commentary wrongly attributed to Joseph Qimhi 
(e.g., commentary on Proverbs, 20 and 23 and many others) and cites Da- 
vid Qimhi, Shorashiym; as well as Sa'adyah's commentary (frequently), from 
which it is evident that he read Arabic (which he would have learned in 
Perpignan) since that commentary was never translated. He also alludes to 
Ibn Gabirol, Mivhar ha-peniyniym (frequently), and other works dependent on 
Arabic proverbs such as Müsrey ha-fiylosofiym and Ben ha-melekh ve-ha-naziyr 
(frequently).°” 

He also quotes a story from “Mishley ‘Arav” (“proverbs of Arabia,” or of 
the Arabs), but it is not in Isaac Ibn Crispin’s collection of that name and 
is perhaps a Hebrew translation from an Arabic work®® (or he saw another 


, 
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collection of Arabic proverbs), and there are other citations of Arabic proverbs 
(e.g., commentary on Proverbs [fols. 106, 134, 169, 185, 221]). These same 
works are also cited in his large treatise on repentance, Hibür ha-teshüvah, 
written much earlier than his commentaries. His commentary on Psalms is of 
interest for numerous French, or Provencal, words (these may easily be found 
in Latin letters in the footnotes provided by the editor). 


Miscellaneous-Provence 


The commentary on Chronicles attributed to Rashi in Hebrew bibles with 
commentaries is not by him but by an unknown author, probably of German 
origin, who lived in Narbonne in the first part of the twelfth century. That 
commentary also cites explanations which he heard from one Isaac b. Samuel, 
also of Narbonne.°” 

There are fragments of a commentary attributed to Abraham b. David of 
Posquiéres (RABaD), Narbonne, ca. 1125—98; he lived at Posquiéres, Lunel, 
Montpellier and Carcassonne, all in Provence, and of course was famous as a 
commentator on the Talmud and a harsh critic of the legal code of Maimo- 
nides.’” Apparently Asher b. Saul of Lunel (dates unknown, early thirteenth 
century?) wrote a biblical commentary of which nothing remains. This is 
unfortunate, since judging from his other writings it probably contained qa- 
balistic references.’! In Montpellier around 1240 an unknown author com- 
posed a commentary on the Torah, “Leget qasar," which has not been edited. 
Apparently it also contains anti-Christian polemic and a certain amount of 
"mystical" interpretation; not, however, qabalistic. The author predicted 
the coming of the messiah in 1240.2? Finally, there is a brief commentary 
by Joseph b. Isaac “ha-Seniyriy” (thirteenth-century Provence) on Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings. While not particularly profound, this manuscript 
also contains some 172 Provençal words./? 


Aragón-Catalonia 


The Jews of Aragón and Catalonia, exclusive of Provence, were also some- 
what divided. In Aragón (only) there were communities where Jews still used 
Arabic in their daily lives, due to the relatively significant Muslim popula- 
tion. However, while cities like Zaragoza produced both Jewish translators 
of Arabic work and, to some extent, philosophers, few biblical commentaries 
survive from Aragón — a phenomenon for which I have no explanation. Cat- 
alan Jews generally did not know Arabic and tended to be more "traditional," 
with some literary and scientific work being produced by Jews who origi- 
nated from Muslim communities elsewhere 1n Spain, but in general adhering 
to rabbinical interpretation and the study of the Talmud. In the thirteenth 
century, another element was introduced, the mystical and esoteric doctrines 
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of “qabalah.” First emerging in thirteenth-century Provence and the so- 
called “Gerona circle” (see n. 82), it was widely disseminated through the 
commentaries of Nahmanides. While the commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra were 
known and quoted, not only by scholars but by “ordinary” Jews, they were 
incorporated into the new esoteric emphasis rather than contrasted with it. 

There was widespread interest in the study of the Bible, but again with 
an emphasis on esoteric interpretation and such minutiae as interpreting the 
"crowns," or decorative strokes on the tops of certain letters in the Torah. 
Nahmanides, for example, quotes the Midrash about a book which explained 
this and adds: "and this book is known and found [in the possession] of every 
man," and contains many “deep secrets,” referring to the book known as Sefer 
tagiyn (or tagey). This work deals with the special “crowns,” or strokes, on the 
tops of seven letters in Torah scrolls (see Menahot 29b). The book, which in 
fact includes other letters besides those mentioned in the Talmud, was attrib- 
uted to (biblical) Joshua, and is actually of uncertain authorship. The earliest 
text is that copied into the Mahzðr Vitry by Simhah of Vitriy, a student of 
Rashi. However, this does not explain the statement of Nahmanides that it 
is “found in the hands of every man.” Obviously, the “hidden,” or esoteric, 
aspect attributed to this work made it popular.” 

Joseph Ibn Zabara (so, not "Zabarra"), born ca. 1140 either in Barcelona 
or perhaps in upper Castile, is famous as the author of an important Hebrew 
literary work, Sefer sha'shü'iym (“book of delights"). He was also a physician, 
knowledgeable in astronomy, and possibly wrote commentaries on the Bible 
or at least parts of it (perhaps only Proverbs). This is evident not only in his 
own work but in two citations of him by the aforementioned Joseph Qimhi.”° 

Moses b. Shéshet (early thirteenth century), possibly the son of Shéshet 
b. Isaac Benvenist of Barcelona, wrote a short commentary, chiefly grammat- 
ical, on Jeremiah and Ezekiel; however, he moved to Iraq, and it is not clear 
whether he wrote his commentary there or in Spain.’° 

‘Ezra (b. Moses [?] or b. Solomon [?]) of Gerona; the name of his father, 
as well as the dates of his own life, are uncertain." He wrote a qabalistic 
commentary on Song of Songs, long erroneously attributed to Nahmanides, 
and apparently on Job; as well as the famous Igeret ha-qOdesh (on sexual inter- 
course), also wrongly attributed to N ahmanides."? 

A somewhat rambling and obscure poetic introduction to the commentary 
on Song of Songs nevertheless contains some interesting information; for in- 
stance, he writes that from the time of the revelation (of the Torah) there has 
never been a generation in which wisdom, knowledge of the divine Name, 
was not transmitted. There could be here more than meets the eye, since the 
German mystic Rabbi El'azar b. Judah of Worms described an actual cere- 
mony of the transmission of the secret of the Tetragrammaton to a disciple." 

He enumerates three classes of interpreters of Song of Songs: those who 
saw it as “words of profane love," whom he condemns harshly; the second 
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interpret it as the love of God for Israel (he does not deny this interpretation, 
only their application of it to the entire book); the third approach, that of the 
sages, is allegory and revealing the “mysteries and secrets” of the book. He, 
obviously, intends to follow that path. There is, however, more to it than 
that; undoubtedly this was part of the qabalistic propaganda of attempting 
to crown their mystical doctrines with the authority of the talmudic sages. 

Since his commentary is readily available in translations, there is little need 
to give a detailed account of it (important instances of his disagreement with 
Ibn ‘Ezra, and his apparent influence on Nahmanides, and also on Isaac Ibn 
Sahüla of Castile, are discussed in the relevant places here).°° 

Moses b. Nahman (11947-71270), known as RaMBaN and “Nahma- 
nides,"?! was born and lived in Gerona (Girona in Catalan), where he earned 
his living as a physician. He was descended from a long line of scholars, 
including the renowned Isaac b. Reuben al-Barjilunt (“of Barcelona"). His 
mother was the sister of Abraham, the father of Jonah Gerundiy (on whom 
see later here). Nahmanides was never a rabbi, a fact which he proudly de- 
clared, but he was one of the most important medieval talmudic scholars and 
taught many outstanding students. In addition to his talmudic commentaries 
and short treatises on aspects of Jewish law, he was a devotee of qabalah, and 
while no traces of that are to be found in his talmudic commentaries or legal 
writings, it is reflected in his biblical commentary. Judah b. Yaqar, a French 
or Provencal rabbi, one of his teachers, apparently introduced him to qabalah; 
although there is also a tradition that he learned qabalah from ‘Ezra of Gerona 
(nevertheless, it appears that this may be incorrect)? 

He began his commentary on the Torah in Spain but completed it in the 
Land of Israel, where he went in 1265 (or soon thereafter) and where he 
died. This commentary has been published many times, including some of 
the first books ever printed, but is still in need of a truly critical edition.?* 
Other than this, he is alleged to have written a commentary on Job.5? As pre- 
viously noted, the commentary on Song of Songs attributed to him is actually 
by ‘Ezra of Gerona. There are important observations on biblical passages 
also in various sermons. 

He stands in sharp contrast to Ibn ‘Ezra and yet bears comparison with 
him in some ways. He did not, of course, have Ibn ‘Ezra’s background in 
philosophy and science, nor his knowledge of languages; the few Greek terms 
he mentions were taken from Natan b. Yehiél of Rome’s dictionary or other 
sources (and see below, “Angels and Astrology" on Metatron). The same is 
true of at least one Arabic term, ddarjini (actually Persian, but Natan listed it 
as Arabic). Contrary to some, Nahmanides himself did not know Arabic.®° 

However, he also had a brilliant mind, honed by talmudic and qabalistic 
study if not by secular sciences. His Torah commentary was influential in other 
lands (Meir b. Barükh of Rothenburg [ca. 1220-93], for example, cited it in 
at least two of his responsa) and in subsequent centuries, particularly among 
qabalists, even outside of Spain; Moses b. Jacob of Kiev (1449—ca. 1520), 
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a qabalist, in a poem praised Nahmanides that he received ten portions of the 
mystical intelligence which descended to the world and that he was the third 
after Elijah the prophet in receiving the secrets of the ten sefiyrot.*” 


Relationship to his predecessors 


It is no surprise that he often disagrees with Ibn ‘Ezra®* (whom he calls 
"Rabbi Abraham," although like Nahmanides himselfhe was not a rabbi, such 
titles were often merely a term of respect), although most often agreeing with 
him;?? but it is surprising that while clearly basing his own commentary on 
what Rashi wrote, he almost always differs with him. Yet his disagreements 
are rarely harsh," merely stating the interpretation of one or the other of 
them and saying “and this is not correct,” or "and what is correct is...," or 
"what is correct in my view’; both expressions, among several others, bor- 
rowed from Ibn ‘Ezra. However, not only did he borrow terminology from 
him, as mentioned elsewhere here, sometimes he borrowed an explanation 
without acknowledgment (e.g., Ex. 20.3, ed. Chavel 1: 390, that “no other 
gods” means the angels and all the heavenly host); some instances of his de- 
pendence on Ibn ‘Ezra have been noted in Chapter 2. One of Ibn ‘Ezra’s 
students was Meir of Trinquentaille (France), whose son Natan became, iron- 
ically, one of the teachers of Nahmanides’ in spite of which he apparently felt 
no obligation of respect for his teacher’s teacher. 

His frequent disagreement with Rashi contradicts the pious claim in his 
introductory poem that he closely follows his interpretation, which he there 
extols. He also refers there to Ibn ‘Ezra, with whom “we will have open 
chastisement and hidden love”; in fact, he agreed with him far more than he 
did with Rashi, to the point where it is possible to say that one of the main 
purposes of his commentaries was to refute those of the latter.?! Indeed, it is 
quite probable that Ibn ‘Ezras own harsh view of the commentary of Rashi 
influenced Nahmanides. Even in his talmudic commentaries, he also some- 
times disagreed with Rashi. 

Not only did he quarrel with the two “giants” of biblical exegesis, he also 
stated (based on the criticism of Ibn ‘Ezra) that what Sa‘adyah Gaon had 
written on Num. 22.20 is not correct, but neither is what Ibn ‘Ezra said there 
(Ibn ‘Ezra there cited Sa‘adyah). It should also be noted that just as he had a 
sometimes faulty translation of Maimonides’ “Guide” (see below), so also he 
cited texts by Ibn ‘Ezra which are not to be found in our present editions.” 

He frequently relied upon statements by Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, 
especially in his “strictures” on the Mishnéh Torah of Maimonides; although 
in his earlier talmudic commentaries and legal writings he had constantly 
disagreed with Abraham.?? He rarely cites David Qimhi’s commentaries ex- 
cept for a few places: in one instance he cites him indirectly as “one of the 
grammarians" (Gen. 6.4; Deut. 15.1), and he mentions him directly on Gen. 
35.16, and borrowed an explanation from him (“he was a young child of 
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24 months”) on Ex. 2.6, without citing him; and possibly he is intended 
(“some say”) on Ex. 16.4. He also borrowed from his commentaries without 
mentioning the source in several other places.?* 

Even more surprising, given his general opposition to “philosophical ra- 
tionalism,” is that he frequently cites Maimonides with great respect and 
often in agreement, not only with his legal interpretations but also with state- 
ments in the “Guide” (the exceptions to this usually have to do with com- 
mandments where he disagreed with him also in his “strictures” on Séfer 
ha-misvot [Book of Commandments]). As noted, sometimes his disagree- 
ment with a statement in the “Guide” was the result of a faulty translation of 
the Arabic text, apparently either that of Judah al-Harizi or that of someone 
else?? In places where he had serious disagreements in matters of law, he 
often referred indirectly, or by allusion, to Maimonides and it was left to the 
reader to understand.”° 


Characteristics of his exegesis 


His approach is entirely different from that of Ibn ‘Ezra in that on the one 
hand it is far more “traditional” (that is, dependent on rabbinical teachings, 
especially midrash). Of the “fourfold interpretation” previously discussed, he 
employs derash (homiletic, or rabbinical, exegesis) and sod (esoteric meaning) 
far more than the other two, although he is at pains sometimes to indicate 
that he gives the peshat, or plain meaning of a verse.” He justifies his use of 
derash by stating that the example of Rashi gave him permission to do the 
same.?? On the other hand, it was equally innovative in a different way, by 
introducing (or at least propagating) qabalistic interpretation. 

While it is incorrect to label his exegesis as “theological” (there were no 
real Jewish theologians in the medieval period, and certainly no systematic 
theology such as is encountered in Christian writings),"? his commentary set 
the standard for what might be called “religious-traditional” and “religious- 
esoteric” interpretation. By the first term, I mean the essence of his com- 
mentary as closely adhering to rabbinical interpretations found not only in 
both the Babylonian and “Jerusalem” Talmud but also in such works as Sifre 
(Sifriy), Sifra, Midrash rabah (anlike Maimonides, he had access to all of these 
medieval biblical homilies*®®), Pirgey de-Rabiy Eli‘ezer, Mekhilta (although 
some references to this are apparently to another no longer extant midrash on 
Exodus), Midrash Tanhtimah and Midrash Tehiliym, among others. He utilized 
the Aramaic Targiim Onkelos, for which he had in some places a different text 
(this would be important for scholars dealing with that translation). He did 
not always agree with these midrashic interpretations, although usually he 
did and his reverence for them contrasts with the position of Ibn ‘Ezra (see 
Chapter 3, text at n. 10). Nahmanides was a “literalist,” accepting as literally 
true every statement in the Torah (and the Bible in general) and in most of 
these midrashic sources. 
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His esoteric approach explains his otherwise surprisingly harsh rejection 
of the accepted rabbinical principle eyn müqdam ü-me'ühar be-Torah (“there is 
no ‘early’ or ‘late’ in the Torah”); that is, chronological relationships are not 
strictly maintained. Contrary to this, he wrote: "this 1s the correction [the 
explanation] of these passages. ..for it is impossible to cut them with a knife 
to antedate or defer a thing,” and particularly not to suggest that a passage 
belongs elsewhere in the text (as did Rashi there). 1°! 

Interestingly, the alleged commentary on Job (see n. 85) contains little 
qabalistic interpretation, and as previously noted the qabalistic commentary 
on Song of Songs attributed to him is actually by ‘Ezra of Gerona. ? There 
are times when Nahmanides used the word qabalah in its normal meaning, 
simply “tradition”; the same is true of such expressions as “by way of truth,” 
which often simply means the correct understanding of a word or verse (e.g., 
Lev. 23.36, 25.23, 26.15; Num. 14.14). This is true of other qabalists, who 
often used such expressions in their normal meaning. Most recent writers 
have focused, however, on the esoteric or qabalistic aspect of his commen- 
tary (and thus primarily on Genesis), which in fact is only a small part of the 
total, ignoring the fact that its central characteristic is religious-traditional.!° 
Once again, to understand Nahmanides solely as a qabalistic innovator is 
completely to misunderstand him. 


Esoteric, or qabalistic, interpretation 


There are few references in his commentary to strictly qabalistic ideas only 
remotely connected with passages discussed, and these properly belong to a 
discussion of qabalah in general.!°4 Here we are concerned only with esoteric 
interpretation of texts and his overall approach. There is no question that 
Nahmanides developed an interpretation (not essentially qabalistic) of the 
Torah which was on the one hand traditional and on the other innovative, 
according to which virtually every statement in it can be interpreted on dif- 
ferent levels. As one writer put it quite well: 


Torah [according to the position of Nahmanides] thus provides the 
marker according to which human existence, in general, and the history 
of the Jews, in particular, can be measured, compared, and examined. 
At the same time, it provides insight into the workings of the material 


world. 99 


It appears that, unlike other commentators, he had little concern with being 
understood by ordinary readers, particularly with regard to his often lengthy 
esoteric explanations (see also below, on the Sabbatical year). Thus, he wrote 
in his introduction not to “reason reasons or think thoughts" about any of the 
“hints” contained in his commentary, for he was certain that no one could un- 
derstand or grasp his words at all other than from a “wise recipient" transmitting 
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them to the ear of an “understanding recipient,” where that term (mequbal) 
can have the double meaning of one who has learned tradition or (obviously 
here) an adherent of gabalah.!° 

Nahmanides quotes also the well-known saying of the sages: 


In that which is greater than you do not seek, what is stronger than you 
do not investigate, what is wondrous to you, you shall not know, what 
is hidden from you, do not ask; understand what is permitted to you, for 
you have no business with hidden things. 


A mishnah (Hagigah 2.1) which he does not cite says that one who investigates 
four things 1s as though he were not alive: what 1s above (the heavens), what 
1s beneath (the earth, or the netherworld), what is before (the creation) and 
what is after (the end of the world). In this regard, it 1s strange that he cited in 
various places a responsum of Sheriyrah Gaon that it is forbidden to explain 
such things as the secret of the chariot (of Ezekiel) and mysteries of the Torah 
except to one “in whom are seen the signs that he is worthy of this”; yet in his 
commentary and elsewhere Nahmanides wrote about these things, whether 
or not the reader understood. ^? 


Secrets of the Torah, or the Torah as secret 


The Torah, all of it given by God to Moses, predates the creation (a rabbinical 
tradition which was developed into a qabalistic doctrine).'°? It includes such 
things “in prophecy” as the “act [secrets] of creation" (ma'aseh beréshiyt) and 
the “act of the chariot” (ma'aseh merkabah; the vision of Ezekiel).!9* This 
apparently relates to his earlier statement in a sermon that he did not know 
any place in the Torah which alludes to ma'aseh merkabah, the “upper char- 
iot” (knowledge of God); but the “chariot of the palaces” (a mystical notion; 
“ascent” to the heavenly throne) was “perhaps” an oral tradition until Ezekiel 
and Isaiah gave it support.!° 

Nahmanides also cites the statement that the Torah “was written in black 
fire upon white fire” (J. Talmud Shegaliym 6.1; Song of Songs rabah 5.11). His 
student Solomon Ibn Adret, in his rebuttal to the polemical challenge of the 
Muslim writer Ibn Hazm of Cordoba (eleventh century) that if the Torah was 
literally written in fire, then it was a physical thing and could not thus have 
existed without space (thus, prior to creation), replied that the statement that 
the Torah was written as black fire upon white fire is an allegory and symbol, 
although metaphorically the Torah is compared to fire in various biblical 
passages. 

All of the “secrets” of creation, including the functions and nature of 
everything created, were revealed to Moses, apparently including the secrets 
(sitrey) of the "chariot." Solomon also received all of his wisdom from the 
Torah and from it learned the “secret” of the natures of everything, which 
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would seem to make him equal to Moses, clearly contradicting the talmudic 
tradition, and statements of Nahmanides himself elsewhere, that only Moses 
achieved such a level. The only difference between Solomon and Moses, 
according to what Nahmanides said here, would be that Moses received his 
knowledge directly through revelation, but the end result of the degree of 
knowledge would be the same for both. He cites a translated book called 
Hakhmata rabata (Aramaic, “great wisdom”) of Solomon. This, of course, is 
the apocryphal book Wisdom of Solomon, originally in Greek.'"! 

Not only does the Torah contain allusions to, or symbolism of, everything 
which exists in the earth below and the heavens above, “we have in our hands 
a tradition of truth that all of the Torah is entirely names of the Holy One, blessed 
be he” (my emphasis).!? In the introduction to his commentary, he explains 
that the “oral Torah” or interpretation received by Moses along with the 
written Torah provided the explanation of these names (that is, apparently, 
he considered the “oral Torah” to be esoteric interpretation of the written 
Torah). This is consistent with his general approach to the Torah; everything 
in it may be interpreted on two levels: literal and metaphorical (including, but 
not exclusively, esoteric meaning).!? 

Since not only every word but every letter in the Torah contains great 
mysteries, he wrote that a scroll of the Torah is not fit to be read in the syna- 
gogue if even a single letter is missing or incorrectly written, even if it is a let- 
ter the presence or absence of which does not alter the meaning of the word. 
This opinion was accepted as law by Yom Tov Ishbili (born ca. 1210, lived 
probably all of his life in Zaragoza), who wrote that thus he had received from 
both his teachers (Aaron b. Joseph ha-Lévy and Solomon Ibn Adret, students 
of Nahmanides).!* This is the only instance (in medieval Spain) known to 
me where a qabalistic notion was used as a basis for law; in later centuries, 
of course, attempts were made to introduce such concepts, and also from the 
Zohar (a forgery by Moses b. Shém Tov de León, d. 1305, and others), into 
legal decisions. 


Magic (Theurgy) 


Of course, the concept of various divine names, composed of combinations 
of certain letters, is an ancient one in Jewish tradition but Nahmanides goes 
far beyond this into the realm of magical qabalah. In his previously men- 
tioned sermon he stated: "all of the Torah in its entirety is the names of God 
and in every section [parashah] is the name by which the thing was formed 
or done or in which that matter was established." There is, he says, a special 
book called Shímüsh [read Shimüshey| Torah (*use[s|] of the Torah") which 
explains which divine name is found in each section and how that name is to 
be used; but “we have a tradition" that the entire Torah literally consists of 
the names of God.!? This "magical," or theurgic, teaching includes the idea 
that in Ezekiel are revealed the “names” by which a man may resurrect the 
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dead, and the knowledge of the “name” of 72 letters by which the “righteous 
of the generations” can kill and bring to life.!!° 

He gives further explanations of how various names of God were used to 
perform miracles, and the difference between Jacob, who used only the name 
Shaday (see below, “God and Miracles”), and Moses (Gen. 17.1). Without 
ever saying so, he clearly disagreed on this also with Ibn ‘Ezra (and with Hai 
[Hayye] Gaon whom he cited), who wrote that “whoever says that by (using) 
the name of God great deeds (“miracles”) can be done does not understand 
the meaning of the name." Maimonides went even further, asserting that 
some had made "lying statements" putting together whatever letters they like 
to form an alleged divine name which has magical powers.! 7 Nahmanides' 
views will be detailed further in the Section "Magic and astrology." 

Not only was he an adherent of qabalah, he shared some of the most ex- 
treme superstitions of his age, such as the belief that on "the night of the seal" 
(the holiday of Hoshana Rabah) the head of a person who is to die during the 
year does not cast a shadow; see his commentary on Num. 21.9 (this from a 
physician!).!/ 


Typology 


Typology, sometimes called “prefiguration,” has long been used by Christian 
scholars in relation to the reinterpretation in the Gospels and Pauline letters 
of Jewish biblical events or symbols as a “sign” or foreshadowing of events in 
the life of Jesus, or eschatologically (apocalyptically) for future events. Sim- 
ilarly, Christian writers from the early Fathers through the medieval period 
(and indeed beyond) have employed such symbols, often in polemics against 
Jewish teachings. Yet only recently have Jewish scholars become aware of 
this concept in relation to the commentary of Nahmanides, chiefly due to an 
article by Amos Funkenstein.!? 

In agreement with a long tradition," Nahmanides (Gen. 2.3) refers to 
the six days of creation as a sign for the six ages of the duration of the world, 
6,000 years. However, he also gives a unique esoteric interpretation to this: 
during the first two days of creation the world was entirely water and nothing 
was perfected in it, which symbolizes the first 2,000 years in which no one 
"called on the name of God," except for the creation of light on the first day 
which symbolizes the millennium of Adam who recognized his creator. The 
third day represents the third millennium, from the time when Abraham “at 
the age of 48" began to call on the name of God and concluding with the 
revelation at Mt. Sinai; the fourth that of the two Temples; the fifth began 
“172 years after the destruction of the [first] Temple, in which the nations 
began to rule." 

Aside from the fact that this generally differs from other such schema, and 
particularly the Talmud, ?! there are serious problems with the chronology 
of the last part. According to this, the date would be 241 C.E. (using to 
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medieval calculation of the date of the destruction of the Temple as 69 C.E.), 
at which time nothing significant happened with regard to the Jews; the 
dates, however, are symbolic: the second Temple was begun 172 years after 
the destruction of the first one, according to him, and thus another period of 
172 years is needed to balance the symbolism.'?? 

Yet the sixth millennium is said to be the period at the beginning of which 
was the rule of the “beasts,” the kingdoms who did not know God, and at 
the end of which (or, apparently, in the tenth part) will come the redemption 
from exile at the hand of the messiah “ben David,” specifically 118 years after 
the beginning of the millennium (or 5118; 1358 C.E).!? The seventh day, 
the Sabbath, alludes to the world to come.!** His disciple (follower, not liter- 
ally his student) Bahya b. Asher Ibn Hallawa, writing in 1291 (ironically, the 
very year when Nahmanides elsewhere had predicted the coming of the mes- 
siah “ben Ephraim,” see note), copied all of this almost verbatim in his own 
commentary, changing it only to observe that this prediction possibly refers 
to the coming of the messiah “ben Joseph” and that by 1403, at the latest, 
will the messiah “ben David” come. Nevertheless, he later contradicted this 
and calculated the year of the “redemption” as 1336.1” See further “Exile 
and Redemption,” at the end of the section “Non-esoteric interpretation”. 

From Ibn ‘Ezra Nahmanides learned another “mystery,” that of the shem- 
iytah, or Sabbatical year (Lev. 25.1), which is like the Sabbath day and this 
is one of the great “secrets” of the Torah. While acknowledging Ibn ‘Ezra, 
he nevertheless proudly asserts this as his own innovation: “bend your ear to 
hear what I am permitted to let you hear about this in the language which I 
will let you hear, and if you merit it you will understand.” The great “secret” 
is that the Sabbatical year, like the Sabbath, is intended for rest and contem- 
plation of God and the creation, and each day of the week alludes to the days 
of creation and so the six years leading up to the Sabbatical year allude to the 
six millennia as mentioned above, and the Sabbatical year itself is a sign, or 
figure, of the world to come.!”° 

There is nothing unique in his “typology” of the things which occurred 
to the Patriarchs being interpreted prophetically to relate to later generations 
and events, quoting a midrash (see note): “everything which happened to the 
‘fathers’ is a sign for the 'sons'" When one of the prophets understood such a 
sign and it was brought forth from the “power of decree” to an imaginative, 
or simulated, deed (by which he means the kind of symbolic actions engaged 
in by various prophets), the corresponding “decree” (what is to happen to the 
people) will also be fulfilled.'?” 

A surprising aspect of this is his insistence that Abraham “sinned” in tell- 
ing Sarah to say to the Egyptian ruler that she was Abrahams sister instead 
of his wife (Gen. 12.13), and also that he “sinned” in leaving the Holy Land 
because of famine (since God would have provided for him), and that because 
of these “sins” God decreed exile in Egypt for his descendants. Judah b. Mo- 
ses Hallava (fourteenth century, Tortosa), whose father was a great scholar, 


, 
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objected to this interpretation that it was contrary to specific talmudic state- 
ments governing punishment (and illogical to assume that all of his descend- 
ants would be punished because of his alleged wrongdoing). On the contrary, 
he claimed, the descendants of Abraham in Egypt were righteous and the 
reason they were brought there (by God) was to strengthen them and prepare 
them, in their servitude, for service to God.'78 

Indeed, for Nahmanides the Torah contains “prophecies” of all future 
events which were to happen to the Jews, for everything is contained in it. 
Ibn ‘Ezra had also used “typology” in his previously mentioned statement 
that the Song of Songs contained allusions to all the events from Abraham to 
the time of the messiah. 


General esoteric interpretation 


God. He explains that Él and Shaday (Gen. 17.1) are both descriptive (adjecti- 
val) names (not necessarily disagreeing with Ibn ‘Ezra, who can also be un- 
derstood to mean that Él is not a “proper” name of God; see Chapter 2 on his 
discussion of God's names). The name Ehyeh, which God told to Moses (Ex. 
3.14), indicates the divine attribute of justice and is the same as the ineffable 
name Y-H-V-H, but combined in that is also the attribute of mercy. !7? See 
also below, “Miracles,” on the meaning of Shaday; there he stated that God 
did not make himself known to the Patriarchs by his special name, which in 
fact they knew “but not by prophecy" in the manner that Moses did. The 
Shekhiynah (“divine presence") is in the "upper Temple" (allegorically, the 
heavenly Temple, corresponding to that on earth) and is called sedeq (“jus- 
tice" or "righteousness").?? He also states “and God forbid that the thing 
called Shekhiynah or glory [kavod] is created external to” God (as Maimonides 
stated). P?! 

Miracles. He cites both the “Guide” of Maimonides and the explanation 
of Ibn ‘Ezra, particularly in the name of Ibn Naghrillah about the meaning of 
Shaday (see Chapter 2, n. 51), saying that this is correct, “for it is the attribute 
of might [,gevitrah] which conducts the world" and it is the name (or attribute) 
by which the “hidden miracles” are done for the righteous, “to save their 
souls from death and keep them alive in [times of] famine, to ransom them 
from the sword in war, like all the miracles performed for Abraham and the 
fathers” and all the miracles in the Torah. Also on Ex. 6.2 he cites at length 
the same explanation of Ibn ‘Ezra, which clearly was the source (except for 
the notion of changes in nature; see below) for his own theory of miracles; 
although even there he had partially to disagree with him (“he prophesies and 
does not know”).!°? 

According to Nahmanides, there are two kinds of miracles, “hidden” and 
“revealed.” The first includes those ordinary blessings given to the individ- 
ual, such as food and health, and of these he says “all the Torah is full of 
them.” The second are the general blessings promised to the entire people. 
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In both cases, they are granted only when the recipient is righteous. From 
these “open,” or revealed, miracles, one admits also the “hidden” miracles 
which are the “foundation of the Torah”; he again repeats that all the bless- 
ings of God are “hidden miracles,” for there is nothing in nature which de- 
mands that the rains should fall, etc. i? 

“Hidden miracles,” therefore, are all those events which might be thought 
to be natural or by natural causes, and even those obviously contrary to na- 
ture are considered “hidden” if not previously announced by a prophet, such 
as “Jochebed” (YOkheved) giving birth to Moses at the age of 130. He gives 
the explanation for this later (Gen. 46.15), citing Ibn *Ezra who expressed as- 
tonishment at this midrashic interpretation, finally rejecting it and the like ei- 
ther as agadic exaggeration or the opinion of an individual. Nahmanides says 
he must answer him, "lest he should appear wise in his [own] eyes" (cf. Prov. 
26.5) in contradicting the rabbis, asserting that she was literally the daughter 
of Levi and thus “very old indeed" when she gave birth to Moses. This is one 
of the “hidden miracles" which are the “foundation of the Torah." ?* 

So important was this concept of “hidden miracles" that he repeated the 
idea, and even the very words, elsewhere.!*° All the miracles performed by 
a prophet who announces them first, or an angel acting at God's command, 
are mentioned in the Bible, but those which are “done in themselves" to aid 
a righteous person or punish (“destroy”) an evil one are not mentioned in the 
Bible (Gen. 46.15). 

As stated in his previously cited sermon, everything in nature and all that 
happens to us is a miracle, without any aspect of "nature" in it, and this belief 
1s incumbent upon all who wish to have a "portion" (be considered faithful) 
in the Torah. According to the position he then held, there is really no nature 
(natural order), and since everything that happens is a "miracle," all these 
miracles involve a change in the nature of the world; however, this is not 
recognized ordinarily, as were such dramatic events as the splitting of the sea 
for Moses. He expressed his “amazement” at Maimonides “who diminishes 
miracles and strengthens nature" in claiming that miracles were not eternal 
but only for a specified time. 

Nevertheless, he changed his position in his later biblical commentary. 
While still maintaining that everything which happens is a miracle, these 
“miracles” do not, however, involve a change in the laws of nature. The only 
miracles which are a change in the laws of nature were those performed by 
Moses, such as the splitting of the sea. Here he apparently agrees with Ibn 
‘Ezra (although as noted his position on this was ambiguous). He also made 
a simple distinction between Ofdt, "signs," which were first told to the peo- 
ple before a prophet performed them, and moftiym, “wonders,” which are 
a change in nature (performed not only by Moses but also by Elijah and 
Elisha). ? 

There is another important difference between the “ordinary” miracles 
of health and long life, etc., for the individual, since even evil people may 


, 
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sometimes enjoy these, and the “general” miracles for the entire people; for 
when it is seen that rains always fall in the appropriate time (in the Land of 
Israel) and there is peace and well-being and victory over the enemies of the 
Jewish people, it will be understood by all the world that this is from God. 
This is also where he made his oft-cited observation that if Israel (the Jewish 
people) is “perfect” (righteous), none of the things which happen to them 
would be according to nature, “not in their bodies and not in their Land and 
not in their generality [population] and not in individuals,” for God gives 
everything as a blessing; however, (the people) Israel never merited this, nei- 
ther generally nor individually.'** 

Langermann is certainly correct that the main purpose in what Nahmanides 
repeatedly wrote was not to defend the veracity of miracles (self-evident) but 
rather "the integration of natural phenomena...into a comprehensive system 
that includes the supernal and divine realms” (actually, these are the same; 
supernal and lower realms would be better) and the description of the interac- 
tion between the various “components” (that is, the upper forces, nature, man, 
etc). P? But it is not just that the causality “described by the Greeks in their 
books” is recognized by Nahmanides; in fact, it is not a complete understand- 
ing of the world (and is therefore rejected by him). Rather, the “causative” forces 
are themselves part of the miracle. Furthermore, the interaction depends, in 
large measure at least, on the proper behavior of the Jewish people. This is not 
to say that others are excluded, but that to a greater degree the operation of the 
“miraculous” occurs in the historical life, and indeed the daily life, of the Jews. 

Creation. The creation itself, as well as the account of it, contains myster- 
ies. The world was created with (or through) the ten spheres (sefiyrot; qaba- 
listic term denoting the “emanations” of God's powers or attributes; not the 
same as the nine astronomical spheres). Réshiyt (Gen. 1.1; "beginning" is the 
sefiyrah called Hakhmah (“Wisdom”) “by which everything is established." ^? 
Yet he immediately offers the "simple" explanation that God created the world 
from absolute nothingness, “and there is not in our holy language [to de- 
scribe] bringing forth something from nothing [yesh me-’ayin; see, Chapter 2, 
n. 101 on this] except the [word] 'create"." " 

However, he then denies this traditional concept and states that nothing in 
the heavens above or below (the earth) was made from nothing; rather from 
absolute nothingness was brought forth a “very thin matter in which there 
1s nothing of substance.” 1#? This is the power of formation “to receive the 
form and bring it from the potential to actuality; and this 1s the prime matter, 
called by the Greeks hiyuliy [Gr. hylé]. 19 Elsewhere, he gave a somewhat 
different explanation of hiyuliy, erroneously attributed to Ibn #Ezra but in 
fact derived partially from Maimonides.“ 

Here is an interesting combination of qabalistic notions and philosophical 
ideas. According to both of the concepts mentioned by Nahmanides, the 
universe was emanated and not literally created. Not surprisingly, he was 
severely condemned for such an idea.1? Thus, curiously, Nahmanides here 
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sides with the very philosophers whom he elsewhere reviled, and against 
accepted Jewish tradition. 

He cites Pirgey de-Rabiy Eli'ezer, and also Genesis rabah, that the heavens 
were created from the “light of the garment [malbush; livusho| of the Holy 
One, blessed be he," which opinion he criticizes since the heavens are a 


moving body [composed of] matter and form and they were created from 
nothing, but the light ofthe garment is the first created thing from which 
the actual matter of the heavens issued, and [God] gave to the earth an- 
other matter not of the thinness of the first [the heavens], and this is the 
snow which is under the throne of glory, for the throne was created and 
from it the snow underneath it and from that was made the matter of the 
earth, which 1s the third thing in creation, ^6 


The qabalistic doctrine of the “divine garment" is more fully developed in 
later writings (and see below on Prophecy). 

He was opposed to the opinion of those of “little faith” (actually, Aristotle) 
that the universe came into existence of necessity. At the beginning of his 
aforementioned sermon he also referred to those who had no knowledge of 
God, like the inhabitants of “Rumaniyah,” or the Tatars; or the Sabians, who 
believed in the eternity of the world; and the “thinkers” (ba'aley "iyün; philos- 
ophers), who never heard [so] the Torah." 

According to him, eternality of the universe (in the sense of no begin- 
ning), as opposed to creation, would not allow for divine providence nor for 
the possibility of change in nature; furthermore, one who believes in this 
denies the essence of the Torah.’ 

Something which as far as I can determine has not been noticed is his belief 
that the creation was not necessarily a single, completed act in the past but 
theoretically could continue in the future. He may have been influenced by 
what Ibn ‘Ezra wrote about this.!? 

The Soul. In various writings, he maintained (in agreement with a mid- 
rash) that all of the souls ever to exist were created already on the first day 
of creation.?? The special human soul (neshamah) is not made from the 
"elements" (fire, air, water and earth), as is the animate soul (nefesh) shared 
with animals; nor (and this is very important) is it evolved, or emanated, from 
the separate intellects, but rather it is the "spirit of God, from his mouth, 
knowledge and understanding" (cf. Prov. 2.6).?! He mentions the opinion 
of "philosophers" (Aristotle) as to the three divisions, or classes, of "soul," 
and also the opinion of “those who say” that there is only one soul which 
combines in it the three "powers." In the end he decides in accord with the 
midrash that there are two souls, combining the various powers. ?? The soul, 
like the separate intellects, is eternal, depending on the observance of the 
commandments, and its "reward" is both in the “world of the souls" (after 
death) and in the “world to come,” after resurrection. °? 
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Elsewhere he wrote that the animate soul of man and beast are the same, 
and there is one death for all, and he mentioned the path of “the Greek” 
(Aristotle), according to which “investigators” (philosophers) considered the 
soul to be from the Active Intellect, “a sparking [hitndsés| of an effulgence 
[ziyv] and brilliance, very clear and bright, and from it came forth the spark 
[nisos; usually niysos] of the soul of the beast [animate soul].” This view he 
rejects, although here only implicitly, as is clear in his other writings. ?* The 
more strictly qabalistic notions regarding the soul (e.g., Gen. 49.33) belong 
properly to a thorough historical study of qabalah in medieval Spain, which 
remains to be done. 

Prophecy. In his commentary on Yevamot 49b (“all the prophets saw [God 
as if] in a glass which is not clear, but Moses saw in a glass which is clear"), 
he explains that Moses saw “the glory and beauty of the Shekhiynah” (the 
“Divine Presence") and sought to see more but was not allowed, as stated in 
Midrash Leviticus rabah Atay 

He also there cites Hananél b. Hüshiyel of Qayrawan (d. 1050; cited by ear- 
lier Spanish authorities) that to see the glory ofthe Shekhiynah “is not given to 
everyone, only to one who is wise, understanding from his own knowledge." 
Not surprisingly, Nahmanides disagreed with this (very close to the ideas of 
Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides), and wrote that the true explanation is that what 
the prophets saw “with the eye" was similar to “the appearance of the glory 
of God...like a consuming fire,” just as scripture says “[God] is seen eye to 
eye" (Num. 14.14); for the word "eye" in many places in the Bible means 
appearance (this explanation is found in Ibn Janah, which Nahmanides could 
conceivably have read in the Hebrew translation). In his commentary on that 
passage in the Bible, he gave a simple explanation that “eye” is like “appear- 
ance" and cited similar usages. What Moses intended in that passage, he says, 
was that the "appearance" of God is his name, by which he is "attached" to 
keneset Yisraél (“assembly [people] of Israel"), as it is said there, “for my name 
is in their midst.” Moses, however, “saw” through a clear glass with a vision of 
knowledge, which is tiferet Yisraél (“beauty of Israel”).!°° These terms are close 
to, but not quite, the qabalistic sefiyrot (“spheres”) of Knowledge and Beauty. 
Similar ideas are found in several places in his biblical commentary, and dis- 
cussed at length in Joshua Ibn Shu‘ayb’s supercommentary on Nahmanides.'? 

Important is his criticism of Maimonides that not all prophecy was by the 
agency of angels (Maimonides excluded Moses from this), although he agreed 
with him that when the Bible mentioned an angel appearing or speaking this 
was in a dream. Nahmanides cites numerous examples where prophecy was 
not in a dream nor was it by an angel (this does not contradict the previous 
statement that prophecy is usually by a dream; here he says only that some 
is not), and adheres to the rabbinical explanations of the differences between 
the prophecy of Moses and that of all others. However, in the case of the 
angels called “men” (anashiym), or the angel wrestling with Jacob, a special 
"glory" (kavod) is created in them, called malbüsh (“garment”). They then 
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may be seen by certain people worthy of this, such as the righteous or the 
"sons [disciples] of the prophets.” Nahmanides says that he is “not able to ex- 
plain" this; that is, he is unwilling to do so. This is similar to, but not identical 
with, the “divine garment” mentioned above.P?? 

Angels and Astrology. On Ex. 12.12, he explains "gods of Egypt" as the 
"upper angels," quoting Isa. 24.21 that there are angels of the heavens and 
angels on the earth. These were the angels who controlled Egypt, and the 
"fortune" (mazal) of the Egyptians and the angels of fortune over them were 
brought down.P? In accord with rabbinic tradition, every nation has its own 
"minister," or angel and, he adds, its own mazal (which can also mean planet 
or zodiacal sign) in the heavens. Since traditionally there are 70 nations, so 
the heavenly host consists of 70 angels which control them (Num. 11.16; cf. 
Septuagint, Deut. 32.8; Sanhedrin 17a; etc.). In more detail, on Lev. 18.25 he 
wrote that God gave “power of the lower ones [ha-tahtoniym| to the upper 
ones [ha-'elyoniym];" that is, power over them, and gave to each people in its 
land a certain star and mazal, “as is known in astrology" and these are called 
angels (or princes) of the nations. 

Only the Land of Israel, which is the center of the habitation "' and a spe- 
cial treasure (segülalt) to God, has no angel or governing power over it. There 
is also no guardian angel for the Jewish people; the archangel Michael, for 
example, is said to watch over and seek mercy for the people but does not rule 
them; see below on “eyn mazal le-Yisrael." ©! This view is similar to that of an- 
other contemporary qabalist, Asher b. David (grandson of Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres and nephew of Isaac “the Blind,” both important qabalists who 
had significant influence on Nahmanides).? 

He also accepted the views of Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides (without men- 
tioning either) that the angels are the “separate intellects,” adding “and it is 
known that some of them rule over the nations." ? The angels, which are 
separate intellects, are not seen by the eye because they have no body, and 
when they appear to prophets or “men of the holy spirit, like Daniel,” they 
are apprehended “in the appearance of the intellecting soul” when it reaches 
the level of prophecy (Num. 3233) M 

In his explanation of ‘Azazél (Lev. 16.8), he also mentions that all of this 
can be understood fully only by an investigation of the "separate intellects" 
and the "spirits within them” according to the wisdom of “necromancy” (ap- 
parently magic or divination in general).'® He concludes there: 


160 


and I am not able to explain, for it would be necessary to muzzle the 
mouth of those who think themselves wise [ha-mithakamiym] in [the 
sciences of] nature, who follow after the Greek [Aristotle] who denied 
everything other than what was sensed by him 


and he and his "evil students" thought that everything which they did not 
understand was not true. 
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He also discusses (Ex. 12.12) the name of the “messenger” of God who per- 
forms all sorts of actions, the “great angel” Metatron, the meaning of which he 
says is "showing the way,” as in the homiletic work Sifriy: “the finger of God" 
which showed Moses all the Land of Israel (he adds that he “heard” that in 
Greek a messenger is called mitator; it is possible that he got this information 
from a Greek-speaking Jew, either from Byzantium or Crete, for instance; 
however, it is not Greek but Latin).'°° 

He believed literally in the various classes of angels and their powers (cf., 
e.g., Ex. 3.2). The only “allegory” he is willing to admit is that the “court 
of God,” or the divine attribute of judgment (midat ha-diyn), is sometimes 
referred to as an angel (Ex. 14.19), but even this he understood literally that it 
“walked” before the Israelites to light the way for them.!^7 

Magic and Astrology. As mentioned above, Nahmanides was a believer 
in qabalistic magic, and also believed generally in the truth of magic and 
astrology (if he was aware of the harsh condemnation of astrology by Mai- 
monides, he gives no indication of it). Concerning the magicians of Egypt 
(Ex. 7.11), he cites an opinion in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 67b) that these were 
deeds of sorcerers and by the agency of “angels of destruction,” or angels of 
fire which work in a man without his awareness; “and possibly are so called 
the angels who dwell in the air in the spheres of the elements,” who are called 
"ministers" (sariym). 69 

While the Torah clearly prohibits consulting an "enchanter," or soothsayer 
(me‘onén) or “diviner” (menahésh) in the Land of Israel (Deut. 18.9—10), he 
there explains that these are not an “abomination” for which the Canaanites 
were dispossessed, "for all men desire to know their future, and engage in 
many wisdoms [knowledge] to know" this. In marked contrast, his cousin 
Jonah b. Abraham Gerundiy wrote that all "soothsaying," determining pro- 
pitious or inauspicious days or times for any action, or consulting astrologers 
or diviners, is forbidden; specifically adding that these were the practices of 
the Canaanites for which they were dispossessed from the Land, exactly the op- 
posite of what Nahmanides maintained.'? Another difference is that while 
Nahmanides considered the prohibition to apply only to the Land of Israel, 
it 1s clear that Jonah saw this as a general prohibition for all times and places. 

One ofthe forms of idolatry which he says was practiced by ancient nations 
was the worship of the stars and planets, since God “appointed them to all the 
peoples and gave to each a star or planet,” but not to be worshiped by them; 
they nevertheless made images of them according to the astrological "power" 
of each of these. The first class of idolatry, according to him, was the worship 
of angels, “which are the separate intellects.”!’” Note that only the worship of 
these things is condemned by him, not the belief in their efficacy. 

He cites “the book of the moon,”!”! by a scholar of “necromancy” (magic 
in general, especially prediction of the future), according to which when the 
moon is in a particular zodiacal sign, one may make a “picture” (astrological 
chart) indicating the time and the name of the angel (the names of the angels 
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as found in that book) controlling the sign to predict what will happen in a 
particular case. 

Magicians, or sorcerers (mekashefiym), however, are able to change the ap- 
pearances, or the powers, of the “upper forces” and therefore it is proper that 
the Torah prohibited this in order that the world should remain according to 
its natural order (not literally "natural," of course, since as explained above 
everything is a miracle). “Many have ‘made themselves pious’ in stating that 
there is no truth in magicians at all” (Ibn ‘Ezra, see below; also, especially, 
Maimonides, M.T., Mada‘: “‘Avddah zara,” 11.16); but, Nahmanides says, “we 
are not able to refute things which are widely known to the eyes of those who see.” 

Astrologers also know the future by signs of the zodiac, and so also magi- 
cians who know signs of birds or their voices by which to predict the future. 
The obvious question, which he does not address, is that if magicians are 
able to control the upper forces, why is this not a limitation on, or at least an 
interference with, the power of God? 

Only at the end of his lengthy discourse (Deut. 18.9—10) does he state that 
while none of this was prohibited to the Canaanites, or other nations, and on 
the contrary it is knowledge which Solomon “learned” from those nations, 
it is prohibited to the Jewish people, for whom God has instead appointed 
prophets to whom are revealed what will take place. Nevertheless, there is 
truth in what sorcerers, magicians and the like do. This is also intended to 
contradict Maimonides (above), who wrote: 


all these things are lies and deceit, and [one] who believes in these and 
similar things and considers that they are true and things of wisdom, but 
[only that] the Torah prohibited them, is only one of the fools and lacking 
in knowledge. 


Thus, while not denying the truth of astrology or magic, he believed that 
these were prohibited to Jews, and this explains his harsh disagreement (Ex. 
28.30) with Ibn ‘Ezra concerning the ‘üriym and tumiym of the priestly breast- 
plate (which Ibn ‘Ezra, on 28.6, appears to have explained astrologically; and 
see the “short recension” of his commentary on Ex. 28.30);!”? yet he also 
disagreed with Ibn ‘Ezra’s explicit statement that there is no truth in magic 
and that the Torah did not prohibit things which are true but those which are 
false.’ According to Nahmanides, astrology and magic are “true” but pro- 
hibited, but this prohibition apparently does not extend to qabalistic magic. 

It is surprising that he ignored the talmudic prohibition of this, particularly 
the statement of Rabbi ‘Aqiyva about astrologers (those who try to determine 
the propitious time for performing an activity).!”*4 Also surprisingly, he makes 
no mention of the famous rabbinical statement “eyn mazal le-Yisrael"; that is, 
Jews are not controlled by astrological signs or fate. ^ 

However, in his aforementioned responsum (see n. 174) he cites the con- 
trary opinion in Shabbat (1562) that Jews are controlled by fate, and notes that 
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although the binding decision is not like that, nevertheless belief in fate and 
astrology is not in the category of magic. This was certainly not the view of 
one of the leading scholars of Lunel of the preceding generation, who wrote 
very sharply against the minority opinion in the Talmud that fate does con- 
trol the Jews, stating that it is contrary to biblical passages and to tradition 
(qabalah here does not refer to the esoteric doctrine) and to “what is seen to 
the eye,” that God responds to individual appeals, but he explained that even 
righteousness does not prevail in the case of one born under a constellation 
which decrees that he should be lacking in the things mentioned. "^ 

Yom TOv Ishbili, the previously cited student of Nahmanides, wrote that 
because of this dictum, Jacob and Esau were born as twins, so that the world 
should understand that the righteousness of Jacob was from himself and not 
by control of a planet or from the nature of his father and mother (i.e., they 
were undeniably righteous but this had no influence on Esau and thus also 
not on Jacob). 

Bahya b. Asher, who usually agreed with Nahmanides, wrote extensively 
on this in his commentary and did cite the prevailing talmudic opinion, but 
stated that this only applies to "Israel [the Jewish people] in general," but not 
to individuals; further, he wrote that Israel indeed 1s affected by "fate" but is 
not under the “dominion” of the planets and stars since they and everything 
were created for the "righteous," but the planets do have dominion over 
the nations and idolaters. Yet elsewhere he apparently contradicted this and 
wrote that God established the order of the stars and gave them power over 
the lower orders, according to which they cause good or harm in this world; 
possibly he there also referred to the other nations and not to Israel.’ 

Ibn ‘Ezra, although he wrote at length about astrology, strongly opposed 
the belief in astral determinism, noting that God removes the Jewish people 
from the influence of the stars (planets) as long as they observe the command- 
ments, and thus the sages said “eyn mazal le-Yisraēl.” t"? Menahém b. Solomon 
"ha-Meiyriy," who often depended on Ibn ‘Ezra, wrote nearly the same thing. 
Jacob b. David Provengal (late fifteenth century, Marseille and Naples, which 
then were under Spanish control) wrote that the mazalot and “ministers” 
(angels) are “guardians” of the world, but that the light of the “wise soul” is 
very thin and pure, and if the body is drawn after it (adheres to it), then the 
“ministers” will not recognize it and the mazalot will not find it, and there- 
fore the rabbis said “eyn mazal le-Yisraél.”'8° 

It is likely that Bahya, and perhaps also Ibn ‘Ezra, was influenced by Abra- 
ham bar Hayya, who explained that while all the “nations” have a particular 
astrological sign governing them, the Jewish people do not have either a sign 
(mazal) or a star which governs them. “This is clear, for it has already been 
established that the planets [signs] and stars and all the world were only cre- 
ated for Israel [the Jewish people}.”!*! 

In his sermon “TOrat ha-Shem temiymah” Nahmanides expressed his be- 
lief in astrology in even stronger terms, condemning the “chief of the 
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philosophers [Aristotle], may his name be blotted out” (! an expression used 
only for an enemy of the Jewish people), who denied many things of this 
kind “which many saw and [of] which we have seen their truth and which 
have become manifest in the world.” He further denounces that “notorious 
man” (Aristotle) who believed only in knowledge acquired by the senses 
and not “spiritual” knowledge and thus said that magic and sorcery is noth- 
ing and only natural forces act in the world, concerning which Nahmanides 
says it is “well known” that this is not so.!8? There he mentioned that “even 
among the philosophers” was yet another magical work, “Séfer a-l-1-I-s-m-s" 
(Ar.talismat, astral magic or the “drawing of celestial forces upon terrestrial 
ones” 183), which may refer to an unknown translation of such a work.!*4 


Non-esoteric interpretation 


As noted previously, by no means is his commentary entirely, or even pri- 
marily, of an esoteric nature. Almost the entire books of Leviticus and 
Numbers, for example, are explained in a straightforward manner, with 
some important implications for legal matters (particularly on the Sabbatical 
and Jubilee years; later given a qabalistic interpretation by his disciple Bahya 
b. Asher). In the “traditional” approach, he was concerned to explain the 
“simple,” or contextual, meaning of a verse, especially in contrast to what 
he considered to be the incorrect interpretations of Rashi and sometimes of 
Ibn ‘Ezra. While he often referred to midrashic or rabbinical interpretation 
as allegory, primarily he accepted literally everything in the Torah, or more 
accurately, everything has both a literal and allegorical meaning. This in 
itself is not new, of course; Rashi and other commentators also interpreted 
the text in this manner. 

Some of his explanations are of a grammatical nature (although he was by 
no means an expert in Hebrew grammar and relied on earlier writers); for 
example, his discussion of asiylüt (“refusal, taking away"), explaining that 
even though it is stated that God "spoke" to the elders of the people and 
"took of the holy spirit" for them (Num. 11.17; he understood this in the 
medieval meaning of "impart"), they did not hear directly from God but 
from Moses. He criticizes the “copyists” (translators), who gave a different 
interpretation, by which he apparently means the Aramaic translation attrib- 
uted to Onkelos.!®° 

Of interest is his explanation of the “Ten Commandments” as being di- 
vided equally between those which are for the “honor” of God and those for 
the benefit of man, and that the first five refer to the (Commandments of) the 
written Torah and the remainder to the “oral Torah” (the Talmud). He states 
that “probably” they were written thus on two separate tablets, five com- 
mandments on each./?^ Yet even here he introduces esoteric explanations, 
citing Sefer yesiyrah and various rabbinical allegories, concluding "and the 
discerning will understand the secret." 
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More important is the disagreement over the nature of the “giving” of the 
commandments. According to Maimonides (“Guide” II. 33), all of the Ten 
Commandments, except the first two, were heard from God only by Moses, 
who then repeated them to the people (even the first two commandments, 
said together as one, were repeated by Moses so that they could be understood 
separately); thus, only the first “voice” (the combined first two command- 
ments) was heard by the people directly from God. Nahmanides disagrees and 
insists that “certainly” all the Ten Commandments were heard by the people 
from God, including the first two which they “understood” (separately) as did 
Moses. The rest of the commandments, however, they did not “understand” 
and Moses had to explain them. The argument did not end here.'®” Another 
disagreement is on “Guide” I. 27, and related statements, discussed at length 
by Nahmanides, where his criticism is apparently correct. Note his observa- 
tion that what is said in the Aramaic biblical translations "are things known in 
qabalah, and their secret to those who know hidden wisdom."!?? 

He borrowed, without mentioning this, from Maimonides (M.T., Mada‘: 
"Yesodey ha-Torah,” 8.2, 3) that Moses is not the key figure in the reception of 
the Torah. In contrast to other religions and attitude to their founders, Jews 
do not “believe” in Moses or the signs he used but rather in “what our eyes 
saw, and nota stranger's; what our ears heard, and not another s," citing Deut. 
5.4: "face to face God spoke with you" (the people, and not Moses alone). 
The revelation, or “gathering at Mt. Sinai” (ma‘amad har Siynay; see index 
here) alone is the proof of the veracity of the prophecy of Moses; that is, all 
the people witnessed it. Nahmanides says that this is a great commandment, 
since if we believe in the prophecy of Moses alone and because of “signs 
and wonders” he performed, were another prophet or “dreamer of dreams” 
to arise and command the opposite of what is in the Torah and give signs 
and wonders, it might arouse doubt. However, since the Torah came to us 
directly to our eyes and ears without an intermediary any such attempt to 
contradict it can be defeated.'®? 

As stated, his commentary on Leviticus (and most of Deuteronomy) is 
almost devoid of qabalistic explanations, and at times the lucid style of his 
talmudic commentaries is to be found here, as when discussing in detail the 
types of forbidden fowl (Lev. 11.13, cf. his commentary on Hullin 62b where 
he mentions that he personally inspected various birds). His discussion of 
viable life at birth (Lev. 12.2), important for the history of medicine, clarifies 
a problematic rabbinical statement (Niddah 31a) “if a woman produces seed 
first, the fetus is a male,” which according to him does not mean that the 
rabbis believed that women actually produce seed, but refers to the blood 
of the womb (of course, even according to his explanation the statement is 
biologically inaccurate). Incidentally, his attitude toward women was defi- 
nitely chauvinistic; note his explanation of the punishment of Eve in Gan 
‘Eden (“paradise”) being that women would not complain about the pains of 
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pregnancy or childbirth and that they would always obey their husbands and 
never again command him in anything (Gen. 3.16). 

Certain passages which one would think virtually “demand” a qabalistic 
interpretation are interpreted literally, or at least in accord with the homi- 
letic interpretations of the midrash or Talmud; such as Ex. 17.16 (“the hand 
on the throne of God") and, even more so, the revelation at Mt. Sinai (Ex. 
19.11—20) and the “creed” (Shema‘ Yisraé l; Deut. 6.4 f£), concerning which 
there is not a word of esoteric comment." Also surprising is that he made 
no comment at all on Ex. 20.15, that all the people “saw the voices" and the 
voice (sound) of the shofar; possibly because the explanation of Ibn 'Ezra 
appeared conclusive.'?! 

On Deut. 11.22, he explains *to cleave [attach|" to God as a prohibition 
or warning against idolatry (disagreeing again with Ibn 'Ezra) and that one 
should not imagine that there is any "essence" or reality in foreign gods — 
adding that it 1s possible that included in this ^warning" is that one's thoughts 
should be constantly on God, when walking in the way and in lying down 
and rising up, and possibly people of such a level are “bound in the bundle of 
life" (1 Sam. 25.29; usually a reference to eternal life) also in their lifetime, 
“for in themselves they are a dwelling place for the Shekhiynah.”!?? 

A rare example where he combined the possibilities of "plain" explanation 
with the esoteric is Gen. 6.4, the nefiliym, explained in tradition variously as 
giants or as the "fallen" angels. After citing the explanations of Rashi and Ibn 
"Ezra, both of which he implicitly rejects, he offers his own rational expla- 
nation (although incorporating midrash) of the decline of generations from 
the time of the flood (nefiliym thus being interpreted as "inferior"); while 
agreeing that "sons of God" refers to human beings of the generation prior 
to the flood, not literally sons of God but a superior category of people. Then 
he cites Pirgey de-Rabiy Eli'ezer concerning the fallen angels, adding that this 
is the best explanation but that there is a necessity to discuss at length the 
"secret" (sod) contained in jj ^ 

Very interesting in this respect 1s that the qabalist Isaac b. Samuel of Acre 
(who came to Spain in 1305 following the Christian conquest of Acre [Akko, 
in the Land of Israel]) is said to have explained the cause of the "fall" of the 
angels as due to their saying “What is man that You are mindful of him?” 
(Ps. 8.5). He then added that his teacher had told him that toward the end of 
Nahmanides' life a student of Nahmanides and a qabalist, “Rabbi Shéshet” 
(Sheshet b. Isaac Gerundiy, ca. 1240—1325), went to Acre, where Nahma- 
nides then lived, to ask the meaning of this secret, and he explained that he 
did not remember, since in his youth he had relied on memory and had not 
written it down.!?4 Shéshet was the author of a commentary on Proverbs, of 
no particular importance, written in very simple Hebrew for an apparently 
uneducated audience; he also wrote a supercommentary on Nahmanides on 
the Torah. ?? 
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Exile and redemption and the Land of Israel 


According to Nahmanides, all of the oaths in Lev. 26.16 are allusions to the 
first (Babylonian) exile; the 70 years of that exile were in retribution for the 
period in which the Sabbatical years were not observed, and the redemption 
from that exile was only due to God’s recollection of the covenant of the 
fathers and the (merit) of the Land of Israel. There was no promise to forgive 
the people their sins and restore his love of them as previously, nor even that 
all the exiled would be redeemed, for in fact only the tribes of Benjamin and 
Judah were restored; nor did even these repent with a full heart. However, 
the covenant of Deuteronomy refers to “this our [present] exile and to our 
redemption from it.” There is no specified time for its end, nor was there a 
promise of redemption from it, but it is dependent on repentance (neverthe- 
less, see above, on “Typology”)./” 

This second exile, at the hand of the Romans, was not due to idolatry, 
adultery and murder, said by the rabbis to have been the cause of the first 
exile, but due to non-observance or incorrect observance of the laws or due 
to “groundless hatred,” as the Talmud states (Yoma 9b). Furthermore, it was 
at the hands of a people far distant from the Land and who spoke a language 
(Latin) not known to the Jews (untrue, of course), and they were scattered 
abroad among the peoples to the ends of the earth. But with regard to the 
redemption from this second exile, there is the promise that all of the people 
will be redeemed, not just a part, and a promise of retribution against “your 
enemies," which are “the two nations who pursue us always"; i.e., the Chris- 
tians and the Muslims. There is the further promise “that our Land does not 
receive [tolerate] our enemies,” for ever since the exile “it has received no 
other people or language, and all try to settle it and it is not in their power” 
to remain. 

Nahmanides not only believed that the commandments may only be ful- 
filled completely in the Land, but that it is at the present an obligation to live 
there and even to fight against its conquerors. °S 

In general, he believed that the commandments were given to be observed 
in the Land. Note also his explanation (Num. 35.33) that while some laws 
were given to be observed both in the Land and outside it, transgressions 
in the Land bring special severe consequences (and see n. 196) because of 
the “glory of the Shekhiynah” (presence of God) which is there; all of this 
is similar to Ibn 'Ezra's statement (see Chapter 2, “Commandments and the 
Land of Israel). In some places he alludes to, and once specifically states, 
that the "essence" (‘iyqar) or main purpose of all the commandments is (for) 
the Land (Deut. 4.5); cf. Ibn “Ezra on 4.10 “for God knew that [the people] 
could not fulfill the commandments properly while they are in lands that 
have dominion over them." However, he clarified this by explaining that 
certain commandments, such as those pertaining specifically to use and care 
of the land, apply only in the Land of Israel, whereas others (“obligations of 
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the body,” including study of the Torah) apply everywhere; cf. also on Gen. 
26.5: “obligations of the body,” such as tefillin, marriage, etc., any law which 
is not specific to the Land, but apply also outside of the Land (cf. also on Deut. 
11.18). However, these are observed only that they should not be forgotten 
when the Jews return to the Land.!”? 

Although he did not mention it, clearly he also included “obligations of the 
heart,’ or commandments not related to a specific action, as obligatory every- 
where. Interestingly, he does not give an esoteric or qabalistic explanation of 
the categories of commandments generally, which his disciple Ibn Adret did 
not hesitate to do.?" Important is his statement that there is no prophecy 
except in the Land of Israel, which also was repeated by Ibn Adret. ^?! 

As noted previously, more than any other commentator or medieval figure 
in general (except, perhaps, Judah ha-Lévy), Nahmanides has been associ- 
ated with a love of the Land. There are numerous statements throughout his 
commentaries which show the centrality of the Land in his thought. How- 
ever, what has not apparently been realized is that he derived much of this 
from Ibn 'Ezra. For example, the notion that Abraham had observed all the 
commandments by the “holy spirit" even though the Torah had not yet been 
given, while influenced generally by the Talmud and midrash, was stated in 
those specific words by Ibn *Ezra (Chapter 2, n. 71), and this was repeated by 
Nahmanides.??? 


Customs mentioned 


He sometimes refers to current customs, such as wearing signet rings and 
other such things, or that women wore their nails long and painted them (on 
Deut. 21.11). Incidentally, it 1s important to point out that his reference (Gen. 
38.24, end) to the custom “in some lands of Spain" that an adulterous wife 
is handed over to her husband to kill her or let her live, as he wishes, does 
not refer to Jewish custom but rather that of the Gentiles (nor does it refer to 
Castile, where the law clearly demanded execution by the authorities for such 
an offense). While such law existed in parts of Aragón- Catalonia from early 
times, it also certainly was not normally practiced in his own period. 

He notes the custom everywhere of buyers bringing different types of 
currency to the market or to merchants to buy goods (Gen. 44.23).?? How- 
ever, his alleged letter from Acre discussing coins in biblical times 1s almost 
certainly a forgery.?* 

In his discussion of the language in which Joseph spoke to his brothers 
in Egypt (Gen. 45.12), which in his opinion was Canaanite (contrary to the 
opinion of all the commentators), he notes that “it is the way of kings and rul- 
ers to know languages," which was true to an extent in Spain, but generally 
not elsewhere; even in Spain the kings needed Arabic interpreters, but many 
knew Latin, at least. 
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He comments (Num. 26.13) on the custom of the Muslims “and all Jews 
living in their lands” to associate a family name with the patriarch or ances- 
tor (such as Ibn ‘Ezra or Ibn Susan; “ibn” meaning son, or descendant, in 
Arabic).?°° 

It is the custom of armies going to war that the soldiers eat all manner of 
abominable things and steal and engage in illicit sexual activity (ed. Chavel 
2: 458). Gentile hunters often make wax images of their dogs to place before 
religious statues to ensure success in their hunt (ibid., 461). Again while some 
may have done these things in Spain it certainly was not standard practice, 
or he may have been reporting what he had heard was the practice in other 
countries. 


Aragon-Catalonia: other exegetes 


Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (so, not Caspi; ca. 1279/80—ca.1340/45), also known as 
Bonafos de l'Argentera or simply Sen Bonafos, was probably born in Largen- 
tiére (not Argentiére, in the Alps) in then French Provence, but lived also 
in Tarascon, Arles, Perpignan, Barcelona, Majorca and Valencia. He was a 
prolific author, whose works include commentaries on most of the Bible.” 

He went to Egypt in 1315 with the hope of visiting and learning from 
Abraham, the great-grandson of Maimonides, but he was not successful in 
that plan. However, probably while there (or later in Perpignan), he learned 
Arabic.?7 Upon his return to Provence (Arles) in 1317 he wrote his first 
work, Tiyrat kesef, originally called Sefer ha-sod (“Book of the secret”). This 
work is an explanation of exegetical and philosophical principles for the un- 
derstanding of the Bible.?9? Its chief purpose was to explain what he called 
the "secrets" in the Torah, yet these are not esoteric interpretations (certainly 
not in the manner of Nahmanides, or even Ibn 'Ezra), but more philosophical 
or rational explanation of stories contained in the Torah. 

This book aroused opposition from Kalonymos (not “Qalonymos,” the 
name is Greek) b. Kalonymos, also of Arles, and his teachers, important rab- 
bis in Salon. Kalonymos wrote a reply (Teshiivah), criticizing Ibn Kaspiy for 
daring to set down philosophical interpretations for the public to read and 
thus potentially leading them astray from traditional beliefs.??? 

Later, Ibn Kaspiy composed a commentary on the Torah, Masréf le-kesef, 
which is essentially a simple explanation (although often verbose) of each 
verse — relatively devoid of philosophical content other than several references 
to Maimonides and some other works. 

As a companion to Ziyrat kesef, he wrote a commentary on the Prophets, 
intended to explain the "allegories and secrets," which he called Sefer ha- 
mashal and then changed to Adney kesef. In fact, this is very much a general 
commentary on the prophetic books, with very little in the nature either 
of allegory or esoteric explanation. Because this work was written in (then) 
French Provence, there are some French (rather than Catalan) glosses in j^ 
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Ibn Kaspiy spelled out in great detail his exegetical methodology. Essen- 
tially, this involved using the principles of formal logic, understanding of He- 
brew grammar and etymology (he considered this separate from grammar). 
He claimed that he viewed all of the Bible “in its simple [peshat] meaning, 
like the books of logic and nature [Physics] of Aristotle, except when the 
simple meaning is impossible" to convey the intent.?!! Unlike Maimonides, 
and other interpreters, he declared that he found no "secrets" or esoteric 
meanings in Proverbs, which he compared to the medieval anthology Müsrey 
ha-fiyosofiym.?'* 

He was above all a rationalist, and while frequently making comparisons 
with philosophical concepts his general approach to exegesis was to adhere 
to the “plain” or simple meaning (nevertheless, like his predecessors he also 
found allegorical meanings, particularly in Song of Songs; and perhaps Es- 
ther).?? In one place, he wrote that he did not wish to elaborate, “for all 
elaboration is of no benefit to fools and conciseness suffices for the wise" (Ad- 
ney kesef 1: 81). Nevertheless, in several places in his commentaries he alludes 
to (rarely explaining) “secrets.” For example, on Isa. 6.1-3 he alluded to the 
“work of the chariot” (ma'aseh merkabah; the vision of Ezekiel) and criticized 
“Ibn Tibbon” (“may his honor rest in its place”), which refers to Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon’s aforementioned commentary on Ecclesiastes.?* 

He insisted that “miracles,” or “signs,” mentioned in the Bible were not 
things that were contrary to nature; and in general he opposed the tendency 
of his time to elaborate the miracles and increase those mentioned. Never- 
theless, he confessed that he could not understand some of the "signs" or 
wonders performed by Moses or later prophets.7!° 

In addition to his commentaries as such, he wrote separate works devoted 
to specific topics in the Bible or interpretations in various philosophical 
works. Examples of the former are his works on the “work [act] of creation” 
(ma'aseh bereshiyt) and the ma'aseh merkabah. Some of his exegetical writings 
have not survived.?!6 Geviya‘ kesef (see Bibliography: Sources) is an interpre- 
tation of certain specific topics in Genesis and an explanation of “secrets” in 
the Bible alluded to in the writings of Maimonides. 

While he was an ardent follower and admirer of Maimonides (referring to 
him, or specifically to the “Guide,” as “the enlightener of the entire world,” 
ha-méiyr le-'olam külo), he was not afraid to disagree with him in several in- 
stances.?" An example of the influence of Maimonides is also his commen- 
tary on the ladder of Jacob (Gen. 28.12), previously mentioned in connection 
with Ibn Gabirol’s interpretation (see, Chapter 1, at n. 152 and Chapter 2, at 
n. 132). The entire universe is represented as a “ladder,” adding a reference 
to the Muslim philosopher al-Batalyawsi (see index here on him) and two 
different explanations by Maimonides.?!? 

Second to Maimonides, the greatest influence on Ibn Kaspiy was Ibn 
'Ezra, whose commentaries he accepted above all others (although some- 
times disagreeing, particularly in his Torah commentary Masref le-kesef?'?). 
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Nevertheless, at the beginning of his first work, Tiyrat kesef, 3, he elaborated 
on Moses actually having ascended not just to Mt. Sinai but to the heavens 
(cf. Yoma 4a), and returning to speak to the people and then re-ascending, 
and performing many great miracles. All of this is certainly in contrast, if not 
directly in contradiction, to the views of Ibn ‘Ezra. He also had great respect 
for David Qimhi, although in his grammatical work he criticized him (also 
others) for lack of knowledge of logic and of the Muslim philosopher Ibn 
Rushd ("Averroes"). 

He was himself severely criticized for some of his ideas, including his al- 
leged comparison of the Bible with philosophical books, but note that he spe- 
cifically said that “we cannot compare or equate the Torah to other books,” 
although it is possible to find a relation to other books by way of analogy. He 
also wrote that whoever does not have a thorough knowledge of all of the 
Torah has no wisdom at all.?7° 


The Land of Israel 


Ibn Kaspiy had a unique understanding of the relation of the ancient Israelites 
to the Land of Israel (see the index here, “Israel, Land of” for other views). 
He comments on the “equivocal” (homophonic) words gozal (“young dove") 
and gazal (“stole”), in relation to Gen. 15.9 (and cf. verse 7). He says that this 
is a perfect description of the generation that entered the Land, and consistent 
with the statement that they are “a nation devoid of counsel” (Deut. 32.28), 
for that generation was compared to a gozal (probably a copyist's error for 
gozeél, thief") in relation to their treatment of the Canaanites “in the opin- 
ion of many," including Joshua, who said that they “pursued” the Canaanites 
(Joshua 2.7). Further evidence is that “Moses” (i.e., the author of Deuteron- 
omy) compared the taking of Canaan to the taking of the Horite land by the 
descendants of Esau, or the land of the Rephaim by the Ammonites (both acts 
of force and stealing; Deut. 216247" 

Elsewhere, Ibn Kaspiy had commented that “many of our people” object 
to having taken the Land and considering it as their own, but there also he 
said that this is an example of divine providence and the decision of God as 
to whom to give the Land and from whom to take it. However, what he 
did not remark upon was that Rashi had already written the accepted expla- 
nation that God had the “power” to give to the Israelites the possession of 
the nations, and 


if the nations of the world should say to Israel ‘you are thieves who con- 
quered the land of the seven nations, they may say to them that all the 
earth is God’s who created it and gave it to whomever was upright in his 
eyes. 

(Commentary on Gen. 1.1) 
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Ibn ‘Ezra, who did not see the commentary of Rashi, gave a similar explana- 
tion for the despoiling of property of the Egyptians in the Exodus.” 

Later in his life, he appears to have considerably altered his position and 
argued for the restoration of a third Temple and also of the Land of Israel. He 
says “and we took it from the hands of Canaan, for so God willed” and after 
that the “first beast” (of the vision of Daniel, the four evil kingdoms, the first 
being Babylon) took it from us, and so each of the other kingdoms. All of 
this is an example of the repeated rise and fall of nations, as with the Muslims 
between themselves (he refers to the battles in the Land of Israel when the 
Mamelukes finally conquered it), and so among the Christians and between 
them and the Muslims, 


as in our day the Muslims [Mamelukes] took Acre from the Christians, 
and at first they took all of the land of Galilee and Syria, and so the Chris- 
tians took from the Muslims all the kingdom of Aragon and the island 
of Majorca.?”# 


Prophecy 


The nature of prophecy, a topic frequently discussed by our commentators, 
also occupied much of his thought, particularly the superiority of Moses over 
later prophets and the superiority of the prophets generally to philosophers.?”° 
Important is his attempt to explain what Maimonides wrote (“Guide” II. 32) 
that one who is properly prepared “necessarily” becomes a prophet, but that 
God can nevertheless prevent this. Originally, Ibn Kaspiy said that he would 
accept this on the authority of Maimonides, but later he concluded that this 
was one of the instances where the author concealed his true view from 
the “masses” and wrote what would be acceptable to them.??6 Surprisingly, 
he also deviates completely from Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides in saying that 
prophets could and did act in unseemly ways in order to impress their mes- 
sage on the imagination of the masses, citing as examples the very ones which 
they had explained were allegorical or in a dream. ??/ 

Bahya b. Asher Ibn Hallawa (Halleva or Aleva in Spanish; d. 1340)228 
was a student of the renowned Solomon Ibn Adret (Rashba) of Barcelona, 
whom he cites in his writings, ^?? but aside from that period he lived probably 
all of his life in Zaragoza, in Aragón (which explains his knowledge of Arabic, 
since as mentioned many Jews there knew that language). It is doubtful that 
he was a rabbi, nor do we know of any students he may have had. He wrote 
many works, including a commentary on the Torah (written in 129157 In 
addition, he commented on various passages of other biblical books in his 
other writings, particularly on Job (in detail) and on Jonah and Esther.??! 

His style of writing is remarkably good, demonstrating an excellent 
knowledge of Hebrew, and is clear and understandable (with the exception 
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of a few “rare” words). This, as well as the abundance of ethical instruction, 
certainly explains the later popularity of his commentary. His main source 
is the commentary of Nahmanides, which he frequently utilized and even 
copied verbatim.?? He had a substantial knowledge of talmudic and mid- 
rashic tradition, sometimes using even the most obscure minor midrashiym. 
Important scholars cited by him include Samuel b. Hofniy;?? Hananél b. 
Hüshiyél;??^ Isaac b. Todros, a student of Nahmanides and a qabalist and 
author of several works;??? a certain Natan?*° and Dan (b. Joseph?) Ashkena- 
ziy.” His citation of the Zohar is of interest??? 

The influence of Ibn ‘Ezra, only sometimes cited specifically, is also evi- 
dent in several places in his commentaries (some instances have already been 
mentioned in the previous chapter), and in his aforementioned commentary 
on Esther he wrote that Ibn 'Ezra's was the best of all commentaries on 
that book. Abraham bar Hayya (Hiyya) was another source. ??? Maimonides 
is constantly cited, often in agreement but sometimes not.” One citation 
of Hai (Hayye) Gaon on a mystical interpretation is from a forged respon- 
sum.?" He also borrowed at least once from the aforementioned qabalist 
Asher b. David, grandson of Abraham b. David of Posquiéres.?*? He clearly 
also utilized exegetical material in the philosophical-scientific work of Judah 
b. Solomon ha-Kohén Mosca of Toledo, fl. ca. 1250 (see below, “Miscella- 
neous” on him).?? 

References to the Provençal commentators are surprisingly few;^" it 
should be noted that his explanation of the derivation of the word tzitzit 
(siysiyt, fringes attached to a four-cornered garment) in fact is from Joseph 
Ezobiy of Perpignan (thirteenth century). 245 His discussion of the acquisition 
of knowledge is derived directly from Moses Ibn Tibbon's translation of the 
aforementioned Muslim philosopher al-Batalyawsi (this in spite of the fact 
that, as mentioned, he paid little attention to Provençal commentators). 4° 

In at least one instance, he repeated an interpretation of Song of Songs 7.1 
almost verbatim from Maimonides without mentioning his source: because 
the Jews were subjugated to the “four kingdoms” (see Chapter 2, at n. 46 on 
this), each of which demanded of them that they “turn” (convert) to the reli- 
gion of that kingdom, “and we today are under the subjugation of the fourth 
kingdom [Esau] which says ‘turn [that] we may look at you’; that is, that we 
may make governors of you and give you all sorts of governmental office.” To 
this the “Shulamite” (Israel) replies that there is no honor that could be given 
which would compare with the revelation (ma‘amad har Siynay), and that is the 
meaning there of the “dance at Mahanayim" (which is the allegorical name 
for Sinai). 

Curiously, while he knew Arabic, he cited few of the Judeo-Arabic com- 
mentaries except Sa‘adyah (several times), and once that of Ibn ‘Aknin on 
Song of Songs (see Chapter 1 on him), whom he calls “a certain philosopher 
of the sages of our Torah who was in Seville”; and since that commentary was 
in Arabic, he translated a section of it.?*? 


244 
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He explains the ceremony of blessing the new moon, recited while stand- 
ing because then one “receives [greets] the Shekhiynah,” or “presence” of God 
(Sanhedrin 42a) and it also testifies to belief in creation, which is the “es- 
sence” of the Torah. He adds other qabalistic notions about the “feminine” 
form of the moon which receives from the “masculine” sun, etc. 2? 

A somewhat daring qabalistic explanation is that the descent of the Shekh- 
iynah is also “necessary” for God, since kavod (“glory,” which he explains is 
God himself) receives an additional infusion of holy spirit thereby, and we 
have the “power” to weaken or enhance the might (geviirah) of God accord- 
ing to our actions??? It was this kind of excess which aroused the opposition 
of traditionalists, to say nothing of philosophers, to qabalistic ideas. 

After quoting verbatim Nahmanides' simple explanation of the stones on 
the priestly breastplate, he gave his own unique interpretation that not only 
the names of each tribe were inscribed on the stones, but also the letters ofthe 
names of the Patriarchs. The qabalistic significance of this is that thus there 
were six letters on each stone “to show that the six days of creation were de- 
pendent on [for the sake of] the twelve tribes," and altogether there were 72 
letters symbolizing the divine name of 72 letters "to show [instruct] about the 
establishment of the world which was created in 72 hours." ??! 

All of the vessels (table, menorah and other utensils) ofthe Tabernacle, and 
later the Temple, were made and placed in a special order, and each symbol- 
izes a particular “name” of God or letter of a name (Ex. any oe 'This, and 
other such qabalistic interpretations of the vessels, may in part explain the 
prominence of the large and elaborately decorated pages illustrating them 
in some Spanish Jewish biblical manuscripts. The Tabernacle 1s divided into 
three sections, corresponding to the divisions of "existence": the world of 
angels, the world of spheres (galgaliym; celestial spheres) and the lower, or 
physical, world. The corresponding sections of the Tabernacle are, behind 
the great curtain, in front of the curtain, and the courtyard (on Lev. 8.23). 


Commandments 


The exoteric (nigleh) aspect of Torah is the "simple meaning of command- 
ments," whereas the esoteric (nistar) is the “inner” or hidden meaning which 
the multitude cannot understand; the first 1s compared to silver and the sec- 
ond to gold; or to “words” and “speaking” (which are the written and oral 
Torah). While he discusses qabalistic aspects of the commandments, he gen- 
erally follows the “exoteric” interpretation of them, often with considerable 
originality.2?? The “Ten Commandments" are given a qabalistic interpreta- 
tion; they correspond to the ten spheres. ?5* 

Notable is his explanation of “an eye for an eye" (Ex. 21.24), which until 
the present time has been commonly misunderstood by many as a literal 
statement, causing denunciations of cruelty and wrath against the “Old” Tes- 
tament and Jews in general. Bahya cites, of course, the rabbinical statement 
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that the entire commandment refers to monetary compensation, but adds his 
own interpretation that were it to be taken literally it would be impossible to 
impose a wound on any part of the body of the offender which would exactly 
match the wound inflicted, so that the words “as he has done so shall it be 
done to him” (in the companion verse of Lev. 24.19) could never be fulfilled; 
thus monetary compensation is the only possible meaning??? 


Prophecy 


An interpretation which is essentially derash, and yet contains esoteric aspects, 
is his statement that three prophetic “callings” (where the term “call” is em- 
ployed) refer to the creation, the revelation of the Torah and resurrection. 
These relate to the beginning, the “middle” and the end of time; and also 
prophecy in general is a “clear proof” of divine providence, which in turn 
testifies to creation.?°° 

As did other commentators, he distinguished between “holy spirit” and 
prophecy (see index here on both), also mentioning the divine voice (bat q6l)**” 
which is on a lower level than either of these (on Lev. 8.8). Elsewhere (on Deut. 
33.8), he wrote that there are four levels of prophecy: the divine voice, the 
‘ariym ve-tümiym (of the priestly breastplate; see index here), the “holy spirit" 
and prophecy. 


Astrology 


Like Nahmanides, he was a believer in astrology and sometimes used astro- 
logical explanations in his commentary. In one such instance, he made the 
important statement that God “does not change nature except from great 
necessity,” which may indicate that he sided with those who believed that 
miracles are not (generally) a change in nature, contrary to Nahmanides.2?? 
His third way of interpreting the book of Esther, that of "intellect" (sekhel) 
is, in fact, astrological and qabalistic, concluding with a discussion of the re- 
demption from the present exile.??? 


Land of Israel 


Moriah (Gen. 22.2) refers not only to the mountain but to the entire Land; 
this is taken from Nahmanides on the same verse (and so all of his explanation 
there, although he does not mention his source). Ibn Adret also wrote “all of 
the Land of Israel was the [site of] the binding of Isaac," by which he appar- 
ently referred to the statement of his teacher (N ahmanides).7°° 

Concerning the blessing of Judah, that his kingdom would be established 
in the Land, Bahya said that in the words of Jacob’s blessing all the letters of 
the Torah are included except zayin (which as a word also means weapon"), 
“and the reason is that the essence of the victory of the kingdom of Israel 
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which comes from Judah is not by weapons like other nations, for the sword 
is the inheritance of Esau; but the kingdom of Israel does not inherit the 
Land by the sword and does not act according to the customs of nature and 
by physical power, rather according to merit [or] punishment by the power of 
the Almighty...," and when they do the will of God they succeed and have 
no need of weapons. ?9! Elsewhere, he praised the “wisdom” of the Land, 
noting that it is referred to as “land of the south” because it is the choicest of 
places, in the center of the climate of the seven climates of the world.?9? The 
Land is given to the Jewish people eternally, "and if they are exiled from it, 
in the future they shall return to it, for no other people or language [!] can 
settle or possess Saba 

Bahya, while less famous than Nahmanides, was no less profound in his 
commentary and other writings (unlike his “master” he was not, however, a 
talmudic scholar or decisor of Jewish law). 

His style of writing, while sometimes verbose, is easier to follow than that 
of Nahmanides and he deserves more recognition in the history of Jewish 
exegesis than he so far has received. 


Notes 


1 I use this expression rather than the commonly used (in English only) “Crown 
of Aragón" for several reasons: the latter is an inaccurate description of a king- 
dom which included Catalonia and the other areas mentioned; it was never so 
called in medieval sources; it is not now so called by most Spanish scholars. 

2 Provence, including Bas-Languedoc, was part of Spain from 1131 until 1258, ex- 
cept for Montpellier which remained in the kingdom of Aragón-Catalonia until 
1293, and the counties of Roussillon (including Perpignan) and Cerdaña until 
1463. See the two articles, one on French and the other on Spanish, Provence in 
Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish Civilization. Spanish scholars, of course, never make 
the mistake of referring to Provence in this period as "southern France." Obvi- 
ously, authors who lived after these periods are not included in the present study. 

3 In Abrahams, Israel, ed. and tr. Hebrew Ethical Wills (Philadelphia, 1948, and 
frequent rpts.) 1: 68 (text and tr.). 

4 Judah’s "Sha'ar ha-yiyhüd" in Gad, ed., Hamishah me'orot ha-gedoliym, 159—65; a 
fairly platitudinous and not very original essay (perhaps part ofa larger intended 
commentary on Genesis; such is referred to several times in his philosophical 
work). Samuel's Ma'amar yiqavii ha-mayim (see Bibliography) is a more exten- 
sive and important philosophical work. See the brief analysis in Sirat, History 
of Jewish Philosophy, 218—21. For a more detailed study, see Vajda, "Analysis of 
the Ma'amar Yiqqawu ha-Mayim" and Recherches sur la philosophie et la kabbale, 
13-31. Ravitsky, “On Aristotle’s Meteorologica and Ibn Tibbon’s exegesis of 
creation" (Heb.), 235-39 (in fuller detail in "Aristotle's Meteorology," 374 f£), 
deals with this topic primarily in his commentary on Ecclesiastes. Freudenthal, 
"Samuel Ibn Tibbon's Avicennian Theory of an Eternal World," is so far the 
most important presentation of his views; see also Gómez Aranda, "Aristotelian 
Theories in Abraham Ibn Ezra's Commentaries," 49 ff. Ibn Tibbon was harshly 
criticized by Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy” (on whom see later here) for 
his denial of creation; see on this Halbertal, Beyn Torah le-hokhmah, 69 ff., with 
some errors. Ibn Tibbon was quoted by Samuel Zarza (see Chapter 2 on him), 
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“Meqor hayiym" in Margaliyot tovah, 13a, 31a (three times, top and bottom) and 
31b (three times). More surprisingly, his Ma'amar yiqavit ha-mayim is cited by 
Nahmanides in his sermon on Kohelet (Kitvey 1: 187); it is perhaps doubtful that 
he actually read the work, for surely he would have been at least as harsh as 
Menahém “ha-Meiyriy” in condemning it. 

5 One manuscript, Escorial (Spain) G-II-2, which contains his Ma’amar yeqavū ha- 
mayim and the commentary on Ecclesiastes, also contains a commentary on Song 
of Songs identified as by Samuel Ibn Tibbon, but that is undoubtedly an error for 
Moses Ibn Tibbon; the manuscript was completed in 1398 (see Llamas, “Man- 
uscritos hebreos de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial," 26—27; Barco, Catálogo 1: 
203—04). On the commentary on Ecclesiastes (also in Parma MS. 272 and Esc. 
G-II-2), see the introduction to Anatoliy, Malmad ha-talmiydiym; it is also cited 
by Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy” in the last part of his Hibür ha-teshüvah, 
607; and by Judah Moscato in his commentary, *Qol Yehüdah," on the Küzariy 
of Judah ha-Lévy (in standard eds. of the Heb. tr. with commentaries). The 
manuscript was first described by Pietro Perreau in Bollettino italiano degli studi 
orientali (1878), which I have not seen (nor is it mentioned by Robinson, below). 
The esoteric commentary on the Torah is mentioned several times in his phil- 
osophical treatise Ma'amar yeqavit ha-mayiym (9, 13, 17, 117, 123, 128—29, 132). 
Robinson, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon's Commentary,” 118 n. 2, said that Samuel was 
preceded in his commentary on Ecclesiastes by Ibn ‘Ezra “and perhaps by other 
lesser figures as well" (my emphasis). Those "lesser figures" were, in fact, Sa'adyah 
Gaon, Ibn Bil'am and Ibn Ghiyath, whose commentaries have been previously 
mentioned here, each of which is far more important than Samuel's (on Ibn 
Ghiyath, see Chapter 1, notes 49 and 133; on Ibn Bil‘am, ibid., at n. 134). There 
is a translation by Robinson of Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
with an introductory study (with no mention of manuscripts, especially the 
important Escorial manuscript). Ibn Tibbon's introduction was also edited by 
Ruth Ben Meir in Maimonidean Studies 4 (2000): 23—43 (introductory remarks, 
13-22), who also announced plans for a complete edition. At last, Robinson’s 
edition was published (Jerusalem, 2016; the first part of the book is essentially a 
Hebrew translation of the English book). Robinson’s translation has occasional 
problems; e.g., translating mashal as “allegory” in Ibn Tibbon's discussion of 
Proverbs (221), giving the erroneous impression that this is what Ibn Tibbon 
thought the word means (for the correct meaning, “metaphor,” see Chapter 2, 
n. 11). There are other such errors. There is relatively little actual explanation 
of Ecclesiastes in the entire commentary, much of which is devoted to Proverbs, 
Song of Songs and Genesis, all of which are given traditional and literal interpre- 
tations. Its value is certainly not for exegesis but only for some insight into Ibn 
Tibbon's philosophical views. Interestingly, Ibn Tibbon utilized three treatises 
of Ibn Rushd ("Averroes") in his commentary (cf. 205, 215 of translation); see 
Steinschneider on Zerahyah b. Isaac b. Shealtiel Hen in Otsar [osar] nehmad 2 
(1857): 230, apparently unknown to Robinson, who although he discusses Ibn 
Rushd generally fails to note this. 

6 Robinson, "Samuel Ibn Tibbon's Commentary," text 91; tr. 104; Robinson's tr. of 
Commentary, 161, 190. 

7 Robinson, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon's Commentary," 112-13, 115 and notes; cf. Com- 
mentary, 202. 

8 Ravitzky, “Samuel Ibn Tibbon and the Esoteric Character of the Guide,” 103. 
This commentary was one of the main sources for David Qimhi’s so-called 
"allegorical" (actually, philosophical) commentary on Genesis (see n. 47); the 
editor of that was not aware of Ibn Tibbon's commentary. Important citations of 
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Ibn Tibbon, perhaps from this commentary, by Samuel Zarza (not “Ibn” Zarza) 
and “ha-Efodiy” (i.e., Profiat Duran) are quoted by Kasher, “Petiyhah she-be- 
kitvey yad,” 879 n. 29. 

Commentary, 161; introduction, ed. Meir, 32. 

See Ravitzky, art. cit., 88. Eisen, Book of Job in Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Chap- 
ter 4 (slight revision of his article in A.J.S. Review 24 [1999]: 263—300), offers a 
detailed analysis of Ibn Tibbon’s discussion of Job in his philosophical treatise. 
None of this concerns us here, however, since the few pages which Ibn Tibbon 
devoted to a discussion of Job are not exegesis as such. 

"Hoshen mishpat," 167; Ravitzky, art. cit., 91 n. 15, was misled by the confused 
account in Sarachek, cited there, into believing that Simon had “attacked” Ana- 
toliy’s work, which is incorrect, nor did he note the mention there of Ibn Tib- 
bon’s commentary. 

Manuscript cited by Gross, G.J., 373; not in the printed editions of his responsa. 
Moses was the author of several philosophical works and translated many of the 
works of Maimonides, “Averroes” and other Muslim scholars. 

Sha'arey Siyon, 42. Zunz, Zur Geschichte, 481, claimed that the manuscript ex- 
isted in London, but see Renan (Neubauer), Rabbins, 596. 'There is a possibility 
that his observations on Maimonides on ma ‘aséh bereshiyt (“act of creation") are 
part of this commentary; see Ibn Tibbon, Kommentar zum Hohelied, 44 n. 118, 
with ed. of the text, 595—602. He also wrote a commentary on the gemafriyot 
(meanings deduced from the numerical value of letters) of the Torah; see ibid., 
46. Neither commentary is mentioned in the inadequate article on Moses (part 
of the article “Ibn Tibbon") in E,J.?. Much of the bibliography is irrelevant to 
the Ibn Tibbons, and there are particular errors regarding Moses Ibn Tibbon. 
Isaac de Lattes also wrote a commentary on the Torah (manuscript), but since he 
lived when Provence was no longer part of Spain he is ignored here; see Tzeit- 
kin, “R Yishaq diy Lates...,” in Shnat6n (sic, Shenaton) 23 (2013): 223—51. 
Peyrüsh, ed. Halberstam, with no editorial introduction or notes. There is a 
new edition, Moses Ibn Tibbons Kommentar. Fraisse, the editor, claimed that one 
manuscript, which he used for that edition, is the "original" text and all the 
others are corrupt, but he provided no evidence for this. He chose only one 
sample from the many other extant manuscripts to compare with his preferred 
text. The translation is also not always exact (see also the critical review by Gad 
Freudenthal in Aleph 7 [2007]: 346—48). The introduction contains important 
information on Ibn Tibbon's writings in general. Peculiarly, and with no expla- 
nation, Fraisse has chosen to ignore Halberstam’s edition entirely and not even 
the notes make any reference to it (in fact, it appears that he was not even aware 
of this edition, since it is not in his bibliography; the "rabbis and professors" in 
Israel whom he consulted apparently did not advise him of that edition). Some 
excerpts dealing with the nature of biblical "poetic" books are translated in Ber- 
lin, Biblical Poetry through Medieval Jewish Eyes, 90—93. 

So also is the opinion of Ravitzky, Mishnato shel R? Zerahyah, 23, who lists 
several places in the manuscript of his commentary on Ecclesiastes where he 
commented on passages from Song of Songs. This precise page is also cited by 
Fraisse, editor of Moses Ibn Tibbons Kommentar, 99, but without any mention of 
the relationship to the commentary on Ecclesiastes. 

Here Wolfson, "Asceticism and Eroticism," is on firmer ground in finding 
"erotic" interpretation (see my criticism in Chapter 1, n. 165), although he has 
confused Ibn 'Aknin's interpretation with that of Ibn Tibbon. Unfortunately, 
Wolfson neglected to include Ibn Tibbon's commentary in his long bibliogra- 
phy. On “separate intellect,” see the index here. 
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The name is apparently derived from Heb. gemah (“wheat”) but under influ- 
ence of Ar. (qamh, qamht, *wheat-colored") it may have been pronounced “Qa- 
mhi” in Spain (including Provence), and “Qimhi” elsewhere (cf. Felsenthal, 
“Zur Bibel und Grammatik," an important article; cf. also Neubauer, Catalogue, 
throughout spelled “Kamhi,” and see R.E.J. 35 [1897]: 128. A manuscript, dated 
1347 [Madrid, B.N.] of David Qimhi's commentary on the Prophets, is vo- 
calized “Qamhi” [St. in H.B. 11: 133]). Nevertheless, to avoid confusion the 
traditional spelling of the name as “Qimhi” is used here and elsewhere (library 
catalogues in this country use the antiquated spelling “Kimhi” — as also do some 
scholars — and even sometimes "Kimchi"). 

It is interesting that Joseph's son David referred to his father (and not to himself) 
as “ha-Sefardiy,” a term which always meant one who has left Spain, in spite of 
the fact that Provence was a part of Spain; however, sometimes the term Sefarad 
was used to designate al-Andalus (Muslim Spain) in particular. Little is known 
of the life of Joseph Qimhi, but from his frequent reference to Arabic in his 
commentaries it is obvious that he originated from al-Andalus, perhaps Granada 
(like the Ibn Tibbon family). He certainly was not a student of Ibn Janah, as 
stated by Jacob Gil, “Rabiy [sic] Yosef Qimhiy ke-farshan ha-migqra,” 272, nor 
was he the "companion" (!) of Ibn ‘Ezra, as claimed in a subsequent article by 
the same author, “Rabiy [sic] Yosef Qimhiy sifrav ve-hashpa'otav," 369, which 
provides some details on manuscripts and published editions of his biblical com- 
mentaries (long known, of course, to bibliographers). There are other histori- 
cal inaccuracies in Gil's introduction there; for instance, the Almohads invaded 
Muslim Spain in 1145, and persecution of the Jews and Christians there did 
not begin until around 1160; thus, neither the departure of Ibn ‘Ezra (who was 
already in Italy by 1140) nor that of the Qimhi family had anything to do with 
this. Joseph, described by Gil as "taking up his staff and wandering" because 
of this persecution, would have been at least 55 by that time. Furthermore, he 
was already in Narbonne, where his son David was born in that year. The same 
incorrect statement is repeated by Cohen, Three Approaches to Biblical Metaphor, 
137, Joseph “fled from al-Andalus.” Independently, even as careful a scholar as 
Lipshitz, Pirgey 'iyün, 1, arrived at the same erroneous conclusions; also M. Perez 
(see n. 30) and, most recently, Grunhaus, Challenge of Received Tradition, 5. As 
usual with modern writers who simply repeat each other's mistakes, this myth 
has now become a "fact." 

See Menahém b. Simon (Bibliography: Sources); and Friedlander, Essays, 204 n. 
1 on one manuscript. See M. Barol’s important study, “Menahém ben Simon aus 
Posquiéres und sein Kommentar zu Jeremia und Ezechiel"; there (67), he cites 
all mentions ofthe author or his commentaries. Talmage, ed., Peyrüshiym, intro. 
14 n. 13, cited the offprint only of Barol (unavailable in U.S. libraries), and the 
editions of the commentary on Jeremiah in two dissertations, with no mention 
of the partial edition of I. Feinstein in Talpioth (Talpiyot) 9 (1971): 813—41. All 
of this was also unknown to Uriel Simon in his article “Qeta’ey ha-peyrush 
le-Yermiyahüu ve-Yehezqael"; most of the article is devoted to a rehash of things 
already known about presumed lost commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra, but Simon there 
corrected (568—69) the assumption that manuscripts of parts of those commen- 
taries on Jeremiah and Ezekiel had been found; these are, in fact, other manu- 
scripts of Menahém's commentaries. Simon's article is not mentioned by Rimon 
Kasher, “ha-Naviy Yehezqael" (therefore, his reference to manuscripts must be 
corrected in light of that article). Kasher deals with the introduction to Ezekiel, 
concluding with an edition of that. Tmima Davidovitz wrote an interesting 
article on the discussion of parables in the commentary on Ezekiel (in Biqoret 
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u-farshanüt 39 [2006]: 169-89), nevertheless with no reference to the above arti- 
cles, other than obliquely to Barol; the same is true of Davidovitz, “ha-Ma‘asiym 
ha-semaliyiym...," in Avioz, et al., eds., Zer Rimonim, 579—602. 

In the margin of the manuscript text of an important responsum of Hai (Hayyé) 
Gaon, in Teshüvot ha-geoniym ha-hadashot, ed. Emanuel, 135, is the statement, 
apparently by the copyist, concerning the letters which form the name of God, 
“thus I heard from Rabbi Menahém who heard [it] from Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra.” 
Since the entire manuscript of the responsa appears to be of Provencal origin, 
it seems almost certain that Menahém b. Simon is intended. He may well have 
discussed this with Ibn ‘Ezra, or even have been his student, when he came to 
Provence (ca. 1148 and possibly also later). 

Talmage, Peyrüshiym, intro. 14 n. 18, claimed that Sékhel tov was written by 
Moses Qimhi (there are two editions, Sechel Tob, ed. Meyer [Cracow, 1894], 
and Sefer Sechel-Tob, ed. Meyer [Karlsruhe, 1926]). This is actually a grammat- 
ical treatise by Moses b. Solomon, although attributed to Moses Qimhi (note 
that in the 1894 ed., 19, he cites Joseph and Moses Qimhi and, 21, “so wrote 
my lord [and] uncle Menahém, son of my lord R? Simon"). Talmage probably 
never saw these books, but was misled by the error of David Castelli, who made 
the same mistake with respect to B. Meyer’s edition. Qimhi’s actual work was 
edited by Castelli in R.E.J. 28 (1894): 212-27 and ibid. 29 (1894): 100-10, and 
(Madrid. B.N. MS. and Florence MS.) ed. and tr. (Sp.) F.J. Ortueta y Murgoi- 
tio, Moisés Kimchi y su obra Sekel Tob (Madrid, 1920). Neither of these works 
is to be confused with the biblical commentary of one Menahém b. Solomon 
(twelfth century), entitled Midrash sekhel tov by its editor, S. Buber (Berlin, 
1900), only on Genesis and Exodus; he was also the author of the grammatical 
treatise Even bohan, written in Rome in 1143, and therefore not discussed in 
detail here. 

See the references to these in Talmage, Peyriishiym, 12-13, notes 6—7. There 
are several serious errors in Talmage’s introduction; see my review in Hebrew 
Studies 33 [1992]: 167-70 (there I also made a careless mistake in mentioning 
Joseph Qimhi’s commentary on Job in an edition by Gad; it is not, of course, 
but rather that of Joseph Qara; on Qimhi’s actual commentary see n. 24). In 
addition to what Talmage noted, there are comments on the Torah attributed to 
Qimhi in Gad, ed., Hamishah me’ordt ha-gedoliym also on pages 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
16, 17 (in addition to 39—48, the only pages cited by Talmage). There is nothing 
of particular significance in any of these. That he wrote also on the Psalms is 
apparent from the commentary of his son David, who frequently cites his fa- 
ther, obviously not from his grammatical works. Eppenstein's theory ("Studien 
über Joseph Kimchi," 41 [1897]: 156—68; also in the translation of his collected 
articles, ‘Iyiin ve-héger, 143 f£) that Joseph Qimhi personally knew Ibn ‘Ezra 
may be discounted, as mentioned already in the previous chapter (n. 2); more 
serious was his claim of similarities between the commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra and 
those of Qimhi. His attribution of some comments, for instance, the simple ex- 
planation of the two “luminaries” (Gen. 1.16), to Qimhi rather than Ibn ‘Ezra 
on the basis of a remark by Jacob b. Asher of Toledo is an error. Either Jacob 
incorrectly attributed the remark (very likely) or else, coincidentally, Qimhi in 
a now lost commentary gave a similar explanation. The question of whether Ibn 
‘Ezra may, in fact, have seen the grammatical writings or even the commentaries 
of Joseph Qimhi remains open. Eppenstein’s theory that Ibn ‘Ezra borrowed 
from Qimhi has been thoroughly and correctly refuted by Lipshitz, Pirgey ‘iytin 
(Chapter 1); note his important observation (4 n. 16) that generally great caution 
must be exercised with regard to citations in the commentary of Jacob b. Asher, 
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particularly when he confused Joseph Qimhi with Joseph Qara (as I myself did, 
as mentioned above). 

In a Bodleian Library manuscript, see Salfeld, Das Hohelied Salomo’s, 74. Al- 
ready Leopold Dukes, in Otsar (Osar) nehmad 2 (1857): 76-77, discussed this and 
although he did not expressly deny the attribution he noted that it is based on 
excerpts of the commentary on Job and Proverbs (on which see the following 
note). 

On Job, ed. Schwarz, Tiqvat endsh pt. I: 149-66 (a poor edition; cf. Abraham 
Geiger's review in Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und Leben 7 [1869]: 141-50), 
with fragments (Job 1, 34, 17-42) from another manuscript ed. S. Eppenstein 
in R.EJ. 37 (1898): 86-102). Commentary on Proverbs, with the commen- 
tary of his son Moses, s.t. Sefer ha-hüqah (Breslau, 1868; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 
1966), an extremely corrupt edition; there are important corrections (ignored 
in the photo rpt.) by Eppenstein in Z.fh.B. 5 (1901): 143—46, 178-83; 6 (1902): 
24—28. A “critical” edition is in Talmage, ed., Peyrüshiym, 1-153; nevertheless, 
Eppenstein must be consulted. Probably only the commentary on Prov. 1-21.13 
is by Qimhi; the rest is by Jonah b. Abraham Gerundiy (see Chapter 5 on him). 
This was not discussed at all by Talmage, who basically ignored the remarks of 
Eppenstein, Geiger and others. Gil made the exaggerated claim that were we 
to compare his commentary on Job with those of modern scholars “we would 
not have any more detailed information on the book and its author [!]” than was 
provided already by Qimhi (“Rabiy [sic] YOs€f Qimhiy ke-farshan ha-migqra,” 
272). In fact, Qimhi provides no insights about the “author” of Job. 

Joseph also made a translation (only portions of which survive) from the 
Judeo-Arabic ethical treatise of Bahya Ibn Paqudah (Zaragoza, ca. 1052—1156), 
first published in the Hebrew translation by Ibn Tibbon of that work, Hovot 
ha-levavot, ed. Benjacob (Leipzig, 1846; with excerpts of the translation of Jo- 
seph Qimhi, ed. Jellinek), and in subsequent editions. It is interesting that he 
cites a parable from Bahya in his commentary on Ps. 11.29. 

Commentary on Prov. 3.19 (ed. Talmage, Peyrüshiym, 20 and see his note there). 
The reference is apparently to Gentile sages mentioned by Sa'adyah; see also 
Abraham's introduction to Qimhi, Petiyhah le-fériish ha-Torah, 10—11; it is sur- 
prising that this was not cited by Talmage. Very puzzling is the statement by Si- 
mon b. Semah Duran (1361—1444), Magen avot, 8b, that Maimonides attributed 
a certain statement about creation to Joseph Qimhi. It is highly unlikely that 
he knew of him, much less read his writings, and I have not been able to find 
anything in Maimonides that corresponds to Duran's claim. 

Commentary on Prov. 3.26. 

Commentary on Job in Schwarz, ed., Tiqvat endsh pt. I: 71-125. There is a new 
edition by Herbert Basser and Barry Walfish, with introduction and notes (see 
Bibliography). The commentaries on Ezra, Nehemiah and Proverbs, all attrib- 
uted to Ibn 'Ezra, first appeared in the "Second Rabbinical Bible" (Venice, 
1524—25) and in all subsequent editions of bibles with commentaries. A manu- 
script written in the Ibn Ya'ish synagogue in Seville in 1474 also erroneously at- 
tributes the commentary to Ibn ‘Ezra (Parma MS. 2348; Richler and Beit Arié, 
Biblioteca Palatina, 136, no. 682). The error of the attribution of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah was corrected in the “Rabbinical Bibles” of Venice, 1548, 1568, 1617-19, 
but not in later eds. A critical ed. of the text on Proverbs is in Talmage, op. cit., 
154-327 (who nowhere mentioned the earlier editions). Abraham Berliner, in 
Jeschurun 6 (1868): 102—04, discussed the various scholars who had demonstrated 
the correct authorship of the commentary (and see already Abraham Geiger in 
Otsar [Osar| nehmad 2 [1857]: 21—23), and published from a manuscript part of the 
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introduction; again, Talmage made no reference to this. There are other errors 
of omission in Talmage; see my review in Hebrew Studies 33 (1992): 167-70, 
especially 169-70. Moses, of course, did not write a commentary on Jonah, 
as erroneously catalogued by Harvard library (Münster, Sebastian. Institutiones 
grammaticae in hebraeam linguam [Basel, 1524]); that rare book contains the text of 
Jonah with Greek, Latin and Aramaic translations. On the error of that attribu- 
tion, see already Geiger, article cited, 23. 

In fairness, it should be mentioned that Klein, “Shiytat ha-pesuqiym," went 
to great lengths to establish originality in one aspect of the commentary on 
Proverbs, his connecting "adjacent verses" in sayings which apparently have no 
connection. Nevertheless, only a few examples are analyzed, albeit exhaustively. 
However interesting, this does not save his commentary from being obvious 
and unimportant. It was precisely this aspect of his commentary, among others, 
which was already criticized by Geiger (see previous note). 

Talmage, David Kimhi [sic]: The Man and the Commentaries is the most complete 
modern study; it contains some excerpts, in translation, of his commentaries. 
See the informative review by William Chomsky in J.Q.R. 68 (1977): 118-20, 
correcting some errors. Mordecai Cohen provides a general introduction in his 
section on “The Qimhi Family" in M. Sæbø, ed., Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 
1/2: 389—415, although with much hyperbole on David's alleged "originality" 
(414). Talmage was more circumspect in his analysis than Cohen; note particu- 
larly his remark that there is "very little" original material in Qimhi's writings, 
being derived from either Maimonides or Sa‘adyah or Ibn ‘Ezra ("David Kimhi 
and the Rationalist Tradition (I),” 179 [5 in the rpt.]). On certain aspects of his 
biblical commentary, see Perez, “Le-shiytato ha-parshaniyt shel David Qimhi.” 
A more important study of Qimhi’s exegesis is Grunhaus, "Dependence of 
Rabbi David Kimhi [sic] on Rashi”; and see now her Challenge of Received Tradi- 
tion, on his attitude to rabbinical interpretations. There are virtually no critical 
editions of his commentaries, and even those which claim to be are generally 
not based on all the extant manuscripts, or even the most important ones; some 
have failed to utilize extant manuscripts at all (see the following notes). 

For a complete bibliography of all his biblical commentaries, see my Dictionary, 
690—700 (there were some unfortunate printing problems). An inexplicable er- 
ror crept into my short entry “Bible, Jewish” in Medieval Iberia. An Encyclopedia, 
ed. Gerli (N.Y., 2003), 166, indicating that Qimhi wrote his commentaries in 
Castile; he did not, of course, rather in Provence. 

In standard bibles with Hebrew commentaries (Miqra'ot gedolot). There is now 
a translation, Commentary...to [sic] Chronicles (see Bibliography), based on his 
“critical edition” (thesis) but following the superior reading of the Escorial man- 
uscript not used in his edition. See also Berger, “Commentary of Radak to [sic] 
Chronicles” and “Peshat and the Authority of Hazal in the Commentaries of 
Radak,” which also deals primarily with Chronicles; the very title is clearly part 
of his ongoing polemic against Grunhaus. 

The commentary on Isaiah was re-edited by Menahém Cohen in the volume of 
Isaiah in the Miqra'ot gedolot ha-keter edition; the editor was unaware of Finkel- 
stein's edition (also Harry Cohen’s’ see my Dictionary for these) and ofthe follow- 
ing manuscripts: one written in 1324, in the collection of the Alliance Israelite 
(see R.E.J. 105 [1940]: 77, no. 49); also a manuscript (thirteenth century?) of the 
commentaries on Isaiah and the "Former Prophets" in MS. Escorial, G-III-18 
(see Llamas, “Manuscriptos hebreos,” 38); also not consulted by Finkelstein. 
Interestingly, the commentaries on Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings are each 
called "Menorot" in a manuscript copied by Eli'ezer b. Jacob Ibn Walid in an 
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unspecified city in Spain in 1378, with a separate decorative title page for each 
book with drawings of a mendrah (candelabrum), described in Sefarad 19 (1959): 
236-39. There are manuscripts of his commentary on “Former Prophets” and 
Ezekiel, 1300 (Spain) and fifteenth century (Schwarz, Hebráischen Handschriften, 
11, no. 8 [Heb. 181]; 11-12, no. 9 [Heb. 209]). Microfilms of those manuscripts, 
only, are available at the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts in Je- 
rusalem (the online catalogue is very difficult to search). A manuscript of the 
commentary on the "Former Prophets," copied in Villadiego (Spain) in 1348, 
is in Madrid, B.N. (Valle Rodríguez, Catálogo, no. 25). There are fragments of 
a fourteenth-century Italian manuscript of his commentaries on the Prophets 
and Psalms in the Municipal Archive in Nonantola (Modena); Perani, Frammenti 
di manoscritti e libri ebraica, 114—18, 123. There are also numerous manuscripts in 
London, Paris (mostly censored), and at the Vatican. A Spanish translation of 
the commentary on Amos, with notes, appears in Comentarios hebreos medievales 
al libro de Amos (see Bibliography), an important but ignored work. There is an 
excellent edition of the Spanish translations by Alfonso de Zamora and Benito 
Arias Montano of the commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah and Malachi (see Bibli- 
ography: Comentarios). It goes without saying that none of these was used in the 
aforementioned Miqra'ot gedolot ha-keter edition. 

The commentary on Genesis (only partial, probably all he wrote) was first pub- 
lished, separately, in Berlin, 1705 (an edition apparently unknown to modern 
scholars who have written about Qimhi) and then as Commentar zur Genesis, ed. 
Ginzburg (Pressburg, 1842; photo rpt. in [Bible. O.T. Hebrew] Miqra'ot gedolot 
(Jerusalem, 1958, 1968), with corrections by R. Kirchheim). This edition also 
has many errors (see Geiger, “Toldot Radaq," 163, and in Kerem hemed 8 [1854]: 
48), and Kirchheim's notes have other errors. It has also been reprinted in nu- 
merous later Pentateuch editions, all with faulty texts. Particularly bad is the 
separate edition by M. Kamelhar (Jerusalem, 1970), with excerpts on other 
books of the Pentateuch from his other writings (there are numerous errors and 
"corrections" based on his own reasoning rather than any textual evidence); see 
also N. Ben-Menahem on this, "Peyrush Rabiy Qimhiy ‘al ha-Torah,” with 
corrections. The introduction to the commentary on the Torah, first edited by 
R.. Kirchheim, was reprinted in the Pressburg edition and again, according to 
the Paris manuscript (Paris B.N. MS. 193), as Petiyhah le-ferush ha-Torah (see 
Bibliography) with valuable notes; peculiarly, this book is more scarce in Israel 
than in the U.S.A. The aforementioned (Chapter 2) online AlHaTorah.org text 
is based on the Pressburg ed. only, with additions from the Paris manuscript; 
important are those on Gen. 1.1-12 (the editors seem unaware of the other 
important sources mentioned here) and additional commentary on Gen. 49-25- 
30 from Moscow MS. Guensburg 495. On the “allegorical” commentary on 
Genesis, see n. 47. Other excerpts from his various writings have been collected 
by Gad, ed., Peyrüshiym ‘al ha- Torah, with commentaries; also by Solomon Ibn 
Adret (i.e., taken from his responsa and other writings; rpt. also in Gad, Asarah 
me’drot ha-gedoliym, 10 f£). 

Proverbs: edited by Talmage, Peyrüshiym le-séfer Mishley le-beyt Qimhiy, 328— 
427. The spurious nature of the commentary has been definitely established by 
Grunhaus, “Commentary of Rabbi David Kimhi on Proverbs,” whose criticism 
of Talmage’s several errors is correct. It also should be mentioned that the note 
on 329 of his edition belongs to the following page, and there are other errors 
in the introduction. Curiously, and without explanation, Y. Berger asserted his 
belief that the commentary is authentic (“Peshat and the Authority of Hazal,” 45 
n. 16). In a new article (“The Commentary on Proverbs”), Berger again insists 
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on the authenticity of the commentary; incidentally, what he there calls (208 n. 
16) the “standard edition" of Qimhi’s grammatical work Mikhlol was not pub- 
lished in 1862 but in 1842. The attributed commentary itself is of no independ- 
ent value. Geiger was apparently already aware of the questionable authenticity 
of the attribution; see his “Toldot Radagq,” 164 (not mentioned by any of the 
authors cited above). A commentary on Ruth erroneously attributed to Qimhi 
was published by the Christian Hebraist Jean Mercier (Paris, 1563); a translation 
appears in Beattle, Derek A. Jewish Exegesis of the Book of Ruth (Sheffield, 1977). 
His grammatical work, Mikhldl, in two different editions (sixteenth century) 
at Constantinople, followed by an edition with Lat. tr. (Paris, 1540) and other 
eds. of the Hebrew text. The Lyck, 1842 ed. (see previous note) was reprinted 
(Jerusalem, 1965), see Bibliography, and William Chomsky’s critical ed. noted 
there. His dictionary, Shdrashiym, saw three different editions in Italy in the late 
fifteenth century and several in the following century (see Bibliography for the 
standard ed.). Talmage, Peyrüshiym, 19, 15, made the confusing statement that 
"the author of the commentary on Job attributed to" David lived in Narbonne 
but apparently had no connection to the family. In the first place, the work is not 
“attributed to" Qimhi but consists of extracts from his various other writings, 
especially grammatical, and thus was not a unique work written by someone in 
Narbonne; nor did Talmage note that it was published many times (citing only 
a manuscript), including the edition of Schwarz, Tiqvat endsh, 129—45; finally, 
he ignored the important observations of Geiger (see previous note). Geiger's 
statement there, 164, that Joseph Ya'aves (fifteenth century, after the Expulsion 
he went to Portugal and then Italy) mentions a commentary of Qimhi on Job 
and that it may be in a manuscript in Paris is incorrect, as he later announced in 
Jüdische Zeitschrift 7 (1869): 145; but in fact, he added, such a commentary was 
found in S.D. Luzzatto's library (catalogue no. 74 of his manuscripts, 9; this is 
the rare Catalogue de la bibliothéque de litterature hébraique et orientale de feu mr. S.D. 
Luzzatto, ed. Luzzatto [Padua, 1868]). 

Et sofér, ed. Goldberg (Lyck, 1864); photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1970, but without 
the important corrections of R. Kirchheim in ha-Magiyd 6 (1862) (nos. 4—14). 
MS. Vat. ebr. 460.19, fols. 128v—167v, contains a more complete text than the 
published edition (Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 401). There is now 
a critical edition and study, "Estudio, traducción anotada y edición crítica del Et Sofer 
de David Qimhi," doctoral dissertation of Verónica Vives (Universidad de Barce- 
lona, 2014). 

Nevertheless, Louis Finkelstein exaggerated in stating that Qimhi had access to 
an "unusually large" collection of such manuscripts and that he mentioned the 
origin of each manuscript he used (introduction to his ed. of Qimhi on Isaiah, 
xxvii). In all ofthe sources cited, other than his dictionary, he merely mentioned 
readings found in "other books," with no indication of origin. On Gen. 1.31 
he cites a reading in the Midrash Gen. rabali from the "Torah of Rabbi Meir" 
(see also n. 47) and adds "and I found" a different reading in a scroll that wound 
up in Rome in the synagogue of Severus (see D. Loewinger's introduction to 
the reprint of Aptowitzer, Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Literatur, xxx; his logic, 
however, escapes me). It is interesting that the fourteenth-century Scribe of 
the "Farhi" Bible codex, written in Perpignan (discussed in Chapter 6), also 
cited variants from the Severus scroll (Kogman-Appel, “Scholarly Interests,” 
137). Loewinger's reference to Midrash Bereshith Rabbathi [sic] is the edition of 
that, Moses “ha-darshan,’ Midrash bereshiyt rabatiy (see Bibliography: Sources); 
it is found there, 209, in the text, thus contradicting his argument (see Lieber- 
man, Hellenism, 23, not 13 as cited by Loewinger, who mentions other sources). 
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The “Torah of Rabbi Meir” and “book of Rabbi Meir,” discussed by Loewinger, 
73 ff. and various other studies. It is not correct, as Talmage, David Kimhi, 30, 
claimed, that Qimhi saw the famous Codex Hilléliy biblical manuscript in To- 
ledo, nor is it likely that he saw the Jerusalem manuscript mentioned by Ibn 
Janah (see Chapter 6 on these). In his commentary on Ps. 109.10, where he men- 
tions the Hilléliy “which is in Toledo,” he undoubtedly copied that information 
from Jacob b. El‘azar, Kitab al-kdmil (see Chapter 6 n. 51 on this and on the 
error of “Séfer hilüliym" instead of Hilléliy). He cited Jacob in his commentary 
on Gen. 49.6. 

Y. Berger argued that the fact that the author of the commentary on Proverbs 
attributed to David does not cite the commentaries of Joseph or of Moses does 
not challenge the authenticity of that attribution (“The Commentary on Prov- 
erbs," 37-38); but on the contrary, the failure to cite either of these is a strong 
indication that he was not the author of that commentary. 

On Qimhi and Rashi, see the excellent article of Grunhaus, “Dependence of 
Rabbi David Kimhi on Rashi.” 

Abramson, Mi-piy ba'aley leshonot, 161 ff., was of the opinion that he did know 
Arabic, but this is unlikely. Eppenstein, “Studien über Joseph Kimchi,” believed 
that David knew Arabic “very well," and cited (165-67) two or three words 
for which he gave the Arabic equivalent, but he probably learned those from 
his brother or other sources. He was barely ten years old when his father, from 
whom he might have learned some Arabic, died and it takes years to learn Ar- 
abic properly. That he did not know Arabic is evident from several facts. He 
requested Abraham Ibn Hasdai ha-Lévy (Barcelona) to translate the Arabic phil- 
osophical work of the Isaac b. Solomon “Israeli” of Qayrawan (850—953) into 
Hebrew; see the translator’s introduction in the edition, Sefer ha-yesodot, ed. 
Fried (Das Buch über die Elemente [Drohobycz (Frankfurt a. M.) 1900; photo 
rpt. Jerusalem, 1968]), 2 (on the work itself see the classic study of Altmann, 
Alexander and Stern, S. Isaac Israeli [Oxford, 1958], with excerpts of the origi- 
nal Ar. text). Qimhi cited that in his commentary on Gen. 1.2, 10. Elsewhere, 
Qimhi cited Jewish Arabic works in Hebrew translations. On Isa. 49.16 he cites 
Sa'adyah, but that is taken from Ibn ‘Ezra there. He mentions that his father ex- 
plained a word by its Arabic equivalent (Isa. 1.22; Hos. 4.14, and probably v. 13). 
Once (on Ps. 48.9) he refers to the Arabic names of spices, some at least of which 
he got from the explanations in the dictionary of Hai (Hayyé) Gaon, but this 
was also certainly second hand since that dictionary was not translated; the same 
applies to his citation of Samuel b. Hofniy and responsa of the gedniym, Jonah 
4.6 and probably 1 Kings 4.39. On 1 Kings 1.2 he gives an incorrect spelling for 
the Ar. cognate (correctly shahiin). Talmage, David Kimhi, 63 ff., was also of the 
opinion that he knew no Arabic. An important observation was made by Netzer, 
“Terumato shel RD"Q le-pitron miliym,” who showed that he drew far more 
heavily than his predecessors on rabbinic sources for the explanation of unique 
words found in the Bible, probably because his lack of knowledge of Arabic pre- 
cluded him from the kind of comparative linguistic analysis which they used. 
See on this Geiger, “Toldot Radaq,” which details the sources he utilized or 
mentioned. On his apparent use of Moses “ha-darshan” (“the preacher,” eleventh- 
century Narbonne), see that author’s Midrash beréshiyt rabatiy, intro. 32. Geiger 
noted that Qimhi mentioned at least one Qaraite, ‘Ali b. Judah ha-naziyr of the 
Land of Israel, who was familiar with Tiberian pronunciation. Geiger thought 
that he may be identical with "Judah b. ‘Alan of Tiberias” in Eshkol ha-kdfer 
of the Qaraite Judah Hadasiy (Hadassi), but this is unlikely. Qimhi could have 
learned second hand of this author, whoever he was. Geiger also erred in several 
of the citations (incorrect verses) of authorities and overlooked some. 
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He was, of course, cited by many later writers. Interestingly, Menahém b. Sol- 
omon “ha-Meiyriy” (1249-1306) of Montpellier (then still part of Spain) cited 
Qimhi far more than he did Ibn ‘Ezra in his lengthy treatise on repentance, 
Hibür ha-teshtivah; the listing in the editor's introduction is incomplete, but nu- 
merous citations are also found in the notes. Qimhi’s popularity grew in the 
early sixteenth century, especially when Solomon Molkho (“b. Melekh,” cat- 
alogued as "Ibn Melekh") of Constantinople wrote his famous Mikhlol yofiy 
(Constantinople, 1549; Amsterdam, 1685 [photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1969/70]), a 
compendium of Torah commentaries based almost entirely on Qimhi, whom he 
lavishly praised in his introduction. He was also apparently responsible for the 
still prevalent idea that the commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra are difficult to understand 
(“his words are ‘closed’ [obscure] and not clear even to those who understand,” 
ibid). He remarks on the popularity of Qimhi because his commentaries in- 
cluded previous commentators and because they are short! Molkho's own book 
became extremely influential, substituting for the study of the actual medieval 
commentaries (see the analysis of this book by Schlossberg, Eli‘ezer. *Mikhlol 
yOfiy...” in Megadim 5 [1988]: 45—57; a scarce journal). With the introduction 
of printing in the late fifteenth century, Qimhi’s commentaries appeared long 
before those of Rashi (which, of course, does not necessarily prove that they 
were considered more important, but does probably show that there was greater 
demand for his commentaries). 

Grunhaus, “Commentary,” 319, citing Talmage’s unduly lengthy discourse on 
this, David Kimhi, 54-134. Grunhaus, Challenge of Received Tradition, has appar- 
ently moved away from, or at least modified, her position. All commentaries 
utilizing peshat incorporate the things mentioned; there is nothing either unique 
or "complex" in Qimhi’s exegesis. See also Berger, “The Commentary to Prov- 
erbs," 35-37; while arriving at opposite conclusions from Grunhaus, this is a 
good discussion of peshat in Qimhi’s commentaries, whether or not he wrote the 
one on Proverbs attributed to him. 

For instance, in his commentary on 1 Chron. 1.7, “Rddaniym,” Qimhi notes that 
in Genesis (10.4) the name is written "Dodaniym," and explains that because of 
the similarity of the Hebrew letters d and r, "of those who saw the genealogies 
written in early days, some read it as d and others as r” and so both readings were 
preserved to indicate that they are the same name (he gives other examples ofthis 
exchange of letters). Nevertheless, in his commentary on Genesis there, he said 
that Moses wrote it, "by the holy spirit," with d, and in Chronicles Ezra wrote it 
with r because some read it one way and some the other. It should also be noted 
that this is not original with Qimhi but was already discussed by Ibn Janah (Sefer 
ha-riqmah 1: 107, line 17; and so in that chapter the other examples, and more, of 
interchange in letters). Ibn “Ezra also rejected the idea that there was any textual 
significance to the differences between Dodaniym and Rodaniym, noting that 
they were two different names for the same people (as mentioned elsewhere, he 
objected vigorously to all of the “interchanges” suggested by Ibn Janah). This 
is briefly discussed by Grunhaus, Challenge of Received Tradition, 20—21. Perez, 
"Le-shiytato ha-parshaniyt shel David Qimhiy” (which Grunhaus did not see) 
discusses the subject generally but without mentioning the example cited here. 
Important is his observation that Qimhi, more than other commentators, placed 
special emphasis on the ketiyv-qeré problems of a text (words which while writ- 
ten one way are, according to tradition, read in another way; see a good expla- 
nation of this topic in Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 58—62). 

Petiyhah le-férush ha-Torah, 4—5 (text), and see notes there. The introduction is 
not included in the aforementioned AlHaTorah edition. 

The “Allegorical commentary on Genesis [2.7-5.1]" was edited from various 
manuscripts by Finkelstein as an appendix (lix-xxiv) to his ed. of Qimhi on 
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Isaiah (see Bibliography). Some few minor corrections are given by Kasher, 
“ha-Petiyhah...shel Radaq le-ma‘asth bereshiyt," 873 n. 3, none of which affects 
the meaning. Kasher there edited, 880—85, the first part of Qimhi’s “allegorical 
commentary," i.e., commentary on ma‘aséh bereshiyt (“act of creation,” or the 
nature of creation; for others who wrote more profoundly on ma'aseh bereshiyt, 
see the index here), earlier published in the Warsaw, 1902 ed. of the Bible, and 
it was cited already by Geiger, "Toldot Radaq”; neither of these is mentioned by 
Kasher. Very important was Kasher's discovery, 873, that Jacob b. Shéshet cited 
this introduction (anonymously) in his Méshiyv devariym nekhohiym (ed. Vajda, 
Jerusalem, 1968), 181 (I have that, of course, but did not think to look for this). 
See also Qimhi’s remarks on parable, or allegory, in Petiyhah, 5—6, and the edi- 
tor's note 18 on “mashal ha-qadmoniy"; also on "Torah and commandments were 
not said in allegory.” (On the “Torah of R? Meir” which he mentions, "allegor- 
ical commentary," lxvii, see n. 38). An entirely different aspect of his exegetical 
style, the use of metaphor, is exhaustively examined by Cohen, Three Approaches 
to Biblical Metaphor, Chapter 3, a highly technical discussion which need not 
concern us here. Cohen himself could well have profited from Qimhi’s correct 
explanation of mashal (metaphor, and not “allegory”; this confusion in Cohen's 
book generally has been noted previously; e.g., Chapter 2 n. 12); see also Di- 
amond, Maimonides and the Hermeneutics of Concealment, 18. Perez, *Le-shiytato 
ha-parshaniyt shel David Qimhiy,” quite clearly understood the difference be- 
tween allegory and metaphor, and provided some important insights, 321—22, 
on Qimhi’s use of the former. An interesting article, which nevertheless dispar- 
ages all medieval exegetical use of metaphor as mere "decoration," compares the 
approach of the Qaraite Yafet (Yefet) b. ‘Ali with that of Qimhi is Nir, Sivan and 
Polliack, Meira. ^*Many Beautiful Meanings...," in J. Yeshaya and E. Hollender, 
eds., Exegesis and Poetry in Medieval Karaite and Rabbanite Texts (Leiden, 2016). 
The “considered conclusion" (of two authors) that Qimhi was familiar with the 
Arabic commentaries of the Qaraite is of course impossible (unless his father 
knew them, unlikely) since as previously shown he did not know Arabic. 

All references are to Finkelstein’s aforementioned edition. Finkelstein, liv, note 
to line 8, provided a reference given him by Alexander Marx to a book by a 
nineteenth-century rabbi, but he should have cited Hayyim (b.?) Israel (or possi- 
bly Ibn Israel, fl. ca. 1272, Toledo and Zamora), “Ma’amar gan ‘eden,’ 33, where 
after discussing Ibn ‘Ezra’s interpretation he wrote that it is identical word for 
word with the parable that Qimhi mentioned. Kasher, art. cit., correctly sug- 
gested that Ibn Gabirol (as cited by Ibn ‘Ezra) and Maimonides were the main 
sources used by Qimhi (she also did not mention Hayyim Israel; nor did she 
mention Ibn ‘Ezra, but see there, 874 n. 9). On Qimhi’s borrowing of other ideas 
from Ibn 'Ezra in relation to the "garden of Eden," see Chapter 2 on "ladder of 
knowledge." 

Talmage, “David Kimhi and the Rationalist Tradition," and his follow-up ar- 
ticle, “David Kimhi and the Rationalist Tradition II" and his subsequent book. 
See also Cohen, Mordechai. “The Qimhi Family," in M. Sebo, ed., Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament 1/2: 398—415. 

Qimhi on 1 Sam. 28.25. See Chapter 1, at notes 101 and 103 (Ibn ‘Ezra) on this 
idea. The citation of Qimhi is quoted (although the verse is incorrectly 24 in- 
stead of 25) by Talmage, "David Kimhi and the Rationalist Tradition II: Literary 
Sources," 47 (=Apples, 455), but with no mention of the source in Ibn Bil'am or 
Ibn ‘Ezra. Talmage also did not remark that immediately after quoting Samuel 
b. Hofniy's opinion, Qimhi cited Sa‘adyah and Hai to the effect that everything 
about the story of the witch of Endor is true, because God resurrected Samuel 
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to inform Saul of future events that would happen to him. Since Qimhi did not 
read Arabic (the language in which they wrote), either he knew of this from his 
father or brother, or perhaps it was cited in Ibn ‘Ezra’s presumably lost commen- 
tary on Samuel. 

On polemical statements in his commentary on Psalms, and a few other texts, 
see Talmage, “R. David Kimhi as Polemicist.” Talmage, who appears not to 
have consulted Melamed’s important article, “Peyrush RD"Q le-Tehiliym,” left 
out Ps. 22.17 (end), which was omitted entirely by censors in the early editions 
(see my discussion of it in Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 231). Ibn ‘Ezra also polem- 
icized against Christians, as well as Muslims (for the latter, see ibid., index). See 
the brief discussion of Qimhi’s attitude to Muslims in relation to the Land of 
Israel in the interesting article of Cuffel, “Call and Response: European Jewish 
Immigration to Egypt and Palestine in the Middle Ages," 90—92; nevertheless 
without mention of the text discussed, or the above references. Cuffel also dis- 
cusses some of the statements of Nahmanides in this connection (see below for 
Nahmanides and the Land of Israel, redemption, etc.). On Christian response to 
Qimhi and other Jewish polemics in the early Reformation, see the important 
article of my former student Burnett, “‘Spokesmen for Judaism’: Medieval Jew- 
ish Polemicists and their Christian Readers in the Reformation Era," particu- 
larly 45—46 on Qimhi. On censorship of the early printed editions of Qimhi’s 
commentary on Psalms, see Melamed, art. cit. and Darom’s intro. to Qimhi, 
Peyrüsh ha-shalém. 

He was certainly influenced in this by Maimonides (see his introduction to *He- 
leq” in Haqdamot le-feyrüsh ha-mishnah, 140 f., " ha-sod ha-sheviy'iy" on prophecy; 
and M.T., Mada‘: "Yesodey ha-Torah,” 7.2). Note also the similarity, but only in 
some respects, to the statements of Ibn ‘Ezra on prophecy, discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter. Kreisel, Prophecy, does not mention Qimhi as part of his history. 
Not exactly; see “Guide” II. 29 (tr. Pines, 339 and cf. 337, 338), where he applies 
it either to the security of Israel after the destruction of Sennacherib, or to the 
good brought by Hezekiah. Clearly he had in mind Moses Ibn Chicatilla for 
the first opinion, since Ibn ‘Ezra (Isaiah, tr. Friedlander, 143) said that all the 
commentators apply these verses to the wars of Gog and Magog and only Ibn 
Chicatilla applied all of Chapters 24 and 25 to Sennacherib. About Isa. 30.26 
(end), he said that it means either the wars of Gog and Magog or it refers to 
the Assyrians. Note that Maimonides carefully avoids relating the "light of the 
seven days" to the creation, its obvious meaning. 

While commenting on the ambiguities in Qimhi’s interpretations of what is or 
is not a miracle, Talmage, "David Kimhi and the Rationalist Tradition," 199 
[25], said that Qimhi did not believe that miracles necessarily imply a change in 
nature, but he overlooked the important statement quoted here from his com- 
mentary on Ps. 111.10. On the various opinions of our commentators about 
miracles as a change in nature, see the index here. 

So Perez, “Le-shiytato ha-parshaniyt shel David Qimhi," 319-20, who never- 
theless mentioned none of the sources cited here. 

On some examples of borrowing, see Lipshitz, ‘Iyniym, 9—10 n. 2, and disagree- 
ments with Ibn ‘Ezra there, n. 1; see some examples, quoted without discussion, 
by Bromberg, “ha- Radaq ka-farshan shel ha-R Ab"A." Qimhi also cited pas- 
sages from Ibn 'Ezra and related them to places where no commentary was writ- 
ten by him, see Lipshitz, ibid., 25—35; these could either be errors or citations 
of now lost comments. On the general issue of Ibn ‘Ezra’s influence on Qimhi, 
see Talmage, “David Qimhi and the Rationalist Tradition II: Literary Sources,” 
49-51 [=Apples, 457-59], which does not contain any of the references I have 
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mentioned here. I hardly see, however, how Qimhi can be accused of “relative 
neglect” of Ibn ‘Ezra. 

See the list of some of these in Melamed, Mefarshey ha-migra 2: 749-51. Note 
particularly his commentary on Ps. 19.2 (Peyrüsh ha-shalém, 46) where he quotes 
the “Guide” II. 5 in the translation of Ibn Tibbon (which again proves that he 
did not know Arabic, incidentally). Other citations of Maimonides in the com- 
mentary on Psalms there: 63 (on 38.10) and 210 (on 94.9). On Qimhi's use ofthe 
translations of the “Guide” by both Ibn Tibbon and al-Harizi, see Abramson, 
"Le-shiymush Rav David Qimhi,” 689—90. Perez, “Le-shiytato ha-parshaniyt,” 
319, remarked on the similarity between Qimhi’s interpretation of the stories 
relating to Abraham and angels in Gen. 18 and the view of Maimonides that all 
of this was in a vision, but made no comment about the more important direct 
influences mentioned here and below. 

M.T., Mada‘: “Avddah zarah,” 1, 2; “Guide,” I. 36 (tr. Pines, 83) and III. 29 (tr. 
516). See the early Muslim sources on the stages of idolatry and the connec- 
tion with stars and planets discussed by Genequand, “Idolatrie, astrolatrie et 
sabéisme,” 111. 

On Gen. 1.6 Talmage, “David Qimhi and the Rationalist Tradition IL," 52—57 
(=Apples, 460—65), gave a detailed analysis of some of the specific passages in 
which Qimhi drew on Maimonides, and in the notes additional passages are 
cited. Nevertheless, the introduction, discussed here, is not mentioned. Tal- 
mage, 186 [12] f£, mentioned the similarities between Qimhi and Maimonides 
on prophecy, but again, many ofthe statements quoted there (e.g., on angels) are 
clearly derived not from Maimonides but from Ibn 'Ezra. 

Petiyhah le-férush ha-TOrah, text 6; also in more detail in his commentary on Ps. 
104.2 (ha-Peyrüsh ha-shalém, 226), and cf. Ibn “Ezra. Moses b. Maimon, M.T., 
Mada‘: *Yesodey ha-Torah,” 2.10 (for the implications, and sources, of the state- 
ment, as well as the correct translation, see my Maimonides. Essays and Texts, 69 
f£). 

Petiyhah, text 4, line 7 and note 15. Moses b. Maimon, "Guide," 348 (II. 30); 
his statement that Aristotle believed that time cannot have a beginning is not 
exact; rather time is the measure of motion (thus, it begins when motion begins). 
On Maimonides on time and creation, see Rudavsky, Time Matters, 30 ff. (but 
"Guide" II. 30 is not discussed). Rudavsky does not mention Qimhi. Much 
more needs to be written on this topic, including the views of Abraham bar 
Hayya, Ibn ‘Ezra and others. The concept of nine spheres derives from Ptolemy's 
eight: Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the fixed stars, to 
which a ninth (so-called primum mobile, first moved, which encompasses the oth- 
ers) was added by the famous Muslim scientist Thabit Ibn Qurra (d. 901 C.E.). 
See further on all these subjects in the index here. Some early Muslim writers 
claimed that the Sabians (see index) directed their prayers to the nine spheres; see 
Genequand, “Idolatrie, astrolatrie et sabéisme,” 115, similar to later accusations 
that the qabalists prayed to the (mystical) sefiyrot (spheres). 

This is not the place to go into detail on the so far poorly told history of the 
Maimonidean controversy. Some information may be found in Silver, Maimo- 
nidean Criticism and the Maimonidean Controversy, Chapter 9; however, there are 
numerous errors and gross exaggerations, 175-79; thus, Qimhi showed himself 
"4 bitter man" in the correspondence — where, exactly? Equally erroneous is 
his presentation of Judah's position, and his opinion that the correspondence 
"tells us little" about the whole controversy. Judah was a member of an illustri- 
ous family, on whom see my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 128—29. We learn from 
Qimhi’s letters that he was a physician. The letters of Qimhi are found in Moses 
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b. Maimon, Qoves teshüvot III, 1—4, and Judah’s replies ibid., 1c-3b, 4a-b, 4c-d. 
An English translation is Adler, Jacob. "Letters ofJudah Alfakhar [sic] and David 
Kimhi [sic],” Studia Spinozana 12 (1996) 141—167. See now translations by Carlos 
del Valle of the letters in Iberia Judaica 10 (2018): 230—41; 11 (2019): 201—18. 
The date of his death has been deduced from the eulogistic letter on his death 
and that of Meshülam b. Makhiyr (Bonet Cresques of Lunel) by Abba Mariy b. 
Moses (Minhat qena’dt, part 2: 31-34, no. 132). Meshülam b. Makhiyr may be the 
same as sen (equivalent of don") Bonet of Lunel, author of a supercommentary 
on Ibn ‘Ezra (see Chapter 3), according to Gross, G.J., 289. This eulogy (conse- 
quently, the deaths of Menahém and Meshülam) was just before the expulsion of 
the Jews from France (1306), at which time Abba Mariy went to live in Perpig- 
nan (ibid., part 1: 179, no. 100). Moses Hershler, introduction to his edition of 
the first part of Menahémr’s Qiryat séfer, unpaginated (it is section 6 there), offered 
objections to this based primarily on the statement of Isaac b. Jacob de Lattes (fl. 
ca. 1370) in his chronicle Sha'arey Siyon (ed. Buber, 46; ed. Havlin, 178), that “in 
his [Menahém’s] days” the Jews were expelled from France, and not “at the end 
of his days.” This is an obviously weak argument, however, and the testimony 
of the letter and its context is quite clear (Hershler suggested that Abba Mariy 
may have written his letter after he "left" Perpignan, but we have no informa- 
tion that after going there himself in 1306 he later left the city). Halbertal, Beyn 
Torah le-hakhmah, 14, wrote that the date of his death “apparently should be 
delayed [sic] to 1315,” citing various earlier writers but with no mention of the 
above information. 

See Bibliography: Sources for editions. On Job, see Meshi-Zahav's introduction 
to his ed. of the commentary on Proverbs, 3 n. 6, citing the Paris manuscript. 
There is a manuscript of a commentary on Song of Songs apparently attributed 
to him; identified simply as “Menahem b. Salomon" by Steinschneider, Cat. 
Berlin, 13—14, no. 34. 6c, and see index, 163 (with question mark). Isaac b. Jacob 
de Lattes mentioned that Menahém wrote commentaries on the entire Bible 
(Sha'arey Siyon, 46; ed. Havlin, 178). All of his commentaries were written af- 
ter his great work on penitence, Hibür ha-teshttvah. His commentary on Psalms 
copies several times from that of David Qimhi (and see below); see Stein, “Zu 
Meiris Psalmenkommentar,” with other important observations. 

See also his discussion of the difference between prophets of the nations (Gen- 
tiles), such as Bil'am (and, implicitly, Muhammad), and biblical prophets in the 
introduction to his commentary on Avot (Beyt ha-behiyrah... Avot, 15—16 [Heb. 
pages], and Hibür ha-teshüvah, 424—25; derived, of course, from Maimonides. 
The requisite perfection in imaginative and rational faculties is also from Mai- 
monides (in addition to the “Guide,” see the statement from the introduction 
to his commentary on the Mishnah, translated from the original Arabic in my 
Maimonides, 45); cf. also Ibn ‘Ezra, Sefer ha-‘asamiym, 12. Kreisel, Prophecy, does 
not mention Menahém. 

Commentary on Psalms, 47. Elsewhere, he had admitted the causal influence 
of astral forces but stated that this could be overcome by “religious will” (Beyt 
ha-behiyrah on Shabbat 156a; cited by Blidstein, “Menahem Ha-Me’iri,” 65 n. 7). 
The statement there, which somewhat contradicts what he said in the commen- 
tary on Psalms, was obviously influenced by Ibn ‘Ezra. 

Ibn Gabirol, Mivhar ha-peniyniym. On Anatoly, see Ben-Simon, “‘Al meqorotav 
shel ha-Meiyriy le-feyrush Mishley.” On the commentary on Proverbs attrib- 
uted to Joseph Qimhi, most of which is by Jonah, Gerundiy, see n. 24. Müsrey 
ha-fiylosofiym is the Hebrew translation and adaptation of the ethical sayings 
and parables of the Christian Arabic author and translator Ibn Ishaq, Nawadir 
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al-falasifah (or Adab al-falasifah), tr. al-Harizi (best edition is that of Loewenthal, 
“Frankfurt a. M.” [actually Cracow], 1896). Ibn Hasdai ha-Levy, Ben ha-melekh 
ve-ha-naziyr; see ed. Haberman [Tel-Aviv, 1952; the date on the title page is 
erroneous]). 

Ibn Crispin’s work was published in various issues of the extremely rare journal 
ha-Levanon from 1865 to1869. There is another Hebrew translation of Arabic 
proverbs found in a compendium of works (manuscript written in 1389 but cop- 
ied from earlier works) in Madrid; see Valle Rodriguez, ed. Catálogo descriptivo, 
184 (no. 9), 188, 189, the anonymous translator’s statement “I read as a youth 
books of the Muslims and their riddles” and learned their wisdom and selected 
this particular book which is important for their poetry (thus, apparently one of 
the many adab books; this refers to guides to proper conduct, general culture and 
the like). 

Gross, G.J., 416. No further effort has been made to identify either the actual 
author or Isaac b. Samuel. 

The fragments were published by Gad, ed., ‘Asarah me'orót geddliym, 30, but with 
no indication of the source. A fragment allegedly by him on Genesis was edited 
by Jellinek, Qüntres ha-mazkiyr, 20—22. 

See on this Schechter, Solomon. “Notes on Hebrew Manuscripts in the Univer- 
sity Library of Cambridge," J. Q.R. (o.s.) 5 (1892): 23. The manuscript discussed 
there, his Sefer ha-iminhagot (“book of customs"), was published by Assaf, Simha, 
ed., Sifran shel rishoniym (Jerusalem, 1935; photo rpt. s.a. [1966/67], 121-74 
(with "excerpts," 175—82). 

Gross, G.J., 327; see St., Cat. Munich, 45, no. 66.3. 

British Museum MS. Add. 18, 686; see the brief analysis by Kogel, Judith 
(Rozen-). “Provengal Exegesis and Le‘azim in an Anonymous Commentary of 
the 13th Century on Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings," Materia giudaica 13 
(2008): 331—36. The text has been edited by J. Kogel, Joseph Seniri [sic]: Commen- 
tary on the Former Prophets (Leiden, 2012). 

Moses b. Nahman, Peyrüshey ha-Torah, his introduction, ed. Chavel 1: 4, and on 
Deut. 27.3; ed. Chavel 2: 471. The talmudic source mentioned (Menahot 29b) 
states that the tagiyn were added to the letters by God himself because he knew 
that Rabbi 'Aqiyva (important talmudic sage) would learn “mounds of halakhot 
(laws)" from them. The text of Séfer tagiyn, ed. Jean Joseph Léandre Bargés and 
S. Sachs (not "Zacks"), was published in Paris, 1866 (photo rpt., Jerusalem, 
1975). However, this is not the version as found in the Mahzor Vitry. The Sachs 
edition, compared with that of the Mahzor Vitry, was reprinted in Eisenstein, 
ed., Otsar [Osar] midrashiym 2: 563—69, with an important introduction. Sur- 
prisingly, Perles, "Über den Geist des Commentars," 150, made no mention 
of the Sachs edition (see, incidentally, the harsh criticism by Steinschneider of 
this article in H.B. 1 [1858]: 34—35; in spite of which there is still much of 
value in the article). Apparently Sa'adyah Gaðn was the first medieval writer to 
mention the Sefer tagiyn; see Malter, Saadia Gaon, 192. It is also cited by Judah 
b. Barzilay, Peyrüsh séfer yesiyrah, 224; and is also mentioned in Profiat Duran 
(late fourteenth to early fifteenth century), Ma'aseh efod, 12 (see Bibliography 
for all these). A copy of the work was appended by Shém Tov Ibn Gaon to his 
Pentateuch codex (Soria, 1312; on which see Chapter 6). Hershler, in his edi- 
tion of Menahém b. Solomon, “ha-Meiyriy,” Qiryat séfer, 43 n. 126, thought that 
Nahmanides referred specifically to the (obviously spurious) “Séfer tagiy de Eliy 
ha-Kohen," allegedly copied from the text written by Joshua on the stones he 
placed in the Jordan river (Joshua 4); that text also appears in the Paris edition, 
but it is obvious that this is not the text to which Nahmanides referred. Pedaya, 
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Ramban, 161, briefly discusses the Sefer tagiyn, and see her notes 12 and 13 (she 
was inclined to accept Sachs's theories about mystical uses of the ornamentation; 
incidentally, she knew neither of the separate edition of the work nor its later 
reprints nor did she mention any of the other sources discussed here). 

On Prov. 5.9 and 30.31; Talmage, ed., Peyrüshiym le-séfer Mishley le-beyt Qimhiy, 
27, 151 and see his introduction, 50 (Heb. number). However, that the term 
talmiyd by which he refers (apparently) to Ibn Zabara does not here mean “stu- 
dent" but rather "scholar" was noted already by Israel Davidson in his edition of 
Sefer sha'ashü ‘iym (N.Y., 1914); see Judith Dishon’s introduction, 218 n. 3, to her 
important study of the work (Jerusalem, 1985) which, if Talmage did not see, 
his editors certainly should have known. Dishon there, 217-22, quotes and dis- 
cusses other biblical interpretations by Ibn Zabara, all of which are nevertheless 
found in his literary work (except for the two cited by Qimhi); see now Dishon's 
critical edition (Jerusalem, 2018), 11. Ibn Zabara may have met Qimhi while 
he was studying medicine at Narbonne, but he was not a student of Qimhi as 
earlier believed; see Davidson's Eng. introduction to his edition, 24, and espe- 
cially "Appendix A" (Eng), cix-xi. Unknown to Davidson, Steinschneider also 
believed that Ibn Zabara was a student of Qimhi (Jewish Literature, 348 n. 33) — 
information which he may have gotten from Geiger. However, there appears to 
be something ofa problem in accepting that Qimhi cited a biblical commentary 
by Ibn Zabara, since he would have been only about 30 when Qimhi died, 
and even assuming that Qimhi's commentary on Proverbs was the last work he 
wrote (for which there is no evidence), the interpretations he cited must have 
been written a few years earlier, at which time Ibn Zabara would have been 
quite young. While that is not impossible, it is unlikely. It is also strange that 
there are no other references by later writers to Ibn Zabara's biblical exegesis. 
Talmage, Introduction, 50, also was skeptical and suggested that the references 
were later additions to Qimhi’s text, but this still does not explain the lack of 
mention ofthese interpretations by any later author. It is more likely that the two 
interpretations cited were conveyed to Qimhi in conversation and do not actu- 
ally mean that Ibn Zabara wrote them (a young student may have insights on a 
few biblical verses without attributing to him an actual written commentary). 
Driver, S.R., ed., A Commentary upon the Books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (London, 
1871), minor corrections by A. Geiger in Jiidische Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und 
Leben 10 (1872): 77—80; see also Steinschneider in H.B. 13 (1873): 110-11. He 
also composed some poetry, see Schirmann in Yed'iyot ha-makhon le-héger ha- 
shiyrah ha-‘ivriyt 2 (1936): 179. Shéshet b. Isaac Benvenist (1131—ca. 1209?) lived 
in Barcelona, and was also an important government official in the service of Al- 
fonso II. Ibn Zabara dedicated his literary work, Sefer sha'ashü'iym, to him. On 
the apparent reference to him in Judah al-Harizi's Tahkemdniy, see Davidson's 
"Appendix A" to his ed. of Ibn Zabara, cviii n. 5. 

Scholars who say that his name was ‘Ezra b. Solomon may have confused him 
with ‘Ezra b. Solomon Gattigno, who was the author of a supercommentary on 
Ibn ‘Ezra (Chapter 3). See the poem with acrostic: ‘Ezra b. Moses Ibn Baruqa 
[?] (our author) in St., C.B., col. 973. He died in 1238, according to Joseph b. 
Sadiyq, Qiysür zékher sadiyq, 95 (13); but in 1245, according to Abraham b. Sol- 
omon of Torrutiel, Hashlamat sefer ha-qabalah, 103 (25). Vajda (see Bibliography: 
Sources, ‘Ezra) estimated that he wrote his commentary on Song of Songs ca. 
1225-30, supposedly at the age of 50, and thus was born ca. 1175. Gottlieb’s 
article on him (“Ezra ben Solomon") in E.J. 6: 1123—24 (rpt. in E.J.”), as well as 
Gottlieb, Mehqariym be-sifrūt ha-qabalah, 565—66, is very inadequate and with in- 
complete bibliographical information. The tradition that ‘Ezra was a teacher of 
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Nahmanides (as claimed already by both Joseph b. Sadiyq and Abraham of Tor- 
rutiel) has been seriously questioned by Moshe Idel (see n. 82); nevertheless, the 
influence of his commentary on Nahmanides cannot be doubted. According to 
Chavel, Rabénu [sic] Mosheh ben Nahman, 62 n. 83, the reference to “our writer” 
in Nahmanides’ commentary on Lev. 19.19 (ed. Chavel 2: 121) is to the author 
of the commentary on Song of Songs (i.e., ‘Ezra); if he had been Nahmanides’ 
teacher, it is very strange that he would refer to him in such an obscure and 
non-deferential way (this was not mentioned by Idel and would have strength- 
ened his argument). 

Song of Songs: first ed. Altona, 1764, with other editions after that. Natan 
Coronel knew that the commentary was not that of Nahmanides (Hamiyshah 
quntrésiym [Vienna, 1864; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1968], xi-ii). Already Steinsch- 
neider, C. B. 915 (4473.2), ascribed it either to ‘Ezra or to 'Azriel b. Menahém of 
Gerona (thirteenth century). Bahya b. Asher Ibn Hallava (discussed later here) 
ascribed the commentary to 'Azriel (Biyür 3: 102). The authorship was finally 
established by Isaiah Tishby in his article in Zion (Siyow) 9 (1944): 178—85; in 
spite of which Chavel included the commentary in his ed. of Moses b. Nahman, 
Kitvey 2: 476—548. Chavel's text is also faulty (see important reviews by Gottlieb 
in K"S 40 [1964]: 1-9, and Vajda in R.E,J. 129 [1970]: 282-88). There is a Span- 
ish translation which I have not seen, Comentario sobre el Cantar de los Cantares, 
tr. Núria Garcia i Amat (s.l. [Spain], 1998). For French and English translations 
of the commentary, see Bibliography: Sources. Both of those translations have 
problems; Vajda's often lacks sufficient explanation and even identification of 
biblical verses cited, while Brody's is somewhat free and at times marred by 
questionable interpretation. Nevertheless, I cite the translations because Vajda's, 
particularly, is based on manuscripts and is preferable to the edition reprinted 
by Chavel (this was not noted by Gottlieb, who in fact claimed the opposite). 
'Azriel b. Menahém is alleged to have written a commentary on Job (in manu- 
script), which Scholem, Kabbalah [sic], 51, said is partly based on 'Ezra; however, 
Ben-Menahem, Me-ginzey Yisraél be-Vatiyqan, 57, said that the commentary is 
entirely ‘Ezra’s, which seems to be the general consensus of current scholars of 
qabalah (interestingly, “Ezra discusses Job at length in the introduction to the 
commentary on Song of Songs). For editions and translations of Igeret ha-qodesh 
(also attributed to Joseph Ibn Chicatilla), see my Dictionary, 653—54. Inciden- 
tally, Joshua Ibn Shü'ayb cited at length "Abraham Ibn 'Ezra" on conjunction 
with God, etc. (Derashot, 48b, col. b; ed. Metzger 1: 260—62), which in fact is 
from Igeret ha-qodesh, and “Abraham Ibn *Ezra" should be “‘Ezra” of Gerona (cf. 
Abramson, “Igeret ha-qodesh ha-meyuhas la~-Ramban,” and generally his intro- 
duction to the reprint of Derashot, 7). Incidentally, the reference to Maimonides 
in ed. Metzger, 260 (n. 104) is incorrect; it should be “Guide” II. 36. 
Commentaire, 42; Commentary, 20 (neither translator made any observation about 
this). On El'azar of Worms and the transmission of the divine Name, see Dan, 
Joseph. TOrat ha-sod shel hasiydut Ashkenaz (Jerusalem, 1968), 74—76. The Tal- 
mud also records that once a week the sages transmitted to their students the 
"name of four letters" (YHVH); Kiddushin 71a, and see Rashi there, the pronun- 
ciation and proper writing of the name were taught. 

Vajda provided extensive "additional notes" or commentary on various topics 
at the end of his translation, which are of importance on qabalistic symbolism. 
His error in assuming that Nahanides commented on Job 28.28 and "derived" 
it from ‘Ezra, when in fact that text is an interpolation from 'Ezra's own com- 
mentary, is noted below, n. 102. Of interest is the suggestion of the possible in- 
fluence of Abraham bar Hayya on his understanding of creation, and even more 
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certainly the influence of his contemporary 'Azriel b. Menahém of Gerona; 
see the brief note of Dreizik, Pablo Martín. “Notas acerca de la influencia del 
pensamiento filosófico de Abraham bar Hiyya en los Comentarios al Cantar de los 
Cantares de ‘Ezra ben Salomon de Gerona,” in Mossé ben Nahman i el seu temps 
(symposium; Gerona, 1994 [published 1995]), 283—89. Moshe Idel did not men- 
tion any of this, although discussing the topic in relation to Bahya Ibn Hallawa 
(“Ashkenazi Esotericism and Kabbalah in Barcelona," Hispania Judaica Bulletin 5 
[2007]: 75; art. 69-113). 

RaMBaN = “Rabbi” Moses ben Nahman, as a mark of respect even though 
he was not, in fact, a rabbi (see next note). The form “Nahmanides” is found 
already in Christian sources in medieval Spain. Joseph b. Sadiyq, Qiysür zekher 
sadiyq, 96 (14) incorrectly has 5002 (1242) for the date of Nahmanides' death, 
a copyist’s error, but the original manuscript may have read 5020 (1260); cf. 
Zacut, Yühasiyn, 121a, which also is incorrect. Chavel, Rabenu [sic] Mosheh ben 
Nahman, 30—31, wrongly assumed that these sources indicated the date at which 
Nahmanides wrote his works (all the dates in Joseph b. Sadiyq, and so usually in 
Zacut, are for the year of death). The date of his birth is, in fact, unknown and 
is traditionally derived from a statement by David Ganz, a sixteenth-century 
astronomer and chronicler (see Chavel, 31). It is probably a mere conjecture. 
Chavel's biography, while useful, also contains errors (the greatly abridged Eng- 
lish version, Ramban. His Life and Teachings [N.Y., 1960], is of no value). 

See Yahalom, “R [sic] Yehüdah bar Yaqar." Nahmanides was not a rabbi: see his 
letter in Halberstam, ed., Qevüsat miktaviym, 172; separate photo rpt. s.l. [Haifa] 
s.a., 74; reprint in Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey 1: 365 (overlooked by Yahalom and 
apparently all who have written about him). In 1215, Judah was in Barcelona, 
where he was a member of a beyt diyn (Jewish court, usually of three scholars); 
see Millàs i Vallicrosa, José M., ed. Documents hebraics de jueus catalans (Institut 
d'estudis catalans. Secció histórico-arqueológica. Memories vol. 1, fasc. 3 [Barce- 
lona, 1927], 19, Doc. X (Yahalom, 82, cites this with incorrect page and lacking 
vol. no.). Judah may have come to Barcelona from France (or Provence, where 
apparently he studied with the qabalist Isaac "the Blind," the son of Abraham 
b. David of Posquiéres, some years before), and thus Nahmanides studied with 
him in Barcelona. Judah is cited by Nahmanides only rarely in his talmudic 
commentaries and not at all in his biblical commentary. On Nahmanides and 
his qabalistic teacher(s), see Wolfson, “By way of truth,” 176—78. It has long been 
believed, following Gershom Scholem’s pioneering work in the field of gabalistic 
research, that Nahmanides was part of what has been called the “Gerona circle” 
of qabalists, including ‘Ezra (on whom see above) and ‘Azriél. However, Moshe 
Idel has demonstrated that this is almost certainly false; see his “Nahmanides: 
Kabbalah [sic], Halakhah, and Spiritual Leadership.” All of this, including the ar- 
ticles cited, was ignored by Pedaya in her brief references to Nahmanides' teach- 
ers, Ramban, 91. His chief teacher of Talmud, Natan b. Meir of Trinquetaille, is 
also cited by him in many more places than Pedaya mentioned. Earlier scholars 
believed that ‘Azriél was the brother of ‘Ezra and teacher of Nahmanides. This 
resulted in considerable confusion. Yahalom, “Rabiy Mosheh ha-darshan,” 139, 
repeats the assertion that “Ezra and 'Azriel were teachers of Nahanides (the arti- 
cle is important on his use of various midrashiym). 

The date of his departure results from sources which cannot be detailed here. 
See on Gen. 35.16; Peyrüshey, ed. Chavel 1: 196: “this I wrote first, and now 
that I have merited [this] and have come to Jerusalem...." In fact, he went to 
Akko (Acre), since Jews were not allowed into Jerusalem (see the discussion 
of his activities in the Land of Israel in the article on him in Medieval Jewish 
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Civilization). Lipshitz, Pirgey ‘iytin, 21-22, has demonstrated that it is very likely 
that he composed two recensions, or revisions, of at least part of the commentary 
(and see following note). A fourteenth-century manuscript (Spain or Provence) 
has a notation claiming that additions to the commentary on Exodus were sent 
by him from Acre (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 113, no. 591 and cf. 
no. 594). Pedayah, Ramban, 88 n. 1, misunderstood Bahya b. Asher as referring 
to Nahmanides when he said that the commentary of “R"M” had not reached 
Spain (see n. 232); he of course meant a commentary attributed to Maimonides 
(he never referred to Nahmanides as “R"M,” and the commentary of Nahma- 
nides was well known to Bahya, who was virtually his disciple). Additions to 
the commentary, written in the Land of Israel, have been edited from manu- 
scripts by Ofer and Jacobs, Tosefot Ramban le-feyrüsho le-TOrah; see also the im- 
portant article of Kahana, “Hosafot ha-Ramban,” and the earlier observations 
in the aforementioned AlHaTorah site: http://alhatorah.org/Commentators:R._ 
Moshe_b._Nachman_(Ramban,_Nachmanides); see further details: http:// 
alhatorah.org/Commentators:Ramban’s_Updates. Chavel wrote nonsense 
about Nahmanides supposedly “walking” from Jerusalem to Hebron, and other 
things (Introduction to the Commentary 1: 8—9). The statement by Nahma- 
nides, cited there, that the distance (31 km, 19 miles) from Hebron to Jerusalem 
can be walked in half a day needs correct explanation. A person in good health 
(and much younger than he was) can walk three to four miles an hour. Given 
this, it would have taken a minimum of five to six hours to walk between the 
two cities (in fact, much longer, since few could keep up such a pace over that 
distance). However, in Pesahim 94a, Rabbi Yohanan stated that the distance 
an “average” person can walk in a day is 10 parsangs or 40 miyliyn, and since 1 
parsang is equal to a little over 4 modern miles, in fact that would have provided 
Nahmanides with his estimate that it was (a bit over) half a day's walk between 
the two cities. His statement there about the distance between the (traditional) 
tomb of Rachel and Bethlehem is also not precise. 

First ed. [Rome? ca. 1469-72]; 2 vols.; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1962, 1973. With 
the title Hiydüshey Torah, it was published in Lisbon in 1489, the first book of 
any kind printed in Portugal (facsimile rpt. s.t. Comentarios ao Pentateuco, with 
intro. by Cadafaz de Matos [Lisbon, 1989]), and an edition with the same title 
in Naples, 1490. Numerous editions followed, usually in texts of the Penta- 
teuch in Hebrew (and in so-called Miqra'ot gedolot, bibles with commentaries). 
The edition most commonly cited today is that of Chavel (see Bibliography: 
Moses b. Nahman, Peyrüshey... ha-Torah). Although it is not a true "critical" 
edition, it is based on some early editions and some manuscripts. Chavel used 
primarily the Rome edition, unfortunately in a defective copy at the Jewish 
National and Hebrew University library (that is the copy reprinted in the above 
1962 and 1973 eds.) rather than complete copies available elsewhere; whereas 
the Lisbon edition is in fact superior. He utilized three manuscripts, the oldest 
and most complete of which was his main source, but he did not consult other 
manuscripts, one of the most important of which was copied by the famous 
translator ‘Elf (or Alt) Habillo of Monzón (Aragón) in 1464 for Isaac Ibn Shém 
Tov (undoubtedly the brother of Joseph, d. ca. 1480, an important philosopher; 
Isaac taught in a yeshivah in Aguilar de Campóo, near Burgos and was also an 
author). In spite of claims that his later editions were "corrected," Chavel in fact 
ignored corrections published in various journals. There is an English trans- 
lation by Chavel, Commentary on the Torah, which contains serious errors; any 
translations here are my own. Newman's edition of the commentary on Gen. 
1-6 (see Bibliography), with a fairly accurate English translation, is based on four 
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manuscripts which Chavel also did not consult; nevertheless, it offers no im- 
proved readings. Newman made serious mistakes in his introduction on the life 
of Nahmanides, but his notes on the translation are of some value. I. Maarsen 
edited (based on manuscripts) the commentary on Genesis and Exodus, Text 
studiën op den Pentateuch-Commentaar van Mozes Nachmanides; Heb. title, Tiferet 
Mosheh (Amsterdam, 1918); and variants on Lev., Num. and Deut. in ha-Tsofeh 
(Sofeh) 7 (1923): 133-53, also not consulted by Chavel. Also of importance is 
the edition by Menahem Zvi Eisenstadt of part of the commentary on Genesis 
(N.Y., 1959-62), 2 vols. (photo rpt. Brooklyn, 2002 in 1 vol.), with notes, and 
which at the beginning contains a list of additions which the editor conjec- 
tured that Nahmanides made to his commentary. This work has subsequently 
been ignored by scholars, with the exception of Levine’s dissertation, “Poetics of 
Characterization in Nahmanides’ Commentary on Genesis” (see Bibliography), 
which notes some superior readings in his text (her dissertation is on “narrative” 
in the commentary, how Nahmanides tells a story or portrays character, rather 
than on thematic content). Kahana also dealt, more significantly, with 134 ad- 
ditions to the commentary, “Hosafot ha-Ramban le-feyrusho le-Torah," and 
see also his ed. of Ishbilt, Sefer ha-zikarón (which must be consulted for a proper 
understanding of the text of Nahmanides). There is an important medieval 
manuscript of the commentary on Deuteronomy, also not consulted by Chavel, 
on which see Kahana in his introduction there, 26. Unfortunately none of the 
above editors has consulted the Lutzki MS. 206, dating from ca. 1440 (Italy), at 
J.T.S., available on microfilm in some U.S. libraries. Kahana also did not consult 
this, although he used more manuscripts than did Chavel. There are substantial 
manuscript fragments, described as "Spanish, 13th -14th cent.," of the entire 
commentary on the Torah in the Municipal Archive in Nonantola (Modena, 
Italy); see Perani, Frammenti, 106—09 (Catalogues in the Bibliography). 

The commentary on Job was attributed to him in the so-called “Rabbinical 
Bible" IV, i.e., with major commentaries (Venice, 1516—17), and is reprinted 
in Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey 1: 17-128. There are also important comments on 
Job in Nahmanides’ “Sha‘ar ha-gemiil,” in Kitvey 2: 275-81. A manuscript of the 
commentary was copied in 1432 in Spain by Isaac b. Jacob de Lattes (Schwarz, 
Hebráischen Handschriften, 18, no. 12); Isaac flourished ca. 1370 and must have 
been elderly when he made this copy. The authenticity of the commentary was 
called into question by an important scholar, Zechariah Frankel (“Uber die 
Authentie des Commentars Nachmanis zum Buche Job”); see Chavel’s intro- 
duction to the commentary in which he tried to refute this, but his reasoning 
that Bahya b. Asher cites the commentary is hardly proof of its authenticity, 
nor is the above-mentioned manuscript. Many of Frankel’s objections cannot 
be dismissed, such as the supposed quotation from “ba‘aley ha-qabalah" on the 
ma'aseh merkabah (ed. Chavel, 88—89), which even Chavel notes is taken from 
the commentary on Song of Songs “attributed” (by him) to Nahmanides, but 
which in fact is by ‘Ezra of Gerona (see n. 78). Chavel also published what he 
misleadingly called Nahmanides’ “commentaries” on Prophets and Writings 
(Jerusalem, 1963—64 and reprints), which are actually statements collected from 
his other writings. He never, as far as is known, wrote commentaries on any 
other biblical books. Brief comments on Isa. 52—53 attributed to Nahmanides, 
first published by Steinschneider in Moses b. Nahman, Viküah (the spurious 
Hebrew account of the Barcelona disputation; Berlin, 1860), were re-edited 
from additional manuscripts and translated by Neubauer and Driver, Fifty-Third 
Chapter of Isaiah 1: 78—84 (tr.); 2: 75—81 (text). The language is somewhat suspect 
and no such commentary is mentioned by subsequent authors; it is undoubtedly 
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part of the disputation forgery. The “Ma’amar ‘al peniymiyüt ha-TOrah," a qabalis- 
tic interpretation of Gen. 1, ed. G. Scholem in K"S 6 (1930): 410-11 (410-14); 
rpt. in Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey, ed. Chavel 2: 467—69, is also of questiona- 
ble authenticity. Scholem accepted the attribution while Chavel, surprisingly, 
did not; however, Gottlieb, Mehqariym be-sifrüt ha-qabalah, 129 (reprint from 
his "Biyruriym be-kitvey R? Yosef G'iqatiylah [sic]; Tarbiz [Tarbiys] 39 [1970]: 
78—80), attributed it to Joseph Ibn Chicatilla (correct spelling); see below on 
him. Another short qabalistic commentary has also been erroneously attributed 
to Nahmanides, see Campanini, "Liber de ordine Geneseos: A Short Commen- 
tary on Creation Attributed to Nachmanides." 

Commentary on Ex. 30.34 (ed. Chavel 1: 499; see Natan b. Yehiél, ‘Arikh, s.v. 
“d-r-g-y-n”). See also on Ex. 30.23, ed. Chavel 1: 496, where he refers to Arabic 
and "Persian or Greek" meanings of a word; obviously he did not know these 
languages and derived this from Natan or other sources; and see there also (500), 
a corrupted Arabic word and an impossible Latin term. Of course, as a doctor he 
knew certain Arabic terms (e.g., various types of leprosy; Lev. 13.29, ed. Chavel 
2: 74) which he learned from medical texts; other Arabic words mentioned also 
came from either Natan's dictionary or another such source, sometimes from 
Ibn ‘Ezra. See also on Gen. 44.20, his erroneous statement about Aramaic and 
his incorrect claim about Arabic eulogies, and his reference to Greek (again 
from Natan's dictionary). There are proofs from his own statements in other 
writings that he knew no Arabic. Even Jospe (“ha-Ramban ve-ha-'araviyt," 
88 f£), who argued ingeniously but unconvincingly that he knew Arabic, ad- 
mitted that there is no proof from the various instances where he cited alleged 
Arabic meanings of a word (all or most of what Jospe discussed is already found 
in earlier writers, and the references to Arabic words already in Perles, “Uber 
den Geist des Commentars des R. Moses ben Nachman,” 87-88). Jospe also 
mentions (85—86) the citation of Sa‘adyah Gadn by Nahmanides on Ex. 3.13 (ed. 
Chavel 1: 292) and argues that this must be “without doubt” his own translation 
from Sa‘adyah’s Arabic commentary, even though he acknowledges significant 
differences from the actual text; the explanation, of course, is either that he saw 
this cited elsewhere or (less likely) someone translated it for him. As previously 
noted, Rashi (on Rosh ha-shanah 20b) also cited the commentary of Sa‘adyah, and 
no one has claimed that he knew. 

Meir b. Barukh, She'elot ü-teshüvot (Prague, 1608), nos. 513, 514 (as mentioned 
in Chapter 2, he also cited the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra). It would be desirable 
to investigate generally the writings of French and German rabbis for possible 
references to Spanish exegetes, I have only examined sources to which I have 
access. Moses b. Jacob of Kiev, text in Harkavy, Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 8; 
see there on him, 7—9, 25, 28. While he certainly did not send copies of his 
commentary from the Land of Israel to one of his sons in Spain, as sometimes 
claimed, he apparently sent hundreds of corrections to his students. Undoubt- 
edly copies ofthe commentary were brought to Germany or France by the many 
students at Acre. 

An interesting example is Gen. 2.3, where he cites Ibn 'Ezra's interpretation of 
God's blessing of the Sabbath as implanting an "additional power" in the body 
and “additional intellect" in the soul, which Nahmanides somewhat sarcastically 
says “is right for those who believe it,” but offers his own mystical interpretation 
of an increase in all the previous "blessings" (of the days of creation) and sanc- 
tification and literally an additional soul which enters into each person on the 
Sabbath. See the penetrating analysis by Lipshitz, Pirgey ‘yün, 24—26, who also 
quotes Mosconi's commentary on Judah ha-Lévy; and Isaac Caro [correct spell- 
ing], Toldot Yishaq, f. 9a (referred to by Chavel in his notes). Caro’s astrological 
interpretation is explained by Lipshitz, but his careful and correct comparison 
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of other statements by Ibn ‘Ezra provides the proper interpretation of what he 
meant here without the necessity of astrological explanations. On Gen. 2.7 (ed. 
Chavel 1: 33), Nahmanides also cited the “midrash of Rabbi Nehünyah ben 
ha-Qanah" (that is, the anonymous medieval mystical work known as Sefer 
ha-bahiyr) that on the Sabbath all souls are “renewed.” In one case, of relatively 
minor importance, he wrote that Ibn ‘Ezra here abandoned his way in explain- 
ing the simple meaning "and began to ‘prophesy’ [elaborate] lies" (Gen. 9.18; ed. 
Chavel 1: 65). It is strange that he nowhere challenged Ibn ‘Ezra’s “audacious” 
suggestion of certain passages in the Torah that could not have been written at 
the time of Moses (see Chapter 1, text after n. 97, on this). In his (alleged) com- 
mentary on Job, Ibn ‘Ezra is cited on virtually every page, also sometimes simply 
as meforshiym ("commentators"), often disagreeing with him. 

One of the reasons that Frankel, *Über die Authentie des Commentars Nah- 
manis zum Buche Job,” denied its authenticity is that it refers to Ibn ‘Ezra as 
“RAB"A,” etc., forms not used by him elsewhere. Several times in his authen- 
tic writings he merely cites Ibn ‘Ezra’s interpretation, without commenting, 
or adding "and this is correct"; rarely he says "and he explained well" (yafeh 
peyrash; e.g., Ex. 30.46). To counteract the prevalent view that he constantly 
opposed Ibn ‘Ezra (and see n. 90), one has merely to consult Chavel's index of 
authorities cited (Kitvey 2: 591—92) to find positive references. An important 
article detailing the reliance of Nahmanides on Ibn ‘Ezra is Sklarz, "Darkho 
shel ha-Ramban be-iymus divrey Rab"a.” She is one of the rare authors to cite 
the works of Lipshitz mentioned here frequently. While Ibn ‘Ezra, of course, 
was no qabalist, we recall that he frequently hinted at "secrets" in the text, and 
in this sense Nahmanides found in him a kindred spirit. There can also be no 
doubt that grammatically he learned much from Ibn ‘Ezra’s commentaries; see, 
for example, his discussion of the interchange of alef with ‘ayin (Deut. 21.14; ed. 
Chavel 2: 444). He already cited Ibn ‘Ezra once in his talmudic commentary 
(on Shabbat 64a €| ha de-tanan) that the explanation of the word tOshav is given 
by Ibn ‘Ezra in his commentary on “parshat Lekh-lekha" (Gen. Chapters 12—17); 
however, it is not there but rather on Gen. 23.4 (the error may be of a copyist 
who added the reference, incorrectly). 

Note on Gen. 6.2, “and this explanation has neither taste nor smell" (that is, it 
is worthless). Sometimes he accuses Rashi of an interpretation which is contrary 
to the Talmud (e.g., Ex. 25.39) or midrash (e.g., Lev. 25.2), and at least once 
of incorrectly interpreting so basic a commandment as the placing of a cord of 
blue (black, according to some interpreters) on the fringes (siysiyt) required for a 
four-cornered garment (Ex. 28.37), noting that according to this interpretation 
six such threads would be required instead of one. The Torah commentary of 
Rashi is available in translation: (Bible. O.T. Pentateuch. Polyglot. 1929) Penta- 
teuch with Targum Onkelos, etc. Grossman, Abraham. "Parshanut ha-miqra bi- 
Sfarad be-me'ot ha-Y"G-TÀ "V,” in Beinart, ed., Moreshet Sefarad (Jerusalem, 
1992), 110, claims that Nahmanides showed “great respect" for the commentary 
of Rashi; perhaps, this “respect” did not prevent him from disagreeing with 
much in that commentary. More correct is the observation of Bernard Septimus 
(although again stressing his “reverence” for Rashi) that his commentary “is, 
among other things, a sustained critique of Rashi’s more midrashic interpreta- 
tions of Scripture" (“‘Open Rebuke and Concealed Love’,” 16 n. 21). However, 
it is not only his “midrashic” interpretation which was criticized, as we shall see. 
Nahmanides himself employed derash more than any other type of exegesis (see 
below on this). See also the following note. 

Many have claimed that the purpose of his commentary was, in fact, to refute 
what Ibn ‘Ezra had said. Strangely, this is also the position of Abraham Gross, 
“Rashiy u-masoret liymud ha-Torah,” 33, following an article by Chavel which 
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he cites; although he recognizes one or two places (!) where there was dis- 
agreement with Rashi. This is not a tenable position; see especially Lipshitz, 
Pirqey'iyün, 23, particularly citing the incorrect opinion of Graetz. I do not mean 
to imply that the sole purpose of his commentary was to quarrel with Rashi, only 
that it was a part of his plan (Weiss believed that the sole purpose was to criticize 
Ibn ‘Ezra). To some extent he succeeded, in that the biblical commentaries of 
Rashi became virtually irrelevant in Spain after Nahmanides (Lawee, “Exegesis 
and Appropriation," is able to find only one anonymous supercommentary ap- 
parently from fifteenth-century Spain, 504 f£); Mordechai Z. Cohen claims that 
while Nahmanides proclaimed the “supremacy” ofthe commentary of Rashi, he 
actually was “bound by the ‘purer’ grammatical-rationalistic Andalusian model 
of peshat” of Ibn ‘Ezra (“Nahmanides’ Four Senses of Scriptural Signification,” 
40); it is also incorrect that he was the first to employ qabalistic interpretation 
(see above on ‘Ezra of Gerona). 106. See, for example, his sermon "Torat ha- 
Shem temiymah,” in Kitvey, ed. Chavel 1: 147 and see Chavel’s note 71 there. See 
n. 129, end, concerning editions of the sermon. Wherever he cited Sa‘adyah, this 
was from the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra. 

See, for example, his sermon “TOrat ha-Shem temiymah,” in Kitvey, ed. Chavel 1: 
147 and see Chavel’s note 71 there. Wherever he cited Sa‘adyah, this was from 
the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra. 

See on this Yahalom, “Megorot alumiym be-feyrush ha~-Ramban ‘al ha-Torah,” 
specifically 273 to the end of the article. 

David Qimhi is paraphrased in the (alleged) commentary on Job 15.24. At least 
once there (Job 28.18) is an allusion to the commentary of Moses Qimhi, with- 
out naming him. 

Nahmanides' citation, and criticism, of the “Guide” (III. 40) in his commentary 
on Ex. 20.17 and Deut. 21.4 is based on a faulty translation, as pointed out by Yom 
Tov Ishbili in his defense of Maimonides against Nahmanides, Sefer ha-zikaron, 
ed. Blau, 48; ed. Kahana, 86 (and as mentioned by Blau there in his note, the 
language as quoted by Nahmanides also is not found in our current text of al- 
Harizr's translation of the Guide"). Joshua Ibn Shü'ayb (the correct spelling of 
his name, meaning "help," or "aid" in Arabic) also discussed this and noted that 
the translation used by Nahmanides here was faulty (Derashot, 88a; ed. Metzger 
2: 465). See also Nahmanides on Ex. 30.13, Chavel's note that the language is 
not in the translation of al-Harizi (Ibn Shü'ayb made no observation on this 
source). On the translations used by Nahmanides, see the important analysis by 
Kahana, intro. to his ed. of Ishbilt, 28-36 (especially 29 n. 3). Chavel elsewhere 
claimed that Nahmanides did use the translation of al-Harizi (see references 
cited by Jospe, “ha-Ramban ve-ha-'araviyt," 67 n. 2; and see particularly the 
comparisons of the language of Nahmanides and that of al-Harizi, 69—78; Jospe 
did not mention the sources cited above). Jospe succeeded in demonstrating 
that in several places Nahmanides used that translation, but his claim, 76, that 
he sometimes "corrected" it in accord with the Arabic text is not substantiated; 
in fact, as stated, he did not know Arabic. Another translation of the “Guide” 
which he may have seen is that of Moses Ibn Tibbon (St. Petersburg-Russian 
National Library MS. Evr. I 528; microfilm, Jerusalem. Institute of Microfilmed 
Hebrew Manuscripts F 51029). None of the aforementioned authors and editors 
has noted the existence of this translation, which should be investigated. We still 
do not have a critical ed. ofthe Hebrew translations of the “Guide,” which must 
include a comparison of all the translations and a careful examination of the 
numerous extant manuscripts. Other examples of criticism of Maimonides based 
on a faulty translation will be mentioned here. However, Nahmanides' sharp 
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attack on Maimonides (“Guide” II. 33) in his commentary on Ex. 20.16 (ed. 
Chavel 1: 406) appears to be a deliberate distortion of what Maimonides actually 
said, and not based on an erroneous translation; see Ishbilt, ed. Blau, 33 (cited 
also in Chavel’s note; see also Ishbilr's observation, 35, on another error), and see 
the commentaries of Profiat Duran (Efodiy") and Shém Tov b. Joseph Ibn Shém 
Tov on the “Guide” there (in editions of Moreh with commentaries). There are 
some instances where Nahmanides sharply disagreed also with legal rulings of 
Maimonides, not only in the “Book of Commandments" but also in the Mish- 
néh Torah; some of these are noted below. The list of citations given by Perles, 
“Uber den Geist des Commentars...,” is very incomplete (see Appendix 1 here 
for citations of Maimonides and other sources). Kahana, intro. to his ed. of Ish- 
bilt, Sefer ha-zikaroón, 8—13, lists 48 places where Nahmanides specifically cited 
Maimonides, in 28 of which he disagreed (not all the references to sources are 
correct, however). Schwartz, “From Theurgy to Magic," 183 n. 35, by selective 
quoting argues that Ishbili considered the teaching of Nahmanides superior to 
that of Maimonides; this is hardly true, except in the specific instances he cited. 
A. Bromberg wrote a superficial article on the relationship of Nahmanides to 
Maimonides, “ha-Ramban ka-farshan ve-hashqafat ‘olamo.” An important ar- 
ticle contrasting Maimonides and Nahmanides on /rüqiym ("statutes"), particu- 
larly commandments concerning sacrifices, is Stern, “Fall and Rise of Myth”; 
see 231, 233-40 on Nahmanides. On his qabalistic interpretation of sacrifices, 
see Schwartz, Qemiy ‘Ot, segulot ve-sikhletanüt, 37 ff., and in English “Theurgy to 
Magic"; incidentally, the “Sikili” to whom Schwartz frequently refers is Jacob 
b. Hananél Sikiyliy (=“of Sicily"), late fourteenth century, who left Spain and 
settled in Safed (Safat) where he wrote his work. He was not a student of Ibn 
Adret, as Schwartz claimed (“Theurgy,” 187 and in Qemiy'ot, 49). 

For example, Deut. 20.10, 11, and see Chavel's notes there. See also Yafeh, 
Tekhelet Mordekhay, 165, particularly on the difficulty about seeking peace in 
wars of permission or wars of obligation in the Land of Israel, and his own ex- 
planation ofthe other disagreement (none ofthis was mentioned by Chavel, who 
nevertheless elsewhere cited this important modern commentary on Nahma- 
nides). Yafeh cites numerous other early and later sources; it is particularly im- 
portant on halakhic issues but makes no comment at all on qabalistic matters. 
On Nahmanides’ attitude generally to Maimonides, see my “Reacciones rabíni- 
cas," 75—76. 

Funkenstein, Perceptions of Jewish History, 105, wrongly said, based solely on his 
reading of Scholem, that Nahmanides "carries out biblical exegesis on four dis- 
tinct levels that will be called later, from the time of the Zohar onwards, ‘peshat, 
remez, derash, sod’ (pardes), undoubtedly under the impact of the Christian read- 
ings of the Bible." As we have seen (Chapter 1), Nahmanides was hardly the first 
to use this approach, nor did the terminology originate with him or the Zohar. 
For the actual meaning of remez in Nahmanides’ exegesis (‘allusion,” or implicit 
meaning), see Wolfson, “By Way of Truth," 164—65; as previously mentioned, 
the term generally means “allegory,” and see the following note. For a different 
perspective, see Yisraeli, “Kabbalistic remez and Its Status in Nahmanides’ Com- 
mentary on the Torah.” Nor was he the first to use “philosophical allegory,” 
as Funkenstein wrongly claimed; he was preceded in this by Ibn Ghiyath, Ibn 
‘Ezra, Ibn ‘Aknin and Moses Qimhi (although, of course, he only could have 
read the commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra and perhaps Moses Qimhi); see the follow- 
ing note for the correct statement about philosophical allegory. Apparently Josef 
Stern was misled by this and wrote that Nahmanides incorporated philosophy 
as one of the four levels of interpretation (“Philosophy or Exegesis,” 215 n. 5). 
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He did not, of course; in fact, being totally opposed to philosophy. See the 
rather lengthy discussion of Nahmanides and peshat in Cohen, Opening the Gates, 
375 ff. (he does not mention Funkenstein or Stern); basically rehashed in his 
“A Talmudist’s Halakhic Hermeneutics: A New Understanding of Maimonides’ 
Principle of Peshat Primacy,” Jewish Studies, An Internet Journal 10 (2012): 261-62, 
308 (art. 257—359) and yet again (!) in "Nahmanides' Four Senses of Scriptural 
Signification,” 48 ff. 

Gen. 8.1, ed. Chavel 1: 57. While correctly criticizing Bezalel Safran for his fail- 
ure to distinguish between allegory and symbolism, Wolfson (art. cit., 112-13 
n. 29) appears to deny that Nahmanides employed allegory at all in his exegesis, 
citing his sermon on Ecclesiastes (Kitvey 1: 180), where he explained that in 
Prov. 1.6 “epigram” (meliysah) is the peshat and that which is “wisdom” and 
“parables” (so it should correctly be translated) refers to a “secret [sod] which is 
forbidden to explain.” Wolfson incorrectly claims that Nahmanides did not use 
the allegorical approach of Maimonides to the same passage; see, on the con- 
trary, Maimonides, “Guide,” 11 (the biblical passage there is also not correctly 
translated by Pines), which is nearly identical to what Nahmanides said, and in 
fact obviously was his source. See also Klein-Braslavy, "Peyrüsh ha-Rambam 
le-Mishley 1.6”; she did not refer to Nahmanides, however. Wolfson also notes 
that Nahmanides further cites approvingly Ibn ‘Ezra’s statement “in [concern- 
ing] the tree of knowledge is a secret which is pleasant, [but] also the words are 
according to their [literal] meaning” (Ibn ‘Ezra, ed. Weiser 1: 7); that is, there 
can be simultaneously a “secret,” or hidden, and a literal (I prefer “simple”) in- 
terpretation; and that, in fact, is the point of his entire discussion there. This, of 
course, does not prove his claim that Nahmanides did not use allegory. Wolfson 
further cites as an example Namanides' criticism of those who explain Satan as 
"the material principle in the world” (122-23 n. 59); yet he ignores his allegor- 
ical explanation of the serpent in the garden of Eden as symbolizing "the force 
of evil in the upper world" (which Wolfson himself earlier noted, 113 n. 29). 
These two isolated examples, if correctly interpreted, should not be extrapolated 
to cover his entire exegetical approach. It is more correct, as Wolfson states, 
that Nahmanides rejected philosophical allegorical interpretation (and he indeed 
contradicted his earlier statement by saying that Nahmanides did sometimes 
use allegorical exegesis; 123 n. 60). There is a danger in overemphasizing the 
qabalistic content of his exegesis, which Wolfson and others admit is minimal, 
at the expense of understanding his overall approach to the Bible. Wolfson’s 
article, 103—78, is nevertheless a major contribution toward understanding some 
of Nahmanides’ qabalistic interpretations. 

This is not to deny that there may have been “theological implications” in his 
approach to traditional interpretation, as Caputo, Nahmanides, 67, suggests; not- 
ing that for him the biblical narrative “embodied past, present and future in 
more than just symbolic terms”; that is, as will be discussed below, he saw the 
text on a dual level of actual “history” and of typological significance. However, 
it is obvious that I very much disagree with the views of David Novak, who sees 
the commentary of Nahmanides as essentially systematic theology (The Theology 
of Nahmanides Systematically Presented [Atlanta, 1992]); see also the critical review 
by Daniel Frank in AJS Review 20 [1995]: 417-19 and the remarks of Caputo, 214 
end of n. 54). 


100 Some of these, at least, were probably written after the time of Maimonides. This 


is certainly true of Numbers rabah, which apparently Nahmanides was the first to 
cite; see Epstein, Mi-qadmoniyot ha-yehiidiym, 69. See generally about the date of 
that midrash 72-73, contradicting what he wrote there, 68. See also Epstein, Kitvey 
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1: 216. It appears that at least Chapters 1—15 of the midrash are based on Moses 
“ha-darshan” (Narbonne, eleventh century), see Albeck’s introduction to his ed. 
of Moses, Beréshiyt rabatiy, 1, 14, 20. Maimonides cited only Genesis rabah; in 
his commentary on the Mishnah and legal writings he did utilize Sifra, Sifriy 
and the Mekhilta (on that, see Finkelstein, “Maimonides and the Tannatic Mid- 
rashim"; Finkelstein did not discuss the Guide"). On Nahmanides and Moses 
“ha-darshan,” see Chapter 2, n. 26. See the citations by Nahmanides of some, but 
not all, of the midrashiym and rabbinical works (such as Sifriy) in Perles, “Uber den 
Geist des Commentars...," 147—50 (these citations are not repeated in the Appen- 
dix here). Note that at least in one of his works he cited Midrash Shiyr ha-shiyriym 
(Song of Songs), but it actually is the minor midrash Shiyr ha-shiyriym zuta (“Sha ‘ar 
ha-gemul,” in Kitvey 2: 297); incredibly, the article "Smaller [sic; lesser] Midrashim" 
in EJ? mentions the former (as a “minor” midrash!) but not the latter (the article 
is generally of little value; see instead the important study of Townsend, “Minor 
Midrashim,” not even cited in the bibliography of the E.J. article). 

Lev. 14.43; ed. Chavel 2: 83. This is also one of his “hidden” disagreements with 
Ibn ‘Ezra (see his commentary on Gen. 6.3, etc.). The rule “there is no early and 
late in the Torah” is found in Pesahim 6a and in the famous “32 hermeneutic 
principles" (Mishnat rabiy Eli'ezer, ed. Enelow [N.Y., 1933], 40—41; with no refer- 
ence in the notes to the talmudic source). None of this was mentioned by Funk- 
enstein. See generally on this topic Melamed, Mefarshey ha-miqra 2: 939—40; and 
more significantly Lipshitz, Pirgey 'iyün, 77-82. See also Isaac Gottlieb, “Eyn 
muqdam u-me'ubar"; Yisraeli, "*Muqdam u-me’uhar.” Nahmanides may have 
been more in disagreement with Ibn ‘Ezra, who also maintained that there is no 
chronological order, than with Rashi; see the enumeration of such disagreements 
in Elman, "'It Is No Empty Thing" 66—68 n. 65 (the analysis of Nahmanides 
actually begins on 14). There is no doubt that Elman, in spite of the fact that he 
belabors the point, is correct that Nahmanides did not mean that chronological 
relationships are always maintained, but that in most cases they are, even when 
this is not immediately apparent. 


102 The section appended to his alleged commentary on Job 28.28 (Kitvey 1: 88—91) 


is obviously an interpolation, based on the commentary on Song of Songs attrib- 
uted to him (Kitvey 2: 476—518); see Chavel's notes on Job there, and particularly 
the reference to this excerpt cited in the name of "Rabbi 'Azriel" (‘Azrié b. 
Menahém of Gerona). It is surprising that Vajda did not recognize this (“Note 
Annexe VII: L'interpretation théosophique de Job, chapitre XXVIII,” in his 
translation of ‘Ezra of Gerona, Commentaire, 271; while citing Chavel’s text, 
he apparently ignored his notes). It was also ignored by Idel, “Nahmanides: 
Kabbalah, Halakhah, and Spiritual Leadership." It is also surprising that there 
has been such confusion about the attribution of the commentary on Song of 
Songs, since already Joshua Ibn Shü'ayb in his supercommentary on Nahma- 
nides cited it as the work of ‘Ezra (Biyür, 1a, col. b), which commentary was 
known to Chavel even though he incorrectly identified its author. Also, Nah- 
manides’ so-called “commentary” on Sefer yesiyrah, cited by Chavel, is actually 
by ‘Azriél (in all printed editions of that work, also in Kitvey 2: 341-48); what 
may be the authentic commentary of Nahmanides on that work, unknown to 
Chavel, was edited by G. Scholem in K"S 6 (1930): 385—410 and has since been 
reprinted several times. Curiously, the alleged commentary on Job has largely 
been ignored by scholars, possibly because they accept Frankel's aforementioned 
objections. Assis, ^Darkho shel Ramban be-havanat Shiyr ha-shiyriym,” discusses 
various references (especially qabalistic) to Song of Songs in other commentaries 
of Nahmanides. 
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Only Septimus, “‘Open Rebuke and Concealed Love’,” has correctly empha- 
sized this, although I cannot entirely agree with him that this is related to some 
necessity of defending the “Andalusian” — i.e., Muslim Spain — exegetical tradi- 
tion; far from defending that (he of course knew of Judeo-Arabic writings only 
second hand, and few of those). Correct is his observation that Nahmanides “did 
not see kabbalistic interpretation as a universal key to the understanding of all 
aggadah” (19), although Septimus failed to emphasize sufficiently the central- 
ity of halakhic as well as agadic interpretation; that is, the constant citation of 
and reference to talmudic authority and legal aspects of passages discussed. To 
understand his commentary as essentially concerned with midrash would be as 
wrong as to understand it as essentially qabalistic. Septimus’ attempt to find a 
comparison in Nahmanides’ approach to agadah (midrash) in the so-called He- 
brew version of the Barcelona disputation is meaningless since that is a forgery 
(see n. 85). In fact, the opposite is the case; his dependence on midrash and 
(talmudic) agadah and his overall endeavor to find “theosophic truths” in these 
(as perceptively demonstrated by Wolfson) is further proof of the forgery of the 
so-called Hebrew “version” of the disputation (which rejects these). Chiefly by 
selective quoting and ignoring more important statements, Septimus offers an 
ingenious but unconvincing explanation to the contrary (170-76). Wolfson, “By 
Way of Truth,” 154 ff. (on qabalists generally), 158 ff. (on Nahmanides specifi- 
cally), focused only on this qabalistic reinterpretation (or adaptation) of agadic 
sources, but failed to note the far more characteristic dependence of Nahma- 
nides on traditional rabbinic teaching as found in the Talmud (or, indeed, mid- 
rash). His commentary throughout is characterized by this reliance on midrash; 
e.g., Lev. 14.43: “this is the correction of scripture according to their midrash, 
for it is impossible to separate them with a knife to make [a section] early or late 
which is not at all according to its meaning,” which relates to his general disa- 
greement with the idea that “there is no early or late in the Torah"; i.e., no fixed 
chronological order of passages (see n. 117). Note also his statement that midrash 
was learned “from Moses at Sinai,” by analogy (ed. Chavel 2: 83). See gener- 
ally Fox, Marvin. "Nahmanides on the Status of Aggadot...,” J.J.S. 40 (1989): 
95-109; Yahalom, “Viquah Barsiylonah ve-ma‘amad ha-agadah be-mishnat 
ha-Ramban.” An interesting article on his approach to midrash, particularly in 
comparison with Rashi, is Miriam Sklarz, “Ramban ke-parshan ha-agada.” 
This includes his explanation (Lev. 18.6) of the “secret” of illicit sexual unions, 
a passage discussed in detail by Idel, “We Have No Kabbalistic Tradition on 
This,” 51 ff. 

Caputo, “In the Beginning,” 68. Unfortunately, this article was not known 
to Pedaya, Ramban. See further Chapter 2 of Caputo, Nahmanides in Medieval 
Catalonia. 

Ed. Chavel 1: 7 (end). This contrasts with the opinions of two of his qabalistic 
predecessors, 'Azriel b. Menahém and Jacob b. Sheshet (both also of Gerona) 
who endeavored to give a rationalistic and “open” explanation of qabalistic 
ideas, whereas Nahmanides presents a “closed” system; see Halbertal, Conceal- 
ment and Revelation, 77—92. 

Ed. Chavel, loc. cit.; Ben Sirah 3.19—20 [21-23 in Christian versions]; see Bibli- 
ography; cited also Hagigah 13a. In his (alleged) commentary on Job this is cited 
in a completely different version (Kitvey 1: 88). See also Maimonides, "Guide" I. 
32; tr. 69; Ibn Paqudah, Direction to the Duties of the Heart, 143; Hovot ha-levavot, 
153; 'Azriel b. Menahém, Peyrüsh ha-agadot, 39740; and see Abramson, “Igeret 
ha-qodesh ha-meyuhas la~-Ramban,” 239. For numerous other citations in var- 
ious midrashiym and other authors, see notes to Ben Sirah, as cited. This was also 
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cited by Meir Abülafia of Toledo, with whom Nahmanides was acquainted in 
his youth; see the quotations in Septimus, Bernard. Hispano-Jewish Culture in 
Transition (Cambridge, M.A., 1982), 114 (Septimus considers Abülafia's caution- 
ary approach, for which he apparently did not realize the sources mentioned 
here, to be "inherently unstable" [?] and surmises that he may after all have 
become a "kabbalist" [sic], for which there is no evidence whatever). 
Introduction to the commentary on the Torah (ed. Chavel 1: 7). The responsum 
of Sheriyrah, apparently no longer extant, is cited first by Nahmanides in the 
sermon “TOrat ha-Shem temiymah,” in Kitvey 1: 161, and again in his commentary 
on Gen. 5.2 (ed. Chavel 1: 47). Similarly, in the introduction to his (alleged) 
commentary on Job he wrote that there is a “great secret of the secrets of the 
Torah” concerning the problem of the righteous man who suffers, which only 
one “worthy” can comprehend (Kitvey 1: 23), after which he goes into a dis- 
cussion of transmigration of the soul (Zerahya Hén [Gracian], see on him here, 
disagreed with Nahmanides’ interpretation of the “wisdom” of Eliyahu in Job in 
this regard, adding that this topic in his opinion is forbidden to mention, much 
less to believe). None of these sources is discussed by Halbertal, Concealment and 
Revelation. Eisen, Book of Job in Medieval Jewish Philosophy, only briefly mentioned 
the alleged commentary and the sermon, possibly because, in contrast to Ibn 
‘Ezra (who, however, was also ignored), Nahmanides was not a philosopher. 
Astonishing is the statement of Idel, “We Have No Kabbalistic Tradition,” 52 
n. 3, that Nahmanides “acknowledged his ignorance [!] on the real kabbalistic 
meaning of Ma‘aseh Bereshit" ("act of creation," see below on this) and thus 
did not write a commentary on it. In fact, he was hardly "ignorant" of this, or 
other qabalistic interpretations, but in this case considered it too dangerous to be 
disclosed to the non-initiate (see also his sermon on Ecclesiastes, preached just 
prior to his departure for the Land of Israel; Kitvey 1: 180). 

This and the following statements are from his introduction, ed. Chavel 1: 1-3. 
The pre-existent Torah: e.g., Shabbat 88b; see also Genesis rabah 8.2. Ultimately, 
the idea has its origins in Proverbs 8.30 and Hellenistic Jewish writings, such as 
the Wisdom of Solomon 9.9 (apparently known to Nahmanides; see the following 
paragraph) and Ben Sirah 1.4; 24.1—9. See Midrash Tehiliym, 391; Pirké de Rabbi 
Eliezer, 10—11 and sources cited in n. 9 there. 

See also Judah b. Barzilay, Peyriish sefer yesiyrah, 87—89; see the parallel sources 
cited by Chavel 1: 2, textual note 51; the statement is repeated 1: 7. Ibn Adret 
see the text ed. Perles, R. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth, 48 (Heb. text); for the 
background of this text, see my "Forgery and Abrogation of the Torah". Joshua 
Ibn Shü'ayb, whose supercommentary will be mentioned, wrote in his own 
"sermons" on the Torah that the explanation ofthe primordial Torah is based on 
Prov. 22.20, "I have written for you threefold" teachings, that the Torah consists 
metaphorically of three parts, one of which is esoteric and all other knowledge 
(Derashot, 26b; ed. Metzger 1: 139); elsewhere he repeated his reference to this 
passage and added that this indicates that the Torah existed before it was writ- 
ten, citing also Prov. 8.30, and mentioning also the tradition of the Torah being 
written in black fire on white fire (ibid., 59a; ed. Metzger 2: 318-19); see the 
discussion of this in detail by Wolfson, “By Way of Truth...,” 110 n. 23, citing 
only the second passage mentioned. Wolfson made no reference to the sources 
cited above. On the idea (essentially in Genesis rabah 1) that the world was cre- 
ated “by” the Torah, see Alexander, “‘In the Beginning’: Rabbinic and Patristic 
Exegesis of Gen. 1:1.” 

“Tõrat ha-Shem temiymah,” 163; and introduction to his commentary, ed. Chavel 
1: 5. On the issue of Solomon's wisdom in various medieval commentaries, 
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particularly Lévy b. Gérshón and Abravanel, see Berger, “Wisest of All Men.” 
In his "sermon" on Ecclesiastes, Nahmanides mentions in further detail: 


and we find another book [in addition to the three biblical books attributed 
to Solomon] called Hakhmata rabata de-Shelomoh, and it is translated in a very 
difficult language [leshon targiim hamoór me’dd] and the Gentiles [Christians] 
translated it from that language, 


and he gives his opinion that the book was originally taken to Babylon and 
there "said [written] in their language" (Kitvey 1: 182). Nothing could be clearer 
than that he referred to an Aramaic version ("their language"), and the refer- 
ence to a Christian "translation" is not Latin but Greek (so also was Chavel's 
opinion there). See Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 1: 518 ff. 
The sections quoted by Nahmanides, in Aramaic, correspond there to § 544 
and § 545. Naftali Herz Wessely, introduction to Ketüviym ahroniym, 9, said that 
Nahmanides was the first Jewish author to mention the “Wisdom of Solomon”; 
see there for other references in some later authorities (Wessely first published 
his Hebrew translation of “Wisdom of Solomon," Hokhmat Shelomoh, in Ber- 
lin, 1775, with numerous later reprints). Nevertheless, nothing is known about 
an Aramaic translation of the work, nor is it mentioned by Steinschneider or 
other authorities. Nahmanides could not have read the Peshitd (contrary to the 
J.E. article “Syriac,” which claimed that it referred to the Peshifá version; the 
article there on "Wisdom of Solomon” erroneously said that Nahmanides cited 
a Hebrew translation), and the Aramaic translation he mentions is not other- 
wise known; he may have quoted the title from some other source. The same 
book, apparently, is cited by Joseph Angelino, fourteenth-century qabalist in 
Zaragoza, Livnat ha-sapiyr (ed. Wertheimer [Jerusalem, 1913—14; rpt. Jerusalem, 
1971], 5a and 6a; see the text and translation in Marx, "Aramaic Fragment," 
66—67). Marx at first also thought that Nahmanides quoted from the Peshita 
version, see 57—60, but finally concluded that at least the text cited by Angelino 
is of an Aramaic version which is perhaps translated from Greek. His confusion 
of the Aramaic text cited by Nahmanides as “Syriac” is hard to comprehend, 
unless he copied this from the J.E. article. Following Marx, Idel also mistak- 
enly claimed that it was “Syriac using Hebrew characters” (Ascensions on High, 
125; the “Rabbi Joseph Angelet” whom he mentions there and elsewhere is, of 
course, Angelino). Similarly, Nahmanides cites “Megilat Shüshan [Susan, in Per- 
sia|" (Deut. 21.14; ed. Chavel 2: 444). Chavel there quotes (n. 78) an outdated 
and incorrect explanation, since he failed to see the article of Perles, “Uber den 
Geist des Commentars...," where he explained (147) that the reference is to the 
apocryphal book Judith. Whether Nahmanides saw also an Aramaic, or perhaps 
Hebrew, translation ofthat work is uncertain. Pedayah, Ramban, has a vague and 
incomplete reference (161) to Haklimata rabata de- Shelomóh, which she apparently 
believes is an actual extant book, but with no mention of any of the things dis- 
cussed here, or of the actual source (the obscure introduction of "Stein, Sefer 
Hokhmat Shelomóh" which she mentions in her notes, but with no entry in the 
bibliography, refers to a pirated reprint of Wessely's aforementioned edition with 
a commentary by Uri Tzvi Stein [Zolkiew, 1805]; it should be noted that the 
Jewish National/Hebrew University Library has all of Wessely's editions, which 
she, writing in Israel, could have consulted). The aforementioned "sermon" on 
Ecclesiastes also contains interesting statements on derash, remez and sod in rela- 
tion to the writings of Solomon (Kitvey 1: 179—80). 

Not that the Torah contains the names of God, but that all of it is nothing but the 
names of God (mystically understood); introduction, 6. Chavel incorrectly cites 
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the Zohar as the "source" for Nahmanides (and so, often, in his notes to the 
commentary); that work was composed by Moses b. Shém Tov de León long 
after Nahmanides. The contrary is, of course, the truth: that author borrowed 
probably from Nahmanides. See also the similar notions in an early mystical 
work, Otiyot de R’ ‘Aqiva, and in Abraham bar Hayya, cited in Scholem, On the 
Kabbalah, 62—63 (the first work, not to be confused with the Alfa-beyta de R' 
‘Aqiva, is also in Wertheimer, ed., Batey midrashdt 2: 354). The qabalist Jacob b. 
Jacob ha-Kohén of Soria, late thirteenth century, quoted Nahmanides in his 
“Séfer ha-Orah” (critical ed., unpublished dissertation of Daniel Abrams, New 
York University, 1993, 218; Abrams made no comment on the source). Abraham 
bar Hayya wrote (Megilat ha-megaleh, 75): 


Everyone who believes in the Torah acknowledges and knows that the lives of 
every generation described there and so of every letter and word in every sec- 
tion [parashah] has a meaning [fa'am; a sense of the word identical to its use by 
Ibn ‘Ezra; on the influence of Abraham on Ibn ‘Ezra see ch. 2 above] which is 
great in wisdom and secret and mystery [s0d and raz] of understanding, which 
we do not have the strength [ability] to comprehend completely; grant that we 
may know a little of the much. 
(the anonymous translator of Scholem's book gave a 
general, but not precise, translation of this there) 


He adds, significantly, that even so, we are obligated to explain the little which is 
"revealed" to (understood by) us and investigate the majority which is concealed. 
Idel, “Allegory and Divine Names in Ecstatic Kabbalah [sic]," 326—30, discusses 
this aspect of Nahmanides (but without reference to the above sources), and its 
subsequent influence on the qabalist Abraham Abulafia (332—40), and (340—43) 
on his "disciple" Natan b. Sa'adyah — see his Séfer sha‘arey sedeq (Jerusalem, 
1989), 29; according to which Moses arranged the Torah “as a continuum of 
letters," corresponding to the “path of divine names." See also Scholem, “The 
Name of God and the Linguistic Theory of the Kabbala" on qabalistic interpre- 
tation of the Torah, particularly the notion that the unvocalized text permits 
all kinds of interpretations, see Idel, Kabbalah [sic]. New Perspectives, 214, and 
on Abulafia, 235. Idel overlooked a non-qabalistic source on this, the com- 
mentary on Avót by Joseph Ibn Süsan (so, not "Shoshan"), fourteenth century, 
Peyrüshey...Avot, 3 (he also cites the statement that the Torah is entirely names 
of God). Elliot Wolfson quoted a manuscript of Abulafia according to which the 
understanding of the Torah as “an amalgam of divine names" corresponds to the 
level of the prophets, for "the entire Torah is [consists of] the names" of God 
("Beyond the Spoken Word," 185, with no mention of any of the preceding; 
Idel's important article was not yet published). Pedaya, Ramban, 174—75, cited 
some irrelevant passages from the qabalists 'Ezra and 'Azriel of Gerona; what 
Nahmanides said has nothing to do with the sacredness of each individual letter 
in the Torah, much less verses which may seem irrelevant or even undesirable, 
but that the entire Torah is mystically composed of divine names. 

Wolfson, “By Way of Truth,” 117 n. 44, disagrees and claims that “in this case, 
it does not appear that the esoteric reading has anything to do with theosophical 
symbolism.” He nevertheless admits that Nahmanides’ later disciple Abraham 
Abulafia, who used this as a cornerstone for his qabalistic hermeneutics, did 
understand this in exactly the way I have stated (see Idel, Language, Torah and 
Hermeneutics in Abraham Abulafia). 

Peyrüshey...1: 4. Ishbilt, She'elot u-teshüvot, no. 142. See Chapter 6 here on opin- 
ions concerning errors and invalid Torah scrolls. Ishbili’s defense of Maimonides 
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against the criticisms of Nahmanides is cited frequently here in the notes; see 
also my “Reacciones rabínicas ante Maimonides,” 78-79. 

“Torat ha-Shem temiymah," 167—68, and cf., n. 111. This is to be distinguished 
from the "Shiymüsha rabah de-sefer Torah," a legal work, cited in an anonymous 
work, Adler, ed., “Eleventh Century Introduction to the Hebrew Bible,” 695. 
Adler’s attribution of his text to Judah b. Barzilay has been challenged by Louis 
Ginzberg in Ginzey Schechter 2: 528. Azulai, Shém ha-gedoliym, Part I, “M” no. 
174, refers to an early manuscript he saw of a work called *Ma'ayan hakhmah” 
on "shimüsh ha-Torah” and other “exalted secrets." On this work (in Jellinek, 
ed., Beyt ha-midrash, vol. 1), see briefly Scholem, On the Kabbalah and Its Sym- 
bolism, 38 (he made no mention of the sermon of Nahmanides, however, nor 
did he comment on the magical use of divine names to resurrect the dead). As 
Scholem noted (39), this is an earlier magical or “theurgic” doctrine, accepted 
by the “Gerona circle" of qabalists (“Ezra and 'Azriel). It may be similar to the 
Sidrey de-shimüsha raba, purporting to be a geonic work, published by Scholem 
in Tarbiz (Tarbiys) 16 (1945): 197-203. On similar ideas in early "Heykhalot" 
mysticism, see Scholem, Major Trends, 56—57. On related texts of magical usage 
of the Psalms in the Genizah, see the brief mention by Shaked, Saul. "Medieval 
Jewish Magic in Relation to Islam,” in Benjamin J. Hary, et al., eds., Judaism and 
Islam. Boundaries, Communication and Interaction (Leiden, 2000), 102, but with no 
details; see now Sefer Shimmush Tehillim — Buch vom magischen Gebrauch der Psal- 
men, ed. and tr. Rebiger (Tübingen, 2010); I have not seen Barkai, Ron. “L'ús 
dels salms en la magia jueva de l'Edat Mitjana i el Renaixement: El Ilibre ‘Shi- 
mush tehillim’,”” in La Cábala (Barcelona, 1989), 17—57. A fragmentary remark 
apparently by "Judah ha-Kohén of Toledo" (most probably Judah b. Solomon 
ha-Kohén Mosca, fl. ca. 1250) refers to “Séfer shimüsha be-sheydey de-Shelomoh,” 
or book dealing with the legendary "demons" controlled by Solomon (Mann, 
Jacob. “Glanures de la Gueniza,” R.E J. 74 [1922]: 157, no. 10 and c£ there, 156; 
this is apparently a lost text) and the "philosophers" who said that there were 
seven (or ten) "shediym," or demons, as mentioned in that book; however, this 
is not the work mentioned by Nahmanides, as Mann thought. All that Nahma- 
nides wrote concerning these matters is directly in contradiction to the impor- 
tant responsum of Hai (Hayye) Gadn to some German scholars concerning the 
use of divine names to perform wonders, which the gaón dismissed as nonsense 
and not worth discussing. Hai also mentions certain "texts" which people from 
Rome or the Land of Israel had shown the German scholars, and says that he 
had seen these and similar texts (possibly those mentioned above). He also refers 
to their question about using names to resurrect the dead, which he dismisses 
as a report without proof (Aschkenazi, ed., Ta'am zeqéniym, 54b—58b; Teshüvot 
ha-geoniym ha-hadashot, 124—25), cited also by Judah b. Barzilay, Peyrüsh, 108. 
Nahmanides elsewhere specifically said that he had seen this responsum; see n. 
117. His disagreement with the gaón can only be explained on the basis of his 
own strong belief in magic and other superstitions. It is likely that Maimonides 
also knew that responsum, for he condemns the “vain imaginings of the writers 
of charms" and other notions about the use of names "in their stupid books" 
by which “miracles” can be performed (“Guide” I. 61; tr. 149); this statement, 
incidentally, was overlooked by Schwartz, Qemiy'ot, segülot ve-sikhletaniit. Even 
stronger is Maimonides’ condemnation of all those who attempt to combine 
various letters and claim that this is a “name” of God (ibid., tr. 152). Nahmanides 
of course ignored this, as this is the bedrock of qabalah. 

""Torat ha-Shem temiymah," 168. Incidentally, the statement later in the para- 
graph that the verse in Ex. 20.11 is not "lacking a b-” at the beginning “as the 
commentators said" has nothing to do with the Aramaic translation of Pseudo- 
Jonathan, as Chavel thought; rather, it refers to Ibn ‘Ezra; cf. Lipshitz, Pirqey 
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‘yun, 173 (however, his citation of Nahmanides on Gen. 2.3 is incorrect). As 
mentioned, Scholem ignored all ofthis. More surprising is that so does Schwartz, 
Astrologiyah u-magiyah, even though he deals cursorily with Nahmanides. It was 
also overlooked by Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition. The notion that 
the "righteous" can kill and resurrect through the use of secret divine names is 
certainly a profoundly magical one (there is also no mention of this in Schwartz); 
cf. J. Yoma 3.18b. It has a parallel, although not exact, in Midrash Tehiliym 3.2 
(ed. Buber, 17a) that the Torah was not given in order (i.e., the arrangement 
of stories and events), for had it been "all who read it would have been able to 
resurrect the dead and perform miracles"; that midrash in general was known 
to Nahmanides. Judah ha-Lévy wrote that if we had the ability, when speaking 
of or drawing a human form, to actually produce it “we should have the word 
of God in our power and could create," a notion which he means to reject 
(Küzariy 4.25; tr. Hirschfeld, 229; Schwartz overlooked this passage entirely in 
his lengthy and generally good chapter on ha-Lévy, 31—61). This is connected, 
probably, with the legendary notion of the golem, a human-like creature pro- 
duced by magical incantations (see Trachtenberg, op. cit., 84 ff., but also not 
mentioning the Küzariy"; on the later purely legendary notions, see Idel, Go- 
lem (although he cites, 239, this part of the Küzariy, he says nothing about this 
statement) and Schafer, “The Magic of the Golem.” Ibn ‘Ezra mentioned golem 
as “without a heart, only a body" (commentary on Ps. 139.16). Bahya b. Asher 
refers to the form and matter combined in the golem (Biyür 1: 100; Gen. 6.6). 
The term gólem is used in an entirely different way, meaning three-dimensional 
substance, by Abraham b. Hayya, Megilat ha-megaleh, 53, 55 and Judah b. Barzi- 
lay, Peyrüsh sefer yesiyrah, 14, and Maimonides (see Chapter 5 on Judah b. Moses 
Hallava) and frequently by Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohén Mosca (see n. 243), and 
this is the traditional biblical meaning of the term. None of this is discussed by 
Idel. A detailed description of gólem as an actual being, “that has intelligent and 
ethical characteristics but they are not perfect," etc. is in the commentary on 
Avot of Joseph Ya‘avés, a fifteenth-century preacher in Spain who was one of 
the exiles who went to Portugal and then to Naples (Peyrüsh ‘al... Avot [War- 
saw, 1880; rpt. in his Kol sifrey..., vol. 2, 120—21). Idel, 302, attributes this to 
the sixteenth-century Abraham Azulay, but he obviously took it from Ya‘avés. 
There is a need for a serious scholarly investigation of the topic of gdlem other 
than in fantastic legends. Moses b. Isaac Botarel (fifteenth century), a Provençal 
qabalist and notorious forger, wrote that anyone who knows the secret of the 
combination of names can use them (for magical purposes) and that “many qab- 
alists" had not used this properly and were injured, or punished (commentary in 
Séfer yesiyrah, £. 20c [see Bibliography: Sources]; incidentally the statement “for 
He is the knower and witness that He is in all and He is the all” is nearly a direct 
quotation from Ibn 'Ezra on Ex. 23.21). 

See, Chapter 2, n. 56. See on this the important explanation by Lipshitz, Pirqey 
‘iytin, 61—63. Of course, as Lipshitz has demonstrated, Nahmanides apparently 
never saw the “short” recension of Ibn ‘Ezra on Exodus. However, in his cri- 
tique (Ex. 28.30) of Ibn ‘Ezra’s views (“long,” or regular, recension on Ex. 28.6) 
on the "üriym and tiimiym (discussed below, Astrology and Magic), where Ibn 
‘Ezra said that if Rashi had seen Hai's responsum he would not have written that 
this involved the names of God, Nahmanides says (ed. Chavel 1: 475) specifically 
that he himself had seen the responsum of Hai. If so, he obviously did not accept 
his opinion. On the relation of the question to Hai with such superstitions in 
Italy at the time, see the sources cited by Hirschberg, H.Z. *Ha-qeshariym beyn 
yehudey ha-Magriyb u-veyn Eres -Yisrael be-tequfat ha-geoniym," Eres Yisraél 
5 [1949/50]: 216 n. 22; also Teshüvot ha-geoniym ha-hadashot, 124 n. 5. Maimon- 
ides: “Guide” 1.62; tr. 152. 
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118 Commentary on Num. 14.9, ed. Chavel 2: 246; after first citing a rational ex- 


119 


planation by Ibn ‘Ezra, concerning which he wrote: “and well he explained.” In 
his note, Chavel refers to “Bahya 18, 2.” I have no idea what that means, but in 
fact Bahya b. Asher discusses this, citing Nahmanides, in his Torah commentary 
(edited by Chavel himself; see Bibliography) on the same verse (Num. 14.9). 
According to mystical tradition, the “first seal” (of the celestial document of 
deeds done during the preceding year) is on Yom Kippur and the “second seal” 
on the night of Hoshana Rabah (a minor holiday). On the superstitions connected 
with this, see Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition, 215; Sperber, Daniel. 
Minhagey Yisraél (Jerusalem, 1998) 6: 173-82; again, there is no mention of this 
in Schwartz, Astrologiyah u-magiyah. See also Magid, Shaul. From Metaphysics to 
Midrash (Bloomington, I.N., 2008), 207-08, on this theme in post-medieval 
qabalistic sources. This also appears in the Zohar. Lipshitz, ‘Iyiiniym...Bahya, 327 
ff., digressed far afield on this but does not note any of the things mentioned 
here. It should be noted that while Nahmanides indeed was a physician, he 
almost certainly learned his trade as an apprentice to another physician and not 
in a medical school (as previously stated here); therefore, he learned nothing of 
science or philosophy, which explains much of his exegetical interpretation and 
general outlook. 

Funkenstein, “Nahmanides’ Symbolical Reading of History” (a translation of 
his earlier Hebrew article). This was followed by Saperstein, “Jewish Typological 
Exegesis after Nahmanides” and Walfish, “Typology, Narrative and History” 
(the article deals with the hitherto unknown commentary of a fifteenth-century 
qabalist, to be discussed below). In fact, prior to Funkenstein I had already 
written about typology in the article mentioned in the following note, and 
elsewhere. I cannot agree with Funkenstein that Christian typology was the 
“source” for Nahmanides, and see the following note. See also Caputo, “In 
the Beginning ...," which discusses in detail aspects of the opening chapter of 
the commentary on Genesis (essentially summarized in her Nahmanides in Me- 
dieval Catalonia; the book deals chiefly with other aspects of his career). Saper- 
stein correctly argued that the use of typology was by no means limited to the 
commentary of Nahmanides but is found in sermons written in the following 
centuries (but only one example from Spain is discussed). E. Wolfson (“By Way 
of Truth,” 153 and the preceding pages) has a peculiar understanding of “ty- 
pology,” altogether ignoring Funkenstein and the actual meaning of the term 
and relating it instead to Nahmanides’ exegesis or “hermeneutic,” where there 
is an overlap of the use of peshat and sod in his approach to the same passage. 
This is undoubtedly correct, and an important clarification, but it has nothing 
to do with “typology” as generally understood. Pedaya, Ramban, briefly alludes 
(128) to his “typology,” with reference to Funkenstein (and more in detail, 213 
ff., only on qabalistic aspects), but was unaware of Saperstein's important article 
or that of Caputo (Walfish's article had not yet appeared). Saperstein and others 
have demonstrated that, contrary to one of Funkenstein's assumptions, typol- 
ogy is found also in later Jewish exegesis. Walfish gives additional examples in 
biblical exegesis (Isaac b. Joseph ha-Koh€n, the main subject of his article, is dis- 
cussed later here). In addition to the examples noted by Saperstein and Walfish, 
there are numerous other uses of typology in Jewish polemical writings. See 
also Bahya b. Asher's comment on redemption on Ex. 5.22 and 18.1; Biyür, ed. 
Chavel 2: 44, 161; his most complex typology concerning exile and redemption 
is on Ex. 12.40 (ed. Chavel 2: 97—98; as usual, his citation of Hananel there is 
to be identified either as Sa‘adyah or as Samuel b. Hofniy, see on this passage 
Lipshitz, ‘Iytiniym be-biyür, 114—17). 
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120 For the various interpretations of the six “ages” of the world, and the messianic 
P g 
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implications, see my “‘Seis edades durará el mundo’. ..” This article was not cited 
by any of the writers mentioned in the previous note, probably because it was 
written in a language they do not understand. David Berger, who also does not 
read Spanish, nonetheless opines that the article “despite the title...is not con- 
cerned to any significant degree with” the talmudic text which it cites (“Torah 
and the Messianic Age,” in David Engel, et al., eds., Studies in Medieval Jewish 
Intellectual and Social History: Festschrift in Honor of Robert Chazan [Leiden, 2012], 
169 n. 1); if he means that it is not a didactic analysis of that text he is correct, 
but the subject of that text is the entire subject of the article. Readers capable of 
consulting what I have written there will see how unlikely it is that Nahma- 
nides borrowed this so-called “typology” from Christian sources, contrary to 
the claim of Funkenstein. Nahmanides’ immediate sources for the six days alle- 
gory are certainly Abraham bar Hayya (e.g., Megiylat ha-megaleh, 1128-29 and cf. 
n. 123), as well as the midrash (see also the following note and n. 124). See index 
here, "six ages of the world.” 

See, for example, Sanhedrin 97a and see the commentary of Meir Abulafia of 
Toledo (with whom Nahanides was personally acquainted), Yad ramah ‘al... San- 
hedrin (Jerusalem, 1999; new edition with notes), 353-54. According to that, 
the second millennium, the age of Torah, was from the age of Abraham at 52 
years (when he “converted” his slave at Haran) and continued for 2,000 years. 
Abulafia endeavored to find support for this in various biblical passages. Unfor- 
tunately, the extant commentary of Nahmanides on Sanhedrin does not include 
that chapter, nor does his commentary on ‘A.Z. have anything on 9a, which 
Abulafia also cited. There are various talmudic and midrashic traditions as to the 
age of Abraham when these events supposedly took place. 


122 None of authors cited in n. 119 discussed the difficulties of this chronology (it is 


particularly disappointing that Pedaya in her book made no mention of it); nor 
does Caputo, in spite of her detailed discussion of the six days of creation (Nah- 
manides, especially 82—83). In fact, it appears that here he was directly influenced 
by Abulafia, who wrote (see previous note) that the messiah is not “worthy to 
come" (the time is not proper) until 172 years after the destruction of the second 
Temple, and from that time onward is propitious for his coming “were it not 
for our sins which delayed his coming.” According to Nahmanides, perhaps the 
messiah should have come 172 years after the destruction of the Temple, but the 
sins of the people (which he did not wish to mention) delayed this and there 
began a sixth millennium. 


123 Steinhart, Kiir zahav ([Jerusalem, 1936], as cited by Newman in the notes to his 


ed. and tr. of The Commentary..., xvii n. 32, at the end of the book) explained 
that a "tenth" means a tenth of a thousand years, which when added to the 172 
years of the fourth millennium and all of the fifth millennium adds up to 1,290 
years, which is the number in Dan. 12.11. See also the more complicated calcu- 
lations in the additions to "Torat ha-Shem temiymah” from the Moscow manu- 
script, ed. Ya‘akov Yehudah Zilberlicht in Yeshtirtin 18 (2007): 46—51 and notes. 
Nahmanides here was also clearly influenced by the same calculation made by 
Abraham b. Hayya, Megiylat ha-megaleh, 37, 107; Llibre revelador, 62, 174. On the 


various messiahs in Jewish tradition, see n. 125. 


124 Nahmanides, commentary on Gen. 2.3, ed. Chavel 1: 30—31 (Chavel's note 


there, 545 col. b, end, is incorrect). He already had given a similar interpreta- 
tion in “Torat ha-Shem temiymah,” 169. Note the similarity to Judah b. Barzilay, 
Peyrüsh sefer yesiyrah, 237—39 (supposedly unknown until its modern discovery; 
unless this is coincidence, Nahmanides clearly already knew this work, and 
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see n. 157). He again was influenced on all of this (as was Judah), including the 
period of redemption, by Abraham bar Hayya, Megilat ha-megaleh, 15—16,18—20; 
see Guttmann’s introduction there, xxiv—v (Llibre revelador, xxxvi-ii and cf. xix). 
In “TOrat ha-adam" (Kitvey 2: 303), Nahmanides cites a midrash that God blessed 
the seventh day, which means the world to come, which begins in the seventh 
millennium, and sanctified that period for the Jews (the source, which Chavel 
could not identify, is Moses "ha-darshan," Midrash bereshiyt rabatiy, text 20; see 
intro. 32, that his citations of this midrash are from the commentary of Rashi). 
Funkenstein saw this interpretation of Gen. 2.3 as part ofthe alleged borrowing 
of Christian “typology” by Nahmanides and claimed that both Abraham b. 
Hayya and Nahmanides took this from Augustine (“Nahmanides’ Symbolical 
Reading of History," 139—41; in Hebrew in Zion [Siyon] 45 [1979—80]: 54; he 
repeated the same ideas in his Perceptions of Jewish history, 110—14). I cannot agree 
with this for several reasons, not least of which is the unlikelihood that either 
author, with no knowledge of Latin, ever saw Augustine's writings. More to the 
point, there is little similarity between Augustine and the Jewish apocalyptic- 
eshcatological views. The one Christian notion which Nahmanides may have 
utilized (known from non-Latin sources as well), not commented upon by 
Funkenstein, is the messianic interpretation of Dan. 7.13-14 (with respect to 
the sixth millennium), but Sa'adyah had already so interpreted that verse, and 
although Nahmanides also did not know Arabic he knew of Sa‘adyah’s com- 
mentaries from references in Ibn ‘Ezra and possibly elsewhere. 

125 The first calculation: Biyür ‘al ha-Torah, ed. Chavell: 55—56 (all of 53 ff. is de- 
rived from Nahmanides); the second, on Deut. 31.18; (3: 453). Chavel made no 
comment on this contradiction. On “messiah ben Ephraim,” see Nahmanides’ 
Sefer ha-ge'ulah in Kitvey, ed. Chavel 1: 295; in the superior text ed. Joshua (I.M.) 
Aronson (Jerusalem, 1959), 71 (and cf. 61). All of *Gate Four" of that work is 
devoted generally to a discussion of the redemption and the messiahs. Jewish 
messianic ideas developed in the talmudic period and were further elaborated 
in early medieval midrashiym, according to which various “messiahs” are to ap- 
pear before the coming of “Messiah ben David" who will restore the kingdom 
of Israel. On the various "messiahs" in Jewish thought, see Sa'adyah, Book of 
Beliefs and Opinions, 304 f£; Dix, "Messiah ben Joseph”; Torrey, “Messiah Son 
of Ephraim"; Klausner, Messianic Idea in Israel, 90 ff., 209 ff.; Sadek, "Der My- 
thus von Messias den Sohne Josephs”; Sarachek, Doctrine of the Messiah; Berger, 
“Three Typological Themes.” Aside from several articles on messianic notions 
in Maimonides, nothing of significance has otherwise been written. Virtually 
worthless is the superficial book of Schwartz, Dov. ha-Rayón ha-meshiyhiy be- 
hagut ha-yehiidiyt bi-mey ha-beynayim (Ramat-Gan, 1997). Sarachek remains the 
best study so far. None of the above studies fully utilizes all the sources and there 
is need for a new analysis. 

126 Ed. Chavel 2: 166-67. In his notes, he briefly cites Samuel Zarza’s supercom- 
mentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, "Meqor hayiym" (in Margaliyot fovah, 109b); in fact, Zarza 
wrote there at great length about all of this (109b—110b). Interestingly, that au- 
thor, who wrote in 1368 in Castile (Palencia), does not mention Nahmanides at 
all. However, the supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra by Joseph b. Eli'ezer “Bonfils,” 
SOfnat pa‘néah (pt. 2: 31), appears to have been influenced by Nahmanides here 
(he cited him also elsewhere). Joshua Ibn Shü'ayb (fourteenth century), the ac- 
tual author of the supercommentary (Biy'ür) on Nahmanides attributed to Meir 
Ibn Sahüla (or Abt Sahüla, not “Abusaulah”), also wrote at length about this, 
incidentally citing an important halakhic observation which he heard from his 
teacher Ibn Adret, and quoting what he read from an anonymous qabalist (Biyür, 
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24); that source is apparently the one discussed briefly by Idel, "Peyrüsh anoni- 
ymiy le-Torah"; he made no comment on this, however. See Ibn Adret, She'elot 
u-teshüvot 1: no. 9: 6,000 years of the world's existence correspond to the six 
days of creation and the seventh millennium to the Sabbath, a "tradition ofsome 
sages as if from the prophets, and they have about this a very deep secret." It is 
important to remark that every where in his notes when Chavel refers cryptically 
to “Abusaulah,” this supercommentary by Ibn Shü'ayb is to be understood. 

127 Gen. 12.6, ed. Chavel 1: 77 (see also introduction to Exodus), and see ibid., 83, 
Nahmanides’ application of this principle to the allegory of the "four king- 
doms" (Chapter 2, at n. 46) destined to rule over the Jews. The source is Midrash 
Tanhüuma (“new” text, with commentaries, *Lekh le-kha" 10; “old” text, ed. 
Buber, 12 [1: 35b]). The formulation there, “siman masar ha-qodesh barukh hu 
le-Avraham she-kol mah she-iyra lo iyra le- banav" (“the Holy One, blessed be he, 
gave a sign to Abraham that everything which [will| happen to him [will] hap- 
pen to his sons"), is almost identical to that in Nahmanides; see also his " Torat 
ha-Shem temiymah,” 174. The expression as it is commonly quoted, "ima'asey abot 
siyman le- baniym" (“the deeds of the fathers are a sign to the sons"), in fact is 
not found in the Talmud or midrash; in the aforementioned sermon Nahma- 
nides attributed it to Gen. rabah, but again this is only a similar statement. See 
the lengthy discussion of this theme by his student Ibn Adret, Hiydüshey...ha- 
hagadot, 132-ff. This “typology” influenced the commentary on the Torah er- 
roneously attributed to Joseph b. David, Peyriish ‘al ha- Torah (see n. 172 on this), 
16—18, on the Patriarchs and the future exiles, and quoting (18) essentially the 
same statement from Midrash Tanhüma (his editor, Feldman, n. 132 there, gave 
an incorrect citation, nor did he note that it is from the “new” text, not men- 
tioning Buber's ed. at all); see also there, 102, on the Patriarchs and redemption. 
Funkenstein also wrongly concluded that the "typology" of Nahmanides was 
limited to the Patriarchs, overlooking the aforementioned days of creation. Hal- 
berthal, ‘Al derekh ha-emet, devotes to this a lengthy chapter, 6, without men- 
tioning Funkenstein's classical article (he, in fact, is cited only twice in the entire 
book), offering again only long quotations from Nahmanides but nothing of 
importance about typology in his thought. 

128 Hallava, Imrey shefer, 112—153 (catalogued by libraries as “Yehuda ben Moshe ben 
Halaveh"). Of course, several things remain unexplained in this interpretation; 
for example, the Israelites certainly were not very "holy" in their behavior after 
leaving Egypt. Nevertheless, his objection to the inexplicable condemnation 
of Abraham by Nahmanides is valid. It should be mentioned that Nahmanides 
added yet a third "sin," Abraham's treatment of Hagar in driving her and her son 
Ishmael out into the desert (Gen. 16.6), because of which the Jews suffered to his 
own time under the alleged descendants of Ishmael, the Muslims (of course, the 
Jews in al-Andalus did not "suffer" until the Almohad invasion). 

129 Ex. 3.13 (ed. Chavel 1: 292—93), and note there his disagreement with Ibn ‘Ezra 
and Maimonides, and also with Sa'adyah. There are qabalistic allusions in- 
volved in this, in connection with the "sefiyrot" (see index on this term). Bahya 
b. Asher Ibn Hallawa (see below on him) repeated Nahmanides’ explanation 
here, including the expression taken from the "Guide" but without mentioning 
Maimonides (Bahya, Biyür 2: 28, and see Chavel’s note there). Bahya gave the 
longest explanation of the meaning of the expression (ibid., 28-32). Isaac b. 
Samuel of Acre, who came to Spain in 1305, reported a tradition of students of 
Nahmanides according to which he supposedly told them that every instance 
of the Tetragrammaton in the Dible "refers to the supreme divine being, the 
Cause of Causes" (Wolfson, "Beyond the Spoken Word," 200). One wonders 
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what the “innovation” is in this, since obviously that is the meaning; however, 
Nahmanides would hardly have referred to God as “Cause of Causes,” a totally 
Aristotelian concept with which he would have disagreed strongly. As we shall 
see later, Isaac b. Samuel reported other questionable “traditions.” See now Lo- 
bel, “Ehyeh asher Ehyeh and the Tetragrammaton,” which, however, does not 
mention Nahmanides or Bahya. 


130 Gen. 14.18, ed. Chavel 1: 86—87 (as usual, his reference to the Zohar as the 
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“source” may be disregarded, since that work was written later). On Lev. 18.25, 
Nahmanides also referred to the "celestial Temple,” hinting at the “secret” of 
the references to the land in Gen. 1 and Lev. 26.42, according to which the 
allegorical statement can be understood that the “upper” (celestial) Temple is 
placed opposite the “lower” or actual Temple (Midrash Tanhtiuma, “old” text, 
*Va-yiqahal" 7). See also Bahya on Gen. 15.16, ed. Chavel 1: 155; Ex. 36.7, ed. 
Chavel 2: 372. On the concept of the “sacred space" of the Temple and the Shek- 
hiynah in medieval German “pietist” thought, see Wolfson, “Sacred Space and 
Mental Iconography”; since that article is restricted to medieval German Jewish 
sources no mention is made of Nahmanides. However, there are some interest- 
ing parallels between his thought and that of such writers as Rabbi El'azar of 
Worms, who may indeed have influenced him; see, for example, his statement 
cited there, 605 n. 33, that everything is "sealed" with the divine name and God 
"manifests his glory as it seems appropriate to him." On Gen. 33.20 (ed. Chavel 
1: 189; this was repeated verbatim by Bahya, Biyür 1: 288—89), Nahmanides cites 
various midrashic statements relating to Jacob and concludes that the meaning 
is that "the Shekhiynah rests on the Land of Israel," apparently contradicting 
his statement that it is in the upper Temple. Ibn Shü'ayb (not "Abusaulah" as 
erroneously, and so always, in Chavel's note), Biyür, 7a, quoted his teacher (Ibn 
Adret) that the Shekhiynah is the "throne of glory" referred to there (the rest of 
the statement is cited in Chavel's note). However, on Gen. 28.17, Nahmanides 
quotes Pirgey de-Rabiy Eli'ezer that whoever prays in Jerusalem is as if he prays 
before the throne of glory, observing that the “gates of heaven” mentioned there 
refers to the upper Temple (ed. Chavel 1: 161). Elsewhere, Nahmanides also 
identifies Shekhiynah with beriyt (covenant), which is the Torah (Gen. 1.1, 9.12, 
17.9; Deut. 4.21, 33.1; all but the last are mentioned also by Wolfson, “By Way 
of Truth...," 115 n. 39). Peculiarly, Halbertal, ‘Al derekh ha-emet, 185 n. 251 and 
elsewhere, thought that Shekhiynah in Nahmanides is a separate sefiyrah, identical 
with “hakhmat Shelomoh” (“the Wisdom of Solomon," 1 Kings 5.26). The only 
"source" which he is able to cite is the aforementioned commentary on Ex. 3.13, 
end, which he somehow misunderstood. Although he cites (186) some impor- 
tant statements from Nahmanides on the Shekhiynah generally, he overlooked 
Gen. 14.18 and others discussed further here (and see my index). 

Gen. 46.1; ed. Chavel 1: 250 (the identification of Shekhiynah with kavod is 
found already in Mekhilta on Ex. 19.20); cf. Maimonides, “Guide” I. 19 (tr. 
Pines, 46), 25 (tr. 55), 27 (tr. 57), 28 (tr. 60); III. 7 (tr. 430); yet in I. 64, while 
explaining “glory” as created light which descends to a certain place (also I. 19), 
he discusses one meaning of it as the essence of God (on the probable source of 
that discussion in Sa‘adyah, see Gad Freudenthal, “Stoic Physics in the Writings 
of R. Saadia"). Either Nahmanides may have overlooked Judah b. Barzilay, who 
said that kavod = shekhiynah is something created and external to God (Peyriish 
sefer yesiyrah, 178), or else he intended him also in his criticism (if, in fact, he 
knew that work; see n. 124). Chavel made no comment on this statement of 
Nahmanides, not mentioning, for example, the adequate reply of Ishbili in his 
defense of Maimonides, Séfer ha-zikaron (ed. Blau, 32; ed. Kahana, 66). Joshua 
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Ibn Shü'ayb, Biyür, 8a—9b, also discussed this at length, defending the position 
of Nahmanides. There he mentions (9b, column b) that he had seen someone 
who tried in the presence of his teacher (Ibn Adret) to explain Maimonides on 
this, but he was unable to explain one or two of the passages in question. Moses 
b. Joshua Narboniy (ca. 1300?—d. ca. 1362) mentioned “the opinions of the qa- 
balists" that the Shekhiynah is not external to God; however, he accepted Mai- 
monides' position that the Shekhiynah is a created thing ("Peyrüsho. ..le-inegiylat 
Qiynot," 261, lines 86—87; 262, lines 92—97). He also referred to this, the "glory" 
of God is not God, contrary to the opinion of the qabalists (Biyür le-séfer moreh 
nevokhiym [Vienna, 1851—52], 49a). Halbertal, ‘Al derekh ha-emet, 183—85, dis- 
cusses the concept of the Shekhiynah in Nahmanides from a different perspective 
(allegedly as a separate qabalistic sphere), with no mention of the controversy 
here discussed. On Lev. 26.16, Nahmanides stated that the Shekhiynah was pres- 
ent only in the first Temple, but in the second only the “glory” (kavod) of God's 
name was present; this, of course, reflects rabbinic tradition. 

132 Ed. Chavel 1: 304 and see the notes there (the source for the statement about 
seeing in a glass clearly, see below on Prophecy, is certainly not the Zohar, of 
course). The meaning of the quoted remark is that Ibn ‘Ezra gave a correct 
interpretation, but only partial. “Mitnavé” can have an even more derogatory 
meaning than “prophesy,” it also can mean “rave” (cf. 1 Sam. 10.5; Jer. 29.26). 
Nahmanides elsewhere criticized Ibn ‘Ezra in that “he could not know the 
truth” (qabalah) because “he did not hear it and did not prophesy”; i.e., he had 
not received the esoteric tradition nor did he give a correct interpretation (Ex. 
33.12; ed. Chavel 1: 519). In spite of this criticism, there is substantially no differ- 
ence between what Ibn ‘Ezra said and what Nahmanides said there. Incidentally, 
the word “prophesy” was employed by Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (see on him later here) 
in the opposite sense of explain or interpret correctly (Tiyrat kesef, 64; in his 
Mishnéh kesef, see Bibliography). 

133 Lev. 26.11-12, ed. Chavel 2: 184—86; Deut. 11.13, ibid., 393: God does not 
perform miracles forever, particularly those associated with the Land of Israel, 
but only for the majority of the people; as for the individual, he lives by his 
righteousness or dies by his transgressions. Cf. also on Num. 21.9, “all the deeds 
of the Torah are a miracle within a miracle" (Shabbat 962). Here again we see an 
obvious distinction between Ibn ‘Ezra and Nahmanides; for the former, there is 
a natural, scientific, explanation for such things, whereas Nahmanides virtually 
denies the concept of “nature” (see below) and considers everything to be mi- 
raculous. In his sermon “TOrat ha-Shem temiymah" (Kitvey 1: 155), he wrote that 
the “revealed” and “hidden” miracles demonstrate the creation, God's knowl- 
edge of particulars and divine providence, which are the "three foundations 
of the Torah." It is unfortunate that he did not write more about providence. 
In his (alleged) commentary on Job 36.7 (Kitvey 1: 108), it is stated that this is 
an important statement about providence, and that “men of Torah and faith" 
believe that God protects "people of the species of man" but not "people [!] of 
the other creations that do not speak" and this is because man recognizes God 
and therefore is protected by him, while other creatures do not and therefore 
are not protected (!). The "righteous" receive special protection so that no harm 
comes to them; "they are protected always from all temporal accidents [normal 
events], even [those] according to nature," by a perpetual miracle which is done 
for them. More generally, he wrote that just as it is possible to believe in gen- 
eral providence (e.g., eternality of the universe "in general"), so it is possible 
to believe in particular providence (the survival of the individual species), and 
even though we see destruction of individuals and survival of the genus (biytil 
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ha-pratiym ve-giyum ha-klaliym), this is because of original sin (het ha-qadmoniy) 
and the punishment decreed on those who die ("Torat ha-adam,” in Kitvey 2: 
306). This astonishing statement about original sin has been overlooked by those 
who have written on Nahmanides. It would be hard if not impossible to find 
another Jewish writer who shared this belief; Abraham bar Hayya maintained 
that the "fall" of Adam led to a corrupt soul which then needed to be purified 
in subsequent generations, but this is not really the same idea (see Toyryla, Abra- 
ham Bar Hiyya on Time, History, Exile and Redemption, 232 f£). However, Bahya 
b. Asher clearly followed Nahmanides in commenting on Lev. 12.7 about the 
inherent sin of women, as “primordial sin” (fief ha-qadmon), see his Biyür 2: 474. 
Cooper, Alan. “A Medieval Jewish Version of Original Sin: Ephraim of Lunt- 
shits on Leviticus 12," H.T.R. 97 (2004): 445—59 deals in fact with sixteenth to 
seventeenth century writers, aside from two brief references to barely related 
statements in the Zohar, but does cite (453) Bahya, while ignoring his source 
(Nahmanides). Rembaum, Joel E. “Medieval Jewish Criticism of the Christian 
Doctrine of Original Sin," AJS Review 7/8 (1983): 353—82 deals chiefly with 
French and German authorities, with some reference to Spanish writers such 
as Profiat Duran. He twice cited (368, 375) sarcastic attacks on original sin at- 
tributed to Nahmanides, but these are from the aforementioned forged Hebrew 
version of the Barcelona disputation and are totally contradicted by his authentic 
statement here. 

Gen. 46.15, ed. Chavel 1: 253. Ibn ‘Ezra’s criticism is in his commentary on 
Gen. 46.23; note also his criticism of religious poets (payefaniym) who added to 
the alleged age of Yokheved, which criticism was repeated also by Nahmanides. 
For the specific piyiit to which this refers, see Davidson, Israel. Otsar [Osar] 
ha-shiyrah ve-ha-piytit (N.Y., 1924-33; photo rpt. 1970), s.v. "S," no. 371. Yok- 
heved as the mother of Moses: Ex. 6.20, Num. 26.59. See Weiser’s notes to Ibn 
‘Ezra there (1: 122) and especially Chavel’s notes to Nahmanides, loc. cit., citing 
the supercommentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra which give valuable clarification. 

Ex. 6.2, ed. Chavel 1: 303; Ex. 13.16 (ibid., 345—47), where he further explains 
that “wonders,” which are a change in the way of the world or natural order, 
demonstrate the existence of God and providence and the entire Torah. In one 
of his responsa on astrology and magic (in Ibn Adret, Teshüvot ha-meyühasot, 
no. 283, not 282; rpt. in Moses b. Nahman, Teshüvot, no. 104 and in Kitvey 1: 
378—81), he also wrote that God may nullify “for his faithful" decrees of fate 
dictated by the stars, and this is one ofthe "hidden miracles" which are the way 
of the world on which all the Torah is dependent (that is, all of the Torah con- 
tains evidence of these “hidden miracles"). 

""Torat ha-Shem temiymah,” in Kitvey 1: 153—54. He added that Maimonides “ad- 
mitted this" in his treatise on resurrection (that work, however, is a forgery; see 
Goldfeld in the Bibliography). This passage, or the first part of it at any rate, has 
been discussed by Langermann, “Acceptance and Devaluation,” 226-27, who 
noted the similarity with views of the extreme orthodox Muslim “theologians” 
(the Ash ‘ariyya), as reported in an obscure treatise by Ibn Riishd ("Averroes"). Of 
course, Nahmanides knew nothing of that group, nor did he know Arabic, and 
there can be no question of any “influence” here (not even possibly through the 
Hebrew translation of that treatise of Ibn Rüshd, for which no date is given, but 
which certainly he never saw); nor does Langermann suggest any such influence, 
only a similarity. David Berger discussed in detail “Miracles and Natural Order 
in Nahmanides” in Twersky, ed., Rabbi [sic] Moses Nahmanides, 107—28 (after 
some questionable statements in the early part of the article, the essence, 113 
ff., is sound). Nehorai, “Torat ha-nes ve-ha-teva‘ esel ha-Ramban" criticized 
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Berger and argued incorrectly that Judah ha-Lévy was the source for Nahma- 
nides’ theory of miracles, specifically “hidden” miracles. The author overlooked 
most of what is mentioned here and below (see also Berger’s brief response, 
ibid. 19 [1987]: 169-70). The question of miracles involving a change in nature 
is discussed by many of our commentators (see the index here: “miracles”). An 
important modern biblical scholar, discussing the various terms for “sign” or 
“wonder” in the Bible, remarked that none of them has exactly the supernat- 
ural meaning of “miracle” in English, since “there is no such Hebrew separa- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural...nature is already supernatural” 
(Robinson, H. Wheeler. Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament [Oxford, 
19564], 37). This is perhaps true of the biblical perspective, and certainly for 
the sages of the Talmud, but medieval familiarity with science made this less 
possible. As we shall see (following paragraph), even Nahmanides changed his 
position on this, and Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (on whom see below) specifically wrote 
that “signs” and “wonders” do not refer to events outside of the natural order. 
Gen. 17.1, ed. Chavel 1: 98—99 and notes; and Deut. 34.11, ed. Chavel 2: 504. 
It is surprising that none of this was mentioned by Langermann, who in fact 
asserted (237) that Nahmanides enumerated three categories of miracles: na- 
ture, slight deviation from nature and (complete) change of nature. Nahma- 
nides probably would not exclude also the “miracle” of the sun standing still for 
Joshua, but while this was a miracle, it was not in the category of “wonders” 
actually performed by a prophet. On his disagreement with Maimonides con- 
cerning the “wonders” performed by Moses and by Elijah (on Deut. 34.11), see 
the explanation of Ishbili cited there in Chavel's note. Hai (Hayyé) Gaon, in 
his aforementioned reply to some German scholars concerning various magical 
phenomena, also discussed “signs” and “wonders” and stated that signs given 
to the prophets were a change in the nature of the world (in Aschkenazi, Ta'am 
zeqeniym, 55b). 

The previously cited commentary on Lev. 26.11-12. 

Langermann, “Acceptance and Devaluation,” 240—41. 

Ed. Chavel 1: 11; incidentally, it is highly unlikely that by the expression (those 
of) “little faith” there he meant Ibn ‘Ezra, as Chavel thought; while he often 
disagreed with Ibn ‘Ezra, he also praised him highly. Nahmanides used the 
same, and similar, expression elsewhere in his commentary (see here the fol- 
lowing paragraph, where it refers to Aristotle). Funkenstein stated (Perceptions 
of Jewish History, 108) that Nahmanides introduced a separate entity, be-réshiyt, 
corresponding with hakhmah, which emanated (bara; as he thought Nahmanides 
understood the word) another being, Elohiym; and he noted that such an idea 
was condemned as heretical in the Talmud (Megillah 9a). However, it appears 
that in fact this is perhaps what Nahmanides intended; see Bahya b. Asher's 
commentary (ed. Chavel 1: 18): “the hidden power which is beréshiyt created 
elohiym and they are the angels" (Ibn ‘Ezra already had said that eldhiym can 
mean “angels”; commentary on Ps. 82.1). Probably that is also the intent of 
Nahmanides’ strange statement that the letters of Gen. 1.1 can be rearranged 
to yield be-rdsh yitbara elohiym, “first [was] created elohiym" (introduction, ed. 
Chavel 1, end; not that “God” was created, but angels). As for the Talmud there, 
there is no condemnation — only the suggestion that in the alleged translation of 
the Torah by 72 scribes for the Egyptian king a change in wording was made so 
as to avoid the possible understanding that beréshiyt and elohiym are two separate 
divinities. The Qaraite Benjamin al-Nahawandi (ninth century) believed that 
God had first created an angel who then emanated the world. While the qabalis- 
tic doctrine of the sefiyrot was in its infancy when Nahmanides wrote, a possible 
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source may be the statement in Hagigah 12a that “by ten things” was the world 
created (in fact, ten divine “attributes”); this and similar talmudic statements (cf. 
Avot 5.1) are usually understood to be allegory. Unfortunately, the text of his 
commentary on Hagigah as we have it is not complete and is missing on this part; 
neither is there extant a commentary on that tractate from his student Ibn Adret. 
Another possible source is the mystical Sefer yesiyrah (Chapter 1, "mishnah" 2 
and 3; see the text actually utilized by the medieval commentators, 62 at the end 
of the book [see Bibliography]). Amazingly, not one of the modern authorities 
on qabalah has discussed this, or any other aspect of Nahmanides’ theory of 
creation. Scholem made a brief comment, Kabbalah, 95; not entirely correct; see 
also Idel, “Nahmanides: Kabbalah, Halakhah, and Spiritual Leadership,” 45—46, 
on a different aspect (he does not mention any of the things discussed here); 
Pedaya, Ramban, has some scattered observations but nothing systematic. Only 
Halbertal, ‘Al derekh ha-emet, 251—52, has a brief reference to the “ten fingers" 
allegory. That the world was “established” in (not by") wisdom is stated already 
in Prov. 3.19, which Nahmanides did not cite but which is cited by ‘Ezra of 
Gerona, who added a reference to Pírqey de-Rabiy Eli‘ezer (3) that the world was 
created “by” ten statements, or words (cf. Avot 5.1; Rosh ha-shanah 32a), reduced 
to three: wisdom, understanding and knowledge (hakhmah, biynah, da‘at). Inci- 
dentally, this is clear proof that at least in Spain the text of that homiletic work 
included the first chapter, in contrast to the statement of El'azar of Worms and 
the lack of the first three chapters in a listing in the Cairo Genizah (see Lerner, 
M.B. “‘Iyuniym be-reshiymat sefariym ahat min ha-geniyzah," Teudah 1 [1980]: 
49). All ofthe sefiyrót are included in these upper three (Ezra, Commentaire. .., tr. 
Vajda, 81-82; Commentary..., tr. Brody, 73). See also Joseph Qimhi’s commen- 
tary on Prov. 3.19: “the philosophers [!] said that God created Wisdom and put 
in it the ability to create the heavens and earth," an opinion with which he disa- 
grees (Talmage, ed., Peyrüshiym, 18; Talmage there referred to Sa‘adyah Gaon as 
the source, but his reference to Ibn 'Ezra is an error). See also G. Abraham's in- 
troduction to Qimhi, Petiyhah la-ferush ha-Torah, 10—11 (which Talmage did not 
cite). Joshua Ibn Shü'ayb cited a midrashic statement "All of them were created 
[by, in] wisdom; literally, an attribute of God" (Derashdt, ed. Cracow, 3a, col. b; 
ed. Metzger 1: 7; the source is not Midrash Tehiliym 144 as Metzger indicated and 
I have not been able to find it). See also below on Bahya b. Asher. On Simon b. 
Semah Duran's explanation of Avot 5.1 and Rosh ha-shanah 32a in terms of Ibn 
"Ezra's previously discussed "three worlds", see Chapter 2, n. 126. 

See the important article of Lipshitz, "Le-torat ha-beriyah shel rabiy [sic] Mosheh 
ben Nahman”; however, the references (525 n. 2) to Maimonides are incorrect: 
"Guide" II. 36 should be II. 30, and the “Pergey [Peraqiym be-] haslahah” is, of 
course, a forgery. 

Ed. Chavel 1: 12 (this important statement by Nahmanides has largely been 
ignored by modern writers). The ultimate source for this expression, as far as I 
can determine, seems to be Judah b. Barzilay, Peyrüsh le-sefer yesiyrah, 88 (con- 
cerning the pre-existent Torah; cf. n. 109), a form "of matter thinner than all 
thin, thinner than the matter of the winds." Judah ha-Lévy used the expression 
to refer to the “holy spirit" (Küzariy 2.4; ed. Baneth and Ben-Shammai, 45—46; 
tr. Hirschfeld, 87). 'Azriel b. Menahém of Gerona (just prior to Nahmanides), 
in his commentary on Sefer yesiyrah, erroneously ascribed to Nahmanides (with 
the text of Sefer yesiyrah, 31b), referred to a wind which is thin (daq) and in which 
there is only a kind of thin impression (reshiymah). ‘Ezra of Gerona also wrote 
that the chaos of Gen. 1.2 was a "primal emptiness" (nothingness) until "it traced 
a tracing finer than spirit" (Commentary, tr. Brody, 111). Matityahu b. Moses 
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“ha-Yishariy” (fifteenth century, Zaragoza) borrowed both from Maimonides 
(l? me-yésh, “not from something”; clearly from “Guide” II. 13) and from 
Nahmanides that not everything was created out of nothing; rather, two “foun- 
dations,” one “very thin and heavy [or abundant]” (daq ve-nikhbad) from which 
was made the hosts of heaven, and the other the foundation of the earth from 
which was formed and made everything on the earth, “and this is the opinion 
of the Ramban” (Peyriish... Avot, 218; for Nahmanides on this see the following 
note). The “philosophical” source for Nahmanides is probably Abraham bar 
Hayya, Hegayón ha-nefesh (ed. Rapoport 2; ed. Wigoder, 39—40), the necessity 
of the conjunction of hiyiliy (see following note on this) with form; part of this, 
but not the most important, is translated in Sirat, History of Jewish Philosophy, 
99—100, with no analysis or discussion. The non-existence, or nothingness, from 
which physical matter emerged derives ultimately from Plotinus, Enneads (3.6, 
18), but through the work known to the Muslims as "Theology of Aristotle." 
Lipshitz devoted much of his aforementioned article to Isaac Abravanel’s critique 
of Nahmanides and his incorrect claim that Abraham bar Hayya held the same 
position (in his Megilat ha-megaleh, 15). Lipshitz refers instead to the above-cited 
statement in Hegayon ha-nefesh (apparently he did not have Wigoder's ed.) and 
correctly concluded (536—37 n. 50) that this was the source for Nahmanides (the 
"modern scholars" he mentions are of no importance, except for Tishby who in- 
deed observed that the "Gerona qabalists" generally drew their interpretation of 
creation from the Hegayon ha-nefesh). Lipshitz did not mention Judah b. Barzilay 
or ‘Ezra of Gerona, much less Plotinus. He is absolutely correct that Nahmanides 
did not borrow his idea of two separate "substances," one for the heavens and 
one for the earth, from the Hegayon ha-nefesh; see below on this idea. On the 
influence of Abraham bar Hayya on Ibn ‘Ezra, see Chapter 2. 

In Arabic, the word is hayūlā, but hiyüliy in Hebrew. Here, definitely the influ- 
ences are far more qabalistic than philosophical. Particularly of interest is the 
aforementioned qabalistic commentary on Song of Songs by 'Ezra of Gerona. 
There he wrote (tr. Vajda, 79—80; tr. Brody, 69—70) that it was the opinion 
of "Plato" that it is inadmissible that the Creator produced something from 
nothing, but that there existed a kind of matter, similar to the clay which a 
potter shapes or the iron with which the smith works (Brody's translation is 
inaccurate here: "this is not comparable to...”). This is not in any sense a dim- 
inution in God's power. ‘Ezra spoke earlier about absolute “nothingness” and 
other concepts which clearly influenced Nahmanides here (of this there is no 
hint in Vajda’s copious notes). ‘Ezra’s source is, in fact, Maimonides “Guide” 
II. 13; tr. Pines, 282-83; indeed, the very metaphor of the potter and ironsmith 
is taken verbatim from Maimonides; however, Maimonides did not attribute 
that to Plato, rather to the other "philosophers" who shared that view (see, e.g., 
Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam, 365—66). On the interpretation of Plato in 
Muslim thought, see the important article of Rosenthal, “On the Knowledge 
of Plato's Philosophy in the Islamic World," especially 401 on Timaeus, and his 
remarks in n. 1 there (Judah ha-Lévy cites that work, Küzari IV. 25; tr. 232). For 
allusions to this concept of pre-existent matter, see Langermann, "Cosmology 
and Cosmogony in Doresh Reshumoth," 225—26; note particularly the anony- 
mous responsum cited there criticizing this very source (Timaeus). In his sermon 
on Ecclesiastes, Nahmanides also stated that God created “in one instant" the 
foundation of the heaven and the foundation of the earth, which is their hiyüliy 
(Kitvey 1: 187; bottom). Note that Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) already wrote, in the 
introductory poem to his (unpublished) philosophical-rhetorical work Maqdlat 
al-hadiqa ff ma‘na al-majaz wa'l haqiqa, that “it occurred in [God’s] thought first 
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to create form and matter and the will, and to these were his desires/ and they 
are the first of all matter and the root [foundation] of all form, and there is no end 
to his matter [available to God] or number to his forms” (Ibn ‘Ezra(h), Shiyrey 
ha-hol 1: 238, lines 21-22); a somewhat incorrect translation of this is given by 
Fenton, Paul. “Traces of Móseh ibn 'Ezra's ‘Arugat ha-Bosem in the Writings of 
the Early Qabbalists ofthe Spanish School," in I. Twersky and J. M. Harris, eds., 
Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature (Cambridge, M.A., 1979—2000), 
3: 50; the errors are significant but perhaps due to the translator of his article. 
Note there also, 51, an excerpt concerning the emanation of hylé from the Pas- 
sive Intellect, which is incorrect; at least according to Ibn Sina ["Avicenna"] it 
emanated from the Active Intellect (see Morewedge, Metaphysics of Avicenna, 
note 114; text 16). Fenton there, 53—54, cites (again the translation is not en- 
tirely accurate) the comment of Nahmanides on Genesis but does not relate it to 
Ibn ‘Ezra(h). The problem of the supposed “influence” of Ibn ‘Ezra(h) on early 
qabalists, including Nahmanides, is that none of them knew Arabic and thus 
could not have read that work, even if they had known of its existence, which is 
doubtful. 

144 In his sermon “TOrat ha-Shem temiymah” (Kitvey 1: 156-57), where he incor- 
rectly attributed to Ibn ‘Ezra the explanation that beriyah (“creation”) comes 
from bara (see Chapter 2 on Ibn ‘Ezra on creation) and that in the first moment 
of creation God created the heavens and the earth, creating “hiyiiliy for this and 
hiyüliy for that, which is to say that their foundation [elemental matter] is not 
the same,” as Maimonides said in the “Guide”; after which Ibn ‘Ezra is quoted 
as supposedly having said that the “hiyiiliy” of the earth consisted of the four 
elements (fire, air, water and earth). In any case, this is not Ibn ‘Ezra’s position. 
In fact, it is probably from Bahya Ibn Paqudah, who said exactly this (Duties of 
the Heart, 120; Hovot ha-levavot, 119). The reference to the “Guide” is apparently 
to II. 26 (tr. Pines, 331), where Maimonides stated that according to Pirqey de- 
Rabiy Eli'ezer (on which see Kafih’s note in his ed. of Maimonides, Moréh, 221) 
"the matter of the heavens is other than that of the earth and... they are two 
altogether distinct matters.” There is nothing there, nor in Ibn ‘Ezra in either of 
his commentaries on Genesis, about the elements, nor did Ibn ‘Ezra or Maimo- 
nides (in the original Arabic text) use the term hylé (since, as stated here several 
times, Nahmanides used a different Hebrew translation of the “Guide” than the 
ones we have, perhaps that did have the Hebrew word hiyüliy). Nahmanides in 
his aforementioned commentary on Gen. 1.1 also stated that there was created 
a separate "matter" (homer; hiyüliy) for the heavens and for the earth; it is this 
idea for which he attempted to find, incorrectly, support in Ibn ‘Ezra and Mai- 
monides. Incidentally, Harvey, “Nissim of Gerona and William of Ockham on 
prime matter," 88, claimed to find this in Aristotle, De caelo 1.1—2; it of course 
is not there, and his surprise that Nahmanides maintained this position is miti- 
gated by the fact that the source is neither Aristotle nor Maimonides but Pírqey 
de- Rabiy Eli'ezer, which Harvey failed to note. Harvey there quotes at length the 
explanation of Nisim b. Reuben of Gerona, who among other things strongly 
objected to Maimonides calling the element fire “darkness” (“Guide” II. 30; tr. 
351), without apparently having completely read or understood what Maimo- 
nides said there. The main contention of Harvey, that Nisim was "influenced" 
by the Christian philosopher William of Ockham, is of course remote in the 
extreme (Nisim was a devout talmudic scholar who certainly did not read Latin, 
nor would he have been interested in a Christian philosopher). Bahya b. Asher 
interpreted the two uses of the object-indicator et in Gen. 1.1 as indicating the 
two matters, of the heavens and the earth (Biyür, ed. Chavel 1: 15). This was also 
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the opinion of Simon b. Semah Duran, Magen avot, 8b, as noted by Lipshitz, art. 
cit., 538; but his source for that was Pirqey de-Rabiy Eli‘ezer and not Nahmanides. 
See further on Maimonides’ views on “first matter” in “Guide” I. 28 (tr. Pines, 
61; incidentally, with respect to his n. 19 there, all medieval Jewish writers in 
Muslim lands except Ibn ‘Ezra believed that sappir [sapiyr] means crystal). 

On Gen. 1.1, ed. Chavel 1: 12. Ishbili, who unlike Nahmanides actually had 
some knowledge of philosophy, criticized him here for presenting views not 
found in the philosophers (Sefer ha-zikaron, ed. Blau, 21-22; ed. Kahana, 49—50). 
Ishbili contradicts Nahmanides not only on the basis of what he himself had read 
and studied in philosophy, but also from Maimonides' treatise on logic and from 
Ibn Tibbon's explanation of terms in the "Guide" (appended to his translation). 
At least one of his criticisms can be answered by the fact, as mentioned, that 
Nahmanides read the “Guide” in a faulty translation; see Chavel’s note, 1: 543, 
col. a (cf. Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey 2: 348). See also Nahmanides on Lev. 12.2 
(2: 64) and the unconvincing explanation of Isaac Aboab in Chavel's note there 
(see later here on Aboab). It is perhaps important to point out that while Sa‘adyah 
Gaon specifically condemned the notion of creation from pre-existent matter, 
Nahmanides probably did not know that work in its Hebrew translation (it was 
not widely available in Spain, even though it had been translated by Judah Ibn 
Tibbon). 


146 Gen. 1.8, ed. Chavel 1: 20 (the ultimate sources are Dan. 7.9—10, Ps. 104.2 and the 


apocryphal 1 Enoch 14.20; also Gen. rabah 3.4; P. R. E., Chapter 3). In Chavel’s 
note there, "Another matter," he cites Maimonides, “Guide” II. 26, but without 
mentioning that Maimonides there called that opinion "strange." Virtually the 
entire statement is taken from the “Guide” there, as Nahmanides understood it. 
As Ishbili noted in his Sefer ha-zikarðn on this verse, there is no mention in Gen. 
rabah (12.1) of these matters. Maimonides cited Gen. rabah 1, but in reference to 
the "throne of glory" (in fact, different than the talmudic texts mentioned by 
Pines in his translation, 331 n. 5); see the important note of Kahana in his ed. 
of Ishbili, 51—52 n. 16* (in n. 13 there is an error: Simon b. Semah Duran, Sefer 
ha-tashbes 3: no. 53 [not 23], an important explanation of Maimonides; this error 
is repeated by Lipshitz in his aforementioned article, 431 n. 23, who discusses 
the subject at length). The other sources from which Nahmanides derived his 
notions are unclear (on the possible if unlikely influence of Jacob b. Shéshet, see 
Lipshitz, 532-33), perhaps such things as Sefer yesiyrah, the Sefer ha-bahiyr, etc.; 
Midrashiym, such as Pesiqta de-Rav Kahana, 341—42 [21.5]; Gen. rabah 1.3; and 
elsewhere contain the explanation, given in a “whisper” (because of its esoteric 
secret), that Ps. 104.2 means that "the Holy One covered himself with a white 
robe" and the world was made bright by the radiance of his majesty; so "secret" 
was this that it was stated that if this had not already been said openly it would 
be prohibited to say it in public. ‘Ezra of Gerona outlined the “mysteries” of 
creation in comparison with Ps. 104, and briefly remarked that verse 2 (^who 
spreads light like a garment") corresponds to the light created from nothingness 
(tr. Vajda, 108; tr. Brody, 109 [whose translation of the verse is incorrect]). This 
and the whole comparison of the Psalm with the acts of creation were borrowed 
from ha-Lévy, Küzariy V. 10, a fact not mentioned either by Brody or Vajda (nei- 
ther in his text commentary nor his lengthy “Note Annexe VIII" on this section). 
‘Ezra then explained further that this refers to (the sefiyrah) Hakhmah (Wisdom) 
which produced a light which was one of the ten things “emanated” on the first 
day of creation (Hagigah 12a; cf. n. 159). In another qabalistic text, “Ezra stated 
that Maimonides (“our master Moses") erred in his criticism of the statement in 
Pirgey de-Rabiy Eli'ezer, which follows the opinion of Plato [!] that the Creator 
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produced not something from nothing but from a pre-existent matter. He re- 
fers to both Song of Songs 3.9 and Ps. 104.2, and concludes that the “light” (in 
the Psalm) is Wisdom (Scholem, Gershom. “‘Te‘udah hadashah le-toldot reshiyt 
ha-gabalah,” in J. Fichman, ed., Sefer Biyaliyq [Bialik] [Jerusalem, 1934], 157— 
58; cf. Vajda, op. cit., 250-51). An anonymous metaphysical commentary on the 
Torah, “Dérésh reshimot,” written in Spain in 1234/35, appears to have drawn 
on one or more of these sources in its discussion of “primordial light” and at- 
tempted to explain Pirqey de-Rabiy Eliezer in a manner consistent with creation 
ex nihilo; see Langermann, “Cosmology and Cosmogony in Doresh Reshumoth,” 
212-15 (Langermann mentioned none of the other sources discussed here; see, 
however, 224, where he briefly mentions ‘Ezra and Nahmanides). Note that the 
discussion of “primordial darkness” by the anonymous commentator, 216, is 
probably influenced by Ibn ‘Ezra (Isa. 45.7); see Chapter 2, “Creation.” Judah b. 
Moses Hallava, in his commentary on Genesis, also found difficulty with Pirqey 
de-R. Eli'ezer and gave a more sophisticated explanation than had Nahmanides, 
whom he does not mention (Imrey shefer, 10; see Bibliography). 

Gen. 2.17, ed. Chavel 1: 38; cf. Moses b. Maimon, “Guide” II. 19; tr. 302-03, 
and see Wolfson, “Kalam Arguments for Creation" (revised in his Philosophy of 
the Kalam, 373 f£), and his *Hallevi and Maimonides on Design, Chance and 
Necessity.” "Torat ha-Shem temiymah," in Kitvey 1: 142 (Chavel there thought 
that ba'aley "iyün is a reference to Job, which is incorrect; it refers to the Greek 
philosophers). "Rümaniyah" could mean many places in medieval terminology, 
not necessarily Romania. Elsewhere (in his strictures on the book of command- 
ments of Maimonides; see n. 149), Nahmanides stated that the "heresy" of the 
doctrine of eternality is the belief that the universe existed primordially of itself. 
The Sabians are frequently discussed by Maimonides (see Guide," index). An 
important article on Muslim sources concerning them is Genequand, "Idolátrie, 
astrolátrie et sabéisme," note in particular, 119—20; see further bibliography in 
n. 173, end. It is interesting that the famous Iranian scholar al-Birtini (973-1050 
C.E.) identified the “true Sabians,” idolaters, as the Jews of Babylonia. 

Gen. 1.1 (ed. Chavel 1: 9); Ex. 20.2 (ed. Chavel 1: 388), the commandment “I 
am the Lord your God" includes the belief in creation, "for if the world were 
eternal nothing of its nature could be changed," or as he explained in his afore- 
mentioned sermon, “if God wanted to shorten the wing of a fly or lengthen the 
foot of an ant he would not be able,” according to that belief (“TOrat ha-Shem 
temiymah," in Kitvey 1: 146). See also his disagreement with Maimonides on the 
eternality of the universe, in his sermon on Ecclesiastes, “Derashah ‘al Qohelet," 
in Kitvey 1: 188—89, and cf. "Torat ha-Shem temiymah,” 157. Pedaya, Ramban, 
274 ff., has a lengthy chapter on his views of eternality with regard to “desire”; 
the universe and its separate components exist only so long as God desires their 
existence (she does not discuss the above sources, other than the sermon on 
Qohielet). For various views on eternality of the universe, see the index here. 

In his strictures on Maimonides’ book of commandments, he wrote simply 
that we must believe that God “brings forth from absolute nothingness [me-’eyn 
muhlat | something [yésh]” and also “to the something which he shall desire at 
any time [be-kal zeman min ha-zemaniym]” (Moses b. Maimon, Sefer ha-misvot, 
ed. Chavel, 375). This actually goes beyond the idea of continuous renewal of 
creation and provides for the possibility of additional creation. 

Responsum in Ibn Adret, Teshüvot ha-meytthasdt, no. 284 (end), rpt. in Teshüvot 
ha-Ramban, 160—63 (no. 105) and in Kitvey 1: 383—84. His (alleged) commen- 
tary on Job (Kitvey 1: 117) quotes a well-known poem by Judah ha-Lévy (Shi- 
yrey ha-qodesh 1: 69—73, where the line cited is on 73, line 66). See also the 
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supercommentary on Nahmanides by Ibn Shü'ayb, Biyür 30a (f Ve-shavta ‘ad 
H^); his own comment on Genesis which he cites is ibid., 2a. 

Gen. 2.7, ed. Chavel 1: 33 (Chavel again claimed that his “source” was the Zohar, 
rather than, of course, he being the probable source for the Zoliar). His actual 
source appears to be, again, Abraham bar Hayya, Hegyon ha-nefesh, ed. Rapo- 
port, 6a and 11a; ed. Wigoder, 53, 65 and see intro. 21—22. See also Maimonides, 
Shemonah peraqiym; critical ed. with Eng. tr. Eight Chapters of Maimonides on Eth- 
ics, 8—10 (text), 1—2 (tr). The Hebrew translation of that by Samuel Ibn Tibbon 
was seen by Nahmanides, who indirectly cites it on Num. 20.1, ed. Chavel 2: 
274. Bahya Ibn Paqudah also objected to the opinion of "some philosophers" 
that the spheres and “spiritual bodies" (higher beings) are made from fire (Hovot 
ha-levavot, 118; Duties of the Heart, 119). If Ignaz Goldziher was correct that 
"western Mediterranean" Jewish neo-Platonists believed that the soul emanated 
from the intellect (his ed. of Bahya Ibn Paqudah, Kiteb Ma'ani al-Nafs [Berlin, 
1907], 43-44; cf. Langermann, “Cosmology and Cosmogony in Doresh Reshu- 
moth," 206), then the authors here mentioned either are not to be classified as 
“neo-Platonist” or they are an exception. Langermann cites Nahmanides, TOrat 
ha-adam (Kitvey 2: 287), criticizing those who do not understand the structure of 
the body, much less the soul, and believe that the soul originates from the galgal 
ha-sékhel (sphere of the intellect). Nahmanides did not necessarily mean philos- 
ophers, of whom he knew little, but probably had in mind specifically Zerahyah 
ha-Lévy (whom he frequently criticized); see his specific criticism of him on this 
cited by Langermann, 207. 

Chavel in his additional note, 1: 546, observes that this (the three classes of soul) 
was also the opinion of Ibn Gabirol and of Ibn ‘Ezra; of course, Nahmanides 
never saw Ibn Gabirol’s work (in Arabic; the Heb. translation, Meqor hayiym, is 
modern). However, Abraham bar Hayya also maintained this (op. cit., 11a and 
65); see the important discussion of this by Efros, Fiylosofiyah 2: 164. Those who 
say there is only one soul that combines three "powers" may refer to Judah ha- 
Lévy (Küzariy 5.12; tr. 259), but most certainly Hippocrates, alluded to in Moses 
b. Maimon, Eight Chapters, tr. 37 (he himself did not accept an actual division 
of three souls). Nahmanides, naturally, would adhere to the Platonic rather than 
the Aristotelian position, but the decisive factor was the midrash. See here the 
commentary of Yafeh, Tekhélet Mordekhay, 11, who refers to Nahmanides on 
Gen. 1.23 and also the midrash Genesis rabah which may have served as a source 
for Nahmanides. 

Lev. 18.29, ed. Chavel 2: 114; Lev. 26.12 (ibid., 186); cf. Maimonides, “Guide” 
II. 27. His (alleged) commentary on Job 13.15 (Kitvey 1: 57) and 22.1 (ibid., 76) 
also refers to the "world of the souls"; i.e., the afterlife. Actually, he believed 
that there are no separate periods of "resurrection" and "future world," in which 
only the soul exists, but that these are one and the same and are after the period 
of gan ‘den (“paradise”; see index here) which comes immediately after death. 
He also believed literally in resurrection and that the “world to come" is not for 
the immaterial soul alone but also for the resurrected body. In all ofthis, he dis- 
agreed, of course, with Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides (see M.T., Mada‘:  Teshüvah," 
8.3—4; for Ibn ‘Ezra see Chapter 2). His fullest discussion of these matters is his 
“Sha'ar ha-gemül" (“gate of reward"), part of his treatise Torat ha-adam (Kitvey 2: 
297 ff.; particularly 306). Incidentally, he there quotes (308) an alleged respon- 
sum of Maimonides according to which both the Greek philosophers and the 
"sages of the West" (Muslim philosophers) agreed that the soul is eternal, with- 
out any material form. Needless to say, Maimonides never wrote such a thing 
(Chavel rightly said that no such a responsum is known). Nahmanides certainly 
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is not to be suspected of forgery, but this is evidence that such forged responsa 
did circulate. He also quoted from the forged “treatise on resurrection” attrib- 
uted to Maimonides, and understandably found discrepancies in that work. He 
concludes by citing (311) Ibn Gabirol’s famous “Keter malkhüt" (poem, “crown 
of kingship") which showed that, like Maimonides, he also believed that the 
world to come is only inhabited by souls (the lines quoted may be found in his 
Selected Religious Poems, 102, line 324; 122, line 624; note that he also quoted the 
rather platitudinous line "And when You bring me from this world/ bring me in 
peace to life in the world to come,” ibid., 122, lines 624—25). Pedaya, Ramban, 
has a lengthy qabalistic discussion (314 f£) on resurrection, without, however, 
dealing with any of the sources mentioned here. Haas, “Sheliylat ha-emünah," 
4, discussed these concepts in Nahmanides here, in connection with a larger 
focus on Ibn ‘Ezra, but without mention of many of the things above (nor did he 
cite Pedaya). 

154 On Lev. 17.11; ed. Chavel 2: 97. See on this the discussion by Idel, “Nahma- 
nides: Kabbalah, Halakhah, and Spiritual Leadership," 56—57 (my translation is 
slightly more literal than Idel's) who claimed that his source was in fact Isaac 
b. Solomon "Israeliy" of North Africa, "Sha'ar ha-yesod," falsely attributed to 
Aristotle, and explained that according to Nahmanides only the animate soul 
was thus emanated from the Active Intellect, “whereas the higher human fac- 
ulties" were emanated from the realm of the sefiyrot. Elsewhere, Nahmanides 
criticized Jewish thinkers who maintained the position that the human soul 
emanated from the "sphere ofthe intellect." Surprisingly, Idel made no mention 
of the commentary on Gen. 2.7, discussed above (see n. 151). Idel (57 n. 105) 
erroneously cited other sources for this alleged position of Nahmanides; the first 
source cited, Kitvey 1: 383—84, is part of the responsum of Nahmanides to his 
cousin Jonah b. Abraham Gerundiy, and the second, ibid., 392, is a piytit for Yom 
Kippur; neither says anything at all similar to Idel's misinterpretation. More 
likely, Nahmanides was here influenced by the aforementioned (see n. 41) work 
of Isaac "Israeliy," Sefer ha-yesõdðt, translated into Hebrew by Abraham Ibn Has- 
dai ha-Lévy of Barcelona at the request of David Qimhi, and thus available to 
Nahmanides. Incidentally, concerning the essence of the commandment in this 
passage, where Nahmanides disagrees with Maimonides, see Ishbili, Sefer ha- 
zikaron (corrected text in ed. Kahana, 88—89), that he again used a faulty trans- 
lation of the “Guide” which also omitted (or Nahmanides did) an essential part, 
and in fact it does not mention "demons" at all. See also Nahmanides on Lev. 
17.2 (Chavel 2: 93—94), on the differences between the souls of men and beasts 
and his discussion of demons (in which he clearly believed, also elsewhere). 
Curiously, Bahya b. Asher cited only the comments of Nahmanides on this and 
ignored the above discussion of the soul. Nahmanides says that he actually spoke 
with “masters of demons" (sorcerers) who explained their craft to him (“TOrat 
ha-Shém temiymah,” 146, 149). 

155 Hidüshey ha-Ramban 1: 241, col. b. 

156 See also the end of the commentary on Gen. 1.1 (Moses saw "the beginning," 
Deut. 33.21) and Ibn Shü'ayb, Biyür, 1a; and see Pedayah, Ramban, 166, who 
quotes this, without mentioning the source, and found it difficult; perhaps the 
"clear mirror," or glass, means seeing itself and not just tiferet, etc. (she confuses 
tiferet Yisrael with the qabalistic sphere Tiferet, which is another thing altogether). 
However, it seems likely that Ibn Shü'ayb (and so Nahmanides) intended that 
all of this "seeing" (ofthe "back" of God, etc.) was by way of the "clear glass," 
and not that it is the seeing itself (and cf. the explanation of Shém Tov Ibn Gaon 
which she cites [again with no source], on keneset Yisrael, see Chapter 2, at n. 37). 
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Halbertal, ‘Al derekh ha-emet, 181, 182, has claimed that for Nahmanides the term 
is equivalent to Shekhiynah (the “Presence” of God; see index here). 

Ibn Shü'ayb, Biyür, 5a—b, where he cites not only the commentary of Nahma- 
nides but also the views of Maimonides, and of his own teacher Ibn Adret 
("moriy ha-rav” in the first citation, the expression indicating that he was de- 
ceased is, of course, an addition by a copyist). The third reference to his teacher, 
his explanation that what Nahmanides meant when he said that pure souls "see" 
God in the same sense as the prophets applies only once or twice to any person, 
refers to Ibn Adret, She'elot u-teshiivot 1: no. 548 (and cf. no. 423 there). In 
general, Ibn Shü'ayb's discussion of prophecy there, 4b—6a, is important, and 
see his Derashot, all of “Ra’éh.” Clearly, Nahmanides was strongly influenced by 
Judah b. Barzilay, who said very much the same thing, also citing the midrash 
on Leviticus (Peyrüsh séfer yesiyrah, 12; and note his discussion, 8, of the “name” 
of God and the connection of letters of the name to the people Israel; see n. 124 
on Nahmanides and this work). 

Gen. 18.1; ed. Chavel 1: 106. As usual, Chavel incorrectly cites the Zohar (writ- 
ten later) as the "source" for the concept of malbüsh (cf. above, text after n. 164 
on this). This is further explained by Ibn Shü'ayb, Biyür, 5b, who cites Pirgey de- 
Rabiy Eli'ezer, Chapter 38 and Gen. rabah 24, and says that there are also different 
levels of angels and those who are called “men” are clothed in a thin material of 
light. He adds that his teacher (Ibn Adret) used to say that even though Nahma- 
nides had written that these angels appear only to those who are worthy, this is 
generally so, but once or twice they appear to every man (this statement in fact 
is in Ibn Adret, She’élot u-teshüvot 1: no. 548 and cf. no. 423). Bahya b. Asher, 
Biyür 1: 172, quoted Nahmanides in his explanation of why certain angels are 
called “men” and this is because of the "glory" created in them which is called 
malbüsh, for this is the "garment" of the three upper levels (three of the four 
"spiritual" elements of which all things are made, the counterpart to the four 
physical elements), called adam (“man”; Chavel there cites an explanation that 
these are the different types of "soul," nefesh, riiah and neshamah). The fourth 
element is physical, and when the angels "clothe" themselves in this they may 
be seen by humans. See Wolfson, “The Secret of the Garment in Nahmanides"; 
also Wolfson, “By Way of Truth,” 136-37, where, however, he somewhat in- 
correctly translated Nahmanides and neglected to mention the above additional 
sources. Maimonides, whom he incorrectly cites, is M.T., Ahavah: “Yesddey ha- 
Torah," 2.7, ten "levels" of angels, the last of which is "men" (iyshiym), and law 
9 where he explains that these are the "angels" who speak with prophets; see 
also "Guide" II. 42. Contrary to Wolfson, it is obvious that Nahmanides bor- 
rowed this from Maimonides and intended the same thing, only that he meant it 
literally. Perhaps the distinction with regard to "created glory" which Wolfson 
wishes to draw, 137 n. 100, between Sa'adyah, Judah ha-Lévy and Maimonides 
on the one hand and Nahmanides on the other is correct; this requires further 
investigation. Shém Tov Ibn Gaon cites a qabalistic explanation of his teacher 
Isaac b. Todros; see Schwartz, Qemiy'ot, segülot ve-sikhletanüt, 53. Schwartz also 
ignored all of the above sources. 

Ed. Chavel 1: 328—29. The source, not mentioned by Chavel, is Mekhilta, “Shi- 
yrta” 2 (Mekilta [sic], ed. and tr. Lauterbach 2: 20), which was also quoted (with- 
out naming the source) by ‘Ezra of Gerona in his aforementioned commentary 
on Song of Songs (tr. Vajda, 59—60 [Vajda made no comment on this]; tr. Brody, 
44). It is unclear whether Nahmanides used the Mekhilta (which he knew) di- 
rectly here or whether he cited it from 'Ezra's commentary. Ibn ‘Ezra stated 
simply as common knowledge that every nation has a known star and mazal 
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(zodiacal sign, or planet), and so for every city; but the Jewish people are an ex- 
ception to this and have no guiding star since God has made them his “treasure” 
(on Deut. 4.19, ed. Weiser 3: 225; and cf. Deut. 33.17, ibid., 342; see index here 
“eyn mazal le-Yisrael"). 

The Land, or more specifically Jerusalem, was traditionally considered, also by 
Muslims and Christians, to be the “center” of the inhabited earth; not as Chavel 
said in his note, nor of course was the Zohar the “source” for this or the fol- 
lowing statement, but perhaps the opposite. Judah ha-Lévy also wrote that the 
Land is the central and principal part of the "temperate zone" and it is the land 
of prophecy (Küzariy 2.95; tr. Hirschfeld, 65). Nahmanides fervently praised the 
Land of Israel in several places in his commentary; e.g., ed. Chavel 1: 161-62, 
189. See also his sermon for Rosh ha-Shanah, in Kitvey 1: 240 ff., and see index 
here: “Israel, Land of.” It is unfortunate that an international conference on the 
“sanctity” of Jerusalem resulted in a volume of papers, mostly by Jewish authors, 
which focused almost entirely on Jerusalem in Christian thought (Levine, Lee 
I., ed. Jerusalem. Its Sanctity and Centrality to Judaism, Christianity and Islam [N.Y., 
1999]. Guy Stroumsa, “Mystical Jerusalem," for example (there, 349—70), is 
only on Christian ideas; Haggai Ben-Shammai, "Jerusalem in Early Medieval 
Jewish Bible Exegesis,” 447—64, in fact is on Karaite exegesis; the section of the 
book devoted to "Jerusalem in the Late Middle Ages and Modern Era" has no 
paper on Jews at all. See, for example, the extremely important discussion by 
Simon b. Semah Duran (early fifteenth century, originally from Majorca but 
settled in Algeria) on the sanctity of Jerusalem after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple (Tashbés 3, no. 201). 

There was an ancient tradition that the Jews believed in guardian angels for 
every nation, see Origen, Contra Celsum 5.25 (cf. Daniélou, J. "Les sources juives 
de la doctrine de anges des nations chez Origen," Recherches des science religieuse 
38 [1951]: 132-37); see also Targim Onkelos on Gen. 31.11; Talmud Sofah 7.11; 
Midrash Ex. rabah 32.1. In the "short recension" of his commentary on Ex. 33.17 
(ed. Weiser 2: 341-42), Ibn ‘Ezra criticized Sa'adyah Gaon for having stated that 
the Israelites requested that they should have no guardian angel over them, cit- 
ing on the contrary the statement about Michael (Daniel 10.21 or Joshua 5.14); 
yet elsewhere he wrote that Moses requested that the Israelites should not have 
a "minister" or angel over them (Deut. 33.17; ed. Weiser 3: 342). Concerning 
the dream of Jacob and the ladder (Gen. 28.12), Nahmanides, in contrast to 
Ibn ‘Ezra, interpreted the angels literally and said that they are sent to perform 
God's decrees but that God promised Jacob that he (the Jewish people) will 
not be subject to angels but will be a special "portion" to God (ed. Chavel 1: 
157-58); incidentally, the reference to "Rabbi Eli'ezer" and the interpretation 
of this as the guardian angels of the nations, which Chavel could not find, are 
in Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer, tr. Friedlander, 265 (and cf. 177), as well as in other 
midrashiym. This has nothing to do with the “four exiles," or four kingdoms, as 
understood by Levine, “Poetics of Characterization," 705. Various midrashic 
sources connected Jacob's dream ofthe angels ascending and descending a ladder 
(Gen. 28.12) with the "princes" (guardian angels) of the nations (Pisikta di-Rab 
Kahána, 353; Midrash Tehiliym, 174a; Tanna Debe Eliyahu, 120). “Judah ha-Kohén 
of Toledo” (most probably Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohén Mosca, fl. ca. 1250) 
wrote that Ptolemy in his Almagest stated that according to the zodiacal signs the 
inhabitants of the Land of Israel should have been liars and with no knowledge 
of God, and thus they were merchants (citing Hosea 13.8; "Canaanite" indeed 
became a term for merchants in the early medieval period), "and the sage [Ibn 
"Ezra] replied" that these words were true except that the Jewish people are not 
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under the dominion of the stars since divine providence is over them (fragment 
cited by Mann, J. “Glanures de la Gueniza,” R.E.J. 74 [1922]: 156, no. 8). I find 
no such statement in Ibn ‘Ezra, and it is highly unlikely since this contradicts his 
views on astral determinism and providence (see Chapter 2 and index). See also 
Nahmanides’ sermon on Ecclesiastes concerning the mazaldt (astrological pow- 
ers) and the "upper angels" which have dominion over the nations of the world, 
in contrast to the Land of Israel which is the center of the world and “treasure of 
God,” over which these do not have dominion (Kitvey 1: 200); cf. also his ser- 
mon on Rosh ha-Shanah (ibid., 250). Moses Ibn 'Ezra(h), on the contrary, wrote 
that the difference between Jews and other peoples, like the Arabs, was that 
they had no need of magic or astrology, since God himself guides them (citing 
various passages), or through the angel Michael (Kitab, 34/35-36/37). Abraham 
Ibn ‘Ezra’s very similar views were of course influential on Nahmanides; cf. also 
Sklarz, “Sodotav shel RAB"A,” 504—07. 

Asher wrote that Gentile nations are prosperous because of the influence of the 
planets, citing Deut. 4.19 as proof that God ordained this, and that “since they 
worship the stars, they are subject to them” (from this statement, it is clear that 
he was not talking about contemporary Gentiles, even though he uses the pres- 
ent tense; rather, those of the biblical period). God ordained this influence also 
for the Jewish people, and only if they act in accord with his will are they not 
subject to those influences, but when they transgress God’s will then they are 
“handed over" to the influence of the stars or planets ("Sod ha-shevit‘ah,” in Jo- 
seph Danin, ed., Qabalat R’ Asher b. David [Jerusalem, 1980], 9; Asher b. David. 
in D. Abrams, ed., Kal Kitvav [Los Angeles, 1996], 88—89; English translation 
by Keiner, Ronald C. “The Status of Astrology in the Early Kabbalah[sic]," 
Mehqrey Yerüshalayim be-mahshevet Yisrael (Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought) 6 
[1987]: 32* [Eng. section]). It is not improbable that he received these notions 
from either his grandfather or uncle, and perhaps indirectly this also influenced 
Nahmanides. 

Ex. 20.3, ed. Chavel 1: 392 (what Chavel means in his note there that Nahma- 
nides disagrees with Maimonides is about the law discussed in M.T., which he 
cites afterward). For Maimonides’ statement on angels as separate intellects, see 
"Guide" I. 49. On Nahmanides’ view on astrology and his commentary on 
Deut. 18.9, see below: “Magic and Astrology.” One of the proofs deduced by 
Jacob Levinger (in Mehqrey Yerushalayim be-mahshevet Yisrael [Jerusalem Studies 
in Jewish Thought] 4 [1985]: 23; in Hebrew) that a small treatise once attributed 
to Maimonides (Biyür shemot qodesh ve-hdl; “explanation of sacred and profane 
names") is a forgery, which it actually has long been known to be, is its mention 
of this doctrine of separate intellects (angels) having power over the nations 
of the world, which is completely foreign to the actual position of Maimon- 
ides. Levinger correctly related this to qabalistic teaching (indeed, that treatise 
mentions qabalists, who of course did not exist, or who just were beginning to 
emerge, at the time Maimonides wrote), and see Levinger, 25, on the influence 
of Nahmanides. 


164 Yet immediately after this he wrote that Bil‘am (“Bal‘am” in some biblical trans- 


lations) was not a prophet, the proof of which is that God "opened his eyes" to 
see the angel, and if he were a prophet he would not have needed this to see an 
angel; ie. he would have apprehended this by himself (Num. 22.31). Tradi- 
tion, of course, declared otherwise that he was a prophet, and in fact as great or 
greater than Moses (Sifre [Sifriy| § 357.10; Numbers rabah 14.20); the Sifriy state- 
ments were cited by the notorious polemicist Ramón Martí (so, not "Martin," 
or even "Martini"; Catalonia, fourteenth century) in his Pugio fidei, and also by 
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Yeda‘yah “Bedersiy” in his commentary (manuscript); see Louis Finkelstein’s 
notes in his ed. of Sifre on Deuteronomy, 430. Surprisingly, Nahmanides disa- 
greed (Num. 23.5) also with the Talmud, where it is said that an angel spoke to 
Bil'am (Sanhedrin 105b); and see Epstein, Torah temiymah, notes on this passage. 
Nahmanides again contradicted himself when he wrote that Bil'am “saw in a 
glass clearly like the first prophets,” or on a slightly lesser level since the Patri- 
archs saw Shaday (the form, or power, represented by that name) and he “only” 
saw the appearance of Shaday. (This also contradicts, of course, the statement 
that only Moses “saw in a glass clearly,” Yevamot 49b, and see Nahmanides’ own 
statement on that above, "Prophecy"). He then cites the statement in Sifiry (but 
not Num. rabali) and attempts to explain it away (ed. Chavel 2: 297—98; note the 
pious objection also by Bahya b. Asher cited in the note there; nevertheless, the 
midrashic statements both say the opposite). Pedaya, Ramban, 132-33, discussed 
Nahmanides on Bil'am, with no mention of any of the above, including the 
statement about "seeing in a glass," nor did she mention this in her discussion of 
that concept, 166—67. 

Lev. 16.8, ed. Chavel 2: 91; cf. Chavel 1: 393 for a similar use of “necromancy,” 
and see below on magic and astrology. Actual necromancy, conjuring or divin- 
ing by means ofthe dead, is forbidden in the Bible (Lev. 19.31, 20.6, 20.27; Deut. 
18.11). See also Leicht, "Nahmanides on Necromancy,” with lengthy excerpts 
quoted from the unreliable English translation of Chavel, and perhaps too much 
of an effort to relate the simple views of Nahmanides to contemporary Christian 
theories. 

See Sifre on Deuteronomy, 388, top. In his talmudic commentary on B.B. 8a, 
Nahmanides discusses a complex case (on which, incidentally, see Perles, “Na- 
chtráge über R. Moses ben Nachmann [sic],” 176) and there mentions that 
he "heard from a Greek scholar" (haver, apparently in the talmudic sense, 
"companion-scholar" of the Pharisees; here, one who knows the Talmud) the 
explanation of the terms discussed. There was constant commercial travel be- 
tween Catalonia and Byzantium, as well as Candia (Crete) and Sicily, where 
Greek was spoken. In fact, metator is Latin and is found as a loan word in some 
early rabbinic texts; see Philip Alexander, introduction to his translation of 
3 Enoch in Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 243 (page numbers, hard to see, are 
on top inside margin of the page). This has been slightly misrepresented in 
the otherwise excellent book of Orlov, Andrei A. The Enoch-Metatron Tradition 
(Tübingen, 2005), 94, who claims that Alexander said that the Latin word sur- 
vived as a Greck loan word in Jewish sources, which is incorrect. See also the 
cautionary words of Scholem, Gershom. Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, 
and Talmudic Tradition (IN.Y., 1965, 2nd ed.), 43. 

Wolfson, “By Way of Truth,” 133 ff., discusses at length this and other state- 
ments about angels, noting that in effect the attribute of judgment is equivalent 
to his notion of the Shekhiynah (“divine presence”). Nahmanides even made the 
audacious suggestion that “angel of God” should rather perhaps be understood 
as "the angel who is God” [!]. 

This is in contrast to the previously mentioned opinion of Bahya Ibn Paqudah, 
which Nahmanides either forgot or deliberately contradicted; see n. 151. See also 
the fascinating responsum of Isaac b. Sheshet (1326—1409), She’élot u-teshtivot, 
no. 92, on magic and demons, which cites Nahmanides here. 


169 Jonah Gerundiy, Sha'arey teshiivah, “Gate” 3.86; numerous eds. (and with Eng. 


tr. S. Silverstein [Jerusalem, N.Y., 1967; photo rpt. 1971], 204—05). Elsewhere 
(Lev. 18.25), Nahmanides commented on the immoral sexual practices of the 
Canaanites for which they were dispossessed. David, Joseph E. “Nahmanides 
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on Law, Land, and Otherness,” in Katell Berthelot, Joseph E. David and Marc 
Hirshman, eds., The Gift of the Land and the Fate of the Canaanites in Jewish Thought 
(Oxford, 2014), 180—201, very briefly discusses Nahmanides’ views on Canaan- 
ites but does not mention this source. The important statements of Ibn Kaspiy 
are ignored altogether in this collection. 

Ex. 20.3, ed. Chavel 1: 392. No doubt he was influenced by what Maimonides 
wrote about the origins of idolatry in the belief in powers of the sun and planets 
(M.T., Ahavah: “‘Avodah zara" Chapter 1, and in the "Guide"); however, there is 
no mention there of angels, and certainly not of the worship" of the separate 
intellects. See also Genequand, "Idolátrie, astrolatrie et sabéisme,” 111, on Mus- 
lim sources on idolatry. Ibn Adret apparently followed his teacher in this and 
wrote that God appointed stars (planets) over portions of the earth and that the 
worship of these is not true idolatry since the worshiper knows that the power 
of dominion of the planet comes from God, but Jews are forbidden to worship 
planets or to “plan our deeds according to them in any aspect" (Hidüshey ha- 
Rashba: peyrüshey ha-hagadot, 145; cf. Perles, R. Salomon b. Abraham b. Adereth, 
53). On Ibn Adret and Ishbili and astral magic, see Schwartz, “From Theurgy to 
Magic," 198—204 (by far the most important part of the article). 

Deut. 18.9, ed. Chavel 2: 429. The text, Sefer ha-levanah, was published by A.W. 
Greenup (London, 1912). See also Lelli, F. “Le versioni ebraiche di un testo 
ermetico—il Sefer Ha-Levannah," Henoch 12 (1990): 147—64 (especially 150 n. 10); 
see on the myth of the discovery of the original in Thorndike, Lynn. History of 
Magic and Experimental Sciences (IN.Y., 1923—58) 2: 224. Astrologers generally be- 
lieved that the moon "moves" into different stations every night and affects the 
lower world according to the “camp” (lunar mansion) in which it happens to be. 
Simon b. Semah Duran wrote that "there is no need ofthese things in [with] our 
Torah; also this wisdom is not perfected [or complete] today in the hand of any 
man and all the more in our hands since the wisdom of our [talmudic] sages has 
been lost" but no doubt there is truth in all of this (Sefer ha-tashbés 1: no. 106). 
Duran left Majorca in 1391 and went to North Africa, where he wrote (1405) a 
lengthy philosophical commentary on Job ('Ohev mishpat, first published with 
the text of Job [Venice, 1589]; again in the “Rabbinical Bible" [Bible with com- 
mentaries] Qehiylat Mosheh [Amsterdam, 1724—28]). It is thoroughly discussed 
by Eisen, The Book of Job in Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Chapter 7 (however, with 
no citation of the published editions). Since this work was not written in Spain, 
it does not here concern us. 

In fact, Ibn ‘Ezra (on 28.6) wrote a profound explanation of the difficulties 
involved in the text. There is much more than is apparent there, see the ex- 
cellent discussion of this by Lipshitz, Pirgey ‘yün, 55—63; cf. his article "Le- 
feyrush ha-R. Ab"'A ‘al ha-'uriym ve-tumiym" (which was ignored by Regev, 
"Siymboliyqah," 259—62), mentioning (261) the objection of Nahmanides. Sela, 
Astrologiyah u-farshanüt, 290—91, comments briefly on this (citing the wrong 
verse, 28.8 instead of 28.6) and compares it with some of Ibn 'Ezra's astrolog- 
ical writings; none of what is said here was noted by him. Solomon b. David 
Ibn Ya'ish (Guadalajara, mid-fourteenth century?) stated in his still unpublished 
supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra that it appeared to him from what he said about 
this that the e&fod (upper garment of the high priest, on which was the breast- 
plate) alludes to the ninth sphere (cited from a manuscript by Steinschneider in 
H.B. 19 [1879]: 93; and see the citation by Zarza, Samuel. “Meq6r hayiym,” in 
Ibn ‘Ezra, ed., Margalityot tovah (Mantua, 1559), 78a—b). However, in Yesod mora, 
“Gate 9," end (tr. Strickman, 135-37) Ibn ‘Ezra gives a completely astronomical 
explanation that the names on the breastplate correspond to the 12 constellations 
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and the "üriym and tümiym are literally “lights” and refer to the sun and moon 
(and see index here). The biblical commentary erroneously attributed to Joseph 
b. David of Zaragoza (actually by Joseph Ibn Habib, author of the commentary 
"Nimüdqey YOséf” on Isaac al-Fasi; see Ta-Shma, Yisrael. ha- Sifriit ha-parshaniyt 
le-Talmüd [Jerusalem, 1994], 90—91) appears to have been influenced by Ibn ‘Ezra 
when he stated that the "ariym ve-tümiym “possibly” were “deeds of heaven" or 
a "secret" transmitted to Moses by God (Joseph b. David, Peyriish ‘al ha-Torah, 
207); so also what he wrote about the breastplate, 209, is derived from Ibn ‘Ezra 
(the editor made no observation on this in either place). The qabalist Abraham 
Abulafia also borrowed from Ibn ‘Ezra; see Idel, Moshe. The Mystical Experience 
in Abraham Abulafia (Albany, 1988), 106. The allegorization of the ‘triym ve- 
ttimiym as an astrolabe was attacked by Ibn Adret and Abba Mariy b. Moses in 
the debate over philosophy (in Mariy, Minhat qena'ot, 105 [no. 49] and 106 [no. 
50]; cf. Ibn Adret, She'elot u-teshüvot 1: nos. 416, 417; yet surely there “those who 
deny God” does not refer to Ibn ‘Ezra but to later allegorists). 

“The Torah did not prohibit that which is true but that which is false": Ibn ‘Ezra 
on Lev. 19.31 (ed. Weiser 3: 67 and see his notes), which in general Nahmanides 
cited approvingly (with some variation in the language) in his sermon "Torat ha- 
Shem temiymah” (Kitvey, ed. Chavel 1: 149), but conveniently ignoring the state- 
ment that all such magic is false. See on this also Lipshitz, Pirqey "iyüin, 69—70, 
200. 

In his responsum mentioned in Chavel's notes (which should refer to Ibn Adret, 
Teshüvot ha-meytthasot, no. 283, not 282; rpt. in Moses b. Nahman, Teshüvot, 
no. 104 and in Kitvey 1: 378—81, the notes are identical); incidentally, sldyb"s 
there (Teshüvot, 153 line 3 [=Kitvey, 378]) is “Chaldeans” (caldeus) in Catalan, 
who represent astrologers generally in Jewish sources; cf. Dan. 2.5, etc. ; see 
also the same word in Nahmanides' strictures in Maimonides, Séfer ha-misvot, 
"additional" positive commandment 8. In addition to sources in Chavel's notes, 
this responsum is mentioned by Ibn Shü'ayb, Derashot, 51b, col. b; ed. Metzger 1: 
277-78. In the responsum, Nahmanides also specifically cited Maimonides and 
disagreed, on the basis of the selective citing of sources to support his own po- 
sition, and concluded that even magic is not forbidden (ibid., 155; Kitvey, 380; it 
is to this that Ibn Shü'ayb alludes, saying that Nahmanides had a “different way" 
in the matter and that was due to his great piety, which perhaps protected him). 
Nahmanides stated that not only astrology and magic are not prohibited, but 
even consulting “demons” is permissible (that is, not punishable; one still trans- 
gresses the command to be "upright" with God, Lev. 22.21, which uniquely he 
considered to be a positive commandment). The entire text of the responsum, 
from a manuscript source, was edited by Lifshitz, Y. “Teshuvat she'elah le-ha- 
Ramban...," Tsefunot (Sefünót; not to be confused with the better known older 
journal Seftindt) 1 (1989): 6—16, with extensive notes on comparative sources 
but no analysis of the text itself. Joseph Caro cited the responsum and said that 
even though the law is not like Nahmanides, nevertheless this is not divination, 
as prohibited in the Torah (“Beyt Yosef" on Jacob b. Asher, Tür: Y.D. no. 179). 
Schwartz, Astrologiyah u-magiyah, 136-37, merely quotes Nahmanides’ com- 
mentary (Deut. 18), but does not remark on any of the other things mentioned 
here (not even the responsum). See the general remarks on the differences be- 
tween Maimonides and Nahmanides on astrology in Stern, Problems and Parables 
of Law, 110-12. There is a vast bibliography on the “Sabians,” far more than the 
author mentioned (see also n. 147). See, e.g., Khan, M.S. “A Chapter on Ancient 
Chaldean Sciences in an Eleventh-Century Hispano-Arabic Work,” Islamic 
Quarterly 16 (1972): 12-35; Corbin, Henry. Temple et contemplation (Paris, 1980; 
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Eng. tr., Temple and Contemplation [IN.Y., 1986]), Chapter 3. Particularly impor- 
tant is Sunwall, Mark R. “Maimonides on the Sabians, A Case of Constructive 
Disapproval online (September, 2007): http://www.friesian.com/sunwall. 
htm#text-3 (an article not to be missed in spite of its obscure publication), and 
other articles too numerous to list. 

Sanhedrin 65b. Unfortunately, we do not have his complete commentary on that 
tractate, nor that of his student Ibn Adret. Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy,” 
however, wrote that not only the “soothsayer” or astrologer who practices but 
also one who enquires of him transgresses (Beyt ha-behiyrah...Sanhedrin [Frank- 
furt a. M., s.a. (1930)]; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1965; 1970), 243. A particularly in- 
teresting article on early rabbinic attitudes to magic is Alexander, Philip S. “The 
Talmudic Concept of Conjuring ("ahizat ’einayim”) and the Problem of the 
Definition of Magic (“kishuf’’),” in Rachel Elior and Peter Schäfer, eds., Creation 
and Re-Creation in Jewish Thought; Festschrift in Honor of Joseph Dan (Tübingen, 
2005), 7-26; although it does not include all the issues discussed here. 

Shabbat 156a, according to one opinion, and Nedarim 32a; in his talmudic com- 
mentaries there is nothing on the first reference and we have no commentary 
from him on Nedarim. In Mo'ed Katan 28a is a famous debate on the state- 
ment “life, children and sustenance [literally, food] depend on fate," on which 
Nahmanides also remarked in his commentary there. Ibn ‘Ezra (n. 179) was the 
source for the opinion of Ibn Adret, who wrote that fate sometimes causes mis- 
fortune and one may need to move to another place, just as he should move to 
atone for "sin," but nevertheless a Jew's fate is in his own hand, as it is said "eyn 
mazal le-Yisrael," and not subject to zodiacal signs or the stars from which Jews 
are exempt as long as they do the will of God (Teshüvot ha-meyühasot, no. 285; 
also in She’élot u-teshivot 1: nos. 19 and 652), and see no. 287 and 1: no. 148 (not 
an altogether satisfactory explanation). The opinion of Ibn Adret (but curiously 
not Nahmanides) is cited briefly by his student Joshua Ibn Shü'ayb, Derashot, 
81a; ed. Metzger 2: 443; he gave a qabalistic interpretation. In fact, Nahmanides 
expressed a similar view in his aforementioned strictures on Maimonides (see n. 
149), where he seems to have prohibited even asking astrologers for predictions, 
which contradicts his responsum cited there. Ibn Adret discussed the matter 
in fuller detail in She'elot u-teshüvot 5: no. 48, where he noted that all biblical 
sources support the position "eyn mazal le-Yisraél” and the rabbinical debate re- 
lated to specific later circumstances. In the end, the issue of a righteous person 
to whom evil happens is a "great secret" about which he heard only a very little 
from his teachers "and I am not able to explain.” In his commentary on agaddt, 
he was even more dependent on Ibn ‘Ezra, without citing him by name (Hi- 
ydüshey ha-Rashba....perüshey ha-hagadot, 125). Judah b. Moses Hallava (Tortosa, 
fourteenth century) wrote extensively about this (Imrey shefer, 140—42; c£. 370) 
and noted that from Niddah 16b it appears that Rabbi YOhanan agreed that a 
person's fortune is determined from birth, and thus Jews are subject to mazal, 
contrary to that sage's opinion in Shabbat 156a (his solution, that it only refers 
to non-Jews, is peculiar). More significant is his objection that the statement in 
Mo'ed Kafan contradicts the Torah that these things are dependent not on fate 
but on punishment and reward (citing Ex. 23.26, Jer. 2.30, Deut. 11.21 and 14). 
He cites the explanation of his famous father that all agree with respect to giv- 
ing birth that fate prevails, whether for Jews or for Gentiles, and all agree that 
in daily occurrences neither stars nor fate have dominion over Jews, and as Ibn 
‘Ezra explained (on Ex. 33.21 [not 34.21 as the editor thought]; ed. Weiser 2: 
218, see n. 182 and cf. Chapter 2, n. 123), and thus even Rabbi Yohanan agreed 
that fate may be changed or nullified by trust in God, and so the statement in 
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M.K. is to be understood that these things at least are not dependent on merit, 
but that the decree of fate may be changed. Nevertheless, it is curious that nei- 
ther father nor son mentioned Nahmanides here. See further index, “mazal” and 
“eyn mazal le-Yisraél.” 

Asher b. Shelémyah; he specifically discussed only the aforementioned text in 
Mo‘ed Katan. The "sermon" (if that is what it was) is found in some eds. of Ibn 
Paqudah, Hovot ha-levavot, after “Sha‘ar ha-bitahon" (but not in standard mod- 
ern eds. of the work), and was edited from manuscript by Ta-Shma, Y. “Qi- 
ysur sefer 'Hovot ha-levavot ’...,” Alei [‘Aley] sefer 10 (1982): 23—24 (art. 13-24), 
from which it was quoted without acknowledgment by Benedikt, Benjamin 
Z. Mirkaz ha-Torah be-Provans (Jerusalem, 1985), 246, who, not having read 
Ta-Shma thoroughly, mistakenly said that the author was Asher b. Meshülam, 
whereas Ta-Shma in fact thought he was Meshülam's grandson; however, this 
also appears not to be correct. He was the son of Shelémyah of Lunel, who was 
probably a grandson of Meshülam (see on him Gross, G.J., 281; also the addition 
to Ibn Da'üd's chronicle in Neubauer, M.J.C. 1: 84). Other bibliographers at- 
tributed this sermon to Asher b. Yehiel. Avraham Yosef Havaselet, editor of the 
critical ed. of Judah b. Asher, Zikhron Yehüdah (Jerusalem, 2005), reprinted the 
sermon, 227-28, without being aware of Ta-Shma's edition. 

Commentary on Passover Hagadah, in Hagadah shel Pésah: Torat hayim ‘im 
peyrüshey ha-rishoniym (Jerusalem, 1998), 74; quoted in Schwartz, Qemiy Ot, seg- 
ulot ve-sikhletanüt, 61 and also in his “From Theurgy to Magic," 204 (there, 
Schwartz claimed that this idea is borrowed from St. Augustine, which is not 
necessarily so). Biyür, Gen. 15.8 (ed. Chavel 1: 149), Deut. 8.17-18 (3: 301- 
02) and Deut. 31.16 (452). The apparently contradictory opinion: Deut. 31.14 
(449). He thus disagreed with Nahmanides and followed the opinion of his own 
teacher Ibn Adret (She'elot u-teshüvot 1: no. 148 and cf. no. 19; only the first of 
these is cited by Chavel in his notes, 3: 301). 

Yesod mora, “Gate” 7 (11); ed. Kohen, 144; tr. Strickman, 99. In his commentary 
on Deut. 4.19 (ed. Weiser 3: 225 and see the corresponding passages cited in 
the note there) he wrote that every people has a known star and mazal (zodiacal 
sign), and so every city, but God placed the Jewish people on a great level to 
be their "counselor" and they have no star. This is nevertheless contradicted by 
his insistence elsewhere on Saturn (Shabta'iy in Hebrew) as the not altogether 
benevolent planet which controls the Jewish people; however, its malevolent in- 
fluence may be nullified by proper observance of the Sabbath (Shabat), to which 
it corresponds (cf. Shabbat 1562); see the insightful article of Sela, “Abraham Ibn 
‘Ezra’s Appropriation of Saturn”; and note the discussion ofthe alleged statement 
of Ibn ‘Ezra on Lamentations, cited by Samuel Ibn Motot, ibid., 50—53. How- 
ever, Sela’s assertion that for Ibn ‘Ezra the zodiacal sign which governs the Jews 
is Aquarius (c£. his commentary on Esther 3.7) needs to be clarified; Aquarius 
is a sign in the "planetary house" of Saturn, which actually is the controlling 
planet (see ibid., 25, and the text from a manuscript of Ibn ‘Ezra’s Sefer ha-Olam, 
in Sela, Astrologiyah u-farshanüt, 103, and see 107 on Aquarius; see also Ibn ‘Ezra, 
Book of Reasons, 157—58). In his commentary on Ex. 33.21 (see n. 175), he stated 
that as long as the Jewish people observe the Torah they are not ruled by fate, 
but if not then Aquarius rules them. Bahya b. Asher cites an apocryphal “letter of 
Galen,” in Arabic, part of which he translates concerning the making of images 
to enlist the power of Saturn for evil results and also that one may bring down 
the powers of the planet, which prevails over the Sabbath, by abstaining from 
various foods, from sexual intercourse, etc. He concludes by observing that all 
of this is the opposite of what is commanded by the Torah and the rabbis (Biyür 
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3: 361). Lipshitz, "yüniym...Bahya, 430-31, briefly discusses this and provides 
additional sources on Jewish beliefs concerning Saturn. Bahya’s text seems sim- 
ilar to citations of Pseudo-Galen by Lévy b. Abraham b. Hayyim (ca. 1245-ca. 
1315; Arles, Montpellier, Perpignan, Béziers); see Schwartz, Astrologiyah, 246— 
47 (Schwartz made no mention of Bahya, however; neither here nor anywhere 
in his book). 

Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy”: introduction to his commentary on the 
Mishnah. in S. Dikman, ed., Beyt ha-behiyrah. .. Berakhot (Jerusalem, 1960; cor- 
rected ed., 1964; rpt. 1980), 14, bottom. Jacob b. David Provençal, “Sha’ar yas- 
hiv,” unpaginated [6]; commentary on Song of Songs, with Sa‘adyah Gaon and 
Ibn Kaspiy, ed. Isaac ‘Akrish [Constantinople, s.a.; ca. 1577]; very rare, there is a 
copy at J.T. S. 

Megilat ha-megaleh, 115, and see Guttmann’s introduction there, xix-xx n. 2 (the 
Catalan tr., xxix n. 1). There is a lengthy discussion of this chapter by Sela, 
Astrologiyah, 115 ff., but with no mention either of Nahmanides or of Bahya. 
Schwartz, Astrologiyah, devotes only two pages (24—25) to Abraham bar Hayya, 
whose astrological notions are extremely important, deserving at least a chapter; 
see Toyryla, Abraham Bar Hiyya on Time, History, Exile and Redemption. 

Kitvey, ed. Chavel 1: 147. This is cited and discussed by Schwartz, op. cit., 135— 
36. It was also cited by Langermann, “Acceptance and Devaluation,” 230-31, 
who stated that it is “quite clear” to him that the real target of the attack was 
Maimonides and not Aristotle. However, while it is true, as I have indicated, that 
Nahmanides disagreed with the position of Maimonides on astrology, he cer- 
tainly would never go so far as to apply to him the expression “may his name be 
blotted out.” Even when disagreeing with him, Nahmanides did so respectfully. 
In fact, this attack on Aristotle is consistent with other similar statements made 
by Nahmanides — for example, the “head of the heretics” (Aristotle), “may his 
name be blotted out” (sermon on Ecclesiastes; Kitvey 1: 194 and cf. his alleged 
commentary on Job, ibid., 20, on the same issue; and see the index here) — and 
with his lack of knowledge of, yet strong opposition to, philosophy. While Mai- 
monides certainly denied the “reality” of magic and astrology, he cannot be ac- 
cused of denying “spiritual” knowledge. This opposition to Aristotle was found 
among other qabalists as well; for example, Isaac b. Samuel of Acre, a contempo- 
rary of Nahmanides, even though he maintained a nearly unique position among 
qabalists as to the value of philosophy in general, excepted Aristotle “who denies 
the story of the act of creation and negates belief in creation ex nihilo” (Me’eyrat 
‘eynayim [Jerusalem, 1993], 75; cited by Lipshitz, ‘Iyiiniym...Bahya, 412). 

Ibn ‘Ezra specifically mentioned as an example of the commandment “you shall 
have no other gods” that one must not make “forms to bring down power of 
the upper [heavens]” ("short" recension on Ex. 20.2; ed. Weiser 2: 282; cf. verse 
4, 20.20; "regular" recension on Ex. 20.5; and Deut. 4.16). Joseph b. Eli'ezer 
“Bonfils,” in his supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, explained that this is the way 
of Indian sages who make metal images to bring down the power of the stars at 
specific times, "and this is a great wisdom and there are many books about it, 
and I know Muslims who are learned in this; I also know a little about this but 
not to do it, for it is truly idolatry” (Sofnat pa‘néah 1: 245; see the important note 
by the editor there); see Pingree, "Indian Planetary Images," particularly 8, on 
such talismans, and photographs of planetary figures (as statues of human forms) 
at the end of the article. David Qimhi in his commentary on Judges 18.5 (end) 
also referred to "copper instruments" (the usual term for an astrolabe) used to 
determine the hours of the day and "judge by them according to the zodiacal 
signs," and some say that "certain sages know how to make a form for certain 
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hours and that form speaks" (!); he also cites Ibn ‘Ezra (but not exactly as in the 
above statement by him). See also Ibn ‘Ezra, Book of Reasons, 276. However, Ibn 
‘Ezra also mentions the custom of some idolaters who use animals as a medium 
for "bringing down" the upper powers (on Deut. 4.16; ed. Weiser 3: 225 and see 
notes there); see again Pingree, "Indian Planetary Images" on this practice. See 
also on the supercommentary on Ibn 'Ezra of Solomon Gattigno (see Chapter 
3 on him) in Schwartz, “Le-darkhey ha-parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt," 86—87 (note 
the term “talisman,” and generally the remarks about “bringing down" upper 
powers, all of which may be related more to these earlier sources than to Ibn 
‘Ezra himself). 

184 Kitvey, loc. cit. Clearly, Nahmanides saw the title transliterated in some magical 
or astronomical treatise dependent on Arabic. So also is to be understood f-I- 
s-m-a in the same sermon, 171 (Schwartz, 131-32, cited that passage but made 
no comment on the word). From the Greek, through Ar. filasm, derives “tal- 
isman,” and the word is used in that sense by Judah ha-Lévy, Küzariy 1.79; see 
also Maimonides, Mishnah, commentary on Pesahim 4.9; cf. also Maimonides, 
Haqdamot, 15. See for this, as part of the system of Ibn Sina’s division of natural 
philosophy, Nasr, Introduction, 215; and see the references to other Arabic sources 
(but not this term), particularly in Muslim Spain, in Rodriguez Arribas, “El 
profeta Oseas...,” 247—48, 253. See also Lippincott and Pingree, “Ibn al-Hatim 
on the Talismans of the Lunar Mansions”; that treatise discusses the forms of the 
zodiacal signs which may be made from various materials to bring about desired 
effects. Of interest is the essay on talismans and divination by John Townley 
in his The Reasons for the Laws of Moses, from the ‘Moreh Nevochim’ of Maimonides 
(London, 1827), 112-26. Abraham bar Hayya referred to the abd’ al-t- l- y- s-m- 
à-t [talismat], “fathers of theurgy," magicians; cf. Efros, Fiylosofiyah 2: 118 and 
Schwartz, op. cit., 25 (but he again makes no reference to Nahmanides or other 
sources cited here). See Maimonides' strong condemnation of talismans and the 
beliefs of the Sabians, on whom see n. 173 (*Guide" I. 63; tr. 153, and more spe- 
cifically III. 29; tr. 521; cf. his commentary on Mishnah ‘A.Z. 4.7). Abba Mariy, 
the chief opponent of Maimonidean philosophy, wrote about medical and astral 
talismans and added: "I heard from a certain sage that there is a special book 
on these matters" which divides the sphere into parts and the magic employed 
thereby (Minhat qena'ot, 21). Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt wrote that the investigation 
into astrology and “wisdom of the al-filas" [talisman] are the cause of many evils 
in faith, leading to a lack of trust in God, “and this was the way of idolatry in 
the [time of] the first Temple,” and that the rabbis had decreed that no one study 
these things until after having mastered the Talmud (Pardés rimoniym, 20; cited 
also by Schwartz, “Parshanut ha-agadah shel R^ Shém Tov Ibn Shaprüt" 64, 
again without any comment on the word). 

185 Ed. Chavel 2: 234-35; cf. also Ex. 24.11 (ed. Chavel 1: 451). See also Judah ha- 
Lévy, Küzariy, 1.1 (the words "asülah me-rüah ha-qodesh" in Nahmanides are 
taken directly from Ibn Tibbon's translation of Küzariy there); and see Talmage, 
Peyrüshiym le-séfer Mishley le-beyt Qimhiy, 35. Although Pedaya, Ramban, devotes 
an entire chapter (15) to the topic of asiylut, even citing the commentary on 
Numbers, she sheds little light on its meaning and manages to avoid mention of 
the sources cited here. 

186 Ex. 20.13; ed. Chavel 1: 404. This is an unusual example of his overlooking, or 
perhaps temporarily forgetting, a talmudic source, since the "Jerusalem" Talmud 
(Shekalim 6.1) already records the opinion of one ofthe sages that the command- 
ments were written on two tablets, five on each. Nahmanides, like other Spanish 
authorities, knew the "Jerusalem" Talmud and frequently cited it in his talmudic 
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commentaries and other writings, and there have recently been published sepa- 
rate volumes of the alleged “Peyriish” of Nahmanides on various tractates of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, in fact extracted from his other writings (see my Dictionary, 
640: Miscellaneous). 

Nahmanides on Ex. 20.7, ed. Chavel 1: 397. In fact, he did not there mention 
Maimonides at all, but rather directs his disagreement at Ibn ‘Ezra (see on that 
Chapter 2, n. 162). Bahya b. Asher (Biyur 2: 178 f£) cited both Maimonides and 
Nahmanides on this without deciding between them, and gives his own lengthy 
"gabalistic" interpretation (in fact, based chiefly on the Aramaic translation of 
Onkelos), which adds nothing. The exact enumeration of the commandments 
was a constant source of debate. Nahmanides, of course, disagreed with many of 
Maimonides' interpretations, and even the enumeration, of the commandments 
in his strictures on the “book of commandments” (Sefer ha-misvot) of Maimo- 
nides. Hasdai Crescas (Cresques) discussed the topic in the introduction to his 
polemic against philosophy, Or Adónay (see Bibliography), and predictably disa- 
greed with the position of Maimonides on the nature ofthe first two command- 
ments (see on this Urbach, S.B. “Hiydushey halakhah ve-agadah be-mishnato 
shel R? Hasdai Crescas," Bar-Ilan sefer ha-shanah 3 [1965]: 186—88). In the case of 
the first two commandments, said together as one, Nahmanides maintained that 
the people could not distinguish (“understand”) them, but as for the remainder, 
apparently they did not understand the meaning or how exactly they were to be 
observed. 

Gen. 46.1 (ed. Chavel 1: 246—51); the lengthiest discussion of Maimonides any- 
where in his commentary. Ishbili, Sefer ha-zikaron (ed. Blau, 30—31; ed. Kahana, 
62—64), already provided a correct and adequate defense of Maimonides here — 
not mentioned by Chavel. However, Chavel's notes are extremely important 
(the Petah ha-sha'ar which he cites there is apparently the modern commentary 
of that name by Hayim Beliyah on Ephraim Alnaqawa [erroneously catalogued 
by libraries as Al-Nakawa], Sha'ar kevod ha-Shém [Tunis, 1901]; rpt. Jerusalem, 
1986). Ephraim was the son of Israel (author of Mendrat ha-ma’6r); he fled Spain 
in 1391 to North Africa, where he probably wrote his works, and died in 1442. 
Ephraim’s book, like that of Ishbili, is a defense of Maimonides against the crit- 
icisms of Nahmanides in his biblical commentary. A commentary on the Torah, 
of no particular importance, is also attributed to Ephraim (partial ed. S. Assaf, 
in Baron, Salo and Marx, Alexander, eds. Jewish Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut 
[N.Y., 1935], 1-8; complete, Perüsh [Peyrüsh] rabeynii Efrayim ‘al ha-Torah, ed. 
Hayyim J.I. Gad [Johannesburg, 1949]. 

Deut. 4.9; ed. Chavel 2: 361-62. As Chavel noted there (and already before 
him Perles, *Über den Geist des Commentars: Notizen," 113), he repeated this 
almost verbatim from his strictures on Maimonides, Séfer ha-misvot, "negative 
commandments” at the end, second additional commandment. The nature ofa 
“false prophet" was dealt with extensively by Maimonides, also in the “Guide,” 
and by other authorities. However profound and rational the idea of not “be- 
lieving" in Moses may be, it of course appears to contradict Ex. 14.31, "then 
they believed in God and Moses his servant." Interestingly, Nahmanides made 
no comment on that passage. Maimonides, however, quoted it (M.T:, Mada‘: 
*Yesodey ha-TOrah," 8.1), and Nahmanides borrowed from that the statement 
about seeing with our own eyes and hearing with our ears. Other medieval 
commentators did talk about “belief” in Moses, and see Joseph Ibn Süsan (four- 
teenth century), Peyriishey...Avdt, 136 ff., who disagreed strongly with Maimo- 
nides. It is nevertheless true that Moses does not hold a central place in Jewish 
doctrine other than as a teacher and supreme prophet. Bahya b. Asher virtually 
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copied from Maimonides in saying that our “belief” in Moses is not because of 
any signs he performed but because we heard the words of God just as he did 
(Biyür 3: 364; cf. Maimonides, Igeret Teyman, 54/55). 


190 While there is no esoteric interpretation, the disagreement with Maimonides is 


191 


important; see Chavel’s note (2: 371) and even more importantly his note there, 
527, an excellent explanation of the differences based on variant texts of the 
“Jerusalem” Talmud. 

It is no good translating the passage as “the people perceived,” as do some Eng- 
lish translations, when the Hebrew text says explicitly “saw.” Ibn ‘Ezra explained 
(Ex. 5.21, 20.15; ed. Weiser 2: 45, 140) that all of the sensations were combined 
because of the awesome events and the people were terrified (however, Samuel 
Zarza in his supercommentary cited an explanation from Ibn ‘Ezra, missing 
in our texts, according to which the verb “saw” here includes both seeing and 
hearing; see Ben-Menahem, ‘Inyaney Ibn ‘Ezra, 210). Neither Maimonides nor 
any of the medieval commentators on the “Guide” made any observation about 
“seeing” the voices. A famous conflict of rabbinic views is recorded in a medi- 
eval midrash: Rabbi Ishmael said that the Israelites “saw what was visible and 
heard what was audible," but Rabbi 'Aqiva said “they saw and heard what was 
visible. They saw a fiery word coming out of the mouth of the Almighty and it 
was engraved on the Tablets...” (Mekilta [sic; Mekhilta] 2: 266). 


192 Ed. Chavel 2: 395 and see his notes there (“Abusaulah” cited there is, as already 
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mentioned, Meir Ibn Sahüla, or Abi Sahüla; in fact, the commentary of Joshua 
Ibn Shü'ayb wrongly attributed to Ibn Sahüla). See also Hagigah 12b. Chavel also 
misunderstood Ishbili as saying that Ibn ‘Ezra “followed” Maimonides, when the 
opposite is what he meant, of course. The statement about thinking constantly of 
God is indebted to Maimonides, not only M.T., Ahavah: * Teshüvah," 10.3 (cited 
by Chavel, n. 6) but especially “Guide” III. 51 (tr. 624); see also Ibn ‘Ezra on Hos. 
4.15, cited above Chapter 2, section on “Commandments.” Nahmanides says 
that the statement about being “bound in the bundle of life” even when living is 
“alluded to” by Judah ha-Lévy. Lobel, “Dwelling Place for the Shekhinah,” 103— 
05, shows that the source is his Küzariy 3.65, in the translation of Ibn Tibbon. 
The expression “for in themselves they are a dwelling place for the Shekhiynah,” 
coined by Nahmanides, was often used in later times in eulogies of great scholars. 
The concept of devéqut in the thought of Nahmanides belongs properly to the 
realm of qabalah; see the excellent discussion in Afterman, Devéqut, Chapter 12 
(also see Chapter 11 on the Gerona qabalists); in the English version, Afterman, 
"And They Shall Be One Flesh," the discussion on Nahmanides and Maimonides 
is in Chapter 6 and the early qabalists in Chapter 7. 

Nina Caputo briefly alludes to this interpretation in the wider context of her 
discussion of Nahmanides’ interpretation of Gen. 6.1—4, “Sons of God, Daugh- 
ters of Man,” 181-83. On this subject generally, see Bamberger, Fallen Angels; 
an improvement over Jung, Fallen Angels in Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan 
Literature, although not as broad in emphasis. Ibn Shü'ayb, Biyür, 3b, says that 
"the rabbi" (sic; Nahmanides; the error is probably that of a copyist) did not 
explain his secret, but “we have received about it” an explanation which cannot 
be written, and he alludes mysteriously to what was "said" about Gen. 19.13 and 
1 Kings 21.1 ff. Nahmanides made no comment at all on the first verse; nor, of 
course, did he on Kings. Obviously, these were qabalistic interpretations trans- 
mitted by him to his students; this has escaped the notice of those (Idel, Wolfson) 
who have written on the oral transmission of qabalistic teaching. One of the 
questions which a student of Sa‘adyah explained concerned the issue of whether 
“sons of God” here refers to angels or to important men, to which he replied 
that it refers to men (in Zucker, ‘Al targiim RS"G [Sa'adyah] le-Torah, 105, 112); 
Nahmanides would not have known of this, of course, because it is in Arabic. 
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Cited, from manuscript, by Newman [Moses b. Nahman], The Commentary..., 
xxv, at the end of the book, n. 28. He did not explain there who “Shesheth” 
(sic) was. Ibn Shü'ayb, Biyür, 16a, mentions that “Rav Shéshet” answered a dif- 
ficulty on a mystical interpretation asked by Nahmanides; no doubt this was 
Shéshet b. Isaac. Again, this important statement has gone unnoticed by those 
who have written on the oral transmission of qabalistic teaching. Pedayah, Ram- 
ban, 103—04, discusses Isaac b. Samuel (*Yishaq de-min Akko”) here. Her re- 
peated references, there and elsewhere, to his "Osar ha-hayiym" are annoying 
(it is a manuscript; there is no mention of the work in her bibliography); on her 
mistaken identification of Shéshet see the following note. 

Koch, Karl, ed. Scheschet ben Isaac Gerundi. Kommentar zu den Proverbien (Erlan- 
gen, 1893), with German tr. Koch, Introduction, 5, copying without acknowl- 
edgment from Steinschneider, C.B. col. 2093 the reference to an unpublished 
commentary by Matityahu Delakrut (sixteenth century, Poland) which states 
that Shéshet was the teacher of Peres b. Isaac ha-Kohén. This is very doubtful, 
nor was Peres the author of the mystical work Ma'arekhet ha-elohüt, as Steinsch- 
neider thought. Gershom Scholem ("Le-heqer torat ha-gilgal be-qabalah be- 
meah ha-Y"G," Tarbiz [Tarbiys] 16 [1945]: 140; text 143—50) published a brief 
text of some qabalistic "questions" (explanations) which he attributed to one 
“Shéshet Des Mercadel," described by him as a student or student-companion 
of Nahmanides, further identified by him with the Shéshet who is said to have 
gone to Acre, without realizing that this is Shéshet b. Isaac (I do not know if he 
later realized his mistake; I find no corrections anywhere that I could locate). 
Idel simply repeated this erroneous identification in his little note on an anon- 
ymous commentary on the "secrets" of Nahmanides, in Da'at 2/3 (1978/79): 
125-26 (art. 121-26); on "Ibn Sahülah" there, actually Ibn Shü'ayb, see the pre- 
vious note. See also Pedaya, Ramban, 101, a brief reference to Shéshet, whom she 
also calls “Des Mercadel," but with no reference to Scholem. She was unaware 
of the bibliography relating to him, including his commentary on Proverbs. 
The supercommentary by Shéshet: Vatican 214.9; Munich 66; Paris B.N. 798.2. 
Neither Chavel nor any other scholar has investigated this. 

So also in his sermon on Rosh ha-Shanah, apparently written at Acre (Akko) in 
1269 or 1270, he wrote that if the people fail to repent completely, “it is found 
that their closeness to God is what causes their distancing" (rejection; their spe- 
cial relationship with God results in special punishment when they transgress), 
and especially in the Land, which is the center of habitation (see n. 160) and the 
particular "portion" of God. There is a special sanctity and purity of the Land 
which does not tolerate transgressions, whereas in the Diaspora this purity is 
not complete because of the "angels" that have dominion over the nations and 
the idolatry that prevails. He concludes "and this requires a long explanation, 
for which this is not the place" (Kitvey 1: 249—50). Also in his sermon on Eccle- 
siastes he said that sexual transgressions are more severe in the Land because of 
its "purity" and sacred nature and therefore it does not "tolerate" such things, 
or idolatry, whereas in other lands the purity is not so perfect because of the 
"angels" or ministers who have dominion over them, etc. (Kitvey 1: 200—01). 
In the addition to his sermon “TOrat ha-Shem temiymah” (Moscow manuscript), 
he said that only the tribes of Benjamin and Judah returned from the first exile, 
and only the most worthy of them — adding that the final future redemption will 
only come as a result of complete repentance (ed. Ya‘akov Yehudah Zilberlicht 
in Yeshürün 18 (2007): 41 [art. 36—53]). 

Ed. Chavel 2: 189—90. All of this was quoted verbatim by his disciple Bahya 
b. Asher (Biyür 3: 437, 439; Chavel did not note that this was borrowed), and 
see my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 211—12. See also the similar statements in the 
additions, from the Moscow manuscript, to his “Torat ha-Shem temiymah,” see 
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previous note, pp. 40—42. In some respects, the last part here is similar to the 
earlier statement of David Qimhi that no Gentile king could successfully rule 
over Jerusalem, and indeed no other people can inhabit the Land, which will 
“vomit them out" (commentary on Ezekiel 17.5). 

See Idel, M.,‘“The Land of Israel in Medieval Kabbalah,” in L. Hoffman, ed., The 
Land of Israel (Notre Dame, I.N., 1986), 178 and notes. Idel concludes that this 
was in large part a reaction against the qabalistic views of ‘Ezra of Gerona, dis- 
cussed there, 177; in fact, it was a direct contradiction to ‘Ezra, which again casts 
doubt on the tradition that Nahmanides learned qabalah from *Ezra. However, 
this was not merely a "qabalistic" (more correctly, simple exegetical) concept 
for Nahmanides but an actual law. In his "additions" to the commandments 
enumerated by Maimonides, he included as positive commandment no. 4 “that 
we are commanded to inherit the land which God gave to our fathers...and not 
to leave it in the hands of others of the nations" and that this is a commandment 
for all time "and every individual is obligated by it, even in the time of the exile" 
("strictures" in Moses b. Maimon, Sefer ha-misvot, 244—46, my emphasis). This 
is also in direct contradiction to Maimonides, who wrote that the "conquest" of 
the Land is at the hands of a king of Israel or by a prophet in agreement with the 
majority of the people, but not through settlement by an individual or a family 
or even a tribe (M.T., Zera'iym: " Terumot," 1.2). Two recent articles in Hallamish 
and Ravitzky, Eres-Yisraél be-hagüt ha-yehüdiyt, deal in general with statements 
of Nahmanides concerning the Land (but neither mention the topic discussed 
here): Michael Nehorai (on the differences between Maimonides and Nahma- 
nides), 123-36; and Havivah Pedaya's excellent article on qabalistic views (see 
266 ff. on Nahmanides) . Pedaya also dealt with the disagreement of Nahma- 
nides with Maimonides, but from a more “metaphysical” perspective, 270 ff. As 
mentioned previously, none ofthe articles deals comprehensively with medieval 
attitudes (nor is Ibn ‘Ezra even mentioned). On the place ofthe Land in the writ- 
ings of Nahmanides, see Henoch, Ramban, 141—59; and see Ravitzky, Aviezer. 
‘Al da'at ha-maqðm (Jerusalem, 1991), 42 ff. and the extensive sources cited in his 
notes, and more briefly in his Messianism, 218—19. See also generally Newman, 
“Centrality of Eretz Yisrael in Nahmanides.” 

See also his sermon on Ecclesiastes that the essence ('iyqar) of the command- 
ments is for the Land; citing Sifre (Sifriy) that commandments such as fefillin 
and meztizah are to be observed even in the Diaspora so that they should not 
be unknown when the Jews are restored to the Land (Kitvey 1: 200—01; and see 
there 202—03 further on the merit of the Land) and on the difference between 
commandments in the Land and in the Diaspora; and see his commentary on 
Deut. 11.18, without which this cannot be understood. The division of com- 
mandments as "obligations ofthe body" and of the "heart" is derived, of course, 
from Bahya Ibn Paqudah (see Bibliography), a work known to him in its Hebrew 
translation by Ibn Tibbon. 


200 Ibn Adret, She'elot u-teshüvot 1: no. 94: the “masters of secrets" of the Torah 
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(ba'aley sodot; the qabalists) have reasons for all of the commandments; in gen- 
eral, the commandments are divided into three categories: those applying to the 
mouth (speech), the heart and the hands (he gives examples), and these catego- 
ries represent wisdom (hakhmah), understanding (teviinah) and knowledge (da'at); 
it should be noted that this reflects the three "chief" qabalistic spheres (sefiyrot). 
On Deut. 18.15, ed. Chavel 2: 429. Ibn Adret, She'elot u-teshüvot 1, no. 548. 
Both of these are mentioned by Harvey, Zev (Warren). “Rav Hasdai Crescas ‘al 
yiyhudah shel Eres-Yisraél,” in M. Hallamish and A. Ravitzky, eds., Eres-Yisraél 
(Jerusalem, 1991), 159, and see the same statement by Crescas there, 152 (section 
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3). Harvey was unable to find a rabbinic source; Chavel referred to Mekhilta (1: 
4 f£), which implies but does not exactly state this. 

202 Nahmanides cites approvingly the whole of Ibn ‘Ezra’s comments on Deut. 
31.16 in his own commentary on Lev. 18.26 (ed. Chavel 2: 111; in n. 43 Chavel 
cites the wrong source). In his commentary on Gen. 26.5 (ed. Chavel 1: 149—50), 
while his ultimate source was the midrash cited in Chavel’s notes (149), he again 
used Ibn ‘Ezra’s expression that Abraham observed the commandments through 
the “holy spirit.” He raised the difficulty of Jacob violating the commandments 
(building an altar, marrying two sisters), and so ‘Amram, who married his aunt. 
These very examples were discussed also by Ibn ‘Ezra (see Chapter 2, at n. 82). 
Nahmanides gives as his own explanation that Abraham observed the com- 
mandments only in the Land, and Jacob and ‘Amram performed their actions, 
which were not in accord with the commandments, only outside of the Land. 
However, that is exactly what Ibn ‘Ezra said; in fact, giving a better explanation. 
The “difficulty” of the marriages of Jacob and ‘Amram was repeatedly discussed 
by later medieval authors; see Ravitzky, Aviezer. “Ha-seviy lakh siyuniym 
le-Siyon,” in M. Hallamish and A. Ravitzky, eds., Eres-Yisraél (Jerusalem, 1991), 
9 n. 34. See particularly Ravitzky’s discussion of the “mystical” aspects of the 
centrality of the Land of Israel in the thought of Nahmanides, especially in his 
aforementioned sermon for Rosh ha-Shanah (Kitvey 1: 250—51). Ravitzky’s arti- 
cle, 1—33, surveys attitudes to the observance of commandments in the Land and 
the Diaspora through the sixteenth century and beyond. 

203 On the "difficulty" raised by Yafeh, Tekhelet Mordekhay, 43, see Moses b. 
Nahman, Hiydüshey 1: 27-28. 

204 At the end of his commentaries on the Talmud, and in Peyrüshey, ed. Chavel 
2: 507-08, with errors in Chavel’s notes (and the fact that it was mentioned in 
the fifteenth century by Joseph Albo does not, of course, prove its authenticity; 
nor does the fact that it is found in some fourteenth-century manuscripts of the 
commentary, see Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 113, nos. 590, 591). 
Cohen, “Elements of Peshat," 36—37, believed this "letter" to be authentic and 
praised it as an example of a medieval exegete who used “modern” tools such as 
archeological evidence. 

205 Ibn Susan (erroneously “Sasson, Shushan,” etc.) is the name of a well-known 
dynasty of rabbis and community leaders in Toledo (not to be confused with the 
name Ibn Süsan). It is interesting that he knew of this family. Nevertheless, the 
statement is inaccurate; some Jews had this custom, but many Jewish “family 
names” in Muslim lands refer to a particular characteristic, as did many Muslim 
names. Such outstanding families as that of Maimonides had no “family name” 
at all. Others had appellatives which refer to their place of origin, such as al-Fast 
(“from Fez") or Ishbili (“from Seville"). 

206 These are (see Bibliography for eds.): Mishnéh kesef (vol. 1: Sefer ha-sod, or Ti- 
yrat kesef; vol. 2: Masref kesef); Adney kesef (vol. 1: on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah; vol. 2: Jeremiah, Ezekiel and "Twelve Prophets"), the commen- 
taries on Joshua, Judges, Samuel (all also in [Bible. O.T.] Miqra'ot gedolot ha- 
keter); Hasosrot kesef, on Proverbs (two recensions), in ‘Asarah keley kesef 1: 1—85, 
86—132, and a fragment on (183—84; this originally appeared in the very rare 
Sheloshah peyrüshiym [Constantinople (1577?)]) and the commentary on Eccle- 
siastes (185—215). Shülhan kesef, on Job, is also there (not to be confused with 
the philosophical work by him, Shülhan kesef, ed. Kasher [see Bibliography]; see 
there, 22, on the different names of the commentary on Job); vol. 2 contains the 
commentaries on Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah and Chroni- 
cles. The commentary on Lamentations was earlier edited by Reggio, LS. Igeret 
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Yashar (Vienna, 1834) and again in Stern, Zalman, ed., Qena'ot (Vienna, 1853). 
There are also some works no longer extant mentioned in the author's list of his 
own writings (Qeviisat kesef; a faulty ed. by S. Werbluner in Benjacob, Isaac. 
Devariym 'atiyqiym [Leipzig, 1846], part 2: 10—14; the Munich manuscript [St., 
Cat. Munich, no. 265, fols. 95a—97b] was edited by Last in ‘Asarah keley kesef 
1: 20-24. An ed. of the Parma manuscript of the list is in Renan (Neubauer), 
Écrivains juifs, 188 [534]-199 [545]). There is an excellent Spanish translation, 
with important notes, of the commentary on Amos in Comentarios hebreos... (see 
Bibliography: Sources). The fragment on Song of Songs was translated (with the 
Heb. text) by Ginsburg, The Song of Songs, 47—49. The introduction to the sec- 
ond recension of Proverbs and the fragment on Song of Songs were translated by 
Berlin, Biblical Poetry through Medieval Jewish Eyes, 102—07. The bibliographical 
citations of his works on the Bible are incomplete, and at times even incorrect, 
both in Basil Herring (ed. and tr), Gevia‘ Kesef, a general exegetical work (not 
only the bibliographical references, but often citations in footnotes are incor- 
rect); and in Kasher's ed. of Shülhan kesef (notably missing are references to the 
above translations). See also Mesch, Studies in Joseph Ibn Caspi [sic]. Nearly half 
of Mesch's book is devoted to a translation of Ibn Kaspi's Qevüsat kesef, but the 
important edition in Renan (Neubauer) is not mentioned. The most significant 
study of his writings remains that of Renan (Neubauer), based largely on Stein- 
schneider, “Josef Kaspi,” but with important revisions; see also Steinschneider’s 
longer article noted in the bibliography here, with important notes as always. 
It is unfortunate that no modern scholar has undertaken a complete study of 
Ibn Kaspiy and all of his writings (Hannah Kasher wrote her dissertation on 
his “philosophical exegesis”; Bar-Ilan University, 1979). Aslanov, Cyril. "L'ar- 
istotélisme médiévale au service du commentaire littéral: le cas de Joseph Caspi 
[sic]," R.E.J. 161 (2002): 123—37, deals entirely with his dictionary; the author 
has written other grammatical studies of Ibn Kaspiy. See also the same author's 
“Yosef Caspi [sic] entre Provenza y Sefarad," Hispania Judaica Bulletin 6 (2008): 
33-42. Moshe Kahan has written concerning his dictionary; see also his “Joseph 
Ibn Kaspi — from Arles to Majorca,” Iberia judaica 8 (2016): 181—92, providing 
new suggestions (stated as fact) about his life. There are references to Ibn Kaspiy 
in other chapters here (see the index). 

207 Tiyrat kesef (in Mishneh kesef 1), 18, 19; cf. Qevüsat kesef, ed. Last, xx; ed. Renan 
(Neubauer), 189. In Menorat kesef (in ‘Asarah keley kesef 2), 94, he says that it is now 
20 years since he went to Egypt to visit the son (sic; great-grandson) of Maimon- 
ides. On his knowledge of Arabic, see Herring, 69. Nevertheless, he often cited 
works of Aristotle in Hebrew rather than Arabic translations; e.g., Adney kesef 
1: 95, on Isa. 7.12. He certainly could not have learned sufficient Arabic during 
his short stay in Egypt and must have learned it in Perpignan (where Arabic was 
still spoken). In fact, in his first work, Tiyrat kesef, 10, he refers to what he had 
learned some years earlier from “one who was expert in the Arabic language,” 
implying that he himself was not yet familiar with Arabic. A.M. Habermann 
claimed that Ibn Kaspiy translated Hünayn Ibn Ishaq's Nawadir al-faldsifah, and 
edited what he believed to be an excerpt of that in Assaf, S., et al., eds. Minhah 
li-Yhüdah ... Zlotnik (Jerusalem, 1950), 179-85; however, this is unlikely and 
no such translation is known (the famous translation of the work, of course, is 
by Judah al-Harizi; see n. 211). See also Aslanov, C., “How Much Arabic Did 
Joseph Kaspi [sic] Know?" Aleph 2 (2002): 259—69, but he did not consider the 
possibility of Perpignan, nor did he cite the above testimony from Tiyrat kesef. 
Contrary to his claim, it is unlikely that many, if any, Jews in Languedoc knew 
Arabic. On his journey to Egypt, and references to it in his other writings, see 
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Ben-Shalom, Ram. “Yoman ha-masa‘ le-mizrah shel YOséf Ibn Kaspiy,” Peamin 
(Pe‘amiym) 124 (2010): 7-51; the article focuses on customs in Egypt mentioned 
by Ibn Kaspiy (on which see Bacher in the following note). 


208 Text in Mishnéh kesef 1. Peculiarly, in his introduction to the commentary on 


Ecclesiastes (‘Asarah keley kesef 1: 185), he said that he wrote the Sefer ha-sod (Ti- 
yrat kesef) when he was "old" (he was only 50 when he wrote the commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, which was hardly “old,” contrary to modern misconceptions 
about age in the medieval period), and yet in his own list of his writings he says 
that it was the first book he wrote. The explanation is that he probably revised 
the book. On the book itself, see the thorough review by Bacher, “On the Bib- 
lical Exegesis of Joseph ibn Kaspi,” particularly discussing all of his references to 
customs in Egypt. 


209 Perles, J., ed. and tr. (Germ.) Sendschreiben an Joseph Kaspi (Munich, 1879); text 
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rpt. in Ibn Kaspiy, Tam ha-kesef. The text is erroneous; there are corrections by 
Steinschneider in H.B. 19 [1879]: 115—18. Mesch, op. cit., 43—46, briefly dis- 
cussed the rebuttal of Kalonymos, without, however, mentioning either the re- 
print of the text or the important corrections of Steinschneider, without which 
it is impossible to understand the text correctly. 

Yet in Tiyrat kesef, 164, he remarked sharply that he knew that "fools" would be 
disappointed that he did not explain difficult biblical words in Romance (“in 
our language, Rūmiy”; not Latin, of course, but either Catalan or Provencal [Old 
Occitan]; the word is to be understood as Ar. Rumi; "foreign, Christian"). Oth- 
ers can do this, he says, but he has other things with which to occupy himself. 
242. See especially Tiyrat kesef, 10—11. See generally the thorough analysis by 
Herring, Gevia‘ Kesef, 42—55; cf. Mesch, Studies, 52 n. 70. In Masref kesef (Mish- 
néh kesef 2: 16—17) he warned that no one can achieve "perfection," or complete- 
ness, in understanding the Bible who has not mastered Hebrew grammar and 
logic. He was not alone in this; his contemporary Zerahyah Gracian (Hen) of 
Barcelona and Rome also said this, as noted in Chapter 1. 

Introduction to his second commentary on Proverbs, ‘Asarah keley kesef 1: 83. He 
was misunderstood on this by his enemies, who thought that he was comparing 
the Bible to Aristotle (he meant, of course, that the approach to understanding 
a text is the same); even his editor had to append a note defending him. See also 
ibid., 131, that there is no allegory or hidden meaning in the book but it is rather 
a book of instruction like the Ethics of Aristotle or other philosophers. The 
statements there about those who went to absurd lengths in allegorizing the 12 
tribes relate to the controversy then raging over Maimonidean philosophy (and 
so also Abraham and Sarah as “form” and “matter”; ibid., 19); see, for example, 
Abba Mariy, Minhat qena'ot, 92 and also 31; however, his denial that there was 
any allegory of "form" and “matter” in Proverbs is a direct contradiction of 
Maimonides, “Guide,” introduction (tr. Pines, 13) and III. 8 (tr. 431). 

Müsrey ha-fiylosofiym is the Hebrew translation and adaptation of the ethical 
sayings and parables of the Christian Arabic author and translator Hünayn ibn 
Ishaq (tenth century), Nawadir al-falasifah (or Adab al-faldsifah), tr. by Judah al- 
Harizi (best edition is that of Loewenthal, “Frankfurt a. M." [actually Cracow], 
1896). So also in his commentary on Job (‘Asarah keley kesef 1: 150), he wrote that 
the opinion of Aristotle and the opinion of the Torah are the same, by which 
he meant that there is no contradiction between the philosophical position as 
explained by Maimonides (to whom he explicitly refers) and the overall view of 
the teachings of the Torah. Far from believing that the Bible was like Aristotle, 
he wrote that all of the "complete" (or perfect) philosophers are as nothing 
compared to the prophets (/Adney kesef 2: 53); he also claimed that all sages and 
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philosophers had agreed that the prophets were superior to philosophers, and 
that Aristotle and his “companions” are emptiness (hevel) compared to the true 
prophets; and “since we cannot understand a tenth of what is in the books of the 
philosophers, how can we comprehend even a thousandth of the words of the 
prophets?” (ibid., 83). 

See on these n. 206. One of the least important of his commentaries, on Esther, 
has been the subject of an article by Eisen, Robert. “Joseph ibn Kaspi on the 
Secret Meaning of the Scroll of Esther," R.E.J. 160 (2001): 379—408, in which 
he argues that Ibn Kaspiy interpreted the book allegorically and in the context 
of great philosophical "secrets" relating to the unfolding of Jewish history. In 
an only slightly less lengthy rebuttal article, Hannah Kasher explained her disa- 
greement with Eisen’s interpretation (“On the Book of Esther as an Allegory in 
the Works of Joseph Ibn Kaspi. A Response to R. Eisen...," R.E.J. 161 [2002]: 
459—64; she, like Eisen, “abbreviated” his name as “Kaspi” in the article itself). 
Not to be outdone, Eisen replied with a rebuttal to the rebuttal ("Kaspi on 
Allegory in the Book of Esther: A Rejoinder to H. Kasher,” R.E.J. 163 [2004]: 
289—923). In the end, the differences revolve around whether in an earlier com- 
mentary on Job he was opposed to an allegorical interpretation of Esther, but in 
that later interpretation he at least in part did allegorize it. 

Adney kesef 1: 92; the editor made no comment on this. He also includes Ibn 
Tibbon in the "sect" of those who believed that man's perfection is attachment 
with the Active Intellect, against which he claims that there are many levels of 
perfection, as reflected in the rabbinic teaching that "all Israel has a portion in 
the world to come" (Sanhedrin 90a); see his commentary on Proverbs in Asarah 
keley kesef 1: 12; on this unusual apparently anti-philosophical position, see the 
editor's introduction there, xvi. 

Tiyrat kesef, 11-13. There, 44—45, he discusses also the nature of "signs" and 
"wonders." On the inability to understand those performed by Moses, see ibid., 
165 (he adds, how can we understand these when we often do not understand 
simple stories in the Bible?). In his commentary on the Torah, he explained that 
‘ot is “sign”; Lat. signale, señal in Romance; and mofat (“wonder”) is demonstración 
in Romance, not “miracle” which is the meaning of pele’ (Masréf le-kesef, 154). 
Note that in his Torah commentary he accepts as literal all the signs, wonders 
and miracles. 

The first work has not survived; for the second, "Menorat kesef, see Renan 
(Neubauer), Ecrivains juifs, 165—68; the text is in ‘Asarah keley kesef 2: 75 ff. Other 
lost works of interest are “Kesef siygiym," apparently on 110 questions relating 
to the Bible; "Neqüdot kesef” on the nature of blessings and curses in the Bi- 
ble and “KefOrey kesef” on the differences in exegesis between himself and his 
predecessors. In Mishnéh kesef 2: 286, he refers to his “Séfer ha-mashal" on the 
Torah, another lost work. Herring, op. cit., 20 n. 116, suggests the possibility 
that "NeqüdOt kesef” was not, in fact, ever written. Mesch, Studies, 52 n. 75, 
confused this with his “exoteric commentary on the Guide," i.e., Maskiyot kesef 
ve-'amudey kesef (Frankfurt a. M., 1848; ed. Werbluner, with Germ. intro. by 
Kirchheim; photo rpt. without the intro. in Sheloshah qadmOney mefarshey ha- 
Moreh, ed. Kafih [Jerusalem, 1961]); but cf. 54—55, where Mesch has it correctly. 
See Herring, op. cit., 20—21. At the end of his commentary on the Torah, Masref 
le-kesef, he has a lengthy digression on the problem ofa false prophet, concluding 
(291) with a disagreement with what Maimonides wrote at the beginning of his 
commentary on the Mishnah. 

Herring, 268 (text 43); in n. 2 there Herring gives references to the appropri- 
ate sources. ‘Abdallah b. Mühammad Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi (1052—1127) was 
a Spanish Muslim grammarian and philosopher (see on him especially Cruz 
Hernández, M. Historia de la filosofia española [Madrid, 1957] 1: 306-22). The 
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section from al-Batalyawsl was translated from the original Arabic by Altmann, 
“Ladder of Ascension,” 6—7. It is surprising that he there made no reference to 
Kaufmann, Die Spuren al-Batlajtisi’s [sic], with the Hebrew translations of Moses 
Ibn Tibbon and Samuel Ibn Motot (the corresponding section is there, 17-18, 
Heb. section; only in n. 31 did Altmann finally mention the book, but without 
noting the pages of the translation. Herring only refers to Kaufmann's discus- 
sion, 46—48, of Ibn Kaspiy’s reference to the work. Incidentally, Herring’s inter- 
pretation of what Ibn Kaspiy said in Menoat ha-kesef (in ‘Asarat keley kesef 2: 91) 
is incorrect; there he completely accepted al-Batalyawsi’s interpretation (which 
he called "stolen" from the Torah) as a reference to the separate intellects and 
the "universal soul” (cosmic soul, a neo-Platonic notion found also in Muslim 
writers; see Walker, ^Universal Soul and the Particular Soul in Isma'ili Neo- 
platonism"). There is no mention of prophets as such or of “divinely appointed 
angels" on their mission in the lower world. On Nahmanides on Jacob's ladder, 
see n. 161. On Bahya b. Asher's citation of al-Batalyawsi, see n. 218. 

In fact, in contrast to his other works, here he disagreed entirely with Ibn ‘Ezra, 
on virtually every verse. This is a phenomenon which requires explanation. 
Note, for example, that he totally rejected his detailed explanations of the “Ten 
Commandments" (Masréf le-kesef, 203 f£.; and cf. his astonishing remark, 279 
on verse 19, that the differences in the two versions are of no consequence since 
both are from God). It is surprising that in his generally very good dissertation, 
"Early Ibn Ezra Supercommentaries" (see Bibliography) Visi made no mention 
of these things. 


220 Gevia‘ kesef, 17 (text), 174 (tr.); Adney kesef 2: 6. In one of his later books, a com- 


221 


mentary on the Torah, he wrote that the (Greek) philosophers “wanted to imi- 
tate our holy Torah but were unable, except as an ape imitates a man's actions" 
(Masref kesef, 14). An example of his relating statements in the Torah to other 
works, in this case Aristotle’s Metaphysics and other writings, is Gevia‘ kesef, 19 
(text), 179 (tr.), and so frequently in other books. In one of his first commen- 
taries, he wrote that knowledge of nature, and so the explanation of the “act 
of creation” (ma'aseh beréshiyt) and “act of the chariot” (ma'aseh merkabah) are 
“despised among our people because of their sins, and so because of our sins we 
have lost the books of Solomon and of the rest of our [ancient] knowledge and 
there have remained [only] things of wisdom attributed to Plato and Aristotle” 
(Adney kesef 1: 47); an absurd statement, of course. The idea of “lost wisdom,” 
including extra-biblical books of Solomon, is a common one in medieval Jewish 
thought. 

Gevia‘ kesef, 20 (text), 183-84 (tr.). Incidentally, Herring’s explanation, n. 84, 
concerning what is said about Nebuchadnezzar, that he “also had a right to 
possess” the Land, is incorrect; the statement “until he comes whose right it is” 
(Ezek. 21.32) clearly refers to the messiah. Later in the same work, Ibn Kaspiy 
asserted that the Israelites did not “deserve to destroy the Canaanites,” and for 
that reason they were themselves destroyed (the kingdom) by Nebuchadnezzar 
(text 36; tr. 243). Interestingly, Nahmanides focused on a directly opposite ac- 
cusation, that the Israelites were punished by God precisely because they did 
not want to seize the land from its inhabitants (Judges 2.2); “Sha‘ar ha-gemiil,” 
in Kitvey 2: 273. The degree to which “political correctness” and “postmodern- 
ism” have corrupted current biblical scholarship is obvious in these remarks of a 
respected scholar: 


The “Canaanite perspective” on the Exodus and Conquest was first articu- 
lated by Edward Said in an exchange with Michael Waltzer, and was force- 
fully brought to the attention of biblical scholars by Keith Whitelam. For 
most modern Westerners, the conquest of another country and slaughter of 
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its inhabitants, as reported in the Bible whether historically accurate or not, is 

an outrage, and the justification of such action by alleged divine command is 

viewed with grave suspicion. What is remarkable in the biblical context is that 
it took so long for this Canaanite perspective to find a voice. 

(John J. Collins, in Carr, David M., ed. 

“The State of the Field of Hebrew Bible Study: In Conversation 

with John J. Collins,” The Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 6 (2006): 4 

(online: http://www.arts.ualberta.ca/JHS/Articles/article_54.pdf) 


That the anti-Semitic Said should be cited as an authority on the Hebrew Bible 
is the highest irony. Never mind, on the very next page Collins cites the radical 
professor Stanley Fish, who finds a justification for Muslim terrorists. 

222 Tiyrat kesef, 121, 75, cited also in Herring’s notes. 

223 Ex. 3.22, end (“long recension,” ed. Weiser 2: 36). The attitude of Ibn Kaspiy 
toward Rashi needs further investigation, and see the following paragraph. 
Gross, "Rashiy u-masoret liymud ha-Torah,” devotes two pages (35—36) to one 
or two statements of Ibn Kaspiy, whom he erroneously calls “Provençal,” and 
concludes that he was totally opposed to Rashi. 

224 Tam ha-kesef, 42. Pines, Beyn mahshevet Yisraél le-mahshevet ha-'amiym, 287 ff., 
reproduced the entire text of Ibn Kaspiy’s discussion. The article relates Ibn 
Kaspiy’s mention of the restoration of the kingdom of Israel to the ideas of 
Spinoza; most of the texts from Ibn Kaspiy discussed in the previous pages of 
the article, 277 ff., have nothing to do with this (Pines ignored the decidedly 
“anti-Zionist” statements in the earlier commentaries about having “stolen” the 
Land). Ibn Kaspiy mentions only the conquest of Muslim territory in the king- 
dom of Aragón, with which he was familiar, but not Castile. 

225 See Mesch, Studies, Chapter 3. See also Ibn Kaspiy, Shülhan kesef, ed. Kasher, 
170; the entire book contains important discussions of individual prophets as 
well as prophecy in general (the index is less complete than it might have been). 
Remarkably, his statements on the superiority of prophets over philosophers, 
and other notions, are the opposite of what both Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides had 
written, in spite of the fact that he usually followed both faithfully. He may have 
been influenced by Judah ha-Lévy's views in this, and also by Ibn Rüshd (“Aver- 
roes”), epitome of Aristotle’s Parva naturalia (Heb. tr. by Ibn Tibbon, Moses. in 
H. Blumberg, ed., Qisür séfer ha-hiish ve-ha-mühash [Cambridge, M.A., 1954], 
58-59; see Pines, Beyn mahshevet Yisraél le-mahshevet ha-‘amiym, 281). 

226 Tiyrat kesef, 25-26; Maskiyot kesef, 113 (see Mesch, Studies, 100—01 and notes). 

227 Tiyrat kesef, 23; Gevia‘ kesef, Chapter 22 (and see index here: prophecy). In the 
introduction (12), Herring cited Adney kesef 1: 53, 152 for similar statements; 
however, there is nothing about this in either place, rather 1: 50 (where he states 
that Hosea 1 is to be understood literally) and 1: 117 (on Isa. 20.2—3), where 
he states that he disagrees with the "Guide" (II. 46) and interprets literally the 
command to Isaiah to walk naked. 

228 Curiously, E.J. and many Israeli writers spell the name “Hlava,” an absolutely 
impossible form, even if the name were Hebrew (it is, of course, Arabic). The 
family name Ibn Hallava became Aleva, Halleva, etc. (see index to Baer, Juden 1: 
1112). The debate over the first name dates to the nineteenth century and con- 
tinues to the present. Steinschneider was certainly correct that the name is to be 
pronounced “Bahya.” It is not Arabic, nor is it a compound of B- (Ibn) Yahya, 
as supposed by N. Allony in Areshet 6 (1980): 11—12 (see there for references to 
Steinschneider and others). Allony erred in following the mistake of Friedberg, 
Bet [Beyt] 'eqed sefariym 2: 113 (B’: 51) in ascribing the Biyür ‘al ha-Torah to  Bahya 
b"r Natan”; an error for Bahya b. Asher, of course (nor is Friedberg’s note there 
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about the first edition entirely comprehensible: defüs sefardiy Zamr"h, with no 
date, should be understood as an edition in Zamora [or possibly, but unlikely, 
Valencia], Spain, ca. 1491). Lipshitz, ‘Iyiiniym...Bahya, 1, did not realize that 
Friedberg (and not some obscure rabbi in Israel) was the source of the error of 
the name of Bahya’s father; however, his other comments there are correct. In 
Spain in the fourteenth century, Bahya (a fairly common name) was transcribed 
in Romance letters as Baffiel (or Bafiel), which also reflects the above pronun- 
ciation. It has been suggested that Bahya is an appellative for “Judah”; see Mar- 
gulies, R. “Rabénu Bahya,” Sinai 41 (1957): 185—86; again, without foundation. 
Chavel, introduction to his ed. of Bahya’s commentary, made no remarks at all 
about his name. I adhere to tradition in citing him simply as Bahya (not to be 
confused, however, with Ibn Paqudah). It is possible that Bahya, who was not 
a rabbi or known to have taught in a yeshivah (in spite of the title rabeynii be- 
stowed upon him by later generations), earned his living as a physician; my rea- 
soning on this is that he demonstrated considerable interest in medical matters 
in his commentaries (some statements, such as Ex. 23.25, ed. Chavel 2: 248, are 
derived from Ibn ‘Ezra; see Lipshitz, "Tyüniym...Bahya, 171). 

229 Ibn Adret was born ca. 1233 and died in 1310. On the date of his death, see 
Zacut, Yühasiyn, 223a (Chavel, introduction to Bahya's commentary 1: 8 n. 7, 
went into great detail to arrive at the probable date of Ibn Adret's death, saying 
that he had found no reference to this in the writings of the "rishoniym" [early 
scholars]; however, he overlooked Zacut). Bahya wrote not only his commen- 
tary but other works during the lifetime of his teacher, and of course with his 
consent (as required by rabbinical law). Chavel's complicated discussion, 8—9, 
is completely unnecessary, since of course the variations in citing Ibn Adret as 
alive or deceased are due to later copyists and editors, as is the case with numer- 
ous other medieval texts. Bahya repeatedly cites his teacher, Ibn Adret; not only 
what he heard orally from him but also from his writings (these references may 
easily be found in the index to his Kitvey, including references to Biyür). An im- 
portant citation of him is on the verse "Can a woman forget her suckling child?" 
(Isa. 49.15), which Ibn Adret explained as having two meanings: that there can 
be no doubt that the Jewish people are (metaphorically) the sons of God (cf. 
Hosea 2.1), and that just as it is impossible for a mother to exchange her child 
for another, so it is impossible for God to exchange the Jews for another people 
(on Ex. 13.2; Biyür, ed. Chavel 2: 99). See also Bahya on Lev. 16.30 (Biyür 2: 
503) that the divine name before which purification of Yom Kippur takes place 
is the name of 42 letters, etc., in the name of his teacher (cf. Ibn Adret, She'elot 
u-teshiivot 1: no. 220); also on Num. 14.13—14 (ed. Chavel 3: 88), end “and so 
explained the great rabbi R"Sh [Solomon Ibn Adret], may he live”; cf. Ibn Adret, 
She'elot u-teshüvot 1: no. 60; Chavel made no note on these references. 

230 He certainly was not a dayan (judge), as Pedaya, Ramban, 102, thought (confus- 
ing him with the earlier Bahya Ibn Paqudah). Only some of his writings were 
re-edited in Kitvey. The editor did not bother to consult “secular” scholars, and 
particularly overlooked Michael, Or ha-hayiym, 268—69, who lists important un- 
published works and gives citations for others. These remain unedited because 
scholars seem to believe that Chavel's edition is definitive. A search should be 
made for extant manuscripts and these works should be edited. The date for the 
writing (or the completion) ofthe commentary is given by Bahya himself in two 
different places: Biyür 1: 54 and 3: 336. It is of course unlikely that he could have 
written this lengthy and complex commentary in one year, so that the date refers 
to the completion of the work. The most important and detailed analysis of the 
Torah commentary is Lipshitz, "Iyüniym...Bahya (where this is not cited in my 
notes, it is because he did not write on the passage under consideration). It is a 
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brilliant and comprehensive “supercommentary” on Bahya, but unlike his other 
studies it is not arranged topically but rather by chapter and verse. 

Modern editions: Job, in Kad ha-qemah (Kitvey, 138-57; entirely based on the 
alleged commentary of Nahmanides, on which see n. 102); Jonah, ibid., 213-22, 
based on Hegayon ha-nefesh of Abraham b. Hiyya (Hayya); Esther, ibid., 329— 
41. Alleged separate "commentaries" by Bahya on Job and Proverbs have been 
published, which in fact are merely extracts from his other writings — on Job, 
most recently as “Peyriish Rabenü [sic] Bahya..." (Jerusalem, 1948); on Proverbs, 
Jerusalem, 1950; rpt. Tel-Aviv, 1987. For a complete bibliography of all pub- 
lished work by him, see my Dictionary, 152—54 (there are some printing errors 
there). Chavel's editions, as in the case of his editions of Nahmanides, have 
become "standard." In fact, they apparently are not as faulty as his editions of 
Nahmanides; however, he uses abbreviations for various works throughout in 
his commentaries without explaining what they stand for (particularly disturb- 
ing is oe"sh which seems to mean "sefariym she-lifneynü," i.e., other editions of 
Bahya's works). Chavel’s introduction to the commentary on the Torah contains 
numerous errors. 


232 As previously mentioned, Pedaya, Ramban, 88 n. 1, claimed that Bahya wrote 


that the commentary of Nahmanides, written in the Land of Israel, had not 
reached "these lands" (Spain), when in fact he wrote that concerning the al- 
leged biblical commentary of Maimonides; cf. his Kad ha-qemah (Kitvey, 280 
and see Chavel’s note there; Bahya’s parallel statement in his Torah commentary 
to which he refers is in his Biyür 3: 435). If Bahya had indeed said that the com- 
mentary of Nahmanides had not reached Spain, how does Pedaya explain that it 
is cited on virtually every page of Bahya’s own commentary? Incidentally, this is 
not the only medieval reference to a commentary of Maimonides, of which not 
a fragment has ever been found and it is unlikely that he ever wrote it (see also 
Azulai, Shem ha-gedoliym, s.v. “biyür,” that such references are probably an error 
for the commentary of Nahmanides [Rambam instead of Ramban]. Pedaya made 
the reverse error; however, Bahya wrote “R"M,” clearly intending Maimonides; 
see n. 83). Some examples of his copying of Nahmanides have been mentioned 
here previously. 


233 See index here on him. Aaron Greenbaum, introduction to his ed. of Samuel's 


Peyrüsh ha-Torah (Jerusalem, 1979), 51—52, discussed Bahya's use of the com- 
mentary (see also his article on this in Areshet 5 [1972]: 7-33) but incorrectly 
said that he never cited the author by name. On Ex. 3.4 (ed. Chavel 2: 24) he 
does cite him by name. Greenbaum provides, 53, a table of references to (or 
apparent influences of) Samuel's commentary on Bahya; again, with no men- 
tion of Ex. 3.4 (Greenbaum read, and mentioned, Chavel’s first ed. of Bahya, 
where he easily could have found this reference; however, Chavel made no use 
of Greenbaum’s table in his subsequent editions of Bahya). According to Bahya 
on Ex. 3.4, Samuel deduced, in the name of his teachers and their teachers, the 
divine “Name” of 100 letters from this passage (see index here on “God, names 
of"). Incidentally, according to Greenbaum several references in Bahya to the 
commentary of Hananél (b. Hüshiyel) actually refer to Samuel b. Hofniy. Green- 
baum probably learned this from Zucker, ‘Al targüm RS"G, 321. However, at 
least some of the citations derive from the commentary of Sa'adyah; cf. Chavel’s 
note, 2: 86 (which again was not seen, nor the references cited there, by Green- 
baum). Incidentally, Chavel’s note there on calculation of the new month, and 
Maimonides as cited, is extremely important. Lipshitz, ‘Iyiiniym... Bahya, 49 ff., 
also added information on citations of Hananél which sometimes are from the 
commentary of Sa'adyah (e.g., on Gen. 17.1); see also 147 ff., etc. 
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234 Frequently, see index of names in Bahya, Kitvey, 673 (see the index here on 
him). See the previous note on the confusion of Hananél with Samuel b. Hofniy. 
Chavel’s “edition” of Peyrüshey R’ Hananel b. Hüshiyel (Jerusalem, 1972) is based 
on earlier collections of citations in medieval sources. 

235 Ex. 15.3; ed. Chavel 2: 129 (“I heard from Isaac Todros," with the indication 
that he was already deceased). Certainly this is Isaac ben Todros, as Chavel said, 
citing Jacob Reifmann; however, he still had no idea who he was. He was one of 
the signators of the ban on secular studies (Ibn Adret, She'elot u-teshüvot 1: nos. 
415, 417), and also a co-signator of another (unedited) responsum of Ibn Adret, 
cited briefly by Neubauer, A. "Documents inédits," R.E.J. 12 (1886): 90. All of 
this, including the correct form of his name, also escaped Idel, "Nahmanides: 
Kabbalah, Halakhah,” 83. One of Isaac’s students was Shém Tov Ibn Gaon, an 
important scholar, author of “Migdal Oz,” a commentary on Maimonides, M.T., 
and (ca. 1300) of Keter shem tov, a qabalistic supercommentary on Nahmanides 
(the edition published in Judah Coriat, Sefer ma’dr ve-shemesh [Livorno, 1839], 
is corrupt). Another student was Natan b. Judah ha-Kohéen, who wrote a work 
on customs, cited often by Aaron b. Joseph ha-Kohén of Lunel (he was also a 
teacher of Shém Tov Ibn Gaón), Orhdt hayiym (Jerusalem, 1981; photo rpt. of 
the first eds., 2 vols.), and see Michael, Or ha-hayiym, 562. Isaac was the author 
of a commentary on the "Azharot" (liturgical poem on the commandments) of 
Ibn Gabirol and on the mahzor (holiday prayer book); see Steinschneider, C.B., 
col. 2522. According to the introduction of his alleged commentary (unpub- 
lished) on the qabalistic work "Giynat biytan,” his teacher was Ibn Adret. That, 
of course, is impossible and further proves the forgery of that commentary as 
well as the work on which it was written (see E. Gottlieb's article in Studies in 
Mysticism and Religion Presented to Gershom G. Scholem [Jerusalem, 1967], Heb. 
section, 65; however, nowhere did the author mention that Isaac b. Todros in 
fact was a student of Nahmanides). 

236 Obviously not Natan b. Meir of Trinquetaille, teacher of Nahmanides; also un- 
likely is the aforementioned Natan b. Judah ha-Kohén (previous note). Probably 
Natan b. Sa'adyah Harar (sometimes called “Hadad”) of Sicily, apparently a 
student of Abraham Abulafia and author of the mystical work Sha'arey sedeq (Le 
porte della giustizia, ed. [Heb.] and tr. [It.] Moshe Idel and Maurizio Mottolese 
[Milan, 2001]). See an interesting analysis of the book at http://lgxserver.uniba. 
it/lei/rassegna/020209a.htm. See also Angela Scandaliato, "Autori ebrei sicil- 
iani dal XIII secolo al 1492,” Iberia judaica 2 (2010): 265—66. 

237 Chavel, introduction to Biyür (1: 9—10), gave some incomplete and inaccurate 
information about these. Dan Ashkenaziy (“the German,” not a last name) is 
cited by Bahya, Ex. 2.21 (2: 19) and 24.11 (256) ("so I heard from Rabbi Dan"). 
He studied with the renowned Meir b. Barükh of Rothenburg (Germany), and 
moved to Spain, where he was a rabbi in Zaragoza and sent questions to Ibn 
Adret, who replied, disagreeing with him and even sharply rebuking his igno- 
rance (She'elot u-teshiivot 1: nos. 527, 529—30, and see especially 1, no. 548, the 
famous “prophet of Ávila" case). Yom Tov Ishbili also replied to some questions 
from him, disagreeing with him. The series of responsa to Dan (Ibn Adret 1, 
nos. 1229—1233; and 3, nos. 369—372, which belong after 1, no. 1232) are per- 
haps by Ishbili, not Ibn Adret (see the anonymous booklet Tsiyüne [Siyuney] 
maftehot ve-hagahot le-sifrey shi"t ha-Rashb"a [Jerusalem, 1981], p. 2, no. 3, and 
p. 27; this is available in some libraries and I also have a copy). There is more to 
be said about him, but this is not the place. He is also cited by Jacob b. Asher, 
commentary on the Torah (Hannover, 1839), 58a: “I heard from Rabbi Dan 
Ashkenaziy," but the words "thus far the words of the rabbi, of blessed memory” 
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may refer to Bahya, from whom Jacob probably copied the statement. It is virtu- 
ally impossible for Jacob to have known Dan, who must have died while he was 
a child or before he was born. MS. Dresden LB Eb 399 (Jerusalem, Institute of 
Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts film F 20767) contains what is described as 
"novellae on the Torah” by Dan as well as Asher b. Yehiel. However, Aptowit- 
zer, "Le commentaire du Pentateuque attribuée 4 R. Ascher b. Yehiel," 84—85, 
argued convincingly that it is a copy of the commentary erroneously attributed 
to Asher, or a slightly different version of that. The manuscript was copied in 
1344, apparently in Covilhaó in Portugal (see on the manuscript Liber, "Le 
commentaire de Pentateuque attribué a Ascher B. Yehiel," who argued for the 
authenticity of the manuscript). 

238 On Gen. 1.21 (ed. Chavel 1: 42) and on Ex. 21.23 (ed. Chavel 2: 223); see also 
his statement about the source of the soul being the "throne of glory," in his 
introduction (ed. Chavel 1: 3), also apparently from the Zohar. In fact, there are 
several other places where he does not cite it specifically but was influenced by 
it; see Gottlieb, Ephraim. “R? Bahya ve-ha-Zohar," Tarbiz [Tarbiys | 33 (1963): 
287-313 (he curiously did not mention the above statement). The Zohar, a for- 
gery pretending to be mystical teachings of talmudic sages, was composed pri- 
marily or entirely by Moses b. Shém Tov de León (d. 1305), in the years between 
1280 and 1286, according to Gershom Scholem, and thus not long before Bahya 
wrote his commentary (1291). 

239 Biyür 1: 48; Chavel wrote in his note there that he had no idea who “ba‘al [author 
of] ha-migaleh” is, but of course the reference is to Abraham's Megilat ha-migaleh, 
particularly 56 (all of the discussion of the creation there, 52—55, influenced 
Bahya and perhaps also Nahmanides; it should be noted that, at least in my 
copy of the work, all of the pages in Chapter 3 there are bound out of order). 
Guttmann in his introduction there, xxv (Llibre revelador, xxxviii), already noted 
that Bahya referred to this work and cited other references, but did not cite this 
particular page in relation to what Bahya quoted. 

240 See Chavel's note to 1: 45 that it is difficult to determine whether he used the 
translation of the “Guide” by Ibn Tibbon or al-Harizt. However, since Bahya, 
unlike Nahmanides, knew Arabic, it is not impossible that he read the original 
Arabic text. On Deut. 29.28 (ed. Chavel 3: 435), he cites an interpretation he 
heard in the name of Maimonides — that the "secrets" of the Torah are esoteric 
and, as the reason for the commandments, belong only to God, whereas the 
exoteric are obligatory to study (which interpretation he rejects, as would be 
expected). As Chavel noted, this is also cited in his Kad ha-qemah (Kitvey, 280), 
where he said that Maimonides wrote this in his (alleged) commentary on the 
Torah, but that commentary was not found in Spain (see n. 232 on this). Chavel 
gave an incorrect reference to Bacher, ha-Rambam parshan ha-miqra, 22, but in 
fact that has nothing to do with this. 

241 Ex. 34.6, ed. Chavel 2: 353, that the 13 divine attributes enumerated there are 
emanated from the ten sefiyrot and three “hidden” ones; and Shém Tov b. Joseph 
(not "Ibn Shém Tov,” as many erroneously write), Sefer ha-emundt, 28b; and see 
Todrós b. Joseph Abulafia (fl. 1270—ca. 1300; rabbi and qabalist in Toledo), Ósar 
ha-kavod, on Rosh ha-shanah (f. 16b; Roman numeral 32). The "responsum" of 
Hai appears in Jeschurun 3 (1857): 55—57; Jellinek, Beitrage 2: 11-14; Tarbiz (Tar- 
biys) 26 (1956): 440-58. That this is a forged responsum was already pointed out 
by Assaf, Teqüfat ha-gedniym, 323 n. 2; see also Scholem, Les origines de la Kabbale, 
368 and cf. 329; Groner, Tzvi. “Reshiymat teshüvot Rav Hai Gaon,” ‘Alei séfer 
13 (1986): 119. Chavel was apparently unaware of the forgery. This is, inciden- 
tally, proof that qabalistic forgery of geonic responsa, a major problem in some 
printed editions, began already in the medieval period. 
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242 On the explanation of the “Shema” (Deut. 6.4; Biyür 3: 274 f£), concerning 
“unification” of God’s name as “service of the heart”; cf. Asher b. David. in 
Daniel Abrahams, ed., Kal kitvav... (Los Angeles, 1996), 62. See on this Lipshitz, 
"Iyüniym...Bahya, 381 (and generally there on Bahya’s interpretation). 

243 See Goldstein, “Citations of Judah ben Solomon ha-Cohen"; of interest is Judah's 
use of the term golem for (physical) "matter," usually paraphrased by Bahya, but 
on Gen. 6.6 he also used the exact term; this was derived from Abraham bar 
Hayya (Hiyya), see n. 116. Scholars of qabalah have sought to find “mystical” or 
qabalistic meaning in the term generally. There is no mention of any of this in 
Idel, Golem. 

244 The Ma'amar yeqavü ha-mayiym of Samuel Ibn Tibbon is referred to by Bahya on 
Gen. 28.12, end (ed. Chavel 1: 245). On David Qimhi (sometimes disagreeing 
with him), see the index of names in Bahya, Kitvey, 673. The editor of Isaac b, 
Joseph de Piera's commentary (see here on him) in his introduction, 11, casti- 
gates Chavel for overlooking among other things references to David Qimhi, 
but as can be seen here this is incorrect (some of his other objections are sound). 

245 Bahya, ed. Chavel 3: 100; derived from sis, “look”; meysiys in Song of Songs 
2.9; not 3 as in Chavel’s note, repeated in Qad ha-qemah (Kitvey, 248). Chavel 
did not note that this was the definition given, uniquely, by Joseph ha-Ezobiy 
in his (apparently lost) allegorical explanation of the commandments, “Séfer ha- 
milüiym" (excerpt in Ibn Adret, She'elot u-teshüvot 7: no. 538; and see he-Halüis 
7 [1865]: 102). Bahya may have heard of this from his teacher. Neither Ibn 
Janah nor Ibn ‘Ezra gave any explanation of the origin of the word. Bahya 
continues there with his own qabalistic interpretation of the significance of the 
commandment of attaching fringes to a garment, the tekhelet (purplish-blue 
central thread) of which is a reminder of the throne of glory. In the introduction 
to his commentary on the Torah, ed. Chavel 1: 10, he wrote that the 32 cords 
which make up the fringes symbolize the 32 gates of understanding (“wonders 
of wisdom"); and see ‘Ezra b. Solomon of Gerona, on the 613 commandments, 
in Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey 2: 525—26, cited in Chavel's note on Bahya, loc. 
cit. The previously mentioned Judah b. Moses Hallava (not necessarily related to 
Bahya) stated (Imrey shefer, 186) that the 32 cords symbolize (the letters lamed—30 
and beyt=2) the beginning and end of the Torah (Genesis begins with beyt and 
Deuteronomy ends in lamed) to indicate that in seeing the fringes one should 
remember (have in mind) all the Torah and all the commandments “which are 
included in 32," by which he perhaps intended the 32 gates of understanding 
mentioned by Bahya; the source for that concept is the mystical Sefer yesiyrah (cf. 
Judah b. Barzilay, Peyrüsh, 140, which is taken from the commentary of Dunash 
Ibn Tamiym, according to Fenton, Paul. “Abraham Ibn Ezra a-t-il composé 
un commentaire sur le-Sefer Yesirà?" R.E.J. 150 [2001]: 48; it is also found in 
Sefer ha-bahiyr, see the text — actually a combination of texts — cited by Pedaya, 
ha-Ramban, 164; she does not mention any of the above sources). Nahmanides, 
following Rosh ha-shanah 21b, wrote in the introduction (3) to his commentary 
of fifty gates of understanding; cf. also Bahya concerning the "secret" of the 
Jubilee year and the Sabbatical (Lev. 25.8; ed. Chavel 2: 564). See Lipshitz, 
"Iyüniym... Bahya, 289 ff., a detailed comparison of this with other qabalistic 
sources. "Fifty gates" is also found in the introduction to the commentary on 
Sefer yesiyrah wrongly attributed to Abraham b. David of Posquiéres but actually 
by Joseph b. Shalom "Ashkenaziy." Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohén of Lunel (writing in 
Majorca, ca. 1330), although generally not considered a qabalist, wrote a com- 
plex mystical interpretation of the name of God and the numeric value of the 
letters of a certain passage which (somehow) equals 32, “which are the 32 paths 
by which the world was created” (Orhét hayiym 1: 10b). For similar, although 
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numerically different, interpretations of the “German pietists,” see Dan, Joseph. 
“The Ashkenazi Hasidic Gates of Wisdom,” in G. Nahon, ed., Homage à George 
Vajda (Louvain, 1980), 183-89; see also Idel, Absorbing Perfections, 211, and on 
Nahmanides and other early qabalists, 212 f£; note especially Jacob b. Shéshet’s 
explanation of five sets of ten gates, each set explicating one of the books of the 
Torah (Sefer ha-emünah ve-ha-bitahón in Kitvey ha-Ramban 2: 435). 


246 Biyür 1: 64; c£. Kaufmann, Die Spuren al-Batlajüsi's [sic], Heb. text 53—54, ac- 


247 


cording to which Bahya's text should be corrected. 

Ex. 19.17 (ed. Chavel 2: 173); as Chavel noted there, this is taken from Moses 
b. Maimon, Igeret Teyman (ed. Halkin and tr. Cohen, 30—32 [text], vii [tr.], and 
cf. 56/57 [text], xi [tr.]; Iygerot, ed. Shailat 1: 128, 139). Unfortunately, Lipshitz, 
"Iyüniym...Bahya, did not comment on this. Medieval notions of plagiarism were 
not the same as ours, and even such a lengthy "borrowing" was not necessarily 
considered wrong. On the expression ma'amad har Siynay, coined by Ibn ‘Ezra, 
see Chapter 2, n. 17. 


248 Biyür 1: 284—86; the section quoted is from Ibn ‘Aknin, 131 ff. (see Bibliogra- 


phy); Halkin, the editor, did not see this. Chavel had no idea who the “philos- 
opher" was, and refers vaguely to his introduction (12) where he said only that 
Bahya knew Arabic and translated some passages. See there on references to 
Sa'adyah, and see index to Bahya, Kitvey. One ofthe most valuable contributions 
of Lipshitz, "Tyüniym, is the discovery of additional influences of Sa'adyah in the 
commentary (see his index); Lipshitz, 78 n. 2, also cited Zarza, Samuel. Meqor 
hayiym (Mantua, 1559), 22b, who identified this philosopher as Joseph, the “stu- 
dent companion" (which he certainly was not) of Maimonides. Lipshitz himself 
made the mistake (79) of claiming that the real identity of the "philosopher" 
is “Joseph b. Judah b. Jacob Ibn 'Aknin" and not “Joseph b. Judah b. Shim‘On 
Ibn ‘Aknin, the chief student of Maimonides.” The student of Maimonides, 
of course, was Joseph Ibn Shim‘6n, not Ibn ‘Aknin (certainly not “b. Shim‘6n 
Ibn 'Aknin"). I had already correctly identified the “philosopher” (Ibn ‘Aknin) 
mentioned by Bahya in my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 283 n. 33. In addition to his 
translation of the passage from Ibn 'Aknin's commentary, Bahya mentions that 
he translated from the Arabic (translation) a text of a letter of the famous Greek 
physician Galen (commentary on Deut. 18.10—11; Biyür 3: 361). 


249 Ex. 12.2, end; ed. Chavel 2: 88—89. See also an explanation he cited in the name 


of his teacher Ibn Adret, Deut. 32.4 (ed. Chavel 3: 459). 


250 Ed. Chavel 2: 183. See n. 131 on the controversy as to whether kavód and 


251 


the Shekhiynah are (created) external to God or not. Bahya also agrees with 
Nahmanides that they are one and the same (184). Moses Narbóniy, cited in that 
note, apparently intended this statement by Bahya. His contemporary Moses b. 
Shém Tov de León also wrote that the purpose of blessings is to increase the 
"flow" of emanation from above and also to "impart strength" above; that is, 
to God (Wolfson, Elliot. “Mystical-Theurgical Dimensions of Prayer in Sefer 
Ha-Rimmon,” in David R. Blumenthal, ed., Approaches to Medieval Judaism 3 
[Atlanta, 1988]: 45; and cf. the very similar expression by El'azar of Worms cited 
there, 52). That idea has its roots in traditional talmudic teaching, but Bahya 
went far beyond that in his statement. 

Deut. 10.14; ed. Chavel 3: 308. On the notion of nine spheres, see n. 61. He cites 
both the opinions of Nahmanides and Maimonides with respect to the spheres, 
but the qabalistic interpretation is his own. Many rabbis in later generations 
were ardently opposed to any mystical "concentration" or intent in the recita- 
tion of the shema‘ (“Hear O Israel"), or in prayers generally. 287. Ex. 28.15, ed. 
Chavel 2: 298—99 (he made no comment on the qabalistic significance of all this; 
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on the symbolism of the 12 tribes, see Nahmanides on Deut. 33.6, ed. Chavel 2: 
495). As Chavel noted, this order of engraving the initial of the names of each 
of the Patriarchs on the stones along with the tribes is an innovation, not found 
in earlier sources. Lipshitz, ‘Iyiiniym... Bahya, 196 ff., makes no comment on any 
of this but does note that the description of each stone and the connection of 
their names to those of the tribes are paralleled in a manuscript of gemafriyot (see 
index here for the explanation of this term); see Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and 
Superstition, 265—67. On the engraving of the names of the tribes on the stones, 
uniquely not on the priestly breastplate but on the diadem, in the Aramaic trans- 
lation of Song of Songs (5.14), see Alexander, Philip S. The Targum of Canticles 
(London, Collegeville, M.N., 2003), 210—13. Interestingly, the learned scribe of 
a biblical codex written in Roussillon between 1366 and 1382, Elisha (Crescas) 
b. Abraham Benvenist (not Benveniste nor Benvenisti), includes a midrashic 
work apparently of his own which has among other things this discussion of 
the stones of the breastplate (see Kogman-Appel, “Scholarly Interests,” 164). He 
apparently was also the scribe-illuminator of the famous Catalan Atlas. 

252 For Nahmanides’ own qabalistic interpretation of the Tabernacle, see “mishkan” 
in the index to Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey 2: 570. 

253 Ex. 13.1; Biyür 2: 98. The commandments are, of course, discussed throughout, 
but see especially the important summary ibid., 201—06 (the discussion, 201, of 
the number ten is taken almost verbatim from Ibn ‘Ezra on the same passage; not 
mentioned by Chavel). 

254 Biyür 2: 202; cf. also 1: 50 (on Gen. 1.31). On the ten spheres, see index here (note 
that this contradicts his previous mention of nine spheres). This idea of the corre- 
spondence of the commandments to the ten spheres may possibly be borrowed from 
the qabalist Jacob b. Shéshet, “Sha‘ar ha-shamayiym" (there erroneously "Liqütey 
Shém Tov”) in (spurious) Hai Gaon, Liqutiym (Warsaw, 1798), 16a. 

255 Biyür 2: 224. In his note, Chavel says that this is the opinion of Sa‘adyah Gadn 
as cited by Ibn ‘Ezra (ed. Weiser 2: 152); but while part of it is similar, the main 
interpretation here, relating to the impossibility of inflicting an equal damage, 
is original (Hanaél, whom he mentions, is apparently a confusion for Samuel b. 
Hofniy, as previously noted, n. 276). See also what Judah ha-Lévy wrote about 
this, Kuzariy 3.47 (tr. Hirschfeld, 175). 

256 Lev. 1.1, ed. Chavel 2: 390—91. 

257 Literally, “daughter of a voice”; that is, a sound. It was understood by the sages 
to be a special voice emanating from heaven which announced propitious events 
or sometimes proclaimed God’s will; also, the voice heard at the revelation of the 
Ten Commandments. 

258 Ex. 11.4; ed. Chavel 2: 81; see also 1: 18-20. Schwartz, Astrologiyah u-magiyah 
does not even mention Bahya, possibly because Chavel did not mention astrol- 
ogy in his index (Kitvey), but see "mazalot" there. 

259 In Kad ha-qemah (Kitvey, 338—41). 

260 Ibn Adret, letter in Perles, R. Salomon b. Abraham b. Adereth, Hebrew section, 14 
(readers not familiar with the commentary of Nahmanides would hardly know 
what to make of the statement). On Deut. 12.5 (ed. Chavel 3: 323), however, 
Bahya gives a different interpretation of Moriah as specifically the mountain, 
quoting Maimonides at length. Obviously Nahmanides intended an allegorical, 
or mystical, interpretation: the merit of Abraham's submission in being willing 
to sacrifice Isaac extended to the entire Land of Israel (and its people). 

261 Gen. 49.12 (ed. Chavel 1: 386); this was “borrowed” without acknowledgment 
by Judah b. Moses Hallava, Imrey shefer, 440. This is in sharp contrast with the 
aforementioned notion of Ibn Kaspiy that the Land was "stolen" and taken by 
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force. Incidentally, Chavel inserted here (or is it in a manuscript?) a lengthy text 
taken from Emünah ve-ha-bitahón; that is also partially cited by Judah Hallava, 
441 (the editor erroneously attributed it to Nahmanides, as previously men- 
tioned, the actual author was Jacob b. Shéshet; it is possible that this was also in 
the manuscript of Bahya which Judah used). C£. also Bahya on Ex. 13.18 (2: 109), 
even though they had no need of weapons they used them because God expects 
Israel to do as much as possible according to nature and the rest is done by mi- 
raculous assistance (see also on Ex. 15.3 [2: 127]. 

262 Ex. 25.38, ed. Chavel 2: 283. Chavel noted that he could find no source for the 
Land being called “dardm” (south), nor have I. However, the talmudic sages in 
"Babylon" sometimes referred to those in the Land of Israel as "sages [elders] 
of the south” (e.g., Hullin 132b; Zevahim 22b, 23a). There is also the general 
statement "Let him who wishes to attain to wisdom go to the south" (B.B. 
25b), which means the Land of Israel, south of Babylon. The “seven climates” 
in which the world is supposedly divided is an ancient notion, common also 
among Muslim writers. On Deut. 8.7 (ed. Chavel 3: 297), Bahya refers to the 
six climates; Chavel made no observation on this contradiction (yet immediately 
following this, Bahya says [298] that the inhabited world is divided into seven 
climates; erroneously attributing this to the rabbis). See also on Deut. 11.12, ed. 
Chavel 3: 314; following Nahmanides and others, the Land is not subject to as- 
tral influences but is under the direct providence of God, and as the heart is the 
center of the body so the Land is the center of the other climates. Elsewhere he 
wrote that the exile was because the people had transgressed 


in the Holy Land, which is the center ofthe world and median ofthe climates, 
and removed themselves from the upper point called the supernal middle line 
[or column], situated opposite the earthly middle line, and they desecrated 
its sanctity and removed themselves from its dominion and remained in the 
dominion of the other supernal forces [or "angels"]. 


Therefore it was decreed that they be exiled to other parts of the world (since 
they no longer merited living in the central climate); Kad ha-qemah (in Kitvey), 
115, top paragraph. On the Land, or specifically Jerusalem, as center of the 
earth, see index here. The interpretation of sinning in the Land and punishment 
therefore is certainly derived from Nahmanides (see n. 227). 

263 Deut. 11.21, ed. Chavel 3: 318. This is a slight misquoting of Nahmanides, see 
at n. 197. 


Chapter 5 


Christian Spain, Part 2 


Aragón-Catalonia fourteenth century 


Jonah b. Abraham Geründiy (=“of Gerona") was born (date unknown) 
in Gerona but studied in Paris and Montpellier and lived in Gerona and 
Barcelona before moving eventually to Toledo, where he died in 1263.! He 
wrote a commentary on Proverbs, which survives in incomplete versions.? 
The commentary, as to be expected in view of his other writings, is entirely 
ethical in content and of no independent value. The "sermons and commen- 
tary on the Torah" attributed to Jonah are not by him.? 

Joseph b. Shalóm Ashkenaziy (early fourteenth century), also known as 
Joseph ha-Arokh, was a qabalist who lived possibly 1n Barcelona, although his 
family originated from Germany. Among his writings was a qabalistic com- 
mentary on Psalms, of which only some parts have survived.* 

Nisim b. Reuben Geründiy (“of Gerona," ca. 1290—1376), an important 
rabbi, wrote a commentary on Genesis, perhaps intended as part of a com- 
plete commentary on the Torah, but it exists only to Chapter 23.° As would 
be expected from this very traditional rabbi, he argued that belief in creation 
is the foundation of the Torah and that the "philosophers and those who 
follow them" (Maimonides) who maintained preexistence, or “eternality,” 
of the universe assert the necessary existence of the universe and that God 
cannot affect any change in it, thus denying the possibility of miracles. 

He cites the famous statement of Nahmanides that according to this, God 
would not be able to “lengthen the wing ofa fly or shorten the leg ofan ant.” 
He believed that miracles are a change in natural order, which is contrary to 
the position of Nahmanides. In general, however, he followed Nahmanides 
and opposed Maimonides. However, he did not agree with Nahmanides that 
two separate "substances" were created, from which the heavens and the 
earth were formed. 

Zerahyah b. Isaac Gracian (Hén) of Barcelona (thirteenth century) 
wrote that all biblical commentators must know three things: grammar and 
the meaning of the words; logic, to distinguish true from false and pos- 
sible from impossible; and natural sciences and general secular knowledge, 
which “without doubt" are alluded to even in the prophetic writings (Joseph 
Ibn Kaspiy, fourteenth-century biblical commentator who also wrote a 
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dictionary, warned that no one can achieve “perfection,” or completeness, in 
understanding the Bible who has not completely mastered Hebrew grammar 
and logic). Zerahyah wrote commentaries on Proverbs and Job.’ Both of 
these were written in Rome (1288-91), and therefore are not of interest to us 
except as a reflection of influences that he received in Spain. His approach, 
unlike that of his predecessors, was almost entirely philosophical. With regard 
to Job, for example, he wrote that the book is completely a parable, but he 
also agreed with the talmudic opinion that the book in fact was written by 
Moses.? He boasted, however, that just as no commentator prior to him had 
explained Proverbs philosophically, so none had endeavored thus to explain 
Job. 

On Job, he cited Ibn ‘Ezra but usually in disagreement — also the com- 
mentary erroneously attributed to David Qimhi, and especially the alleged 
commentary of Nahmanides, with which he frequently disagreed.” How- 
ever, he was satisfied with the commentaries of “this generation” on Song 
of Songs and Ecclesiastes, in terms of the philosophical approach (surely he 
had in mind Ibn ‘Ezra and Ibn ‘Aknin, and perhaps also Samuel and Moses 
Ibn Tibbon; not literally “this generation”). He was also strongly influenced 
by Maimonides (who indeed discussed Job in the “Guide”!°), whom he calls 
“the great rabbi, light of the exile” (Maimonides, of course, was not a rabbi; 
the term is merely honorary). 


Miscellaneous commentators 


Jacob b. Meshülam, or Jacob “ha-Naziyr” (=ascete), late twelfth century, 
was a qabalist and author of some still unpublished biblical commentaries.!! 

Natan b. Samuel"? (n-b-s"t, undoubtedly En Boshet; “en” is an abbrevi- 
ation of Catalan mosén, the equivalent of “don” and Boshet his Ctalan name), 
Provence or Catalonia, wrote (ca. 1307?) a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
“Zikhron tov," of which some excerpts were published. ? 

Sefer y"a"r or ya'er (although the correct title apparently is Patshegen, 
cf. Esther 4.8, “copy”) is a commentary on Onkelos (correct spelling), the 
Aramaic translation of the Torah, by an anonymous student of Meir b. Simon 
“ha-Me‘iyliy” of Narbonne (fl. ca. 1245; he was a student of Natan b. Meir of 
Trinquetaille, the teacher also of N ahmanides).'* 

The commentary is valuable for understanding Onkelos, but more of in- 
terest for our purposes is the frequent citation of earlier biblical commentaries 
and other works, including Ibn Gabirol, Judah ha-Lévy (a piyiit), Joseph Ibn 
Megas, Zerahyah b. Isaac ha-Lévy of Gerona, Ibn Janah, Maimonides, Ibn 
‘Ezra, Joseph and David Qimhi, Jacob Anatoliy (with whom he disagreed) 
and others.!° 

Moses b. Joshua Narboóniy (ca. 1300?-d. 1362; Narboniy refers to the 
origin of his family from Narbonne), an important philosopher, lived in 
Perpignan, Cervera, Valencia (1348) and also briefly in Toledo and Soria. 
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Among his works is a philosophical commentary on Lamentations, but with 
no indication of where or when it was written. The introduction contains 
the typical claim that no one previously had written a commentary such as 
his; in fact, he claimed that no one had written a commentary on Lamen- 
tations at all. This, of course, is false, since at least the commentaries of Ibn 
‘Ezra and Ibn Kaspiy (to say nothing of Rashi) should have been known to 
him. In fact, at one point (247, line 38) he quotes Ibn ‘Ezra on the text. His 
commentary is in the typically cumbersome style of his other works, and in 
fact 1s less a commentary on the text than a rambling philosophical discourse. 
He makes constant references to, and often quotes from, various talmudic or 
midrashic sources. His other most frequent source is, of course, Maimonides, 
although on topics which have nothing to do with Lamentations.” 

Isaac b. Joseph de Piera wrote a commentary on the Torah, ca. 1300— 
50. The author was apparently a “companion” (of the same generation) rather 
than a student of Solomon Ibn Adret, whom he cites. He also cites Isaac (Ibn) 
Adret — who probably was the son of Solomon b. Isaac, Ibn Adret’s nephew — 
as well as numerous other authorities, including the Zohar.’ 

Solomon Astruc (En Shelomoh; Astruc is not a “family name”) lived in 
Barcelona and was perhaps martyred in the riots of 1391 (he was known as 
“the holy” which often refers to a martyr). He possibly was a grandson of Ibn 
Adret, who had a son known as En Astruc Solomon. Solomon mentions a 
plague in 1359, which suits those dates. He may have been a student of Nisim 
b. Reuben Gertindiy. He was the father of the aforementioned ‘Ezra Gattigno 
(see Chapter 3) who wrote supercommentaries on Ibn ‘Ezra. Solomon Astruc 
wrote commentaries on the Torah, Isaiah 53, Psalms 119, 139 and Esther 
(perhaps on the entire Bible, but only these have survived).? There is little 
of real interest or originality in his work, and the Hebrew style is awkward 
and archaic, including Aramaic words, in the style of the French and German 
rabbis. The author had apparently no knowledge of previous commentaries, 
particularly of al-Andalus or Castile. 

However, there is one striking exception and his most original contri- 
bution: his commentary on Ps. 139. He explains verse 7 (“Where shall I go 
from your spirit and where shall I flee from your face?") as a reference to 
hiding from the “accidental causes and it [sic] is the array [ma‘arekhet| which 
is general providence [hashgahah kelaliyt] and he [the psalmist] calls it ‘spirit’ 
and 'face' because it changes always." Thus also are to be understood verses 
8-10: "there also shall your hand lead me and your right hand shall hold me,” 
which refers to the left hand (of God) which is general providence and the 
right hand particular providence, by which God can guide an individual if 
he chooses. 

This is a unique interpretation which contrary to the editor has nothing 
to do with the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra, who gives a simple and “literal” 
interpretation of these verses, only allowing himself the “homiletical” state- 
ment that the psalmist declares that he flees “from your [God’s] hand to your 
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hand," which is reminiscent of Ibn Gabirol: “For if Thou shouldst pursue 
my iniquity, I will flee from Thee to Thyself” (evrah mimkha eleykha); that is, 
from God's judgment to his mercy.” David Qimhi also gave only a simple 
explanation of the meaning of the words in these verses. He remarks (19) on 
the difference of Abraham’s faith, first by tradition (what he had received) and 
later by investigation and wisdom, which is more perfect than tradition alone 
(a repetition of this, “and this is also that faith from the aspect of the true 
tradition [gabalah ha-amitiyt] is good, faith from the aspect of investigation is 
more perfect," may allude to the mystical qabalah). 

Perfet Zarch (erroneously "Barfat"), a rather obscure figure who lived 
in Barcelona ca. 1354, wrote a brief rhymed Hebrew commentary on Job, 
apparently based on the commentary of Lévy b. Gérshon. al 

Solomon Alconstantin (Alconstantini), fourteenth century, Tudela and 
Burgos, wrote a brief philosophical commentary on Deuteronomy. ze 

Ishaq (Isaac; maestro Izak) Elijah ha-Kohén of Seo de Urgel, a small town 
south of Andora, which was very important in the medieval period, appar- 
ently wrote a commentary on Isaiah. ^ 

Isaac b. Shéshet (RiYBaSH), an important rabbi, born in Barcelona 
(1326) and died in Algiers (1409, not 1408), apparently wrote a commentary 
on the Torah, of which nothing remains.? 

Shém Tóv Ibn Shaprüt (Tudela, Tarazona; late fourteenth century), 
whose supercommentary on Ibn 'Ezra has been discussed in the previous 
chapter, also wrote a commentary on the Torah.”° 

Judah b. Moses Hallava (fourteenth century, Tortosa), whose father had 
been an important scholar there, wrote a commentary perhaps on the entire 
Torah (only that on Genesis survives). The commentary is verbose and 
consists primarily of explanations based on the Talmud and midrashiym. He 
has lengthy introductions to each parashah (division), usually having nothing 
to do with the content of that section (could these be sermons?). His is one 
of the few commentaries that can be classified as almost exclusively derash, or 
homiletical, with only occasional "simple" interpretation. 

Although he knew, and frequently cited, both Ibn ‘Ezra and Maimonides, 
he seldom incorporated their insights and cannot be called a "follower" of 
either. He also cites Ibn Adret, but, surprisingly, Nahmanides very seldom 
and David Qimhi only once. His position on the nature of prophecy was 
completely different from that of any of his predecessors. He believed that a 
prophet is not truly such until he is “sent” to a particular people. He sought 
thereby also to answer the objection of Nahmanides (Lev. 18.1) against Mai- 
monides who said that Lot was a prophet because of the appearance of an 
"angel" to him; according to Hallava he reached the level of prophecy but 
still was not a prophet because he was not sent to any people. He also offers 
a peculiar definition for the word nabiy (“prophet”) from niyb sefatayim (Isa. 
57.19; "fruit of the lips," speech). 
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One area in which the influence of Ibn “Ezra, and especially Maimonides, 
may be clearly seen is his observation that the separate intellects ("angels") 
are distinct in levels; there is no distinction in substance, which is “entirely 
spiritual, form without matter [sürah be-lo’ golem]," taken almost verbatim 
from Maimonides (and see the index here: form; golem). However, in the 
realm of the (astronomical) spheres, they do have “essential changes,” such as 
stars that shine and those that do not, or changes in direction of movement.?? 
Nevertheless, the essence of this homily is to discuss literally the existence of 
angels and their various "ranks." 

While there is no sign of qabalistic influences (not even from Nahmanides 
or Bahya), he enjoyed playing with letter-numeral combinations (particularly 
selection of certain letters in a word or verse to yield another word or name). 
This is similar to gemafriyot, employed in excess by Jacob b. Asher of Toledo 
(see on him below, Castile). 

He was apparently influenced by astrology (some of which he got from Ibn 
‘Ezra); for example, he wrote that the reason for the counting (sefiyrah) of the 
‘omer and the holiday of Shemiyniy ‘Aseret is related to the eight spheres (gal- 
galiym), and the “lower world” is conducted by the seven planets; the eighth 
(shemiyniy) sphere is divided into an upper part (the stars) and the lower (the 
moon) which has great power or influence on the earth. From one aspect, it 
1s separated but from another it is joined with the sun from which it receives 
light. Therefore, 


in the days of the sun [warm weather] when it was possible to make the 
pilgrimage festivals there was a commandment to make the ‘upper shem- 
iyniy' sacred to itself, and six days were attached to it as an allusion to the 
seven heavens beneath it. 


The entire creation, and the existence of the world (6,000 “years” and one in 
destruction; thus seven), is dependent on this.?? 


Other commentators 


A certain Solomon Alqabés wrote a commentary on Song of Songs. He 
may well have been related to Rabbi Moses Alqab és, a judge of appeals in 
Calatayud, and/or to Solomon b. Moses Alqabés of Guadalajara (ca. 1476), 
the first known Hebrew printer in Spain." 

Another figure about whom little is known is one Abraham b. Hayyim 
(Ibn) 

Rimoch. Originally of Barcelona, after the attacks on Jews in 1391 he 
fled to Barbastro (in Aragón). Following the infamous Tortosa Disputation 
of 1413-14, 1n which he participated, he moved to North Africa. He wrote 
a commentary on the Psalms (unpublished) which, while hardly profound, 
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is of interest as reflecting the strong influence of Maimonidean philosophical 
concepts; yet like other pietistic writers he attacked the “falseness” of Gentile 
philosophers whose ideas were not consistent with the Torah.*! 

Matityahu (*Matathias") b. Moses ha-Yighariy of Zaragoza, also one 
of the participants in the Tortosa Disputation, wrote a commentary on the 
Torah (unpublished) and on Ps. 119.7 

Profiat Duran (Isaac b. Moses ha-Lévy), late fourteenth to early fifteenth 
century, lived in Perpignan and possibly Majorca. He converted to Chris- 
tianity in 1391, under duress, but soon returned to Judaism. As previously 
mentioned (Chapter 2), he wrote a supercommentary (unpublished) on Ibn 
‘Ezra. While Duran was not the author of biblical commentaries as such, 
he did incorporate biblical exegesis in his other writings. Interesting are his 
discussions of two stories in 2 Samuel, both having to do with the rebellion 
of Absalom (Avshalom) against his father David. He used a realistic approach 
to the historical and political nature of the stories, which while not unique in 
medieval exegesis was unusual. Isaac Abravanel (so, not Abarbanel), the con- 
troversial courtier of fifteenth-century Castile, who wrote his commentaries 
and other works only after the Expulsion, cited Duran on this with approval 
(unlike his usual contempt for Spanish exegetes)."? Meir Crescas, a student 
of Duran, was probably the author of an unpublished commentary on Isa. 
60.20—22.?* Another of his students, possibly, in any case a contemporary, 
wrote an unpublished supercommentary on Rashi.» 

Moses b. Joseph (erroneous: Shém Tov) Gabay, a rabbi in Majorca who 
also fled to North Africa in 1391 but was allowed to return, wrote (1422) a 
supercommentary on Rashi.*° 

Abraham b. Isaac ha-Lévy~’ of Gerona and Barcelona is perhaps to 
be identified with the rabbi of Gerona upon whose death Profiat Duran ad- 
dressed a letter of condolence to his son Joseph, and if so he died in 1393.38 
Nothing else is known of him with certainty. His commentary on Song of 
Songs survives intact, along with excerpts from other commentaries.” The 
author introduces his commentary with the usual boast that no one before 
him had ever written a similar commentary (false, of course). After maintain- 
ing the traditional interpretation that the book is about the love of God for 
the people Israel, and in spite of some insignificant “esoteric” interpretations, 
he in fact treats the entire work as a love story, although in his introduction 
attempting to relate it to the tribulations of the present exile. Toward the end 
he again returns to the esoteric meaning, emphasizing Israel’s redemption and 
the coming of the messiah. To the extent that “sources” of the commentary 
may be discussed at all, he relied to some degree on the commentary of Ibn 
‘Ezra and even more on Rashi (this in spite of his claim to “originality”).1° 


Sicily 
Aaron b. Gérshon Abu'l Rabi (“Aburrabi’), early fifteenth century, 
lived in Catania, Sicily (then part of the Aragonese kingdom). He was the 
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son-in-law of the aforementioned Moses Gabay. He traveled to many coun- 
tries, including Egypt, the Land of Israel and Syria. He was part of a del- 
egation of Jews to Pope Martin V, who asked him about the cherubim in 
the Temple and why this was not a violation of the commandment not to 
make images (like many today, including some scholars, the pope apparently 
misunderstood the commandment, which prohibits not the making but the 
worship of images). Aaron also debated with Qaraites during his travels, and 
also with some Christians, which resulted in his writing a polemical work 
(now lost); polemical passages against Christian and Muslim ideas appear also 
in his commentary. 

He was sometimes critical of agadic or allegorical interpretations, and al- 
though showing respect for talmudic authority he occasionally suggested an 
explanation which was contrary to that tradition (it has already been men- 
tioned in Chapter 1 that the claim that he wrote that the Torah was translated 
from Arabic is false). In addition to his supercommentary on Rashi, he wrote 
several other works, apparently lost, and a commentary on the entire Torah.*! 
He was critical of some of the comments of Nahmanides, even accusing him 
of not understanding a talmudic source, and also of qabalists generally. 

Another figure about whom little is known, Jacob b. David Provengal, 
who lived in Marseille and then in Naples (both subject to Spain) in the late 
fifteenth century, wrote an interesting commentary on Song of Songs which 
is entirely allegorical-philosophical.** According to this, Song of Songs is 
divided into four sections, each corresponding to four stages in life: youth 
(beauty and pleasure), which 1s from the beginning of education until the age 
of 20; the stage of strength and desire, until the age of 40; the stage of wis- 
dom, understanding and knowledge, until the age of 60; and old age when 
there 1s no longer desire, to the age of 80 (see index here, "ages of man" for 
another such schema). 

The entire book is also allegorized as referring to the soul (particularly 
what he calls the “wise soul” or soul of wisdom) and the Torah (the “two 
breasts” of the beloved are the written and oral Torah, for example; derived 
from Ibn #Ezra, as mentioned in Chapter 2). 

Samuel b. Nisim Masnut (thirteenth century) did not, of course, live in 
Sicily or in Spain, as Cecil Roth erroneously claimed; his family may have 
originated from Sicily but he lived in Aleppo in Syria, where he wrote his 
extensive biblical commentary Mayan ganiym and other commentaries.” 


Valencia 


Valencia, part of Aragón- Catalonia in the early thirteenth century, but finally 
a separate kingdom ruled by Catalan princes, produced several important 
rabbis, but it is not known for being otherwise a major center of Jewish 
culture. As previously noted, both Joseph Ibn Kaspiy and Moses Narbdoniy 
lived for a time in Valencia. There was apparently only one other biblical 
commentator there. 
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Isaac b. Joseph ha-Kohén, ca. 1400 (possibly in Jativa), wrote a com- 
mentary on Ruth.^* Nothing whatever is known about the author (he twice 
refers to having been in, and left, Jerusalem). What is particularly of interest is 
that he (if, in fact, he was from Jativa) is the only biblical commentator from 
Valencia and also apparently the first qabalist known from that region (at the 
end of the fifteenth century, Joseph Alcastiel, also a qabalist, lived in Játiva, 
but he did not write on the Bible). 

His commentary is a typological interpretation, in which every name and 
incident in the book of Ruth is interpreted as relating to events in the past 
or present, and some with messianic implications. He was led to this allego- 
rization, as Walfish points out, by his distress at the description of the brazen 
sexual activity of Ruth, at the advice of Naomi, with a noble man, Boaz. 
No previous commentary, midrash or rabbinical interpretation, remarked on 
this; on the contrary, the characters are all treated as praiseworthy.” 

'The way out of the sexual dilemma is to allegorize Boaz as God, and Ruth 
(sometimes Naomi-Ruth combined) as Israel. The most qabalistic aspect of 
his commentary comes in Chapter 3, where Ruth (Israel, or the individual 
Jew) “rises through levels of contemplation until she reaches God's [Boaz's] 
feet," that is, the heavenly throne, and God “descends by emanation until 
the last level which separates the divine from the human soul." This is fol- 
lowed by a very interesting discourse on the conditions necessary for redemp- 
tion from the exile. 


Navarre 


Under Muslim domination, Tudela, especially, had been home to important 
Jewish scholars, such as Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra and Judah ha-Lévy. Tudela, Pam- 
plona and other towns remained significant Jewish centers under the Chris- 
tans, but while there were some important rabbis, as we have seen, the Jews 
of Navarre, like Valencia, were not known for cultural achievements in other 
areas. However, there were at least three contributors to biblical exegesis who 
deserve mention. 

The first is Jacob b. Solomon (Ibn) J-y-a-n-y (probably Jaeniy=of Jaén; 
Spanish sources spell the name Aliaen), late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century, possibly in Pamplona; although the “family name" appears to indi- 
cate an origin from Valencia." He wrote a commentary on Job and also on 
Ecclesiastes.“ Apparently he also wrote a commentary on Ecclesiastes rabah 
and on Esther. ? 

Shém Tov Ibn Falquera (a less likely variant, Falaquera), Tudela (?), 
ca. 1225—ca.1295 was a physician, who wrote also on medicine, and a pro- 
lific writer, author of some minor but interesting philosophical and other 
works, and particularly a commentary of some importance on the “Guide” 
of Maimonides. 
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In several places in his writings he refers to his intent to write a commen- 
tary at least on the Torah and perhaps the entire Bible; e.g., Moreh ha-moreh, 
his commentary on the “Guide,” 6; other references on verses in Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes in other of his works, where he expressed his intent to 
explain these in his commentary, and in Moreh ha-moreh, 145, he says that 
he already had written this in his commentary on Proverbs. There are also 
numerous citations of his commentary in the writings of Samuel Zarza (not 
“Ibn” Zarza), the aforementioned author of a supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra, 
which are the main source for our knowledge of his lost commentary.? ? 


Castille 


Isaac b. Abraham Ibn Latif (flourished ca. 1230—70), possibly of Toledo is 
best known for his philosophical writings. He also wrote a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes and a qabalistic treatise on creation.?' The second work does not 
concern us here; as for the commentary on Ecclesiastes, it is platitudinous and 
uninteresting. There are no references to, or even awareness of, earlier com- 
mentaries (Ibn ‘Ezra is mentioned once, 16b) and there is nothing either of 
philosophical or qabalistic importance. A curiosity is his brief discussion (12a) 
of a disagreement between those who believe that the source of natural wells 
is rainwater and those who believe it is the seas (P). A grandson of Ibn Latif, 
whose name is unknown, wrote a philosophical commentary on the Torah.?? 

Isaac b. Solomon Ibn Sahüla (b. 1244, date of death unknown; Burgos 
and also Guadalajara) is best known for his literary work Meshal ha-qadmoniy 
(“Parable of the ancient one"). However, he was also a student of qabalah and 
wrote a commentary on Song of Songs, as well as perhaps the Psalms (only a 
fragment has been found) and Job (?).? His interpretation is twofold: “eso- 
teric" and "exoteric," with the primary emphasis on qabalistic interpretation. 
However, he was well versed in talmudic sources as well as various midrashiym 
(including some relatively minor ones), and used the commentaries particu- 
larly of Ibn ‘Ezra and Ibn ‘Aknin (without, however, citing them by name, 
except in his introduction, noted below) and of Nahmanides (used often but 
cited only once). ‘Ezra of Gerona's commentary, also used frequently, was 
mentioned by him anonymously as that of “one of the scholars of Torah who 
knows qabalah.” He praised Moses b. Solomon of Burgos in his introduction 
and mentioned an otherwise unknown commentary by him also on Song 
of Songs; yet it appears that his doctrines had little influence on Isaac's own 
commentary, nor was he Isaac’s teacher (as he specifically says), although he 
had seen him in his youth.?* 

Isaac was acquainted with Moses b. Shém Tov de León (d. 1305), who 
also lived in Guadalajara, later in Ávila, the author of qabalistic works and 
(principal author, at least) of the Zohar. The first known citation of the 
Zohar appears in Isaacs Meshal ha- qadmoniy and also several times in this 
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commentary (although not by name; rather cited in the name of the “sages” 
or the “Jerusalem” Talmud).°° 

Following in the footsteps of his predecessors, in his introduction he crit- 
icizes those who have written commentaries on Song of Songs, some of 
whom have interpreted it grammatically and according to its literary style 
and erotic nature, “and left the allegory closed on all sides”; that is, without 
explanation (Ibn ‘Ezra, although he did not entirely ignore the allegory); 
some who explained it (as an allegory) of the soul and the body (apparently 
the “philosophers” referred to on this by Ibn ‘Ezra, or possibly Moses Ibn 
Tibbon); those who explained it only according to the midrash and those 
who explained it philosophically — specifically, Ibn ‘Aknin.*° 

Joseph b. Abraham Ibn Chicatilla (1248—ca. 1325), not “Gikatilla” 
(without even "Ibn," as in library catalogues), etc., was an important qabalist 
who lived in Medinaceli, Segovia and very probably Tortosa (ca. 1272-79). 
He was buried in Peñafiel, in Castile, according to Ibn SA addiq. Attrib- 
uted to him, perhaps erroneously, is a commentary (unpublished) on Song of 
Songs, and qabalistic treatises dealing with biblical topics. 

Tódrós b. Joseph Abulafia (fl. 1270—ca. 1300, Toledo), rabbi and qaba- 
list, also wrote a commentary on the Torah (unpublished)? 2 

Jacob b. El‘azar (late thirteenth century, Toledo), famous literary author 
and grammarian, 1s the purported author of a commentary on the Torah of 
which only fragments remain.?? 

Jacob b. Asher (Toledo, d. 1336), one of the sons of the renowned scholar 
Asher b. Yehiél, is best known for his legal compilation Arba ‘ah türiym (“Four 
rows," referred to simply as the Tū r), also wrote a commentary on the 
Torah.’ The introductory sections on each Torah portion are devoted al- 
most entirely to explaining what is known as gemafriyot, or deduction of 
meaning through the combination or numerical value of letters. Although 
this was known to sages of the Talmud and sometimes used to justify a 
metaphorical interpretation or as support for a law, the dangers involved 
in such fancies were clearly understood. While it was sometimes employed 
by Rashi and other Franco-German rabbis, in fact it was rarely if ever used 
by Spanish commentators (the exception being Nahmanides, occasionally, 
and see his justification of this at the beginning of his treatise on redemp- 
tion, Séfer ha-ge'ülah; in Kitvey 1). Ibn ‘Ezra, in discussing the Muslim claim 
that the numerical value of me'od me'od (Ex. 1.7; “very much") equals the 
name Muhammad, replied that the passage refers to children of Jacob, and 
in addition “forfend that the prophet [Moses] should speak in gematriyot or 
allusions" (short recension on Ex. 1.1; ed. Weiser 2: 239). Aside from the 
interpretation based on numerical values of letters and the examination even 
of the forms of letters, the commentary generally is of the peshat (simple con- 
text) variety, sometimes citing talmudic explanations, more rarely midrashic 
ones, and (mostly in Genesis) allusions to the anonymous qabalistic work 
Tiqüney ha-Zohar. The influence of qabalah, even to a limited extent, on this 
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strict talmudic-legal authority is of interest. The commentary on the Torah 
attributed to Asher, Jacob’s father, is spurious; although he is believed to have 
written such a commentary.! 

Joseph b. Joseph Ibn Nahmiyas (fl. ca. 1300—30), a student of Asher 
b. Yehiel and a native of Toledo, wrote commentaries on Avot and at least 
Esther, Proverbs and Jeremiah while he was still a student in Ash¢r’s yeshivah. 
He appears also to have written a commentary on the Torah and on Psalms 
and Ecclesiastes. He utilized both talmudic and midrashic interpretations, 
but generally offered the peshat, or simple, explanation. He was fluent in 
Arabic and often explained difficult words by reference to Arabic cognates. 
Considering that he was young (as he himself says) when he wrote these 
commentaries, it is astonishing the number of authorities he cites.°? There 
is nothing of real significance or originality in his commentaries, however. 
Among the authorities cited by him are some who wrote biblical commen- 
taries, about whom nothing is otherwise known. These are a certain “Rabbi 
Ishma'el," Abraham Ibn Gailyniy and Benjamin al-Barjiliin? (“of Barcelona,” 
indicating the family origin), whom he knew personally.9* 

Isaac b. Solomon “Israeliy”’ (Israel, or Ibn Israel) of Toledo, a contem- 
porary of Asher b. Yehiel, was the probable author of a commentary on Job 
(MS. Bod. 382; unpublished). Another member of the family at the same 
time was Israel b. Joseph “Israeliy,’ brother of the famous Isaac b. Joseph. 
According to his brother, he was expert in Hebrew grammar and wrote com- 
mentaries on all the books of the Bible.? 

Menahém b. Aaron Ibn Zerah (ca. 1310—86) of Alcalá and Toledo wrote 
a commentary (in manuscript) on the Torah.®° As previously mentioned, one 
of his students was Hayyim of Briviesca, who wrote a supercommentary on 
Ibn ‘Ezra. Another of his students, Samuel Ibn Süsan (not “Shoshan”), who 
was killed in the riots of 1391, wrote a supercommentary on Rashi.9" An- 
other important member of that family at the same period, Joseph, wrote a 
commentary on Song of Songs. ? Abraham Ibn Süsan, an important scholar 
in Toledo (d. 1339 or possibly 1335), is said to have written "several books 
on the Talmud, and on the Bible; he has no equal, there is not a ‘wisdom’ 
which he did not learn." ? He may be the Abraham b. Ziza Ibn Süsan whose 
commentary on Rashi is mentioned by Judah b. Solomon Khalas (rabbi in 
Granada after 1477, and Málaga from 1481 to 1486, after which he went to 
North Africa). 

Samuel b. Joseph Ibn Sasón (also not “Shoshan”; Carrión and Fromista, 
ca. 1327-49), author of the famous poetic work Avney shoham, also apparently 
was the author of a treatise or commentary on Esther.’! 

Jacob d’Illescas, fourteenth century (?), apparently lived in, or was from, 
Illescas, a small town near Toledo. He was the author of a not insignificant 
commentary on the Torah, entirely ignored by scholars."? He chiefly cites, or 
relies upon, French commentators, sometimes disagreeing with Rashi, but he 
also cites Ibn *Ezra."? 
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Some of his comments are interesting, such as his discussion of why the 
commandments about the Sabbath, “Keep” (Deut. 5.12) and “Remember” 
(Ex. 20.8) were said together as one (according to the Talmud; Shevu'ot 20b, 
see Chapter 1, text at n. 109). Nevertheless, he was apparently not thoroughly 
learned in the Talmud, since his mention of biblical commandments which 
contradict each other was already discussed in the Talmud." Also, his ex- 
planation that “Keep” is a negative commandment (to refrain from prohib- 
ited activity) and “Remember” a positive one is not in accord with previous 
commentators. 


Miscellaneous 


Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohén Mosca (so, not Matka, Ibn Matqa, 
Malkha, etc.), fl. ca. 1250, Toledo, was the author of an important scientific- 
philosophical work. A part of that was devoted to interpretation of certain 
biblical passages. ^? Of particular interest is his discussion of Gen. 1.1 and his 
statement that the creation of the “spiritual world” (‘olam ha-riihaniy) was 
not there described, but only those things found in “both worlds” (physical 
and spiritual) which are the sphere (singular, the heavens) and the earth; the 
heavens are mentioned first in the order of creation, which begins with the 
“spiritual world” brought into existence first by the power of God and there- 
fore called reshiyt (“first,” not *beginning"); thus he understands the opening 
verse apparently “at first God created,” since like Ibn ‘Ezra he recognized the 
difficulty of a verb (if réshiyt is understood as “beginning”’) being in construct 
with another verb (bara, “created”’). He also explains the meaning of beriyah 
(“creating”), yesiyrah (“forming”) and 'asiyah (“making”) and that “creating” 
is making something from nothing (yesh me-’ayin), without prior substance, 
matter (golem) or form (sürah), “and this is the difference between us and 
Aristotle, who believed that a prime matter exists eternally and produces the 
various forms.” 7? 

An anonymous commentary, “Dorésh reshumot" (“seeker of impressions,” 
or perhaps "secrets"), dated 1234/35 by the author, was possibly on the entire 
Bible." The present manuscript contains only parts of Genesis and Psalms. 
The author relied heavily on Ibn *Ezra/? and also Abraham bar Hayya. The 
fact that the author made use of Sa#adyah’s long Arabic commentary on 
Genesis indicates that he perhaps lived in a part of Spain where Arabic was 
still in use (Aragón, perhaps Zaragoza or Huesca; less likely would be Anda- 
lucia); alternatively, he used an otherwise unknown Hebrew translation. A 
philosophical commentary on Job was written by one Judah b. Sa'adyah of 
Toledo (possibly thirteenth century). 

An anonymous commentary on the Bible, or at least several books, has 
been preserved in a manuscript (Ms. Hunt 268) in the Bodleian Library. It 
was apparently written in the thirteenth century, perhaps in Provence.*” 
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Meshülam Ezobiy, brother of the aforementioned well-known poet 
Joseph, in 1279 moved from Provence to Segovia, where he wrote a gram- 
matical work for a boy named Daniel, son of Rabbi Isaac ha-qatan (the 
younger) b. Samuel. He also apparently was the author of a commentary on 
the Torah.?! 

David Ibn Bilia, ca. 1320, born in Portugal but lived also in Perpignan, 
wrote “Me’or ‘eynayiym,’ a commentary (unpublished) cited frequently by 
Samuel Ibn Zarza (see Chapter 3). 

Solomon b. Handkh Alcostantini (Alconstantini) wrote “Megaléh 
'amuqot," in Burgos (or possibly Borja) in 1353; the work is an astrological 
and agadic (Talmud and midrash) interpretation of parts of the Pentateuch, 
followed by a philosophical interpretation.?? 

Solomon b. David Ibn Ya'ish of Guadalajara (mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury), the aforementioned author of a supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra (see 
Chapter 2), also wrote a commentary on the Bible in Arabic script (not 
"Judeo-Arabic").9? 

Isaac b. Abraham N-b-r-v (Nabarro?), a student of Asher b. Yehiél, wrote, 
or perhaps copied, a Torah commentary (manuscript, written in 1343). He 
was apparently an important scholar in Toledo.5^ 

Moses Abzaradiel (Ibn Abi Zaradiel) of Toledo, official scribe of Alfonso 
XI and also Pedro I, was a scholar of some importance. He died in 1354, and 
his impressive tombstone is still extant. He apparently wrote commentaries 
on the Bible, or perhaps only on Jeremiah.*° 

Samuel Ibn Motot, or Matut (fl. ca. 1370), apparently of Buitrago and 
lived for a time in Guadalajara, whose supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra and 
other works have been mentioned in Chapter 3, also wrote a supercommen- 
tary on Bahya b. Asher and a philosophical commentary on Exodus, both 
unpublished.*” 

Moses Ibn Crispin ha-Kohén of Cordoba, Toledo and Valencia (ca. 
1376), an important scholar whose surviving works have not been published, 
perhaps wrote a biblical commentary, or at least on Isaiah, a portion of which 
has been edited.*® 

Hayyim Ibn Misa (ca. 1390-1460) of Béjar and Salamaca is well known 
for his polemical treatise Magén ve-ramah, which contains some biblical ref- 
erences. However, he did not write a commentary on Isaiah or other biblical 
books, as erroneously claimed in the E.J. article on him (nor did Poznanski, 
cited there, say this). 

Isaac Polgar (fourteenth century), Valladolid (?), Avila, wrote a (lost) 
commentary on Ecclesiastes (mentioned in his polemic, Ezer ha-dat, ed. J. 
Levinger [Tel Aviv, 1984], 

Qabalistic commentaries on isolated passages, such as those of Moses b. 
Solomon of Burgos (whose possible commentary on Song of Songs has been 
mentioned), Isaac ha-Koh€n of Soria and Moses b. Shém Tov de León on the 
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vision of the chariot of Ezekiel, are not actually biblical commentary as such. 
The same is, of course, true of the Zohar, which while containing much eso- 
teric interpretation was not intended primarily as biblical exegesis.*? 

Qabalistic (?) commentaries on Song of Songs, Esther and Ruth were 
written in the fifteenth century by a certain Moses b. Isaac H-a-l-y-u-y or 
H-a-l-à-y-o (possibly Halayo, or perhaps Halilla).?? According to a catalogue 
of Vatican manuscripts, the author was a converso, but certainly he wrote his 
commentaries before his conversion. He is not mentioned by any of the mod- 
ern scholars of qabalah. 

Finally, mention should be made of an anonymous commentary on the 
Torah, “Meshekh hakhmah;" fourteenth- or fifteenth-century Spain, in a man- 
uscript in Munich.?! 

Falsely identified as “Spanish” is Isaac Arundi (fourteenth century, 
Provence or most likely Italy), who wrote among other things a commentary 
on Job (unpublished).?? 


The final chapter - fifteenth century 


The disastrous consequences of the massive voluntary conversion of thou- 
sands of Jews throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the loss 
of intellectual and spiritual leadership which resulted, led to a decline in 
cultural creativity. Only in the last part of the fifteenth century was there 
some recovery at least in talmudic learning, and yeshivot were re-established, 
primarily in Castile. Secular learning, while it did not entirely disappear, also 
decreased significantly, and generally we should not expect to find brilliant 
or original biblical exegesis. The few commentaries that were written were 
platitudinous and insignificant compared to those of their predecessors.?? 

Joseph Ibn Habib (or Habiba), formerly a student of Nisim b. Reuben 
Gerundiy and author of the famous commentary “Nimugey Yoséf” on Isaac 
al-Fasi’s compendium of talmudic laws, has been identified as the actual 
author of a commentary on the Torah formerly attributed to Joseph b. David 
of Zaragoza.?* It is hardly profound, and is not what would be expected from 
a truly important talmudic scholar. 

Isaac b. Moses (Ibn) ‘Arama (ca. 1420—d. 1494 in Naples) was one of the 
last rabbinical scholars in Spain. He probably was a descendant of the Aben 
(Ibn) 'Arama family of Burgos and Zaragoza who in the fourteenth century 
were jewelers to the royal family of Aragón-Catalonia.?? He lived in Zamora 
(Castile), where he probably was born, and where he taught in a yeshivah, but 
was called to become rabbi and a preacher in Tarragona 1n Catalonia, where 
he stayed for a number of years and then held a similar position in the Arag- 
onese town of Borja (there was a small but important Jewish community in 
that quaint mountain village). Finally, he went to Calatayud (again in Cata- 
lonia), where he headed the yeshivah. He is most famous for his monumental 
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'Aqeydat Yishaq (“Binding of Isaac"), which is an eclectic work combining 
homiletical material (based, certainly, on sermons he preached), biblical ex- 
egesis and philosophy.”° 

This work is not actually biblical interpretation so much as allegorical and 
other ideas loosely connected to statements in the Torah, with sections also 
on the Megiylot ("Scrolls"), originally published separately but incorporated 
in later editions of the complete work. The commentary on Esther in the 
reprinted editions, however, is not by him but by his son Meir.?" Isaac also 
wrote a commentary on Proverbs, “Yad Avshalom,” dedicated to the memory 
of his son-in-law Avshalom who had died shortly after his marriage.?? 

Joseph b. Shém Tov Ibn Shém Tov (d. ca. 1480), an important scholar 
who lived in various places in Castile and was head of a yeshiva in Segovia 
and Alcalá de Henares in the 1450s, wrote a commentary on Lamentations 
(unpublished).?? 

Isaac Aboab "II" (to distinguish him from the earlier Isaac, author of the 
ethical work Menorat ha-ma'or) was born in 1433 and died in 1493 in Portu- 
gal. In Spain, he lived 1n Toledo, Buitrago and Guadalajara and was the head 
of a yeshivah in the latter two cities. He wrote a “supercommentary” on the 
commentary of Nahmanides on the Torah, and also on Rashi on the Torah 
(apparently lost). 9? 

The supercommentary on Nahmanides is disappointingly platitudinous, 
coming from so important a scholar, ignoring all of the esoteric statements 
in that commentary and perhaps even more surprisingly, also the significant 
interpretations and even legal innovations mentioned here in the discussion 
of Nahmanides. Instead, it offers a simplistic explanation ofthe most obvious 
statements in the nature of peshaf in that commentary. One has the impres- 
sion that it was intended for ordinary readers with little or no background in 
biblical exegesis. Of interest are only a few places where he cites something 
he heard from his teacher (Isaac Canpanton). 

Samuel b. (Ibn) Habib de Vidas (Zaragoza, fifteenth century) wrote a 
commentary on Lamentations,! which unfortunately I have been unable 
to see (nor 1s he mentioned by any who have written on medieval exegesis). 

An anonymous Italian account of the Expulsion mentions also Jacob 
Canizal (Qaniyzal) as head of a yeshivah in “Avila de Campos,” a non- 
existent place; he existed, however, and wrote a supercommentary on Rashi, 
which has been published together with the supercommentary of Sam- 
uel Almosnino, apparently a rabbi in Jaca (northern Aragón) in the late 
fourteenth-early fifteenth century. One of the characteristics of Almosnino’s 
commentary was to defend Rashi against the criticisms of Nahmanides.!°? 

Sa'adyah b. Maimün (Maymün) Ibn Danan (fl. 1465—92/3), who orig- 
inated from Fez, was the last rabbi of Muslim Granada and an important 
scholar and grammarian, as well as a chronicler and poet. He also wrote 
a short treatise on the categories of writing found in scripture; according 
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to this, prophecy contains seven categories: enigma (or parable), proverb, 
admonition, prophecy, poetry, meliysah (variously understood in medieval 
texts as “wisdom, eloquence, satire") and story. ^ To these are added three 
categories found in the Torah: commandments, laws and crafts (melakhot, acts 
of creative labor). It is not clear why he considered these last to be “literary” 
categories, and “commandmen s" in the prophets is debatable, according to 
the rabbis. In addition, a brief excerpt of a commentary (apparently) on Isaiah 
has been preseved. Following the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, he re- 
turned to Fez, where he soon died. 

Joel Ibn Shü'ayb!^* (late fifteenth century) lived in Tudela and also 
Zaragoza. He may have been related to (descendant of?) Joshua, whose super- 
commentary on Nahmanides has been cited here, who also lived in Tudela. 
Joel wrote several biblical commentaries, including “Dorésh tov” on the To- 
rah and “‘Eyn mishpat" on Job, and commentaries on Psalms, Lamentations 
(with additions by his son Samuel), but not the commentary on Song of Songs 
attributed to him.'° 

Like Joshua, he was essentially a preacher, and his “commentaries” are 
actually homilies, but unlike his sermons these were surely intended to be 
read and not heard. The “commentaries” are verbose, lacking in originality 
(they are dependent upon talmudic and midrashic sources, but not on other 
medieval commentators) and completely without interest. 

Joseph b. Hayim Ya‘avés (erroneous: Jaabez) lived in Portugal and then 
Italy following the Expulsion. He almost certainly wrote all of his works, 
including some biblical commentary, in those countries, and therefore he is 
not discussed here. The same is true of Abraham Saba‘, a preacher who in 
1492 went to Portugal where he wrote his works (some of which are biblical 
commentary). 

Abraham b. Solomon ha-Lévy Bakrat (Bukarat?) of Málaga, also one 
of the exiles, was the author of a supercommentary on Rashi, which he wrote 
in Tunis. 

An unknown person is Isaac Dondon (? D-u-n-d-u-i), one of the exiles in 
1492 who settled eventually in the Ottoman Empire and wrote a philosophical- 
ethical commentary on the Torah, “Segülat melakhiym" (in manuscript). 

Isaac Caro (ca. 1440-1518), although he lived in Spain and then Portu- 
gal, went to the Ottoman Empire following the expulsion from Portugal 
and wrote his commentary on the Torah in Turkey; it therefore will not be 
discussed here. 

Incidentally, one of the most interesting commentaries on Song of Songs 
may be that of Joseph Hayiin, rabbi of Lisbon (d. 1496), who was acquainted 
with earlier philosophical commentaries and even cited al-Fárábi (either sec- 
ond hand or in Hebrew translation). At the beginning of his commentary, he 
mentions that he had already written on “many” ofthe books of the prophets; 
of these only the texts on Ezekiel, Obadiah, Micah, have survived, along 
with his commentary on Jonah, Psalms and Esther. 108 
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Finally, Abraham b. Solomon, author of a commentary on Joel, has 


been identified, apparently erroneously, as having been from Spain. 


109 


While biblical exegesis, along with other learning, deteriorated in the fif- 
teenth century, two other phenomena emerged which were of lasting sig- 
nificance: Jewish translations of the Bible into Spanish and the first printed 
Hebrew bibles. These topics, as well as an overview of Hebrew Bible manu- 
scripts from Spain, will be dealt with in the following chapter. 


Notes 


1 


bo 


See the article in Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish Civilization, 305-08. A eulogy of 
him attributed to Nahmanides was published by the editor, without indication 
of the source, in Hiydüshey talmiydey [sic] rabeynti YOnah ‘al maseket ‘A.Z. (Brook- 
lyn, 1955), Introduction, 3 (unpaginated); the actual author of that commentary 
is Meir b. Joseph Ibn Abi Sarwi, one of Jonah’s students. A small portion, only, 
of the tombstone inscription is also reproduced there. The complete text of the 
tombstone inscription and the eulogy attributed to Nahmanides were reprinted 
also by Chavel, Rabēnū Mosheh ben-Nahman, 58—59. On Jonah, see Shrock, A.T. 
Rabbi Jonah ben Abraham of Gerona (London, 1948), with many errors. More 
informative is Michael, Or ha-hayiym, 477 ff.; also Ta-Shma, Y. “Rabbi Jonah 
Gerondi: A German Pietist in Spain"; he did not, of course, mean literally that 
Jonah was a "German pietist,” but that he had similar beliefs. 

See Bibliography: Sources. It has been reprinted since, also in some separate 
editions of the text of Proverbs. Most of the commentary on Proverbs (from 
Chapter 21.14) attributed to Joseph Qimhi is actually by Jonah; see Chapter 4, 
n. 24. 

Yerushalmi, S., ed., Derashot u-feyrüshey rav YOnah Giyründiy ‘al ha-Torah (Jeru- 
salem, 1980); these are definitely not by Jonah (see Saperstein, Jewish Preaching, 
124-26), although the sermons, if that is what they are (nothing actually indi- 
cates this), were influenced by his ethical ideas. The "commentary" on the To- 
rah attributed to Jonah in Gad's edition of Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy,” 
Perüsh ‘al ha-Tōrah, was not actually written by Jonah but collected from his 
works. The same is true ofthe "commentary" on Job published (with text ofJob) 
separately (IN.Y., 1953). 

Ed. Moses Hallamish in Da'at 10 (1983): 57-70. Several chapters of his commen- 
tary on Genesis rabah have also been edited by Hallamish (Jerusalem, 1984); see 
generally on his works my Dictionary, 479-80. 

Peyrüsh ha-RaN “al ha-Torah; see Bibliography. Feldman also published what 
he called commentaries by him on the Former Prophets, Seridim (Seriydiym) 19 
(2000): 57-62, an obscure journal; in fact, these are only a few excerpts from 
Nisim's Derashot (sermons), ed. Feldman (Jerusalem, 1974). 

Peyrüsh, 1. Moses b. Nahman, " Torat ha-Shém temiymah,” in Kitvey, ed. Chavel 1: 
146. On his explicit statements contradicting the aforementioned opinion about 
two separate "substances" (see above, Nahmanides on creation), see Peyrüsh, 7—8 
and the correct interpretation of this by Lipshitz, "Le-torat ha-beriyah," 539 
(contrary to Isaac Abravanel who claimed that Nisim agreed with Nahmanides 
on this). 

Zerahyah, introduction to his commentary on Job, in Schwartz, ed., Tiqvat 
endsh Pt. I: 169. Ibn Kaspiy, Masref kesef (in his Mishnéh kesef 2: 16-17). See the 
definitive study of Zerahyah’s thought by Ravitzky, Mishnat6 shel R? Zerahyah 
ben Yishaq ben Shealtiel Hen. On his alleged commentary on the Torah (for which 
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there is no evidence), see Ravitzky, 84—85. Apparently he wrote two differ- 
ent versions of his commentary on Job, the second one adding philosophical 
interpretation on matters only briefly outlined in the first; see Eisen, Robert. 
“Did Zerahyah Hen Compose Two Different Versions of His Commentary on the 
Book of Job?" Da'at 48 (2002): v-xxvi (English section), with extensive excerpts 
in translation from two manuscripts. See now Eisen's analysis of the commen- 
tary, Chapter 5 of his Book of Job in Medieval Jewish Philosophy. 

Eisen, Robert. "Gersonides Commentary on the Book of Job," The Journal of 
Jewish Thought and Philosophy 10 (2001): 244 n. 14, incorrectly said that Zerahyah 
believed that the book was entirely a fiction, and opined that "Gersonides" (Levy 
b. Gérshon) a "contemporary" of Zerahyah, probably, did not see his work. In 
fact, as stated, Zerahyah began his commentaries in the year that Gersonides was 
born. Gersonides wrote his commentary in 1325; thus, it is not impossible that 
Zerahyah saw this commentary. Fortunately, Eisen did not repeat these errors in 
his subsequent Book of Job in Medieval Jewish Philosophy, instead correctly explain- 
ing (114) that Zerahyah viewed the book as allegory and omitting the statement 
about “Gersonides.” While Eisen both in the earlier article and in his book 
devoted a great deal of attention to him, he did not consider, or even mention, 
the (alleged) commentary of Nahmanides in relation to Gersonides; or indeed 
at all. As noted elsewhere, since “Gersonides” lived in Provence when it was no 
longer part of Spain, he is not discussed here (however, see Chapter 3 on super- 
commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra: Hayyim of Briviesca and Shém Tov Ibn Mayor). 

On Job 3.8, he stated that the greatest of the commentators, Ibn ‘Ezra and David 
Qimhi, said nothing of wisdom (importance) on Proverbs or Job: 


not only this, but even in the way of ‘simple’ explanation [derekh ha-peshat | 
they did not explain what was necessary, not on the subject [‘inyan] and not the 
words [grammatical explanation], whether this was because of forgetfulness 
and involvement [in other things] or from lack of wisdom and understanding. 


See his criticism of Nahmanides there, 200 (on Job 1.9—10); however, the cited 
statement is not in our text ofthe alleged commentary of Nahmanides on Job; see 
also 215 (on 2.6), 231 (on 16.6), 251 (on 24.18), 268 (on 25.15, 17; on both he also 
criticizes Ibn *Ezra), 275 (on 36.20: “it would have been better for him to choose 
silence than to explain this in words that have no meaning"). He also disagreed 
with some ofthe more extreme philosophical interpretations of Maimonides. See 
n. 36 on the commentary erroneously attributed to Qimhi. 

On Maimonides’ interpretation of Job, see Eisen, The Book of Job, Chapter 2, the 
most important chapter in the book. See also there, 131 ff., on the relationship 
of Zerahyah's views with those of Maimonides (see also Eisen, "Joseph ibn Kaspi 
on the Book of Job," Jewish Studies Quarterly 13 [2006]: 50—86). 

On Genesis: see Neubauer, Catalogue, no. 1646.2. On Job: see Zunz, Zur 
Geschichte, 74; however, on MS. “Munich 5" cited by Zunz, see St., Cat. Munich, 
2, with no mention of this. Our authorities on qabalah have barely mentioned 
Jacob, so that nothing is known of his work. Jacob is not to be confused with 
another qabalist, Jacob b. Saul of Lunel, also known as "the Nazirite." 

Gross, G.J., 328 gives an improbable explanation. “Tibbon” is also doubtful, and 
the identification with Natan of Montpellier is erroneous. 

Mivhar ha-ma'amariym (Livorno, 1830). An incomplete manuscript is Parma MS. 
2373 (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 122, no. 632). 

First edited from an Oxford manuscript by E.N. Adler in Séfer Torat Elohiym 
(Vilnius, 1874), and separately, 1927, from which it was reprinted in Miqra'ot 
gedolot. Séfer peyrüshey ha-miqra (vol. 6 of the Malkhüt ed. of Mikra’ot [Miqra'ot] 
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16 


17 
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gedolot [N.Y., 1969], widely available). Some sources refer to the work as Sinsenet 
Haman. Moshe Blau, in his ed. of Meir b. Simon's Sefer ha-me’ordt (IN.Y., 1964; 
photo rpt. Brooklyn, 2000), 13, established that the author of Séfer y"a"r was 
a student of Meir, who is cited on f. 30b and apparently also on 24a. There is 
an important manuscript in the Parma library, Parma MS. 3509 (Richler and 
Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 140); cf. also Sassoon, Ohel David, 1093, no. 1150. 
A. Schisha wrote a note on this work, “Sefer y"a"r ha-niqra patshegen," Tsefunot 
[Seftindt] no. 7 (1990): 66-70, with erroneous dating and identification of the 
author; cf. B. Richler’s response, ibid. no. 8 (1990): 113-114. 

See Luzzatto's introduction to the edition; he also noted the reference to Meir as 
the author's teacher, but had no idea who he was; astonishing is his error that the 
abbreviation sh"s means "cantor" (sheliyah siybür); in fact, it also stands, as it does 
here, for "may God preserve him" (other more recent writers have made this 
mistake). Also, “Rashb"s” there is an error for “Rashb"sh” (Solomon b. Simon 
Duran), see f. 13b; also “R"Sh” (f. 29b). The author apparently knew Arabic; 
see 15a, where he cites the Arabic commentary of Sa'adya (unless this is second 
hand). He once cites a "Spanish translation,” that is, a Hebrew translation made 
in Spain (20b, 24a, 28b, 29b, 31b), the earliest reference to such a translation. 

" Peyrüsho. ..le-megiylat Qiynot [Lamentations]”; see Bibliography. It was in any 
case written prior to his commentary on the conjunction of the intellect (1344), 
mentioned there as a work he intended to write (The Epistle of the Possibility of 
Conjunction with the Active Intellect by Ibn Rushd [“Averroes”] with the commentary 
of Moses Narboni, ed. [Heb.] and tr. P.B. Kalman [N.Y., 1982]). He did not write 
a commentary on Job, as erroneously claimed in E.J. 12: 423 (this no longer 
appears in the new article in E.J.”, but the laughable statement is made that he 
“began his literary career in Perpignan, where he remained until 1344, and 
continued in Spain.” Perpignan, of course, was very much “in Spain,” capital of 
the kingdom of Majorca). The commentary on Lamentations is not mentioned 
there; nor, for that matter, the edition of the Epistle. 

Of particular interest is the statement (“Peyrūshð,” 250-51) that the “godly” 
Maimonides had given a “root,” or basic principle, for the understanding of ap- 
parently impossible things in the Bible. The author interjects, “and I will reveal 
to you what I have seen [among] the ‘philosophizers’ [those who pretend to a 
knowledge of philosophy but are not properly trained] denying the [truth of] 
scriptural stories.” The rule which he says that Maimonides set forth was that in 
a story which in its simple meaning seems to be impossible either should be un- 
derstood metaphorically, such as the serpent speaking (Gen. 3.1 f£; see Chapter 
1, n. 169); or as a prophetic vision, such as the talking ass of Bil‘am (Num. 22.28; 
see “Guide” II. 42, tr. Pines, 389); and see generally his position on metaphorical 
interpretation in the introduction to “Guide,” tr. Pines, 4 and 6. (Hayoun, the 
editor of the commentary, gave no references either to the biblical verses or to 
the “Guide,” other than the note in Munk’s French translation). 
Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, 11-12, no. 26; cf. Isaac b. Joseph's Peyrüsh (see 
Sources), 32 (the note there is confusing and incorrect); to date only the com- 
mentary on Genesis has been edited. Idel, “Peyrush anoniymiy le-Torah me-hug 
ha-Rashba," Michael 11 (1989): 9—21, also discussed this commentary but was 
unable to identify the author. I have found no other reference to a commen- 
tary by Isaac Ibn Adret. The editor of Peyrüsh utilized the Munich manuscript 
but only secondarily to another which he considers the original text (failing to 
follow accepted standards of editing texts, he does not give numbers or other 
references for either manuscript, and admits, introduction 3, that he did not take 
the trouble to look at Steinschneider). The edition is nevertheless important, in 
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22 


spite of very questionable conclusions in some of the notes and the lengthy "ad- 
dition” at the end. The editor conjectured (intro. 21) that the work was written 
ca. 1285-1315, but admits that parts were written after the death of Solomon Ibn 
Adret. 

The surviving commentaries, Midreshey ha-TOrah (see Sources, s.v. Solomo), er- 
roneously characterized by the editor as a “supercommentary” on Rashi, which it 
certainly is not, although citing him often. See S. Poznanski’s review in Z f.h. B. 
4 (1900): 132-35 (he was overly generous in praise of the work in that review 
and accepted without question the mostly erroneous "sources," Spanish com- 
mentators, which the editor claimed in his notes). The commentary on Isa. 53, 
from another manuscript, was published by Neubauer and Driver, eds. and tr., 
Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah 1: 122—26 (text); 2: 129—36 (tr). A Spanish translation 
of that, with notes, was published by Varo, Francisco. "En Sélomoh Astruc, y su 
comentario a Is. 52, 13—53, 12," Helmantica 46 (1995): 139—41; it is not in Varo, 
Cantos del siervo, a translation of Neubauer and Driver. The commentary on Ps. 
119 is mentioned in Neubauer, Catalogue 1: no. 2192.12. On his commentary 
on Esther, see Walfish, Esther in Medieval Garb, 111—13 (on his use of the terms 
audiencia, royal audience, and unión, a rebellion against the king); also 188—89. 
Midreshey ha-Torah, 212; the (incorrect) reference to Ibn ‘Ezra is in the notes 
there and on 213. Ibn Gabirol, “Keter malkhüt" 38, line 563 (ed. and tr. in Ibn 
Gabirol, Selected Religious Poems, 118—19; contrary to some critics, Zangwill's 
translation, although in slightly archaic English, is quite good). Israel Levin 
wrote about Arabic parallels to this idea, which may or may not have served as 
sources for Ibn Gabirol. *Hagut ve-shiyrah be-yesiyrat R? [sic] Shelomoh ben 
[sic] Gabriol," Otsar (Osar) yehudey Sefarad 8 (1965): 56—58 (article 33—58); how- 
ever, he made no comment on Ps. 139.7 or Ibn ‘Ezra’s observations. Solomon 
Astruc's reference (Esther 7.4) to the “ba‘al ha-azharot" is, of course, also Ibn 
Gabirol, and not Judah ha-Lévy as S. Poznański thought (in his review of the 
work in Z.f.h.B. 4 [1900]: 134). 

"Harüziym," in (anonymous) Rüah hén (Venice, 1514, this ed. only). The work 
is extremely rare; cf. St., C.B. 4960.33. It was published separately in Cracow, 
1574. There is a brief excerpt in Schirmann, ha-Shiyrah ha-‘ivriyt 2: 545—46. It is 
uncertain whether he is to be identified with the Perfet Zarch who was named 
by Queen Maria de Luna as one of the Jewish councilors of the "upper class" in 
Castellón de Ampurias (province of Gerona) in 1406 (Fita, Fidel. “El Monjui de 
la ciudad de Gerona y la sinagoga y concejo hebreo de Castellón de Ampurias,” 
B.R.A.H. 48 [1906]: 174). 

Schwartz, Yashan be-qanqan hadash, 269—89; this is from his “Megaléh 'amüqot," 
part one of which was edited by Schwartz in Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Folklore 15 
(1993): 62-82. The work itself, described by Schwartz as a “commentary on the 
Torah" (48), actually is a defense of astrology and an allegorical interpretation 
of talmudic agadot. The explanations in the part dealing with Deuteronomy are 
"philosophical" only in a simple way; in fact, traditional religious is a better de- 
scription. He utilized the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra, but also (280) Nahmanides 
(not cited by Schwartz). Solomon is mentioned in Baer, Die Juden 1: 151. He is 
also cited by his contemporary Zarza, Samuel. "Meqor hayiym,” in Margaliyot 
tovah (Mantua, 1559), 17b, bottom and 18a, top, neither of which is mentioned 
by Schwartz. There is a manuscript of the work: MS. Vat. ebr. 59 (Hebrew Man- 
uscripts in the Vatican Library, 52; the date is erroneously transcribed); there are 
several other manuscripts. See also Gregorio de Olmo Lete, "Salomón Alco(n) 
stantín(f) y su comentario Sefer megaléh ‘amuqdt. Una presentación," Tamid 7 
(2011): 189—211, with facsimile and translation of the introduction; this journal 
is available online. 
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Neubauer and Driver, eds. and tr., Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah 1: 128-36 (text), 2: 
137-46 (cf. St., C.B., p. 671, no. 12). The author was described as aged in 1359. He 
was the recipient of some verses by Solomon Bonafed (St. in H.B. 18 [1878]: 7). 
Hershman, Rabbi Isaac Ben Sheshet, 5 n. 9. 

A partial manuscript was in the “Sefardic Rabbinate” (library?) of Cairo; see the 
description by Gottheil, “Some Hebrew Manuscripts in Cairo,” 644, no. 54. 
In the colophon there, he refers to his supercommentary and states that he has 
further explained certain allegorical explanations in this commentary which he 
had not wished to discuss in the supercommentary so as not to burden readers. 
My efforts to locate this manuscript presently have been unsuccessful. Of course, 
like other writers, he sometimes discussed interpretation of particular biblical 
topics in his other works; such is the case with the interpretation of one verse in 
Job, see Garshowitz, “‘From My Flesh I Envision God’” — an important article 
which relates this to other interpreters as well. 

Imrey shefer (see Bibliography). As mentioned previously, the editor erroneously 
wrote "Ibn Hallava" on the title page (although that is found in one manuscript, 
there is no question that his father was known simply as Hallava). U.S. libraries 
catalogue him as “Yehuda ben Moshe Halavah [sic]? and his father as "Halaveh." 
A further error is the claim that he referred to his "relative" Bahya b. Asher 
(although he cited him three times, and sometimes “borrowed” from him 
without mentioning his name, he never called him a relative); there may have 
been a remote family connection, but there is no proof of this. He frequently 
cited his father, which references are important for his teaching (see index of 
names at the end of the editor's introduction, both “adōniy ha-rav” and “ve-katav 
ha-rav adOniy aviy”). 

Imrey shefer, 151; the editor (n. 60) cited Rashi on Ex. 7.1 as the source for the 
peculiar etymology. Rashi may be excused for not having seen Ibn Janàh or, 
of course, later medieval commentators who gave more logical explanations, 
but why Hallava insisted on his incorrect interpretation of prophecy and also 
incorrect etymology is unclear. In any case, he seems to have been unaware 
of grammatical works (what knowledge he had is apparently derived from the 
commentaries of Rashi and Ibn *Ezra). There are other, worse, misunderstand- 
ings in his commentary, such as his completely erroneous polemical attack on 
Muslims (153), which of course no Spanish Jew familiar with Muslim laws and 
customs would have written. Living in Tortosa, he had no direct knowledge of 
these things. 

His homiletical introduction to Gen. 32.5 (297); cf. Moses b. Maimon, M.T., 
Ahavah: “Yesodey ha-Torah” 3.12, 13 (where the expression sürah be-lo’ gdlem is 
used), and other sources mentioned in the notes on Hallava’s text (see also Got- 
tlieb's note in Moses b. Maimon, Eight Chapters, tr. 45). 

Imrey shefer, 269—70; this is one of his lengthy "introductions," perhaps even a 
sermon. 

The commentary is extant in a fourteenth-century manuscript, Escorial 
G-III-13; see Llamas, “Manuscritos hebreos de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial,” 
37—38; Barco, Catálogo 1: 205—06, no. 48; Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew 
Manuscripts No. F 8839 (ignoring previous descriptions they incorrectly claim 
a "publication" [!] date of 1560 and attribute it to the sixteenth-century qabalist 
Solomon b. Moses). On Moses Alqabés, see Hershman, Isaac Ben Sheshet Perfet, 
121, 159. 

Talmage, Frank. “Trauma at Tortosa: The Testimony of Abraham Rimoch,” 
Mediaeval Studies 47 (1985): 379—415 (rpt. in his Apples of Gold, 71 f£.; with ex- 
cerpts and edition of the introduction to the commentary, 412-13; cf. Neubauer, 
Catalogue 1: no. 326). Talmage, influenced no doubt by Baer, made too much out 
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of the "anti-Averroist" tendencies in the commentary. On the Tortosa Disputa- 
tion, see my Conversos (index). Talmage made no mention of the J.E. article on 
Rimoch, nor of any of the works cited in the bibliography there (although many 
statements in that article, based on Graetz, are erroneous). 

See also Midrash Tehiliym, Buber's introduction, 55 (he apparently also wrote 
commentaries on some other biblical books). There is a manuscript containing 
only the commentary on Genesis (Parma MS. 3465); Richler and Beit-Arié, 
Biblioteca Palatina, 128, no. 656 (another manuscript, no. 2776, is described as 
“ParshiyOt le-Zohar^ and is on Genesis and Exodus; Richler, 478). An excerpt 
from another manuscript, described as a sermon or model for sermons, was pub- 
lished by Saperstein, Jewish Preaching, 156—66; however, Spiegel (see below) sug- 
gested, 36, that the entire commentary may be sermons and cast doubt on his 
authorship of MS. 2776. Buber in his aforementioned introduction (loc. cit.) also 
said that it should be understood as sermons rather than commentary and noted 
that it was written in 1402. His teacher Hasdai Crescas is quoted often. The 
lengthy manuscript was in the possession of M. Straschun in Vilnius. This and 
other manuscripts were briefly described by Neubauer, A. "Notes et mélanges 
1.," R.E.J. 9 (1884): 117-19 (important). The Vilnius manuscript, currently JTS 
MS. 10401, was copied in 1490 in the yeshivah of Isaac (b. Abraham?) Vecudo in 
León. A small portion of it was edited by Ya'aqov Mosheh Finkelstein, "Peyrush 
ha-Torah le-rabeynu Matityahu ha-Yishariy," Yeshürün 17 (1996): 59—79 (art. 
55—79). 'The actual manuscript is some 220 folios. The commentary on Ps. 119 
has been published several times; there is a critical edition, Peyrüsh a"b (see 
Bibliography). See also Midrash Tehiliym, 108—09. His commentary is ethical- 
philosophical, explaining that everything necessary for human perfection is 
found in this Psalm. See now the complete edition of his commentary on Avot 
(see Bibliography). On Matityahu, see also Gross, G.J., 255—57; Renan, Écrivains 


juifs, 778-79. 


See Polliack, "Spanish Legacy in the Hebrew Bible," 89—95 on Duran, and the 
studies cited in her notes and bibliography. Duran also discussed the Bible in 
esoteric ways and interpretations; see index here and see Fishman, "Hebrew 
Bible and the Senses in Late Medieval Spain." On Abravanel, see the article in 
Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish Civilization. Netanyahu, B. Don Isaac Abravanel (Phil- 
adelphia, P.A., 1972), 25, 36, thought that the commentaries on Joshua, Judges, 
1 and 2 Samuel and possibly Kings were written in Spain. However, Abravanel 
himself said that he wrote all of his works after the Expulsion (“reply” to Saul 
ha-Kohén, in Abravanel, Opera minora [rpt., Westmead, 1972], 8b). In fact, he 
began a commentary on Deuteronomy in Portugal in the 1470s, but revised it 
in Naples (which revision is the printed text). Recently, the possibility that the 
original manuscript is still extant has been suggested (Richler, Benjamin. “Isaac 
Abravanel’s ‘Lost?’ Commentary on Deuteronomy,” in J. Targarona Borras and 
A. Sáenz-Badillos, eds., Jewish Studies at the Turn of the Century (Leiden, 1999) 
1: 199—204). Lawee, Eric. Isaac Abarbanel's [sic] Stance toward Tradition (Albany, 
2001) is of little use concerning his biblical interpretation. 

Schwarz, Hebráischen Handschriften, 19, no. 13.4, 5 (with question of Meir Crescas 
to Profiat Duran). 

MS. L802 (“Lutski”) of New York, J.T.S. (170 leaves). It is also mentioned by 
Lawee, "Reception of Rashi's Commentary," 40 n. 35. 

"*Eved Shelomo" (Bodl. MS. Hunt. Don. 25, now Bodl. MS. 202); I have not 
seen the edition by Mosheh Filip (Petah Tikvah, 2006). See Baer, Die Juden 1: 
720 for the correct form of his name. See S. Bernstein's introduction to Solomon 
de Piera (erroneous: Dapiera), Divan (IN.Y., 1942), xiv n. 29. It is cited by Gab- 
ay's son-in-law Aaron Abürrabi, on whom see below: "Sicily." Nevertheless, it 
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may have been written when he returned yet again to North Africa; see Gross, 
“Rashiy u-masoret liymud ha-Torah,” 41—42, who cites a portion of his defense 
of Rashi (see already St. in H.B. 7 [1864]: 26 n. 1, unknown to Gross). The work 
is also mentioned, with incorrect manuscript number and no reference to Gross 
(from whom he obviously got the information) by Lawee, “Reception of Rashi’s 
Commentary,” 39; he also incorrectly identified the author as Moses “Ibn Gab- 
bai”; so again in his “Exegesis and Appropriation,” 509. 

TaMaKh is not his “last name,” as incorrectly indicated by Feldman (see his ed. 
and tr. of Abraham’s Commentary on the Song of Songs). This is an abbreviation, 
most probably for tehiy menühatóo kavod (may his rest be in honor"), said of one 
deceased. Michael, Ór ha-hayiym, 60, no. 149, lists him as "the physician Abra- 
ham b. Isaac Semah ha-Lévy;" but Semah is an error for “TaMaKh” (see St., 
C.B., no. 4236), and already correctly stated that this is not a proper name. In 
spite of all this, Assis, Elie. "Darkho ha-parshaniyt shel R’ Avraham ben Yishaq 
ha-Lévy TaMaKh le-Shiyr ha-Shiyriym," H.U.C.A. 81 (2010): 45—63 (Hebrew 
pages) still considers it a last name. There apparently exists a letter, or poem, by 
Abraham addressed to the renowned rabbi Isaac b. Shéshet in which he stated: 
"therefore in holy [language] I have called my name Abraham ha-Lévy b"r [son 
of rabbi] Isaac Tamakh"; if so, the term then refers to his deceased father and not 
to him (cited by Ferrer, “El comentari al Cantic dels Cantics d'Abraham ben It- 
skhaq [sic] ha-Leví Tamakh," I Congrés per a l'Estudi dels Jueues en Territori de 
Llengua Catalana. Actes [Barcelona, 2004], 149; article 147—55). The author gave 
no citation for this letter. Unfortunately, this book is apparently unavailable in 
U.S. libraries (I have a copy). The National Jewish and Hebrew University Li- 
brary in Jerusalem has only the volume of the second congress. Understandably, 
therefore, Assis did not see this. 

Ma'aseh efod, 189 (see Bibliography). He called him “leader of his generation and 
of the great ones of Gerona." See Michael, Ór ha-hayiym, loc. cit.; however, A. 
Berliner, corrections at the end of the book, claimed that the Abraham referred 
to in Duran’s eulogy is not to be confused with the author ofthe commentary on 
Song of Songs. Other scholars, including Zunz and Steinschneider, were of the 
same opinion (however, that the author of the commentary was from Jerusalem 
and not Catalonia, as Zunz thought, is unlikely). Berliner's perceptive insight 
seems to be confirmed by a Yemenite manuscript of the commentary at J.T.S. 
which bears at the end the notation that the author wrote it in 1395 (Marx, "A 
New Collection of Manuscripts," 141). Nor is he to be identified with Abra- 
ham, actually the one mentioned by Duran, in the letter published by Feldman 
(Kovets [Qoves] 'al-Yad 7 [1968]: 150); nor did he go to Israel for a time, as As- 
sis conjectured (47). Our Abraham was certainly not a scholar of any renown, 
judging from his mundane commentary, obviously not deserving of the praise 
in Duran’s letter (which again casts doubt on the identity of that Abraham with 
our author). Joan Ferrer, see previous note, referred to the eulogy as mentioned 
in the catalogue of de Rossi rather than the printed edition, and did not see any 
of the above references. Assis, art. cit., although noting many of the above ref- 
erences (not, however, Berliner), nevertheless continues to believe that the two 
Abrahams are identical. 

Published Sabbioneta, 1558 and Prague, 1611; it has been published in a critical 
edition with English translation by Leon Feldman (see Bibliography). Ferrer, 
art. cit. n. 37, 147—55, correctly remarked that Feldman's English "translation" 
is a "pallid reflection of the original" (151). Ferrer translated the introduction 
and part ofthe first chapter (Catalan), 151—55. Feldman also published fragments 
of his commentary on Esther (ha-Darom 25 (1966): 186—94; on Lamentations 3: 
1-66, ha-Darom 28 (1969): 222-37 and “Commentary on Proverbs 31:10—31," 
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in Gerson Appel, ed., Samuel K. Mirsky Memorial Volume [N.Y., 1971]). None of 
these is of any particular significance (the fragments on Esther and Lamentations 
were the subject of Feldman's dissertation, New York University, 1957; cited by 
Assis but not the published fragments). Assis discussed the commentary on Song 
of Songs in relation to other (non-Spanish) interpreters, noting aspects of peshat 
and allegory. 

Feldman attempted to suggest other sources (introduction, 43—47), but none of 
this is convincing. Since Nahmanides, of course, did not write a commentary 
on Song of Songs, that could not have served as a "source," as Feldman sug- 
gested, 44. The commentary once attributed to Nahmanides is in fact by ‘Ezra 
of Gerona. There is no similarity between that commentary and the one by 
Abraham. On Duran and Ibn ‘Ezra, see the aforementioned article of Polliack 
(n. 33). 

The supercommentary was published, together with those of Joseph Canizal 
(misspelled Kenizal by Lawee in various articles and Samuel Almosnino (see 
below on them), in Peyrüshiym le-Rashiy (Constantinople, s.a. [1524/25?], one 
of the first books printed there; [rpt. Brooklyn, N.Y., 1990]). Excerpts from his 
still unpublished Torah commentary were edited by Perles, “Ahron Ben Ger- 
son Aboulrabi.” On his discussion with the pope, see the text cited by Perles, 
250, and in detail Lawee, Eric. “Graven Images, Astromagical Cherubs, and 
Mosaic Miracles: A Fifteenth-Century Curial-Rabbinic Exchange," Speculum 
81 (2006): 754—95. See also on his supercommentary Lawee, "Aharon Aboul- 
rabi" (Lawee follows Perles in the incorrect spelling of Aaron's name). Abu'l 
Rabi wrote several other works, known only from mention of them in his com- 
mentary. Perles erred in interpreting part of the text, 249, as being an indication 
of the date (allegedly 1420) in which the commentary was written; see Hacker, 
Joseph. “‘Aliyat yehudey Sefarad le-Eres-Yisrael 1391—1492," Shalém 1 (1974): 
115; thus, we do not know the date of the commentary (in an article in Zion 
[Siyon] 45 [1984]: 127, Hacker stated that it was written after 1447). Lawee, 
"Maverick," 139, suggests the 1470s as a possible "if improbably late" date. See 
also the criticism of Abu’l Rabr's explanation of the "sin" of the golden calf in 
one of the responsa of David Ibn Abt Zimra (fl. 1513-73), discussed by Abraham 
Geiger in Kerem hemed 8 (1854): 205 and again by Lawee. 

"Sha'ar yashiiv," with Sa‘adyah Gaon and Ibn Kaspiy in Sheloshah peyrüshiym ‘al 
Shiyr ha-shiyriym, ed. Isaac ‘Akrish (Constantinople, s.a. [ca. 1577]; very rare, 
there is a copy at J.T.S); see St., C.B. 5603.1, and cf. col. 2187 (18). I am grate- 
ful to the library at J.T.S. for providing me a splendid photocopy of the work. 
This commentary, as others, escaped the notice of Rosenberg, “ha-Parshanut 
ha-fiylosofiyt le-Shiyr ha-shiyriym." The responsum to David (b. Judah) Messer 
Leone, in Eliezer Aschkenazi (erroneous: Ashkenazi), Divrey hakhamiym (Metz, 
1849), 63, attributed to Jacob, is apparently spurious; cf. St., C.B. 5603.2. That 
alleged responsum denounces the study of philosophy. 

Roth, Cecil. “Jewish Intellectual Life in Medieval Sicily,” J. Q. R. 47 (1957): 325; 
on Masnüt, see the article by Ta-Shma in E.J.? 13: 603 (nevertheless, the same 
error that he lived in Sicily is in the article there on Sicily). His other works are 
Midrash Bereshiyt zuta (Jerusalem, 1962) and Midrash Daniel and Midrash Esther 
(Jerusalem, 1968). He was praised by Judah al-Harizi of Toledo, who visited 
him; see Tahkemoniy, “gate” 46 (tr. Asambleas de los sabios, 296, 298; and the po- 
ems, 319, 345 [only in this translation]). The poem in Asambleas, 345 (no. 113), 
appears to be addressed to Samuel b. Nisim "the Spaniard" — "of Spain," but 
in fact the Hebrew heading may be read "I composed it in Spain for Samuel," 
see the text in Edelmann, Z.H., ed., Divrey héfes (London, 1853), ii. Edelmann 
there edited, 3—5, a brief treatise of al-Harizi in honor of Samuel. 
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Published under the title Peyrüsh Megiylat Rüt...Sod ha-ge'ülah in 1551 in Salonica 
(not Sabbioneta, Italy as Walfish, “Typology,” 119, stated; cf. St., C.B., 1130, no. 
5373 about the error of Sabbioneta, only one book was published in Sabbioneta 
in 1551). Walfish gave a description of the work based on a J.T.S. manuscript, 
with summaries of the contents. The J.T.S. manuscript, originally from Yemen, 
contains his commentaries on Ecclesiastes, Esther and Ruth (the first two re- 
main to be published), and was briefly described by Marx, “New Collection of 
Manuscripts,” 141—42 (see also Walfish, Esther in Medieval Garb, passim). Accord- 
ing to this, it was completed in 1389 and there are verses in praise of the author 
by one “Enzark Profet" (read En Zarch Profiat). One is tempted to assume an 
error in transcribing the name and identify him with the previously mentioned 
Profiat Zarch (or possibly a son; such reversals of names in father and son were 
fairly common). It is strange that Marx did not know who the author was or that 
his commentary on Ruth was published, and criticized Steinschneider for saying 
that he lived in Jerusalem (in fact, as we shall see, he did). 

The commentary is characterized by Walfish (“Typology,” 120) as “skillfully 
woven fabric of typological, historical and narrative threads, the likes of 
which have seldom if ever been seen in medieval exegesis, either Christian or 
Jewish." This is only somewhat an exaggeration, since in fact Ibn ‘Ezra did 
the same, at least in his commentary on Song of Songs and to some degree 
also on Daniel. More correctly stated is his conclusion, “Typology,” 126, that 
this commentary is the only one “devoted almost exclusively to typological 
exegesis.” Ibn ‘Ezra, and of course Nahmanides, utilized typological exegesis 
but not exclusively. 

Walfish, 122; on the obscure qabalistic notion, see generally Wolfson, Elliot. 
“Images of God’s Feet: Some Observations on the Divine Body in Judaism,” in 
Howard Eilberg-Schwartz, ed., People of the Body: Jews and Judaism from an Em- 
bodied Perspective (Albany, N.Y., 1992), 143-81. 

See the index to Baer, Juden 1: 1099 for the family there. An Isaac G-y-a-n-y 
(or J-y-a-n-y) is mentioned in Moses b. Maimon, Qoves I: 40, no. 200. See also 
Abulafia, Gan ha-meshaliym, nos. 550—54. In medieval Hebrew, a g with a short 
stroke mark (g’) was used to indicate the sound j (phonetically: ds; in medieval 
Spanish j did not yet have the hard kh sound) and that stroke often could be lost 
in copying, which explains the different transcriptions of the name. 

Job: MS. B.N. Paris, no. 152, 4, according to Neubauer, A. “Literary Gleanings,” 
J.Q.R. [o.s.] 5 [1892-93]: 711. Ecclesiastes: cited by Joseph b. Joseph Ibn Nah- 
mias (see below on him), Peyrüshey, see introduction, xiv. The manuscript was 
cited by L. Dukes in Der Orient 10 (1949): 667—68; excerpts of it were published 
by Abramson, "Le-feyrush rav Yishaq ben Giyat [Ibn Ghiyath] le-Qohelet,” 
168—69. See now Hershman, “Peshat ve-derash yardu kerukhiym." Hershman 
notes, 400, that Jacob cited Nahmanides and Jonah (b. Abraham Geründiy) and 
was in turn cited by Ibn Nahmias, and therefore could not have lived later than 
the first third of the fourteenth century. It is peculiar that Jacob apparently did 
not cite the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra. The parable of knowledge as a ladder by 
which to ascend to God (see citation in Hershman, 401, end; he made no com- 
ment on this) may in this case be taken directly from Ibn Ghiyath’s commentary 
(assuming that he read Arabic) and not from Ibn ‘Ezra (see Ibn Ghiyath’s com- 
mentary in Hamésh megiylot ‘im peyrüshiym 'atiyqiym, ed. Kafih, 186). 

See Hershman, art. cit., 402-04. There are significant differences, noted there, 
between the text of the midrash which Jacob used and the standard text; how- 
ever, there were numerous additions made to this midrash, as already noted by 
Zunz, Derashot be-Yisraél, 129, and see also 130 (this book was not mentioned by 
Hershman). As Hershman correctly concluded, 404, the reference to the Zohar 
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is a later interpolation; however, he also stated that Jacob referred to Midrash 
Ecclesiastes rabah as “Midrash haziyt," which is an unlikely error since that title 
always referred to Song of Songs rabah (and see Chapter 1; curiously, Avini, 
Rabbi Ariel. “Peyrush R? Ya‘aqov b. Shelomoh Alj'iyaniy le-megiylat Ester,” 
Qoves hasiy giboriym pleytat sofriym 9 (2006): 228, seeks to claim our author as 
Provencal because he cites “Midrash haziyt" on Esther, and others who cited this 
as a midrah on all the "Scrolls" except Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes are from 
Provence; this, of course, is a statement of multiple error). As for the author be- 
ing from Provence, his use of the word comarca (provinces in Spain) to explain 
mediynot (Esther 1.1) shows that this is unlikely (nor is that word necessarily Cat- 
alan, as Avini thought; it is used throughout Spain). Avini convincingly argues 
for his authorship of the Esther commentary, which he edited (232-57) from the 
aforementioned Paris manuscript (since no name appears, it is understandable 
that this has been overlooked). 

See Bibliography: Sources for Moreh ha-moreh. Most of these citations were 
re-published by Jospe in his Torah and Sophia, 459—84. Four new citations from 
another unpublished work of Zarza were edited by Jospe in the appendix to Jospe 
and Schwartz, “Shem Tov Ibn Falaquera's Lost Bible Commentary”; the other 
citations appear to be from another lost work by Ibn Falquera, “Séfer ha-derash” 
(perhaps an esoteric commentary on midrashic or agadic statements). Salvatierra 
Ossorio, "La Torah y su interpretación," is a translation and brief analysis of a 
section dealing with theological aspects of the Torah in that work. 

The philosophical works are Rav pe'aliym (Lvov [Lemberg], 1885; photo rpt. 
Jerusalem, 1970); also Sha'ar ha-shamayim (erroneously attributed to Ibn ‘Ezra), 
see details on this in my Dictionary, 359—60. Other minor works of his are also 
listed there (there are printer's errors there on publication information of some 
works). The commentary on Ecclesiastes, Peyrüsh megilat Qohelet, s.l.s.a. (Con- 
stantinople, 1585?), and the work on creation, Sürat ha-'olam (see my Dictionary, 
359, no. 5 for information), were both photographically reproduced as Kitvey R’ 
Yishaq Ibn Latiyf (Jerusalem, 1970). 

Parma MS. 2211, ff. 105r-136v (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palanina, 137 
no. 685.11). The commentary frequently cites the “Guide” of Maimonides. 

His family name is Arabic, and is thus not “Sahulah,” etc. In the introduction 
to his commentary he refers to himself as “ben Aviy Sahüla," which is to be 
understood as equivalent to the Arabic Abi, “father of”; i.e., he is a son of the 
family of Sahüla. The commentary on Song of Songs was edited from a unique 
manuscript by A. Green (see Bibliography: Sources, Ibn Sahüla). It was already 
discussed, with some excerpts, by Salfeld, Das Hohelied Salomo's, 106—08, and the 
introduction edited by H. Brody in Kovets (Qoves) 'al-yad 5 (1893): 30—32 (the 
volume number of the journal is incorrectly printed as 9). It is this commen- 
tary that was mentioned by Neubauer, erroneously attributed to Solomon "Abi 
Sahulah,” citing the commentary of Ibn ‘Aknin (“Joseph ben Aqnin,” 349); see 
excerpt from the introduction in Neubauer, Catalogue 1: no. 343. Commentaries 
on two psalms are in a J.T.S. manuscript; one was published by Scholem, G., 
“Peraqiym me-toldot sifrut ha-qabalah," K"S 6 (1929): 117. Green remarked 
(393 n. 4) that Brody (intro. 15) erred in attributing a commentary on Job to 
Ibn Sahüla. However, as noted in Chapter 4, n. 71, Hershler, introduction to the 
Qiryat séfer of Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy,’ mentioned this commentary, 
although he gave no source; the matter requires further investigation. 

See Green, 400—01; even though it is difficult to concur with some of his 
hypotheses, at least they are a corrective to Scholem's opinion that he constantly 
cited what he “heard” from Moses. 
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See Green's introduction, 400—01; also there, 401—03, on the possible relation- 
ship between Ibn Sahüla's commentary and a responsum on the nature of Song 
of Songs attributed to Isaac Ibn Latif. As mentioned, Bahya b. Asher also cited 
the Zohar, as “Midrash shel Rabiy Shim'on b. Yohay" Bahya’s commentary was 
completed in 1291, some time after Isaac wrote. 

Text, ed. Green, 405, lines 12-21. Very interesting is the fact that he cites, and 
harshly criticizes, Ibn ‘Aknin’s previously discussed commentary, which proves 
that Ibn Sahüla was fluent in Arabic. The question is, where did he acquire 
this proficiency? Certainly not in Burgos or Guadalajara, where Arabic was not 
known. It would have required considerable study of the language to be able 
to read Ibn ‘Aknin’s commentary. In his introduction, he refers to “wander- 
ing” from place to place and from one “country” (or land) to another, and the 
possibility should be considered that he was in Zaragoza (or another Aragonese 
community where Arabic was still in use) before going to Burgos. Incidentally, 
Green there, note to line 15, claimed that “the majority” of commentaries on 
Song of Songs dealt with the relationship between the soul and the body, which 
of course is hardly the case. The only specific reference to that is in the afore- 
mentioned remarks of Ibn ‘Ezra, and as indicated I do not know to whom he 
referred. 

Ibn Saddiq, Qiysür zékher sadiyq, 97 (15). Manuscripts of the commentary: J.T.S. 
(see Scholem, Kabbalah, 40), Leiden (Steinschneider, M., Catalogus codicum He- 
braeorum [Leiden, 1858], 89) and Paris B.N. (héb. 790); and see St., C.B., 1461. 
Of these, only the Paris manuscript is mentioned by Barry Walfish in his bibli- 
ography of medieval commentaries on Song of Songs, 533. The authenticity of 
the commentary has been questioned by Gottlieb, Mehqariym ba-sifrüt ha-qabalah, 
129 (reprint from his “Biyruriym ba-kitvey R? Yosef G'iqatiylah [sic]," Tarbiz 
[Tarbiys] 39 [1970]: 78—80). As previously mentioned, the “Ma’amar ‘al peniymiyüt 
ha-TOrah," a qabalistic interpretation of Gen. 1 (ed. G. Scholem in K"S 6 [1930]: 
410-11; rpt. in Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey, ed. Chavel 2: 467—69), has been attrib- 
uted to Ibn Chicatilla by Gottlieb; see Chapter 4, n. 98 (end). 

See Michael, Or ha-hayim, 429. He also apparently wrote a commentary on 
Proverbs, mentioned by Joseph Ibn Nahmiyas (see here on him), the only known 
(partial manuscript of which was in the Jewish studies library in Warsaw, 
destroyed by the Nazis; see Richler, Benjamin. “The Lost Manuscripts of the 
Library for Jewish Studies in Warsaw,” Studia Rosenthaliana 38-39 (2005—06): 
376, Cod. 77, 1 and 382 n. 159. 

Ed. A. Berliner in Kovets [Qoves] 'al-yad 1(1885): 77—98 (Berliner’s title, “addi- 
tions to the commentary of Ibn “Ezra,” has nothing to do with the commentary 
of Ibn ‘Ezra; it means, “in addition to"). 

First published in Constantinople, 1514, and after that also in many editions of 
the Bible with commentaries, but only the introductory parts of each section. 
Reinitz, Jacob, ed. Ba'al ha-türiym ‘al ha-Torah (Jerusalem, 1971; 1993 edition, 
2 vols.) is also an abridged version. The complete commentary has been pub- 
lished only four times: Zolkiew, 1806; Hannover, 1839; Warsaw, 1880/81 
and Jerusalem, 1961 (rpt. 1964). The Hannover ed. is available online (select 
each book and it will open as a pdf document): http://www.daat.ac.il/daat/ 
vl/tohen.asp?id=164. This commentary is based, as the author himself stated, 
almost entirely on that of Nahmanides, but without qabalistic and philosophical 
explanations. References to other commentaries there are also derived from 
Nahmanides. An English translation, Tur [sic] on the Torah, by Munk (Jerusalem, 
2005; N.Y., 2005), 4 vols., is of no scholarly value. There is an earlier one by 
Gold and Touger (Brooklyn, 1999-2004), 5 vols. 
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First published as Da'at zeqéniym (Livorno, 1783), then in Hadar zeqéniym 
(Livorno, 1840, both with the commentary of the authors of the Tosafot on the 
Torah, and subsequently; and also in some editions of the Pentateuch, Miqra'ot 
gedólót, with commentaries). See on this Michael, Or ha-hayiym, 263-64; Ap- 
towitzer, V., “Commentaire du Pentateuque attribué á R. Ascher,” R.E.J. 51 
(1905): 59-86 (see Chapter 4, n. 270). Some statements on various passages, 
excerpted from his other writings or citations by other writers, were published 
as a "commentary" in Gad, ‘Asarah me'orót ha-gedoliym, 23—29. Isaac b. Jacob de 
Lattes (fl. ca. 1370) wrote that Asher "explained the written and oral Torah" 
(Sha'arey Siyon, ed. Havlin, 180). Either he confused Asher with his son Jacob, 
or more likely he meant that in his talmudic commentaries he explained the 
"entire" Torah. 

See Bibliography for his commentaries. Neubauer, Adolf. "Literary Gleanings," 
J.Q.R. (o.s.) 5 (1893): 710, believed that he wrote commentaries on the entire 
Bible, but there is no evidence for this. However, he noted that his commentary 
on the entire Torah, not just Genesis, is cited by Solomon b. Jacob Almali (or 
Almale; not "Almoli," b. Spain ca. 1486—90; he lived in Portugal and then in 
Ottoman Turkey, where he wrote his works). Zunz also stated that he wrote a 
commentary on the Torah (Zur Geschicte und Literatur, 429; nos. 1—6 in Zunz are 
all the same person). Ibn Nahmias himself cited his commentary on Genesis (in 
his commentary on Avot 5.1; rpt. in his Peyrüshey), and also his commentary on 
Ecclesiastes (ibid., on 1.1,5) and on Psalms (in his commentary on Prov. 18.22). 
Excerpts ofthe apparent text ofthe commentary on the Torah were published by 
Gad, ed., Hamishah me'orot ha-gedoliym, 84—94 (also with excerpts from the com- 
mentary on Proverbs and the commentary on Avot. 95—97); however, as usual, 
the editor gave no source for the text. In a catalogue of manuscripts and some 
printed books from Constantinople, sent to E. Carmoly in 1841, there in fact 
appears a 68 page (folio?) manuscript of a commentary on the Torah attributed 
to Ibn Nahmias (Revue orientale 2 [1842]: 113, no. 7). According to Yehudah Fris- 
Horev, editor of Isaac Aboab, Menorat ha-ma’or (Musad ha-Rav Kook edition; 
I cite Jerusalem, 1961), 54, some fifteenth-century Spanish scholars referred to 
commentaries on Proverbs, such as that of Ibn Nahmias, as “Midrash Mishley”; if 
so, those works should be examined for possible recovery of lost sections of this 
commentary. 

Sa‘adyah Gaon, Hai (Hayyé) Gaon, Samuel Ibn Naghrillah, Rashi, Solomon 
b. Meir (“Rashbam”), Abraham bar Hayya (or Hiyya), Ibn ‘Ezra, Maimonides, 
Jonah Gerundiy, Nahmanides, Joseph and David Qimhi, and numerous other 
scholars and rabbis who did not write biblical commentaries. Note the cita- 
tion of Jonah Ibn Janah on Jer. (Sefer ha-riqmah, in the rpt. ed., pt. 2: 55); and 
also on Prov. 6.3, from a manuscript mentioned by Neubauer, loc. cit.; not in 
the edited texts of Ibn Janah. The numerous citations of other scholars do not, 
of course, mean that they wrote biblical commentaries; rather, he cites either 
what he heard personally from them or in other cases what he apparently found 
written in their names in other sources. His frequent citations of Sa‘adyah are of 
importance, meaning that he had the gadn’s Arabic commentaries as well as his 
translations of Esther and Proverbs, at least; on his citations of Sa'adyah in the 
commentary on Esther, see Schlossberg, Eli‘ezer. "'Iyuniym be-feyrushey R? 
Yoséf Ibn Nahmias,” Megadim (Megadiym) 8 (1989): 84—96; this journal is very 
scarce in the U.S.A. 

Ibn Galiyniy is cited in his commentary on Proverbs (Ibn Nahmias, Peyrüshey, 
72). "Rabbi Ishma'el" and Benjamin al-Barjilini are cited in his commentary 
on Jeremiah, ibid., 42 (Ishma'el), 33 (Benjamin). An Abü'l-Hasan Binyamin 
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(Benjamin) al-Barjiliini is attested in Arabic documents from Toledo, 1239-1302; 
obviously too early to be the one mentioned by Ibn Nahmias, but possibly a 
relative (grandfather?); González Palencia, ed., Mozárabes 2: nos. 564, 572; 3: 
nos. 841, 913; and León Tello, Judíos de Toledo 2: no. 300. See also Bamberger, 
M. L., "Notizen zu R. Josef ben Josef ibn Nachmias,” Z.f.h.B. 3 (1898): 117-18; 
most of those are known from other sources, and there are also errors in tran- 
scription of names. 

The chronological part (Pt. 4, Chapter 18) of Isaac b. Joseph's astronomical trea- 
tise, Sefer yesod ‘olam (Berlin, 1777; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1970), 86b; (Berlin, 
1846—48, ed. Goldberg and Rosenkranz), Pt. 4, 35b; and the important text of 
that chapter, containing missing material, in Zacut, Abraham. Sefer ha-yiihasiyn 
(Cracow, 1581 ed. only, 163b). Israel is cited by Joseph Ibn Nahmias (who 
knew him personally) in his commentaries on Jeremiah and Proverbs. Note 
also his mention of a commentary on the divine "name" of 72 letters by Israel 
(Neubauer, A., "Literary Gleanings," J.Q.R. [o.s.] 5 [1893]: 712). He, probably, 
and not Isaac, is quoted by Samuel Zarza in his supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra 
(*Meqoór hayiym" in Margaliyot tovah, 45b), although since the discussion is on 
numbers it could possibly be Isaac. The commentary on Job is noted in Neu- 
bauer, Catalogue, who conjectured that the author was the grandfather of Isaac b. 
Solomon, author of the commentary on Avot; however, that is disproved by the 
fact that he cites Joseph (correctly Yosiy) Ibn Crispin ha-Kohén, who was a rabbi 
in Toledo who served as a member of a beyt diyn (rabbinical court) with Asher b 
Yehiél; see Enelow, in his introduction to Israel b. Joseph Alnaqawa (erroneously 
catalogued by libraries as Al-Nakawa), Menorat ha-ma’dr (N.Y., 1929—32; photo 
rpt. Jerusalem, 1972) 4 (pt. 3), Eng. intro. 29. For Ibn Crisp, see Asher b. Yehiél, 
She'elot 55.10b (ed. Yudlov, 241). 

Renan (Neubauer), Écrivains jui, s, 364. This certainly should be published. Mor- 
dechai A. Friedman published the text and translation of a fragment from a 
section of an alleged commentary by Ibn Zerah, M., “Menahém ben Aaron Ibn 
Zemah’s [sic] Anti-Polygyny Torah Commentary from the Geniza,” in Marc 
Zvi Brettler and Michael Fishbane, eds., Minhah le-Nahum: Biblical and Other 
Studies Presented to Nahum M. Sarna (Sheffield, 1993), 103-16 (text 113-16). This 
excerpt is apparently taken from Ibn Zerah’s legal compendium Sédah la-derekh 
(there is no question as to the identity of the author, mistakenly in the title of 
the article, as Friedman gave correct biographical information on him and in- 
deed has now corrected the title in the online post of the article: https://www. 
academia.edu/17639083/Menahem_ben_Aaron_Ibn_Zemahs_Zerahs_Anti- 
polygyny_Torah_Commentary_from_the_Geniza_1993). 

Neubauer, Catalogue 1: no. 201. The introduction is quoted by Gross, “Rashiy 
u-masoret liymüd ha-Torah," 40. Samuel quotes his (unpublished) book 
“Shabatot ha-Shém.” He was also apparently the author of a commentary on 
the Haggadah, “Va-yagéd Shemuel," in Shemuel Ibn Shashon, ed., Haggadah shel 
Pesah 'im peyrüsh kos Eliyahu (Jerusalem, 1998). The chief commentary there 
is attributed to Elijah Ben Harosh (nineteenth century). Samuel’s other teacher 
was his relative Isaac, possibly Isaac b. David who like Samuel was killed in the 
riots of 1391 (see Zacut, Yithasiyn, 225a and see 1342). 

A manuscript of this commentary is in the J.T.S. library (MS Lutzki 1058) and 
should be edited. (Joseph is erroneously catalogued by libraries as "Ibn Shoshan" 
or even “Yosef Ben-Shoshan.") He was the author of a commentary on Avot (see 
Bibliography). 

Almanzi-Luzzatto, Avney zikarón (see Sources), 55—56, no. 55 (tombstone 
inscription). 
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See Neubauer, A. “La famille Khalas,” in R.E.J. 5 (1882): 48, 49. Khalas (hardly 
“Klatz,” as in Lawee, “Reception of Rashi’s Commentary,” 42, who gives no 
details) mentioned him in his own supercommentary on Rashi on the Torah, 
Mesiyah "ilmiym (Jerusalem, 1986; and according to a new manuscript, Petah- 
Tikveh, 2001), which he wrote in North Africa. For some unknown reason, li- 
braries catalogue the author's name as "Judah b. Abraham" (Khalaz), even though 
the title page has (correctly) Judah b. Solomon. On Khalas see also Havlin, “Le- 
toldot mishpahat Alkhalas [sic] ; Gross, “R. Yehudah Khalaz in Tlemcen” and 
on his supercommentary Gross, "Rashiy u-masoret liymud ha-Torah," 47—49. 
Nevertheless, the Ibn Süsan dynasty lasted for centuries, and this Abraham b. 
Ziza may have been another person. Incidentally, Abraham Ibn Süsan is one of 
those not mentioned by Gross, "Rashiy" (nor by Lawee, who appears to have 
borrowed most of his information from Gross). Much of Lawee's article deals 
with polemic, Christian and Jewish, and not even in Spain; names are constantly 
misspelled. Only on 49 does he finally get to the announced theme of his article, 
the explanation of the statement that Adam had intercourse with every animal. 
A subsequent article by him, “From Sepharad [sic] to Ashkenaz: A Case Study 
in the Rashi Supercommentary Tradition," AJS Review 30 (2006): 393—425, is 
a virtual rehash of the first; he revisited the same content in "The Reception 
of Rashi's Commentary on the Torah in Spain: The Case of Adam's Mating 
with the Animals," J.Q.R. 97 (2007): 33—66, with all the same errors, including 
a reference to Abraham “Bokhrat” (Abraham b. Solomon ha-Lévy Bakrat or 
Bukarat, who in fact wrote his supercommentary in Tunisia). There remains to 
be done a thorough and accurate study of the reception of Rashi, both his biblical 
and more importantly his talmudic commentary, in Spain (see some important 
details in my Conversos, index Rashi). It is disappointing that in the latest massive 
tome on Rashi, Sed-Rajna, Gabrielle, ed. Rashi, 1040-1990. Hommage a Ephraim 
E. Urbach (Paris, 1993) there is not a single article which discusses the recep- 
tion of Rashi in Spain. It has been demonstrated that the text of his talmudic 
commentary as we have it differs greatly from manuscript and other citations in 
the Spanish tradition prior to printing (see, for example, Jeremiah Malahi [7], 
“Nusah peyrush Rashiy le-talmud ha-bavliy be-sifrey Sefarad ha-rishoniym,” 
Shanaton ha-mishpat ha-'ivriy 18-19 [1992-94]: 251—64; “Mova’ot mi-peyrushey 
Rashiy le-masekhet Berakhot be-sifrey ha-rishoniym," Sha'anan 6 [2000]: 67— 
84; etc.). Similarly, citations in Spanish biblical commentaries should be closely 
examined, particularly where there are manuscript sources. 

Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, 112, no. 239.10. Avney ha-shoham, ed. Chamiel 
(Jerusalem, 1954; rpt. 1962). The editor was unaware of the manuscript of the 
commentary, and Steinschneider was apparently unaware that he was the author 
of Avney ha-shoham. 

He was not, of course, from France or Germany, as Zunz apparently thought (cf. 
St., C.B. 5543); however, in Zur Geschichte und Literatur, 102, Zunz did not say 
this. Renan (Neubauer), Rabbins francais, 443, thought that he was from France. 
Jacob’s commentary, Imrey nó'am, was published several times: Constantino- 
ple, 1539; Cremona, 1565; Cracow, 1598; in (Bible. Pentateuch) Qohelet Mosheh 
(Amsterdam, 1724—28) and, separately, Jerusalem, 1970. I cite the last edition. 
The only other scholar to mention him at all was A. Marmorstein, "Die Su- 
perkommentare zu Raschis Pentateuchkommentar,” Z.f.hi. B. 11 (1907): 188, no. 
2; however, his commentary can hardly be described as a “supercommentary” 
on Rashi. 

On Gen. 49.4 (ed. cited, 37, where the editor noted that the explanation cited in 
the name of Ibn ‘Ezra, “these are two words,” is not found in his commentary; 
however, this is not correct, since in the "regular" recension there he indeed says 
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“as if he had said ‘alah me-'alay," and apparently it is to this that Jacob referred). 
He also quotes Ibn ‘Ezra on Ex. 13.12, 22.17; Lev. 16.8 (ed. cited, 46, 61, 107). 
Jacob was also overlooked by Gross, “Rashiy u-masoret liymutid ha-Torah,” and 
by Lawee, “Reception of Rashi’s Commentary.” 

Yevamot 4a, and see the explanation of Epstein, Torah temiymah 4: 156 n. 118. 
See Bibliography: Sources, Judah b. Solomon. The translation of the text prom- 
ised by Goldstein never appeared (following others, he incorrectly transcribed 
the author’s name as “ibn Matkah”). See also Goldstein, “Citations of Judah ben 
Solomon” (again, without translation of the texts). 

Text, “Commentary,” ed. Goldstein, 206, lines 1-20; 209, lines 115-20, also 
210. See index here on “golem.” 

Langermann, “Cosmology and Cosmogony in Doresh Reshumoth. The 
Doresh reshiimót is cited by Bahya b. Asher in his lengthy discussion of the Ten 
Commandments (Biyür 2: 305), and also by Jacob b. Asher, Tür, “Orah hayiym" 
no. 118. 

More so than Langermann perhaps realized; for instance, his emphasis on Je- 
rusalem as “point of contact between the celestial and terrestrial realms” (208), 
and especially the “three worlds" (309; see Roth, “Two Notes on Ibn 'Ezra"); 
see further on Jerusalem in the thought of the anonymous commentator, 219 
ff. Good as the article is, there are other topics that could have benefitted from 
further consideration of sources, such as the discussion of light (309 f£), where 
Ibn Gabirol, particularly, as well as Judah ha-Lévy and perhaps even Isaac Ibn 
Latif as sources should be investigated (to be sure, Ibn Gabirol is mentioned 
casually in the article). See also Langermann, T., "A Citation from Saadia's Long 
Commentary to Genesis, in Hebrew Translation," Aleph 4 (2004): 293—297; text 
of the citation in this work. 

See Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, 145 (Bodl. MS. Mich. 280; Neubauer, Cata- 
logue 1: no. 346; microfilm in the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts, 
no. F17265). He is not mentioned in Eisen, Book of Job in Medieval Jewish Philos- 
ophy. Another manuscript contains his commentaries, probably philosophical, 
on the Shema', the Tetragrammaton and other matters (MS. Mich. 295; film no. 
F17165). 

See Japhet, "The Lovers’ ‘Way’” (chiefly on literary aspects); and in more detail 
Alfonso, “Comentario anónimo,” with text (45—55) of several chapters; see also 
her “Glosas romances (le‘azim) en hebreo en dos comentarios medievales...," 
with translation of the commentaries on Proverbs and Song of Songs. Alfonso 
has edited the text on Proverbs, “In Between Cultures.” The fact that the com- 
mentary explains terms by their Arabic meaning, as well as cites the commen- 
tary of Ibn Bil'am (49, Chapter 2) argues against either Catalonia or Provence; 
yet there are frequent Provencal glosses in the commentary. Barco, “Estudio 
lingüístico de glosas romances," suggests Toledo as the place of writing, since 
there are alleged Toledan dialectic glosses. This does not explain the Provençal 
glosses, however. 

Renan (Neubauer), Rabbins français, 706; cf. Gross, G.J., 104. His grammatical 
work was edited by Valle Rodríguez, Carlos del. "Nova et vetera in grammat- 
icae hebraicae-historia (III): la gramática hebrea de Segovia, Aggudat ha-Ezob 
de Meshullam Ha-Ezobi," Helmantica 54 (2003): 191—205. 

MS. Vat. ebr. 59; Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 52 (the date is erro- 
neously transcribed); there are several other manuscripts. Excerpts of it have 
been published; see my Dictionary, 117, no. 40a (an error in printing should 
be corrected: Yashan be-qanqan hadash). See also Olmo Lete, “Salomón Alco(n) 
stantín(f) y su comentario Sefer megaleh 'amuqot," with facsimile and translation 
of the introduction. 
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St., H.U., 686. Samuel Zarza in his supercommentary on Ibn ‘Ezra cited com- 
mentaries on the Torah by Joseph Ibn Waqār and Solomon Ibn Ya'ish ("Meqor 
hayiym,” in Ibn ‘Ezra, Margaliyot fovah, 1132). Both commentaries were trans- 
lated for Zarza by Jacob b. Solomon Ibn al-Fandari. Ibn Ya'ish was also cited 
by Joseph Ibn Nahmias in his commentary on Avot 1.2. Neubauer, A. “Literary 
Gleanings,” J.Q. R. (0.s.) 5 (1892—93): 709, mentioned that in the list of Hebrew 
manuscripts owned by “the famous Cardinal Grimani" was a commentary on 
Avot by “ben Ya'ish." He is not to be confused with Solomon b. Abraham Ibn 
Ya‘ish, a renowned physician in Seville. The “famous Cardinal Grimani" was 
Cardinal Domenico Grimani (d. 1524); see on his library Tamani, Giuliano. “La 
Bibliothéque hébraique du Cardinal Domenico Grimani," in Georges Vajda, 
ed., Actes du XXIXe Congrès international des orientalistes. Études hébraiques (Paris, 
1975), 10—45; and “I libri ebraici del cardinal Domenico Grimani,” Annali di Ca’ 
Foscari 34 (1995): 5-52. 

MS. Dresden Landesbibliothek Eb 399; see Roth, Hebrüische Handschriften, 32. 
According to the tombstone inscription of Isaac (Almanzi and Luzzatto, Avney 
zikaron, 40—41, no. 38), he was a great rabbi who engaged constantly in study of 
the Torah, “who judged in righteousness the poor and showed no favoritism to 
the great” (important, or wealthy, people). He died in 1365. The commentary 
cites things he “heard” from the aforementioned Dan Ashkenaziy (see Chapter 4, 
n. 270), but given the date it is impossible that he actually heard these; instead, 
he copied from another source (perhaps Bahya). Victor Aptowitzer was of the 
opinion that the manuscript is a copy of the commentary erroneously attributed 
to Asher b. Yehiel ("Le commentaire du Pentateuque attribuée 4 R. Ascher 
b. Yehiel,” R.E.J. 51 [1902]: 84—85). One of the reasons that the commentary 
cannot possibly be by Asher is that it cites the Zohar (f. 44b; Liber, 74), a later 
forgery. Liber, M. "Le commentaire du pentateuque attribué a R. Ascher b. 
Yehiel," R.E.J. 54 (1906): 64—101 was certain that the author, not merely the 
copyist, of the commentary was Isaac and that it was written in Spain. 

See Baer, Die Juden 2: 142—44 for a list of official documents with his signature. 
He was still the official scribe for Pedro I in 1351—52, and signed a document 
of that king granting various privileges to Murcia (León Tello, Judíos de Toledo 
2: 132, no. 487). He is also mentioned in the responsa of Judah b. Asher of To- 
ledo (no. 77). See the description of the tombstone, with facsimile reproduction 
and transcription and translation of the inscriptions, by Zelson, Louis G. “The 
Tombstone of Moses Ibn Zardil” (as he conjectured the reading to be), J.Q.R. 
19 (1928—29): 145—50. For all of his obvious learning, the author was unaware 
of the reference in Judah b. Asher. His suggestion that he was the same as the 
person named in a manuscript copied in Toledo in 1307 (with the name of 
the patron later replaced by a certain Moses b. Joseph) is mere conjecture. The 
tombstone today is prominently displayed in the so-called “Sefardic museum" 
of Toledo, the synagogue formerly known as the “El Transito" church. The 
tombstone and its inscription have often been photographically reproduced. 

He is cited by Joseph Ibn Nahmias in his commentary on Jeremiah (photo rpt. 
Ibn Nahmias, Peyrüshey, 16), which is certainly the commentary wrongly attrib- 
uted to Joseph Qimhi in a manuscript in Karlsruhe mentioned by L. Dukes in 
Otsar (Osar) nehmad 2 (1857): 75-76 (Dukes there said that obviously this is not 
the commentary of Joseph Qimhi). 

See Neubauer, Catalogue, nos. 286, 1647.1. Unfortunately, these have not been 
examined by modern scholars. On his apparent residency in Buitrago, see Baer, 
Die Juden 2: 282, bottom. 

Neubauer and Driver, Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah 1: 95-108 (text); 2: 99-114 


(tr.). 
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See “The Book of Zohar and Exegetical Spirituality” in Fishbane, Exegetical Im- 
agination, which analyzes in detail a few examples but in fact sheds little light on 
the overall exegetical approach; the same is true of the article of Segal, E. “The 
Exegetical Craft of the ‘Zohar’,” AJS Review 17 (1992): 31-49, which rhapso- 
dizes about the creativity of the approach, based on three (!) examples; and even 
more Idel, Moshe. “The Zohar as Exegesis,” in Steven T. Katz, ed., Mysticism 
and Sacred Scripture (Oxford, 2000), 87-100, which while giving a few examples 
of some of the more outrageous statements sheds no light on actual exegesis in 
the Zohar (Fishbane’s above-cited chapter is reprinted in this collection, 101-17). 
Idel’s brief remarks on the Zohar (462—64) in his superficial discussion of “kab- 
balistic” exegesis in Sebo, Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 1/2: 456—66, add little. 
See instead the careful study by Bacher, “L’Exégese biblique dans le Zohar” (not 
mentioned by any of the aforementioned authors). Wolfson, “Left Contained in 
the Right: A Study in Zoharic Hermeneutics,” is an important article dealing 
with the conflict of evil and good as interpreted in the Zohar but it really has 
little to do with exegesis; he also did not mention Bacher. Kalman, Jason. “With 
Friends Like These: Turning Points in the Jewish Exegesis of the Biblical Book 
of Job" (dissertation, Montreal, McGill University, 2005), 170—221, analyzes in 
detail references to Job in the Zohar. Unfortunately, the thesis is less satisfactory 
in dealing (in a few short remarks) with some, only, of the medieval commenta- 
tors on Job. 

A Halilla family was found in Oña (a lovely town N.E. of Burgos), and an- 
other in Briviesca — including a Mosse (Moses), in the early fifteenth century 
(Baer, Die Juden 2: 256). Manuscripts (sixteenth century) of the commentary 
on Song of Songs are found in the Vatican (Vatican — Biblioteca Apostolica 
ebr. 69, 70, 71); in Milan (Ambrosiana O 78 Sup); in Paris B.N. hèb. 269 and 
in the Escorial: Lacave Riaño, José Luis. “Manuscritos hebreos de la Biblioteca 
de Escorial no catalogados," Sefarad 37 (1977): 295. See Steinschneider, Cat. 
Munich, 47, no. 71 (not mentioned by Lacave), who says that the title ofthe work 
is not “Tapūhy zahav" (“apples of gold"), as others have said, and describes it asa 
“philosophical-allegorical” commentary, and also quotes the introduction. On 
Song of Songs and Ruth: Montefiore Library no. 39 (Hirschfeld, Catalogue, 8). 
On Ruth, together with Esther, also in Wien-Oesterreichische Nationalbibli- 
othek Cod hebr. 178 (Schwartz, Die hebräischen Handschriften, no. 34). See also 
Walfish, Esther in Medieval Garb, 114, 215—16, 288. 

Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, 131, no. 267. 

See Eisen (who incorrectly identified him as Spanish), Book of Job in Medieval 
Jewish Philosophy, 108 ff. See the brief anonymous note on Arundi in E J.?, where 
the guess that he originated from Ronda, near Málaga, is unlikely. 

Conference papers of uneven quality have been published under the title The 
Hebrew Bible in Fifteenth- Century Spain (see Bibliography). Only one ofthe papers 
deals, ostensibly, with fifteenth-century exegesis, Kozodoy, “Messianic Inter- 
pretation of the Song of Songs in Late-Medieval Iberia,” 117—47; although the 
majority of the paper deals with midrashic and talmudic sources, the early Mus- 
lim period (including poetry) and medieval Europe before finally devoting a 
few pages to only two or three of the fifteenth-century writers, about whom 
nothing new is said. One other paper concerns Abravanel, who of course did not 
write in Spain and therefore is of no relevance. Other papers, however interest- 
ing, are on tangential matters of art, conversos and liturgy. Kozodoy is not alone 
in confusing sermons with biblical exegesis. So Saperstein, Marc. “The Method 
of Doubts: Problematizing the Bible in Late Medieval Jewish Exegesis,” in J. D. 
McAuliffe, et al., With Reverence for the Word, 133-56, which, with the exception 
of "Abarbanel" (sic), deals entirely with sermons instead of commentary as such. 
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See Bibliography: Sources, Joseph b. David, Peyrūsh. On the identity of the au- 
thor, see Yisrael Ta-Shma, ha-Sifrūt ha-parshaniyt le-Talmüd, 90—91. 

See Baer, Die Juden 2: 340. Thus, I maintain the spelling ‘Arama, although in 
Hebrew it is spelled with a final -h (Israeli writers always omit this anyway). The 
family name, as we know also from a signature of his brother, was actually Ibn 
‘Aramah. 

Salonica, 1522, and published frequently thereafter. The most important edition 
is Pressburg, 1849 (5 vols.; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1960), with extensive commen- 
tary by Chaim Josef Pollak. There is a condensed English translation, Aqaydat 
[sic] Yitzchaq [sic], tr. E. Munk (Jerusalem, 1986.; photo rpt. Jerusalem, N.Y., 
2001), 2 vols. A fifteenth-century manuscript (Escorial G-IV-14) contains what 
purports to be a commentary on the Torah by ‘Arama, which probably is sim- 
ply excerpted from his work; the same is probably true of the commentary on 
Ecclesiastes there (cf. Llamas, "Manuscriptos hebreos de la Real Biblioteca de 
El Escorial" 1: 41—43); of course he actually did compose a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes (see my Dictionary, 137—38 for editions), but apparently not as in this 
manuscript. There are other manuscripts that claim to be his commentaries on 
various biblical books, which probably are also excerpts of his main work (see 
Nitai Shinan, "Spanish Manuscripts of Works by Fifteenth Century Spanish 
Authors," Hispania Judaica Bulletin 9 (2013): 3360—61) “Spanish” there means 
Jewish, and "Spanish writing" means Sefardic script; there are many more 
manuscripts by such authors than described in the article, which considers only 
‘Arama and Albo. Nevertheless, the Escorial manuscript, unknown to all who 
have written about him, should be examined carefully. There are only a few 
insignificant studies of the author and his work: Heller-Wilensky, R’ Yishaq ‘Ar- 
amah u-mishnato, her dissertation done under the direction of Harry A. Wolfson, 
and thus an attempt to relate *'Arama's ideas to those of Philo (according to Wolf- 
son, the "source" for virtually all medieval Jewish philosophy; see also the article 
cited in the following note); Pearl, Medieval Jewish Mind, a popularized presenta- 
tion; and Septimus, “Yitzhaq Arama and Aristotle’s Ethics." See also Kellner, 
"Gersonides and His Cultured Despisers, Arama and Abravanel.” Baer (History 
2: 253) explained ‘Arama’s frequent references to Aristotle's Ethics as being part 
of "common practice" to compare laws of the Torah with "natural law" and to 
prefer the latter to the traditional commandments (!): “[the] Ethics, they asserted, 
was sufficient." As Septimus (article cited, 1* n. 2) observed with considerable 
understatement, this charge is not “well documented.” Indeed, it is completely 
false, including the claim about natural law. The only biblical commentator who 
to some extent emphasized Aristotle’s Ethics (more, Aristotelian logic) was the 
aforementioned (Chapter 4) Ibn Kaspiy. Septimus, 5*-6*, rightly criticizes those 
(Heller-Wilensky, S. Regev) who thought to find qabalistic influences in 'Ar- 
ama, but inexplicably claimed that he “was a passionate and powerful [?] critic 
of Aristotelian rationalism” (1*; but see 7* n. 23). In fact, ‘Arama was strongly 
influenced by philosophy, albeit at second hand. On his rejection (perhaps too 
strong) of rationalism, see Diamond, “Isaac Arama’s Nightmare: Closing the 
Philosophical Exegetical Chapter Maimonides Opened.” 

Heller-Wilensky, “Isaac Arama on the Creation and Structure of the World,” 
131. Isaac’s commentary on Esther was published only once (Constantinople, 
1518; apparently the only copy is at the Paris Bibliothéque Mazarine); that com- 
mentary (unless this is also by his son) was reprinted with text of Esther (Zolkiev, 
1765). The commentaries reprinted in Bible. O.T. Hebrew. Esther (Jerusalem, 
1990, 1996, 2004) are, in fact, by his son (written in Salonica or Naples); see 
further (and on manuscripts) Walfish, Esther in Medieval Garb, 226, and excerpts, 
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68—74. Additions to the commentary on Ruth, ed. M.B. Lerner, were published 
in Sefer zikaron le-Shemuel Kalman Mirsky (Samuel K. Mirsky memorial volume 
[N.Y., 1971]), 103-23. 

Constantinople (?), 1565 (?); Leipzig, 1858—59, with notes (photo rpt., Jerusalem, 
1967). The name Avshalóm (in the Bible, the son of David, of course) is otherwise 
unknown to me as a Jewish name in Spain. 

He was also the author of important sermons, “‘Eyn lia-q0re;" the complete text of 
which remains unedited. MS. Parma 2211 contains (ff. 48r—59r) his commentary 
on Lamentations; see Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 137, no. 685. The 
manuscript was completed in Medina del Campo (Spain) in 1440. On his other 
works, see my Dictionary, 388—90. He is not to be confused with (alleged) Joseph 
b. Shém Tov “Yeshti‘ah” who was the apparent author of a collection of excerpts 
of biblical commentaries and sermons, including a commentary on the entire 
Torah and one nearly complete on Song of Songs, found in Vat. MS. ebr. 65 
(Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 45—46) and MS. ebr. 445 (ibid., 
391-92). In fact, this is the pseudonym of Joseph b. Shém Tov Vecinho (Vizinho), 
who converted in 1497 and lived in Portugal as Diego Mendes; he was a student 
of Abraham Zacut before his conversion (see my Dictionary, 734, no. 414). 

On Nahmanides, first published with the “Rabbinical” Bible, s.l. [Constantino- 
ple], 1525; photo rpt. of Aboab's commentary only, Brooklyn, N.Y., [1992:]; 
and in some later editions of the Pentateuch with commentaries, the most recent 
being Lvov (Lemberg), 1858. This commentary has sometimes been charac- 
terized, obviously by those who have not actually read it, as dealing with the 
“polemical” statements in Nahmanides, which it does not. His supercommen- 
tary on Rashi is cited in Aboab, Nehar Piyshon (Zolkiew, 1806), 2a. Interestingly, 
a manuscript of the commentary of Nahmanides was copied at the yeshivah of 
Aboab by Joshua ha-Kohén and two other scribes in 1467 (Richler and Beit- 
Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 114, no. 596, Parma MS. 2372); it is tempting to think 
that this manuscript was used by Aboab for his supercommentary. On the Aboab 
family, see the articles in Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish Civilization. 

Peyrüsh megiylat Eykhah (Salonica, 1595; Jerusalem, 1903 [?]). Apparently neither 
edition is available in U.S. libraries. 

Marx, Alexander. Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (N.Y., 1944), 85 (text), 89 
(tr). This is a confusion, apparently, of Ávila and Medina del Campo; no yes- 
hivah is known to have existed in the former city, whereas Joseph ‘Uziel taught 
in the latter. Where or when the author lived (even if in Spain) is uncertain. On 
Samuel Almosnino, see Conforte, Qore ha-dorot, f. 34a (bottom). A probable 
ancestor, Mahir Almosnino, was a rabbi and scribe of Jaca (northern Aragón) in 
1339; see Riera i Sans, Els poders públics i les sinagogues segles XII-XV, 309—10, no. 
104. According to Marx, Studies in Jewish History, 89, Samuel went directly from 
Spain to Turkey in 1492. His Peshatiym on the Prophets was published with the 
commentary of David Ibn Hin, Liqütey shoshaniym (Venice, 1602), and again in 
the famous Amsterdam Bible of 1724—27. The commentaries of Jacob Canizal, 
together with those of Samuel Almosnino, Abu'l-Rabt and others, were pub- 
lished as Peyrüshiym le-Rashiy (Constantinople, 1525; photo rpt. [Brooklyn:], 
1990); cf. Steinschneider, C.B., nos. 5515.1 and 7001.1 (if St. was correct, as he 
usually was, that a manuscript dated 1446 exists, or did exist, of this collection, 
then one or more of those authors wrote in Spain). Canizal's commentary has 
also been reprinted with that of Moses Albelda: Peyriish le-feyriish Rashiy (Petah 
Tikva, 1998). A "defective" manuscript of the commentary is found at Cam- 
bridge; see Reif, Hebrew manuscripts at Cambridge University Library, 107, where it 
is said to be a more complete copy than the published version. 
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103 Only the polemical section on Isaiah 53, ed. and tr. Neubauer and Driver, 
Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah 1: 202-16 (Eng. tr); 2: 183-93 (text). Scholars 
have ignored this, as they have generally ignored all the commentaries in that 
collection. It should be mentioned that there are several errors in the English 
and Hebrew introductions of that collection, as well as some omissions. I call 
attention especially to “David de Rocca Martino” (Eng. intro. 1: xii; Heb. intro: 
2: xiii); in fact, David de Roquemartine of France and Provence, who lived long 
before Abravanel. See Renan (Neubauer), Ecrivains juifs, 314 ff. 

104 So, not "Shueib" nor “Shuaib”; the name means “help, aid” in Arabic and in 
fact is the name of a prophet in the Qur'àn, in spite of which it is constantly 
erroneously transcribed by modern authors. Joel is mentioned by none of the 
medieval chroniclers, but see the seventeenth-century chronicler Conforte, 
Qore ha-dorot, 28a. 

105 Nothing remains of these other than citations in other writers. His commen- 
tary on the Torah, apparently, is cited by Moses Almosnino (1516-1579), an 
important rabbi in Salonica and author of several works, Me’amés koah, 50b, 57a 
(specifically stated as from his commentary), 129b, 188b, 194a. 

106 Psalms: Nora tehilot (Salonica, 1568—69; photo rpt. Brooklyn, 1993). Lamenta- 
tions: Qol bokhiym (Salonica, 1521) and other eds. (see my Dictionary, 392). Song 
of Songs: in Bible, Shiyr ha-shiyriym (Sabbioneta, 1558, 1559; Prague, 1611), with 
the commentary of Abraham b. Isaac ha-Lévy. This is actually excerpted from 
the sermons of Joshua; see S. Abramson's introduction to Joshua Ibn Shü'ayb, 
Derashot, 41—43. On the other works mentioned, see Bibliography. 

107 Parma MS. 3120 (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 129, no. 660; who 
note manuscripts in other libraries). This surely deserves study, if not publica- 
tion. Jane Gerber claims that an Isaac Dondon was one of the prominent and 
"ambitious" members of the Jewish community of Fez (Jewish Society in Fez 
1450—1700 [Leiden, 1980], 99; she gives no source or even a date). However, the 
article “Istanbul” in E.J.^ states simply that he was among those who settled in 
the city between 1492 and 1520 — again, with no source. 

108 Because he wrote in Portugal, and elsewhere, he is not discussed here in detail. 
The commentary on Song of Songs should be edited. The introduction only is 
discussed briefly by Rosenberg, “Parshanut ha-fiylosofiyt le-Shiyr ha-shiyriym," 
146—47, with no biographical information, nor was he aware that the commen- 
tary was already analyzed by Salfeld, Hohelied Salomo’s, 118-21, with references 
to earlier authorities (and see there, 163—64, excerpt from the introduction); 
in general, Rosenberg seems not to have known of that book. Hayün men- 
tions the commentaries of Sa‘adyah, Rashi, Levy b. Gérshon (“Gersonides”’), Ibn 
*Ezra and *Ezra (of Gerona). Excerpts of his commentary on the Prophets are in 
Eliezer b. Menahém Markbreit, ed. Liyqutey Man (Amsterdam, 1764); on Eze- 
kiel, ed. Zipor (Jerusalem, 2006), 2 vols.; on Jonah, ed. Zipor in Qovets [Qoves] 
‘al-Yad (n.s.)18 (28) (2005): 289—313; commentary on Obadiah, ed. Zipor, in 
Shenaton le-héger ha-miqra ve-ha-mizrah ha-qadiim 17 (2007): 309—27; on Micah, 
ed. Zipor in Sinai 139 (2007): 3—29; on Psalms (Salonica, 1522; with comm. of 
David Qimhi, photo rpt. Brooklyn, 1999; on Psalms, ed. from manuscript, Je- 
rusalem, 2016) on Esther (Lakewood, N.J., 2000). His commentary on Esther is 
adequately dealt with by Walfish, Esther in Medieval Garb; note that the text had 
not yet been published when he wrote that book. 

109 So by Judah Ratzaby, although with some doubt. The matter seems to have 
been decided, that he was from Yemen, by Schlossberg, E. "Peyrüsho shel R? 
Avraham ben Shelomoh le-sefer Yoël,” in Aharon Ben-David and Isaac Sluka, 
eds., Mehqariym bi-Ishon [hardly “ba-lashon,” as catalogued by libraries] ha-' ivriyt 
u-be-mada'ey ha-yehadüt (Jerusalem, 1981), 209—30. 


Chapter 6 


Bible texts in Spain 


Manuscripts, editions and translations 


As noted in Chapter 1, the “Hebrew Bible” is divided into three sections, 
Torah (the Pentateuch), Neviyiym (the Prophets) and Ketüviym (Writings, in- 
cluding the Scrolls and historical books), hence the acronym TaNaKh. There 
are strict rules as to how the Torah scroll, particularly, should be written; it 
should only be written on the scraped hide of an animal permitted for food, 
and there are guidelines as to which kind of ink and pen are to be used and 
how the letters are to be written.! The same stringent rules apply to the 
writing of the scroll of Esther, for use in the synagogue, and mezüzot and 
tefillin. Traditionally, and sometimes also in medieval Spain, the other parts 
of the Bible were also written on scrolls, particularly for use in reading in the 
synagogue, but the rules were relaxed with regard to the preparation of these 
(which indeed do not now need to be written on scrolls at all). Although 
every Jewish adult male 1s obligated to write a Torah scroll, in fact, this duty 
is usually delegated to a trained scribe,? and rarely could individual Jews ac- 
tually afford to have such a scroll written for their own personal use. 

In addition to the special preparation of hides, there are laws about the 
preparation of ink to be used. Moses b. Maimon (“Maimonides”) wrote that 
the ink must be strong enough to adhere fairly permanently to the scroll, and 
it must not contain qalqantum (Gr. kalkanthum; vitriol, called blue vitriol ink), 
which is not the same as qomus, the ink made from the rust of iron (such kind 
ofink was used for writing some ordinary manuscripts).? 

Abraham b. Natan of Lunel (ca. 1155-1215), who lived in Toledo, wrote 
that everywhere the ink used for writing Torah scrolls, etc. was made from 
vitriol, or an ink of locusts (the vernacular word he uses, which I was unable 
to find in any language, and is probably derived from Lat. atramentum, which 
is the same as vitriol). He also mentioned about the custom of the Jews of 
France who purchased ink from Christians who made it from large thorns 
boiled in wine and vinegar and then placed it in a parchment skin to dry. 
He explained at length how the parchment for Torah scrolls was prepared in 
Toledo.* 

At some point in the early medieval period, the Jews adopted the Muslim 
and Christian custom of binding books into codex form (these never replaced 
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biblical scrolls in the synagogue, of course; see below on that prohibition). 
Codices were made of cut and folded leaves, first of papyrus and later either 
of parchment or paper, and were always lined when used (by Jewish scribes) 
for writing biblical texts, and sewn together and bound in boards or covers 
of animal hides or of metal. Sheriyra Gaon (tenth century) described in detail 
the making of parchment. 

Paper was introduced to the Muslims from China by way of Samarqand 
in the eighth century and was being produced in Muslim Spain at least by 
the eleventh century. Paper made in Spain was generally highly regarded, 
particularly from the workshops of Jtiva (in Valencia), which was not con- 
quered by the Christians until 1252, and thus it was not until 1256 that paper 
became used in northern Christian Spain.Ó Yet paper was still relatively un- 
usual among the Jews in Aragón-Catalonia in the thirteenth century, when 
Solomon Ibn Adret (ca. 1233-1310) described a codex written on paper and 
had to explain that each folio consisted of a leaf (yad, which means “portion’), 
and described one folio of a book, "that is two leaves." 

Paper was often as expensive as parchment, if not more so, and this explains 
the prevalence of parchment for the writing of codices, even those owned by 
people of ordinary means. By the end of the thirteenth century, however, 
paper became cheaper as it was produced in mass quantities. The earliest 
dated Jewish codex on paper from Spain is a copy of Ibn Janah’s grammatical 
works (Judeo-Arabic) from Valencia, 1119.5 In some cases, we find people 
who owned both paper and parchment codices of the Bible. An example ofa 
relatively late (second half of the thirteenth century) Spanish codex on parch- 
ment is the (non-Jewish) *Holkham Bible"? 

A special “sanctity” (qediishah) attaches to a Torah scroll, which includes 
strict rules as to how it is to be kept and handled and other matters (see also 
below, “Responsa and Other Rabbinic Sources"). One is not allowed to sleep 
in a room which contains a Torah scroll unless it is completely covered, and 
there are other rules. Codices (and later printed copies), whether of the Pen- 
tateuch or the entire Bible, do not have this sanctity, but nevertheless are to 
be treated respectfully. Maimonides wrote that it 1s not permissible to open a 
bound codex of the Bible so that the Prophets or Writings open on top of the 
Pentateuch (which would lie underneath). The laws and customs regarding 
the treatment of biblical codices would make an interesting study. 

Since it 1s an obligation to read from the Torah on the Sabbath and hol- 
idays, and twice during the week, every place of worship (not necessarily a 
synagogue, this could include yeshivot and even private houses where prayers 
were held by a small group) theoretically had to have at least three Torah 
scrolls.!! In practice, given the high cost of such scrolls, we know that many 
had only one and some none at all, whereas important synagogues had nu- 
merous scrolls. Solomon Ibn Adret of Barcelona (ca. 1233-1310) ruled that 
funds donated for charity might be used for purchasing Torah scrolls for the 
synagogue, and so even the money specified for building a synagogue. Others 
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ruled that a Torah scroll might not be sold even to use the money for repair- 
ing (or enlarging) a synagogue.'* The completion of the writing of a new 
Torah scroll concluded with a community celebration. The scroll reading was 
publicly conducted at the synagogue, sometimes accompanied by the playing 
of musical instruments. 

In Muslim lands, and also in parts of Spain in the Christian period, Torah 
scrolls were kept in special wooden cases, sometimes overlaid with gold or 
silver, which were placed in the ark (a large decorated cabinet usually against 
the eastern wall) and when taken out for reading, stood upright on the read- 
ing desk. Torah scrolls were decorated with “crowns,” usually of silver, either 
atop the aforementioned case or on the top of the scrolls themselves. They of- 
ten were further adorned with a decorated cloth covering and a binding cloth 
which was tied around the scroll. If the scroll was kept in a case, such binding 
was not necessary. "^ Not all Torah scrolls in Spain were kept in such cases; in 
many synagogues, particularly in Christian Spain, the scrolls were covered in 
mantles and placed separately in the large ark, exactly as in "Ashkenazic" syn- 
agogues. Almost all such scrolls also were adorned with silver "crowns," or 
with riymóniym, finials on top of the rollers on which the Torah is wound.P 

The aforementioned Abraham b. Natan of Lunel, who lived in Toledo, 
mentioned the practice in Spain that one called to the reading of the Torah 
recites the blessing while holding it “in his hands and on his breast;" that is, 
apparently, he picks up the scroll in its container. 

In addition to the law that each adult male must write (or have written for 
him) a copy of the Torah, there was the requirement of the study. The Sefer 
ha-hiynükh (thirteenth century, Barcelona; educational work on the com- 
mandments) also asserts that the writing of an individual Torah scroll is a 
biblical commandment, and adds that for this one does not need to go to his 
neighbor in order to learn from his scroll and that this commandment applies 
even if he has inherited a scroll, “in order to increase the number of books 
among us" and so that books can be lent to those who do not have them." 

Eventually, the law was in fact reinterpreted to require the study of the 
Bible instead of writing a Torah scroll. Asher b. Yehiél (ca. 1250—1327) wrote 
that the individual obligation to write a Torah scroll no longer applied since 
these were written for community use and kept in the synagogue; instead, 
there is an obligation (biblical, according to him) for every adult male to 
make for his own use and study copies of the Bible and the Talmud. This is 
in direct contradiction to Maimonides, who said that the obligation to write 
a Torah scroll is a biblical commandment.'® 

As noted in Chapterl, many medieval Jews confined themselves to the 
reading of the weekly Torah portion with the commentary of Rashi. How- 
ever, this was not the case in Spain, where the study of the Bible meant 
the entire Bible. As we know from various sources, many “ordinary” Jews 
had codices of the whole Bible, and some had more than one copy. The 
aforementioned high cost of writing a Torah scroll did not normally apply 
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to codices, and individuals could afford to buy these from scribes or even 
write one themselves. An interesting example of an individual who copied 
for himself such a manuscript was one Samuel b. Abraham [b.] Natan who 
went to Cervera (in Catalonia) in 1299 to have a fracture of his leg healed and 
while there he spent his time copying a Bible, which took him nearly a year 
to complete.” There are still extant in libraries such biblical codices which 
the owner has noted that he wrote for himself. 

However, not only men were owners of biblical codices, but there were 
also records of women owners. For instance, in Cervera in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a certain woman who had moved there from Gerona left a Pentateuch 
in her will; as did Bella, who left 11 books, mostly biblical. A Jew in Zaragoza 
in 1429 inherited from his mother “half a Bible and some Torah [manu- 
scripts] and two other books, which are one of the prophets and the other 
the Talmud.” In Laredo, a woman became ill and instructed her husband to 
purchase with her money a Torah scroll and “crown” and donate these to the 
synagogue of Huesca (presumably her home town).?! 

Wills often reveal the ownership of biblical manuscripts or codices. The 
testament of an important Jew of Besalú (1370) includes a copy of the ear- 
lier prophets; the “law of Moses" Pentateuch), some paper and parchment 
commentaries (unfortunately not specified) on the Bible, “a book called 
Quetumim" (Ketüviym? probably the biblical “Writings”), Psalms, another 
Pentateuch and “Meguilla” (the book of Esther). Jews also left money for the 
purchase of Torah scrolls for synagogues.^ 

Nevertheless, many of the extant biblical codices are illuminated, some 
lavishly, and these were obviously expensive and highly treasured heirlooms 
(which perhaps explains their survival). Profiat Duran (Isaac b. Moses ha- 
Lévy, late fourteenth to early fifteenth century, Perpignan and perhaps Ma- 
jorca) sarcastically criticized those who owned such books for their own glory, 
thinking that “storing them in their treasure-chests is the same as preserving 
them in their minds," although he reluctantly admitted that they thereby 
leave a treasure to their children who may benefit from them.? 


Manuscripts in medieval Spain 


The importance of manuscripts was not just for the obligation of study, how- 
ever. Errors can creep into manuscripts, even with the most careful of scribes. 
It was therefore necessary to collate texts from reliable manuscripts. Text 
"criticism," i.e., comparing and collating manuscripts, began, according to 
tradition, with three Torah scrolls kept in the court of the Temple; in each of 
which different readings were found for three words, and the decision was to 
keep in each case the reading as it was found in two of the scrolls against that 
found in only one.?* 

Scholars in medieval Spain were especially careful to consult as many 
manuscripts as possible and went to great lengths to obtain ancient copies. 
As previously mentioned (Chapter 1), Menahém Ibn Sarüq referred to the 
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biblical codices, found in “all the cities of Spain,’ which had been carefully 
examined by scholars, and compared those to the codices in Tiberias. The 
famous grammarian Jonah Ibn Janah wrote that he relied upon corrected 
manuscripts of the Bible, “and there has come into my hands a [manuscript] 
of the Bible from Jerusalem and another Babylonian” (see Chapter 1, n. 92). 
The Jerusalem manuscript (“Codex Yerushalmiy") was later cited in masoretic 
notes when it differed from the “Codex Hileliy" (see below). 

Ibn ‘Ezra was particularly careful to compare various manuscripts, in- 
cluding those examined by the “masoretes” (or more correctly masorites) of 
Tiberias (see Chapter 1, n. 68). Elijah Levita, the famous Italian grammarian 
and exegete (b. 1468), wrote: “Séfer Ispamiyah [Ispania; Spain] is the general 
name for the Spanish [Hebrew] codices, for they are more correct than all 
other examples."?? Indeed, Spanish manuscripts were renowned outside of 
Spain, even in France in the early medieval period; for example, Samuel b. 
Meir (d. ca. 1160), grandson of Rashi, wrote that he found a correct reading 
“in all the [biblical] books of Spain" (on Deut. 18.11). Meir ha-Kohen (a stu- 
dent of the famous thirteenth-century rabbi Meir b. Barükh of Rothenburg), 
wrote that he had examined biblical manuscripts of Ispamiyah (Spain).”° It is 
not clear whether these statements are to be understood literally, in which 
case these scholars actually went to Spain to examine the manuscripts. 

Many individual rabbis and scholars either wrote or had written for them 
codices ofthe Bible. The most interesting example was Samuel Ibn Naghrillah 
(see Chapter 1 on him), who was secretary to the prime minister of Granada 
before becoming prime minister himself. Early in his career, around 1020, he 
wrote a Bible codex and finished it in 1028. According to the heading on one 
of his poems, he had been asked by a certain person (it is not known whether 
he was a scribe or a rabbi) to make this copy for him. In the poem, Samuel 
stressed that he had been very exacting in his copying. Apparently, the poet 
Todros b. Judah Abulafia purchased this same Torah scroll in Seville toward 
the end of the thirteenth century.” 

Joseph b. Solomon Ibn Sūsan (so, not “Shoshan,” etc.) was an important 
official and scholar in Toledo in the early thirteenth century. Abraham b. 
Natan of Lunel, who lived in Toledo and was Joseph’s son-in-law, wrote 
that carefully corrected versions of the Megiylot (“Scrolls:” Esther, Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations and Ecclesiastes) were written for Joseph.?? The 
famous rabbi Nisim b. Reuben Gerundiy (=of Gerona), who lived in Barce- 
lona, apparently wrote a Torah scroll for himself.?? Menahém b. Solomon 
“ha-Meiriy” (Montpellier [possibly] and Perpignan, 1249-1306) wrote a To- 
rah scroll which was still in use in the synagogue of Perpignan in the fifteenth 
century.?? 

Biblical manuscripts of particular importance, such as those carefully col- 
lated from presumably correct ancient masoretic texts (written in accord with 
the rules set down by the previously-mentioned “masoretes”), were of great 
value. Also, codices which were richly illuminated and extremely expensive 
were carefully preserved and handed down from generation to generation; 
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some were sold and passed through the hands of several owners and thus for- 
tunately have been preserved.?! In addition to the “important” manuscripts 
described below, there are a number of much less important ones in various 
collections. In many cases, there is insufficient detail to determine even the 
date, much less place of composition, or the names of scribes and the like.?? 


Important medieval Bibles?? 


The earliest extant Hebrew biblical manuscripts (codices) in the world date 
from the ninth and tenth centuries.?* Possibly one such manuscript, a Pen- 
tateuch codex, has survived from Spain (British Museum, now The British 
Library, MS. Or. 4445).?? It is a beautifully written manuscript, punctuated 
and with texts of the masorah (with some unique readings). There are many 
later medieval manuscripts of great importance and some of lesser impor- 
tance.?? In the nineteenth century, the famous scholar Harkavy found a Pen- 
tateuch manuscript in Cairo, which he identified possibly as “Babylonian” 
(Iraqi) but with additions at the end from a Spanish manuscript written in 
Gerona in 1188 by Meshülam b. Todros for [David] b. [Solomon]; the names 
were erased as was often the case when a manuscript was acquired by a new 
owner. 

While many biblical manuscripts, scrolls and codices were written in me- 
dieval Spain, only a few actually are found in Spain today. There are appar- 
ently only three medieval Torah scrolls (not codices) extant in Spain, one in 
the museum at Tarragona, one that belonged to the Jewish community of 
Vitoria (Navarre) and a Torah scroll at Madrid; in addition, there are some 
fragments in Spain. There are also three Spanish scrolls at Parma, Italy and 
(possibly) some at the British Library.’ The earliest known extant Span- 
ish Torah scroll (described as “late thirteenth century," more probably four- 
teenth century) is described in a Sotheby's auction catalog; hopefully, it will 
have been purchased by a major library and not a private collector.?? 

As may be seen in the Appendix, the majority of extant biblical manu- 
scripts were produced in Portugal (not only Lisbon), followed by Toledo. 
What is surprising is that these came from several small communities. The 
combination of the Expulsion, when most manuscripts were taken with their 
owners to other lands and have since been lost, and the zeal of the Inquisi- 
tion in confiscating and usually destroying Hebrew books or manuscripts 
owned by conversos, makes 1t remarkable that any survived at all. Those that 
did usually were from Italy, where the original owners often sold valuable 
manuscripts in order to have money for living. 

A Bible codex (incomplete, “Writings” followed [!] by the “Former Proph- 
ets”) written in Toledo in 1197/98 is the earliest extant manuscript." The 
earliest extant manuscript from Burgos is dated 1207.4! Another manuscript 
written in Toledo (1232) is the earliest decorated codex from Spain. A 
complete codex was copied in Toledo in 1272 by Hayyim b. Isaac Israel (or 
Israeliy), probably the renowned scholar of that name." A manuscript of the 
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entire Bible written in Toledo in 1277 was the basis for Yedidyah Solomon 
Norziy’s important work Minhat shay.4 A very fine complete Bible codex 
(Toledo, 1280) served for the edition of the Complutensian Polyglot (n. 235 
below) and the new “Madrid Polyglot."? The Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid 
also has a codex of the Pentateuch, haftarot and Scrolls (Megillot) written in 
Toledo in 1289.5 There are also records of several miscellaneous manuscripts 
copied in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries." 

Of interest, even though it was not written in Spain, is the Hebrew Bible 
supposedly given by Alphonse de Poitiers, the brother of Louis IX of France 
(that king was a notorious hater of Jews, as was his brother) to Alfonso X, 
which he then donated to the cathedral of Seville, according to the report of 
the eighteenth-century Valencian Hebraist F. Prez Bayer.?? 

Long ago, Assaf called attention to a responsum by Moses Halawa (a stu- 
dent of Ibn Adret and an important scholar) in which there 1s mention of 
three Bible manuscripts which were in Barcelona, the oldest of which were 
known as “Keter Torah" and “Séfer Siynay.” The third was called “Tamiyd” 
and was kept in the main synagogue in Barcelona, but had been declared 
unfit by Nisim Geründiy (ca. 1290-1376) until a portion of it was corrected. ? 
Important rabbinical scholars were often experts in such rules, as was the case 
with Isaac b. Shéshet (1326-1409; not 1408 as sometimes mistakenly writ- 
ten) who supervised the correction of Torah scrolls by the scribe Bonastruch 
Lobell.^? 

The most famous biblical codex in medieval Spain was the “Codex Hileliy" 
(“Séfer Hileliy"), a complete Bible manuscript known at least in the late 
twelfth to early thirteenth centuries, when it was cited by Jacob b. El'azar 
of Toledo, a grammarian and literary author. He in turn was the source for 
several references to the manuscript by David Qimhi.?! The manuscript was 
kept in Toledo, and is mentioned also by Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy” 
(1249—1306) and again by Joseph Ibn Nahmiyas of Toledo (fl. ca. 1300-after 
1330), a student of Asher b. Yehiél in his commentary on Proverbs.?? Shém 
Tov Ibn Gaon's famous Soria (1312) codex (see below) has several important 
masoretic notes based also on the Hileliy. 

It is curious that there seem to be no other references to it until the late fif- 
teenth century and after, although it is cited in the masoretic notes of several 
manuscripts, including Escorial MS. G-II-8, a complete Bible which once 
was in the hands of the grammarian and Bible scholar Alfonso de Zamora, 
son of a converso.?? Abraham Zacut, the famous Spanish chronicler and as- 
tronomer (d. ca. 1515) relates that in 1196 there was an attack in León (which 
is well-documented; this was not an attack on Jews, although they fought in 
the battle) and that 


then [the Jews] took out of there the [Bible] written some 600 years 
before that by Rabbi Moses b. Hillel [Hilél], which was called after his 
name ‘Hiléliy; [it] was very exact and from it all the [other bibles] were 
corrected. 
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He adds that he had seen the section of the early and later Prophets from this 
codex, which had been brought after the Expulsion to Portugal and was then 
sold in Bougie (Boujai) in Algeria. Zacut also mentioned that David Qimhi 
had stated that the codex was in Toledo. Of course, it is impossible that it 
could actually have been written as early as Zacut claimed, but this is proba- 
bly an exaggerated tradition as to its authority.?* 

Unmentioned by Zacut is the Torah (Pentateuch) printed in Guadalajara 
in 1476 (see below, on printed Bible editions) which states in the colophon 
that it was "corrected according to the Hileliy." A complete Bible, printed in 
Spain (probably), ca. 1480, has the text of the Pentateuch corrected from the 
“Hiléliy.”°° Joseph Athias in Amsterdam based his renowned edition of the 
Hebrew Bible (1659-61; 4 vols.) on the “Hiléliy” and another codex dated 
1299, no doubt the famous “Cervera Bible” (see n. 82 below).°° 

Zacut’s account was apparently the source for the absurdly confused state- 
ment of the seventeenth-century writer Joseph Sambariy, who repeated the 
story but stated that it was in “1199 at the time of Moses de Leon” (author 
of the Zohar, who lived in the thirteenth century!), and that the codex was 
named after the talmudic sage Hillel (Hilel). Finally, he adds that Menahem 
de Lonzano (b. 1550) “hosi’6” (“published it;"actually, he only cited it) in 
his Or Torah and said that the codex was brought to Egypt and placed in the 
Maghribiy (“Western”) synagogue; but Sambariy said that in fact this was 
not that codex but another old one in which the scribe indeed alludes to 
having corrected it according to the “Hiléliy.””°’ The codex which Jacob Sa- 
pir (Sapiyr) reported having seen in Cairo in the nineteenth century was a 
different one altogether, perhaps indeed a forgery, as some have suggested.?? 

A codex written in Toledo in 1241 by the scribe Israel b. Isaac Ibn Israel 
(or perhaps "Israeliy," a member of that renowned Toledo family) was cor- 
rected according to the “Hiléliy” and was apparently intended as a model for 
the writing of Torah manuscripts. A facsimile edition of it has been pub- 
lished.?? An important complete biblical codex written in Toledo in 1300 
(not 1246) mentions that the “Hiléliy” lacks two verses in Joshua (21.36, 37), 99 
'The aforementioned Bible codex from Toledo (1280) cites variants from the 
*Hileliy."' Other biblical codices have masoretic corrections according to the 
“Hiléliy,’ and it is apparently correct that this represents the most important 
Spanish masoretic tradition. 

The most famous biblical codex after the “Hiléliy” was known as the “Séfer 
‘Ezra’ (“Torah of 'Ezra") in Burgos. Apparently, the earliest reference to it 
is a text cited by Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy,” according to which 
a scholar from Germany came to Toledo to write a Torah codex carefully 
collated with that of Meir Abulafia (on whom see below). After it was com- 
pleted, it was also examined according to the *Sefer ‘Ezra’ and re-examined 
by five scholars in Toledo, one of whom was Juda (so, the Spanish form, not 
Hebrew Yehtidah) Ibn Sabal “the careful scribe.” Yet another rabbi had a copy 
made from which to correct Torah scrolls in "western lands," apparently 
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France, and requested this to be done with the help of scholars in Burgos. 
This was completed in 1306.9 

Solomon b. Solomon hazan (not necessarily a cantor, in medieval Spain 
hazan often meant a teacher or a reader of the Torah in a synagogue) wrote 
in 1410 that he had inherited from his father a Torah codex written in 1350, 
which was copied from either, or perhaps both, the “Hiléliy” or the “Séfer 
‘Ezra.” His copy was written on paper, and because of its age had deterio- 
rated and the ink had faded in several places, and in addition, he had lent it to 
various people over time and they had incorrectly inserted punctuation and 
other changes. Therefore, he copied it correctly onto the parchment so that 
it would last.°* 

In 1366, when Enrique II entered Burgos, he imposed a huge tax on the 
Jews there, who had supported his half-brother Pedro in the civil war. They 
had to sell all the silver ornaments of the Torah scrolls “except for [those of] 
Séfer ‘Ezra,’ which were not sold.’ In 1391, the Jews there were asked to 
swear on their Tora de Yzra (Ezra) not to sell arms, etc.°° Perhaps the ear- 
liest reference to this text is by Isaac Polgar (Valladolid? Ávila; early four- 
teenth century), who wrote that the Torah scroll “which is renowned among 
us," written by ‘Ezra ha-Kohén, contained certain words written differently 
than in other carefully corrected scrolls.Ó" It is referred to again in the fif- 
teenth century by the renowned scribe Abraham b. Hasan ha-Lévy, one of 
the Spanish exiles who settled in Salonica, who simply stated that the scroll 
"called of ‘Ezra the scribe" was in Burgos, perhaps as early as the time of Meir 
Abulafia (ca. 1165—1244).69 

However, Elijah Capsali of Candia (sixteenth century; a not altogether 
reliable chronicler) reported a visit by one of the Jewish exiles from Portugal, 
a qabalist, who, as part of an embassy from Fez, claimed to have spoken to the 
Portuguese king (Manuel I) in 1508 and that he had been given permission 
by him to see the codex of the (entire) Bible, “written in the days of ‘Ezra 
the scribe," in which supposedly gold letters on every occurrence of the word 
"sorrow" (sarah) was a “prophecy” that the messiah was to come in 1630.9? If 
there is any truth at all to the story, it is obvious that a medieval scribe ‘Ezra 
has been confused with the biblical “Ezra (also called “the scribe"). Unfortu- 
nately, a key word is missing in the text which would have given us the name 
of the codex. It is also cited once by Menahém de Lonzano in his aforemen- 
tioned Or Torah, who wrote that he found a certain word in the Sefer ‘Ezra 
(which means that a copy of the text, probably, had reached him)."? 

Another important manuscript was completed in Burgos in 1260, the so- 
called “Damascus Keter,’ which because of its splendid "carpet page" illumi- 
nation (pages with floriated decorations in the style of Muslim carpets) has 
received some study."! 

The “First Cambridge Castilian [Heb.] Bible,” written in the mid-thirteenth 
century Castile or later, has an interesting colophon by the scribe Solomon 
b. Ishmael, with a table of the Christian chapter divisions (ff. 245a-2462) 
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and Spanish names of biblical books.’ In addition, that scribe carefully read 
a copy of the Latin Bible, apparently with St. Jerome’s prefaces, and noted 
additions in it which are not in the Hebrew text. 

Joseph Ibn Marwas, or possibly Marwn (certainly not Merwas), in Toledo, 
ca. 1300-34, copied at least three biblical manuscripts." An important com- 
plete Bible written in 1306 either in northern Spain or Provence is Copenha- 
gen MS. heb. 2 (see n. 34 above). 

The Ibn Gaón "Soria Bible" (1312)/* is another one which has received 
some attention. At the end of the nineteenth century, it was reported that 
a family in Tripoli owned the manuscript, which has an unusual order of 
the arrangement of the books (however, it should be noted that some other 
Spanish manuscripts also have different arrangements).”° Variants from the 
aforementioned "Codex Hileliy" are included. This manuscript was writ- 
ten and signed by Shém Tov Ibn Gaón, whose brother was Joshua, scribe 
and illuminator (perhaps) of at least seven biblical manuscripts, including the 
"First Ibn Gaon" (Tudela) Bible of 1300 [not 1301] (Paris, B. N. MS. hbr. 20); 
the “Dublin Ibn Gaon” (Dublin, Trinity College Library MS 16) codex of 
Prophets and Hagiographa (also done at Tudela in 1300); the "Oxford Ibn 
Gaon" Bible (see below); the "Second Kennicott Bible" (Soria, ca. 1306); an 
undated Bible (Paris, B.N. hbr. 21); a Pentateuch (Parma MS. 2938); and this 
(Soria Bible) very richly illuminated manuscript. 

'The *Oxford Ibn Gaon" Bible, written and illuminated by Joshua in Soria, 
ca. 1300, was sold in 1482 by Abraham b. Isaac ha-Lévy of “Almuksam”’® to 
Todros b. David Ibn Süsan (not “Shoshan”), apparently a branch of the well- 
known Toledo family, of “Sali” (Las Salinas, near Medina del Campo). He 
in turn sold it in 1492 to Abraham (b.) Benveniste (Bienveniste) of Soria. ? 

Narkiss, who has frequently described the Soria Bible and the other manu- 
scripts, was apparently unaware of who Shém Tov was (he casually dismissed 
him as a mere scribe). He was later an important scholar, author of the com- 
mentary “Migdal Oz” on the Mishnéh Torah of Maimonides, and other works. 
Innovations by him include additions to the “masorah parva,” with references 
to various manuscripts otherwise unknown and to the opinions ofscholars up 
to Nahmanides. In his introduction, he stated that he had copied it for him- 
self and that he had examined various manuscripts and also that he corrected 
the masorah. In addition to this, he elsewhere mentions a scroll ("sefer Torah") 
which he wrote, presumably for himself (see n. 74 above). 

There is a complete (?) Bible manuscript, ca. 1400, (MS. L2) at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary (N.Y.) which is said to have served as a model for 
scribes; this and other partial biblical manuscripts there deserve study by ex- 
perts. The "Serugiel Bible," a complete Bible written in 1304 in Soria by sev- 
eral scribes, and which also contains the commentary of Rashi, has its name 
from the scribe of the books of Daniel and Ezra, Samuel b. Jacob Serugiel (the 
only scribe whose name is found in that Bible).8° This important manuscript 
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was seen by Leon da Modena, the famous Italian rabbi, in 1628, who wrote 
an inscription (Italian) attesting to its accuracy. 

The “Farhi i Bible,” so called because it belonged to a member of the il- 
lustrious and fascinating family of that name in Damascus in the nineteenth 
century, was actually written in Roussillon (then part of Aragon-Catalonia) 
by the scribe Elisha (Crescas or Cresques) b. Abraham Benvenist (Benvenist, 
not Benveniste or Benvenisti, was the form of that name in Catalonia) some- 
time between 1366 and 1382.*! 

The “Cambridge Castilian Pentateuch and Hagiographa" (early fourteenth 
century) is of no particular importance (Narkiss, 35), nor is the “Oxford Cas- 
tilian Bible” of the early part of the century (ibid, 39). 

Other biblical manuscripts are of importance chiefly for their illumina- 
tions, including the “Perpignan Bible” (1299), the “Cervera Bible” (1299), 
the “Parma Bible” (probably Toledo, mid-fourteenth century),?? and a Bi- 
ble written in Castellon de Ampurias (Castelló d'Empries, N.E. of Gerona) 
by ‘Ezra b. Jacob Ibn Adret in 1396 (the scribe was not necessarily related to 
the famous rabbi);?? and a number of codices done in Portugal.?* Important 
for its illuminations is the “Duke of Sussex Bible" done in Lisbon, later 
in the fourteenth century (British Lib. Add MS 15283). There are also 
some miscellaneous biblical manuscripts from Spain in the Parma (Sicily) 
library.*° Of particular interest is a manuscript of the “Writings’ (Hagiog- 
rapha) on parchment from Valencia (1290). The scribe, Hayyim b. Samuel 
Ibn Yahyün from Tudela wrote it for a certain Nathan b. Jacob." A Pen- 
tateuch from Barcelona, written in 1278, contains illuminated masoretic 
notes.?? 

There are few extant manuscripts written in Aragón- Catalonia in the thir- 
teenth century. A manuscript of the Pentateuch written in Huesca (Aragón) 
in 1275 is important for its masoretic notes and the customs for the reading of 
haftarot there.9? This is, as far as I know, the earliest biblical manuscript which 
has survived from Aragón. 

In the fourteenth century, important biblical manuscripts began to emerge 
in Aragón-Catalonia. The famous Russian Jewish scholar A. Harkavy, on a 
trip to Egypt and Palestine in 1886, saw in a Qaraite synagogue in Jerusalem 
“a very old Bible" called Miqdashyah written (in Catalonia) in 1322? The 
above-mentioned “Farhi Bible," which Harkavy also saw in Damascus, was 
also called Miqdashyah, which appears to have been a generic term ("small 
sanctuary" or "sanctuary of God"?! for important Bible codices written 
in Catalonia, just as Keter ("crown") was for those produced in Castle (the 
aforementioned “Keter Torah" scroll in Barcelona was thus probably origi- 
nally from Castile). In 1327 Salamo Saporta (or Caporta) of Cervera had in- 
herited from his father (not uncle) in Santa Coloma de Queralt a Miqdashyah 
(in the Catalan source: Magdasia) bound in red covers and worth 12 livres, a 
substantial sum.?? In Majorca in 1335 the scribe Bonnin Maymo, also called 
Asher, contracted to write codices of Maimonides (Mishnéh Torah and the 
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“Guide”) and a Magdessia, or whole Bible.” In Malta, subject to Aragón- 
Catalonia from 1479, an inventory of goods of one family in 1484 included a 
book called Macdixi.?^ 

In 1473 1n Cervera, an ill relative of Cresques Adret, a physician and secretary 
of the Jewish community, owned a valuable Bible called *Magdesia" (Magdasia), 
which he ordered Cresques not to sell unless in the most dire circumstances. 
A broker had already offered a lucrative sum of 60 livres for the book. It seems 
obvious that this is the same manuscript as the 1383 codex, below.?? Ginsburg 
mentioned the Miqdashyah as one of the codices which he had utilized; remark- 
ably, known also from the colophon of another manuscript.” 

A unique codex from Falset (which was the home of Isaac [en Itzac; Iac] 
Bonafos b.Shealtiēl, son-in-law of the famous Isaac b. Shēshet, until 1417 
when he moved to Cervera) was copied by Aaron b. Hayyim ha-Kohēn for 
one Mordecai b. Abraham de Osimo (a town in Italy) in 1347?" The follow- 
ing year in Castellón de Ampurias Solomon b. Abraham ha-Kohén wrote a 
complete biblical codex.?? 

An illuminated Bible codex was copied in Cervera in 1383 for “m [En] As- 
truq b. R? Yishaq b. R? Shelomoh b. [Ibn] Adret,” a grandson of the famous 
rabbi (Solomon Ibn Adret). The scribe was Vidal (b.) Saul Satorre, or Catorre, 
who also copied another manuscript in Zaragoza in 1404 (the colophon iden- 
tifies the scribe as Hayyim b. Saul Migdoliy, equivalent to torre and Hayyim 
being the Hebrew equivalent of Vidal).?? 

A codex from the second half of the century (British Library Add. MS 
15250; so-called “Duke of Essex Catalan Bible" is of interest for illumination 
of Temple instruments (f. 3y-41).109 

A manuscript written in Zaragoza in 1341 by ‘Ezra b. Moses b. El'azar is 
of interest because the books of the "Latter Prophets" are arranged according 
to the talmudic order (B.B. 14b) rather than the traditional arrangement, and 
because the initial letter of each biblical book (except Lamentations) and the 
number of each Psalm are in gold letters. It also contains in the margins the 
Sefer ha-shorashiym, a dictionary by David Qimhi.'°! 

Another fourteenth-century illuminated manuscript which apparently has 
gone unnoticed by scholars is of the “Former Prophets,” now in Moscow. 
There is also a Torah manuscript with “Former Prophets” and masoretic 
notes, in which the aforementioned Codex “Hiléliy” is cited. ? 

More important were manuscripts from the fifteenth century. One of 
these, written in Zaragoza in 1404, is also significant for its illuminations. 1° 
Another important manuscript, for its “strict adherence to the masora” and 
particularly its full Tiberian vocalization, is a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century 
Pentateuch and Hagiographa at Cambridge University. "4 

A number of manuscripts which have unfortunately come to be desig- 
nated as “Catalan bibles” (leading to possible confusion with bibles trans- 
lated in Catalan; whereas these are, of course, Hebrew) were produced in the 
late fourteenth century. None of these (including that of 1357 now at Paris, 
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B.N,)! are of particular textual importance. For the sake of accuracy, it 
should be noted that the “King’s Bible" (Solsona, 1384) was written by Jacob 
b. Joseph of Ripoll for Isaac b. Judah of Tolosa (Spain) and not “Toulouse” 
(France) as Narkiss thought? 'The chapter and verse divisions (see Chapter 
1 above, n. 93, 94 on this; also n. 72 above), which the scribe acknowledges 
are from the Christians ("Edom"), are written in red (adom) in the margins. 

The “First Kennicott Bible"! is famous because of its numerous illu- 
minations by Joseph Ibn (b. Hayyim. It was written at La Coruna (now A 
Corufia, Galicia) in 1476 by Moses Ibn Zabara for the "admirable youth" 
Isaac b. Solomon de Braga. The scribe included also Séfer mikhlol, the gram- 
matical treatise of David Qimhi. Ibn Zabara was the author of a work on the 
writing of Torah scrolls, Malekhet ha-sofér, discussed later, and also the scribe 
of another Bible (1477).199 

A partial manuscript (Pentateuch, haftarot and "scrolls") was written in 
Seville in 1471 by Judah b. Samuel Alberq (? Albaraq) for one Abraham b. 
Jacob.” 

A manuscript written in Cordoba in 1479 by the scribe “Isaac Sason for 
Jacob Alkalai and corrected by Abraham ben Solomon Ibn Atar" in Badajoz, 
1483, is of interest. This scribe may remotely be the Isaac “ben Ishai [Ishay]" 
Sason who copied a complete bible, begun in Ocaña (near Toledo) in 1491 
and completed it after the Expulsion in 1494 in Évora, Portugal.!!° 

Of some interest because of its ownership is the "Abravanel Pentateuch,” 
written by Moses b. Jacob ha-Sefardiy Ibn Khalifa in 1480.!!! The manuscript 
contains also the haftarot and the Megiylot (Scrolls), as well as the pseude- 
pigraphic Megiylat Antiyokhüs (Antiochus). ? It was owned eventually by 
Samuel Abravanel, son of the famous Isaac, who was born in Lisbon in 1473 
and was later rabbi of Naples, 1496-1541. 

Another manuscript ultimately owned by Isaac Abravanel (whose signa- 
ture appears “several times” on folio 1a) is of the Prophets, written in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century (Cambridge MS. 21). The first section, 
the “Former Prophets,” is of interest because it was given by Moses Seviy 
Hirsh hazan “passing here on my way to the Land of Israel” as a gift to the 
“wise young man Isaac,” son of the “expert physician” Samuel ha-Lévy 
Ashkenaziy (obviously both the giver and recipient were German, as the 
names indicate, although the latter was probably born in Spain; no place 
is mentioned). The manuscript was apparently originally a complete Bible, 
since the dedication says “this Torah,” implying that it contained at least 
the Pentateuch and Former Prophets. There are five marginal references to 
the Codex “Hiléliy.” MS. 22, Latter Prophets, may also have belonged to 


Abravanel. Note that Isaiah in this codex contains Christian chapter and 
113 


verse divisions. 

In Toledo in 1480 the scribe Isaac b. David Qimhi i copied a Bible for don 
Barükh, son of "the illustrious Rabbi Yosef Albo" (the famous Joseph Albo, 
author of the Sefer ha-'iqariym, or “book of principles of the faith,” who died 
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in Soria in 1444).!* Another codex which shares some similarities and may 
therefore have been written in Spain is the “Imola Bible,” so called because it 
is now found in the library in Imola, Italy.!^ 

A poignant treasure is a manuscript (complete Bible) written in 1492 in To- 
ledo only months before the Expulsion. The scribe was Abraham [b. Moses] 
Ibn Khalifa (cf. above; his father?) and he wrote it for Rabbi Jacob Aboab, son 
of Samuel. Masoretic notes and other additions were made in Constantinople 
in 1497 (manuscripts MS. L6 and L6a at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York). A companion to this is the richly illuminated Bible codex, 
bound in 16 small volumes, written by the same scribe in Toledo in 1487 for 
Solomon b. Jacob Ibn Gato, which also contains important references to the 
Codex "Hilgliy."!!é An important manuscript written after the Expulsion is 
the "Aberdeen Codex,” in 1493/94 by Isaac b. David Valansiy (not *Balsani"), 
whose name indicates that he was from Valencia. 

Aside from these, there are other extant fifteenth-century Spanish biblical 
manuscripts." "S These include the so-called “Vernon Bible” (Seville, 1454), 
now in the Bodleian Library, and the “Seville Bible” (Seville, 1468).1!? There 
are two manuscripts in Vienna: a complete Bible written at Valladolid in 1479 
by Yishmaél b. Samuel Amilio, and a Pentateuch undated but described by 
its cataloger as fifteenth-century, as well as a fourteenth-century manuscript 
of the “Writings” 1° 

The Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid has some biblical manuscripts, in- 
cluding one which has Spanish and Latin vocabularies.?! The Cathedral 
of Toledo also has some Hebrew biblical manuscripts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 7? Of interest also is a Pentateuch written in Uclés (east 
of Toledo) in 1442 by Jacob b. Moses Alahdab for the “youth” Yom Tov b. 
David Ibn Faraj.?? Interesting for the place where it was written, Berlanga de 
Duero (Castile), is a Pentateuch and “Scrolls” (1455).?* Another Pentateuch 
was copied in Calatayud in 1474, and apparently a complete Bible in Tauste 
(Aragón) in the same year. P? Snaith's previously-mentioned edition of the 
Bible utilized B.M. (now The British Library) MS. Or. 2626—28, written in 
Lisbon (1482) by Samuel b. Samuel Ibn Miisa.!° 

Not particularly important (other than for the "carpet page” illumina- 
tions of the second) are the two complete bibles (fourteenth century) from 
Spain currently in the Vatican library.!?” A few other Vatican manuscripts 
also come from Spain.’ One which is curious has the Pentateuch in the 
center of the page with other biblical books written in the surrounding mar- 
gins. The manuscript was copied in 1446 in an unnamed place by Joseph b. 
Moses Abu'I-Khir.? 

Some fragments of biblical manuscripts have been discovered in Gerona, 
the earliest dating perhaps from the thirteenth century. Recently, several 
fragments of Hebrew biblical codices which were used as binding material 
for other books have been found in the cathedral archive of Tarazona in 
Aragón. ?? 
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A Bible manuscript (fourteenth or fifteenth century) in Munich is of inter- 
est because it contains also a work on the enumeration of the commandments 
by the aforementioned Abraham b. Hasan ha-Lévy, a student of the famous 
rabbi Isaac de Leon and a well-known scribe (mentioned later). It also con- 
tains a carefully written list of the variations between the corrected manu- 
scripts and the Codex Hiléliy.'°' Also of interest is a complete Bible written by 
the scribe Isaac Franco in 1462 in the tiny town of San Felices (not “Felicis’’) 
de los Gallegos, about 100 km. N.E. of Salamanca, for a patron whose name 
unfortunately was removed by a later owner of the manuscript. ? 

From Sicily (then under Spanish dominion), there are extant Pentateuch 
manuscripts from Messina (1425) and Sciacca (1439,59 

Mention should be made of manuscripts (belonging to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century) of the Aramaic translation of the Torah attributed to 
Onkelos (see Chapter 1 on thao. 

A very peculiar manuscript (belonging to the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury) is of the Bible in which the entire text of Ibn Tibbon's Hebrew transla- 
tion of Maimonides’ “Guide of the Perplexed” appears in very small letters at 
the top and bottom of each page (the first part of the manuscript, Torah and 
“Former Prophets,” is at Cambridge University while the second part is at 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati). ?? 

Undoubtedly several important Torah scrolls or Bible manuscripts have 
been lost, as were numerous other Jewish books, through the common me- 
dieval catastrophes of fire, theft, piracy (there are several records of books 
lost when they were stolen from ships) and particularly as a result of the mob 
attacks on Jewish communities throughout Spain in the summer of 1391 
when homes and synagogues were looted. Among the manuscripts which 
were "fraudulently" (as later government investigators asserted) confiscated 
from the community of Majorca were a Torah scroll and a manuscript (codex) 
of the “major” prophets. This no doubt occurred in other communities as 
well.!°° While the Inquisition generally had no authority over Jews, many 
Hebrew books owned by conversos (Jews converted to Christianity) were 
seized, including bibles (see below, "Jewish Bible Translations," on this). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that there are possibly biblical fragments 
from Spain in the numerous collections of Cairo Genizah materials in librar- 
les around the world. I have examined the major catalogs but not all of the 
various handlists and other published material. Undoubtedly there are as yet 
undiscussed manuscripts in U.S. libraries since there are no catalogs of any of 
the thousands of Hebrew manuscripts in these collections. 1?” 


Responsa and other rabbinic sources 


Rabbinical sources provide us with some interesting information about 
biblical scrolls and manuscripts. Abraham b. Natan ha-Yarhiy (=of Lunel), 
ca. 1155—1215, went to Toledo, where he composed his important book on 
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customs, ha-Manhiyg. He also wrote a few responsa, one of which was ad- 
dressed to the rabbis of Aragon in which he soundly rebuked them for de- 
claring unfit Torah scrolls written in Toledo where the parchment had been 
cured in dog feces (mixed with liquid colored with saffron). He stated that 
such scrolls were perfectly fit even for use in the Temple, and that such had 
always been the custom also in France and Germany. He wrote these responsa 
"for" (on behalf of) the aforementioned Joseph b. Solomon Ibn Süsan, who 
was the owner of the Torah scroll and had suffered “great loss” because of 
the condemnation of the Aragonese rabbis (in other words, he charged for 
copies to be made from his scroll and this opinion was depriving him of that 
income).!°8 

He also mentions that he had issued a prohibition when he was in Bur- 
gos against writing names of God in gold letters in scrolls or other books 
since gold might easily deteriorate or scrape off. ? Semah b. Solomon Duran 
(North Africa, fifteenth to early sixteenth century), in a responsum con- 
cerning improper forms of letters in a Torah scroll, referred to “great later 
scholars" who had written about the names of God in gold letters and that 
they should be rewritten in ink. This probably refers to Isaac b. Shéshet, who 
nevertheless did not say they should be rewritten, but rather that even though 
it is prohibited to correct the names, if they were rewritten in ink the scroll 
would be permitted in spite of the violation. 

Abraham also noted that Ahümashiym (scroll copies of the Torah) prepared 
for teaching children, even though they are not fit to be read in place of To- 
rah scrolls in public services, must be written on "good hides" in order that 
they should last. i^ 

Maimonides ruled that it is certainly permissible to recite the blessing over 
a scroll which is unfit (invalidated because of some defect in the writing) 
since the blessing is on reading and not on the scroll; a distinction which he 
says many eastern (“Babylonian”) scholars had not understood. He observed 
also that the Jews of the “West” (Spain) in the days of Isaac al-Fasi and Joseph 
Ibn Megas (famous rabbi in Lucena, d. 1141) and others had read from scrolls 
of parchment which had not been prepared specially for Torah scrolls, and 
that they recited the blessing on those scrolls. Nonetheless, every congrega- 
tion should have a proper scroll to read from, but if not they may use even one 
that is unfit, and thus ruled “Rabbi Hanokh ha-Sefardiy" (Hanokh b. Moses; 
Cordoba, tenth century)? 

Solomon Ibn Adret (Barcelona, ca. 1233-1310) disagreed and wrote that if 
a scroll read in the synagogue is found to be unfit and another is taken out, 
the person called to the reading must again recite the blessing over the second 
scroll "for it is an obligation to read from a proper scroll and the blessing he 
made on the first one was in vain." ? 

In another decision, he stated that if the Torah is read during public ser- 
vices and it is unfit for any reason, one should not recite the blessing but that 
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this only applies if he has not said the blessing for the Torah in the morning 
prayers; if he has, then reading from an unfit Torah is no worse than reading 
from a Bible codex or laws (from the Talmud) or the Mishnah, for which he 
is required to recite a blessing (no longer the practice). Presumably, he adds, 
this is what Maimonides intended, since he had ruled that a Torah scroll 
which is unfit does not have the sanctity of a Torah at all and is like a Bible 
codex or scroll from which children are taught.'** This appears to contradict 
what he wrote elsewhere, in reply to a question from a community where 
they had no Torah scroll and read only from a codex and recited the bless- 
ing over it, that only a proper Torah scroll may be used and that even one 
mistake makes it unfit, or if the hides were not prepared specifically for a 
Torah.!* 

Elsewhere he wrote that the obligation to stand, out of respect, in the 
presence of a Torah scroll, includes also Ahümashiym, but only those which are 
like a Torah scroll in all ways except that they are not read from publicly and 
this is only out of respect for the public (since they are not actually Torah 
scrolls). He added that “our Aiimashiym” which are not scrolls (but codices) 
still require standing in their presence out of respect.'*° Not only is this a 
strict interpretation, it appears to contradict the position of Maimonides that 
such codices do not have the sanctity of a Torah scroll at all. 

Simon b. Semah Duran (1361-1444), who fled Spain due to the perse- 
cutions of 1391 and became a rabbi in Algeria, was asked about the custom 
of (Spanish) scholars “recently arrived” there that if an error was found in a 
Torah scroll another was taken out and the reading continued, to which he 
replied that it is wrong even in accord with the aforementioned responsum 
of Maimonides, since the first reading from an unfit scroll was to no avail; 
rather, they should begin the entire reading again from the second scroll. 
He adds that so he had seen when he was in Majorca and in Catalonia and 
Aragon the custom of important rabbis and his own teacher. A note by a 
copyist of the manuscript adds that he had found in another book that in the 
yeshivah of Isaac de Leon (Castile, late fifteenth century) when a Torah scroll 
was found to contain an error and there was no other scroll to read from, he 
had permitted reading from it but without reciting a blessing. In another 
responsum (3: 207), he discussed a Torah scroll in which several lines were 
torn, which he ruled was permissible for reading. Isaac b. Shéshet, another 
Spanish sage who had fled to North Africa, disagreed, but when he learned 
of Simon's reasons he also agreed to permit it. 


Errors and corrections of biblical manuscripts 


Maimonides devoted an entire section of his code of Jewish law to the proper 
writing of Torah scrolls and possible errors in them (M.T., Ahavah: “Tefillin, 
mezüzot ve-sefer Torah," 7—10). 
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Nevertheless, this was not sufficiently detailed to serve as a guide for scribes 
in the writing or correction of Torah scrolls (as Maimonides noted, many of 
the customs involved were not found in the Talmud but handed down from 
scribe to scribe). There are other legal sources from Spain and other lands 
which deal with the laws of Torah scrolls, in addition to the aforementioned 
(n. 1) minor talmudic tractate Sofrim. ^9 

Meir Abulafia of Toledo (ca. 1165-1244), ? an outspoken critic of the 
philosophical views of Maimonides, was an expert on the laws of preparation 
and writing of Torah scrolls and prepared a detailed treatise on the masórali. ^? 
In a reply to scholars in Burgos, he mentioned that all of the copies of the 
section of the Mishnéh Torah on “open” and “closed” passages in the Torah 
texts which he had seen had errors in them due to the copyists. He corrected 
these errors and also wrote to Samuel Ibn Tibbon in Marseille, the translator 
of Maimonides’ “Guide,” to send him a text of these laws from his own copy 
of the M.T. which had been collated with the original text of Maimonides.'*! 

One of the students of Asher b. Yehiél later wrote: “in my hands is an 
exemplary correction of the pentateuchal text, from which Rabbi Meir 
[Abulafia] copied [or corrected] several Torah scrolls,’ and one of these cor- 
rections was to remove the vowel-consonant vav from totafot (Ex. 13.16).? 

'The aforementioned important scribe Abraham b. Hasan ha-Lévy, one of 
the exiles (1492) who settled in Salonica, wrote that the treatise of Abulafia 
became already in his own lifetime the standard by which all Torah scrolls in 
Germany, France "and all the western lands and distant isles" were corrected 
and that communities in all those lands sent messengers to Toledo to obtain 
copies of his book. 15° 

Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy” wrote that he happened upon a “very 
reliable book” (séfer meduyaq harbéh) according to“Rabbi Meir of Toledo” 
(Abulafia), which he had sent to all the yeshivot “and in the land of the 
West” (Spain, possibly also France) and to the rabbis of Germany, and “what 
he found worthy of relying upon he wrote [thus] in his Torah and what he 
found debated among the great [scholars; e.g., Maimonides] he decided be- 
tween them according to his own opinion.” P* Abulafia wrote a Torah codex 
(not “Torah scroll,” which by law cannot have such marginal corrections), 
carefully prepared according to his own rules, from which other copies were 
made.'°? Menahém also wrote a more detailed book on the preparation and 
correction of Torah scrolls, Qiryat séfer (see Bibliography).!°° 

Solomon b. Simon Duran also wrote a brief treatise on scribal corrections 
of Torah scrolls.?" The renowned fifteenth-century Castilian rabbi Isaac de 
Leon supervised the inspection of all the Torah scrolls and discovered that 
there were errors in the writing of certain words which were not in accord 
with Abulafia’s book, and therefore he ruled that all of these scrolls were 
invalid until corrected. He also did the same with regard to fefillin written ac- 
cording to the opinion of Asher b. Yehiél, contrary to that of Maimonides.P*? 
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Of interest is a complete biblical codex (fourteenth century, apparently 
Spain) intended to serve as a model for copying Torah scrolls, in which there 
are exactly 42 lines and each column on each page begins with the letter vav. 
This kind of scroll later came to be known as vavey ha- 'amüdiym, but the 
practice was severely condemned by authorities and certainly must have been 
rare in Spain. P? 

As mentioned previously, Nisim b. Reuben Gerundiy declared one of the 
oldest Torah scrolls in Barcelona unfit until it was corrected according to 
masoretic rules. However, Ibn Adret wrote that bibles not written in accord 
with the masorah are not to be declared unfit because of that, and additions 
and deletions are not to be made because of masoretic books or midrashiym. 
In any case, he noted, there are disagreements in the masorah, Eastern or 
Western traditions, the school of ben Asher or ben Naftali, etc. Nevertheless, 
manuscripts should be corrected in accord with indications in the Talmud of 
correct biblical readings, and in general, manuscripts should be examined and 
corrected in accord with the majority reading. ^ 

Even one letter written incorrectly could cause a scroll to be unfit until 
corrected. Nahmanides gave a qabalistic reason for this and the "secrets" 
found in the various forms of letters, the “crowns” (tagiyn, decorative strokes) 
on the tops of certain letters, etc., but he also gave a legal interpretation. ^! 
Bahya b. Ashér Ibn Hallawa, whose Torah commentary is discussed in the 
previous chapter, also gave a qabalistic interpretation even to the seven tenu’ot 
(vowel signs), “by which the Torah is built and established, and they are the 
‘seven voices" with which the Torah was given (Ps. 29; cf. Berakhot 29a). The 
difference in a vowel point can change the meaning of a word, and “all of this 
is of the wisdom of our godly Torah and holy language.” The vowel points 
stand for (allude to) the existence of everything, which is the Temple (celestial 
Temple in its cosmological relation to the earthly Temple). Even the “point” 
(dagésh) in certain letters has a significance according to whether it is above, 
below or in the middle of a letter, “therefore, one who adds or takes away a 
point destroys the entire world.” 

In another context, he noted that even one letter of a word in the Bible can 
be interpreted in many ways depending on the vowel pointing assigned to 
it. For this reason, there are no vowel points in a Torah scroll, for thus many 
interpretations may be given, whereas a pointed word can only be interpreted 
in one way.€? 

Ibn Adret simply wrote that the forms of letters must be adhered to cor- 
rectly, the mem and samekh completely closed and the lines of the alef and shiyn 
must be completely joined to the body of the letter, and so the “foot” of the 
qüf must not be joined to the body of the letter. 

He also questioned the statement of Maimonides (M.T., Ahavah: “Tefillin, 
mezüzot ve- sefer Torah," 8.3) that certain errors in writing a Torah scroll have 
no possible correction and the entire sheet on which the error occurs must be 
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replaced. Ibn Adret brought proofs from the Talmud that such a scroll should 
be “hidden,” but stated that this means only until it can be repaired.'°+ He 
was asked whether it is permitted to recite the blessing on a Torah scroll in 
which the letters are written with vowel points and replied that it is not; first, 
because the scroll must be as (presumably) it was given at Sinai, and secondly 
because many sages interpret (dorshiyn) the written scriptures and the masorah 
and if it is vocalized there is not masorah (tradition, as to how certain words 
are to be read or pronounced).!©° 

Nisim Gerundiy replied to a question about a scroll in which letters or 
words had been omitted and were added at the bottom of a page, with dots 
to indicate where they were missing, and whether such a scroll is unfit, to 
which he first replied that according to earlier opinions (not cited by name) 
it is permissible; but finally, in accord with the “Jerusalem” Talmud, it is not 
permitted. However, if the congregation was accustomed to read from it 
because of the first opinion, the custom should be followed. Nevertheless, he 
adds, “I remember when I was a child that my father bought a scroll that was 
written in this manner, which is still with me, and he did not permit it.” 166 

Asher b. Solomon, nephew of Judah b. Asher b. Yehiél (the “Rosh”), wrote 
to his uncle that he had been called to the reading of the Torah in the syn- 
agogue and after reciting the blessing he noticed that there a few places in 
the scroll where the “foot” of the qüf was joined to the line of words below 
and so he said that the scroll was not fit and he would not recite the blessing. 
Another man there arose and said the blessing and told others to do so. An 
argument resulted in which various legal opinions were quoted, including 
that of his grandfather the “Rosh” prohibiting it. Judah b. Ashēr agreed. 

Isaac b. Shéshet was asked by Judah b. Asher b. Solomon of Toledo 
(great-grandson of Asher b. Yehiél) about a scroll written with spaces be- 
tween verses (which Ibn Adret also had mentioned) and ruled that it does not 
invalidate the scroll unless there is actually a written dot separating verses or 
passages, which is forbidden. 168 

Most authorities agreed that 1f the two "parts" or strokes of the letter q 
are joined together, instead of two distinct strokes, it is unfit. However, 
Menahém “ha-Meiyriy” disagreed with "some of the geoniym" (here, sages, 
doubtless Nahmanides; he probably did not see Ibn Adret's responsa on this) 
because this does not take the form of the letter unrecognizable or confus- 
able with another letter.'? Simon b. Semah Duran wrote that in Majorca, 
where there were more than 60 old and new Torah scrolls, many of them 
had the top and bottom of the letter q joined together; “furthermore, I heard 
that Rabbi Nisim Gerundiy... wrote for himself a Torah scroll” in which the 
letter was thus written.!”° Asher b. Yehiél ruled that two letters incorrectly 
joined together invalidate a scroll, but that this may be corrected by scrap- 
ing the joining part, even in one of the names of God (since it was written 
according to the law but an error was made in joining the letters)."! Levy 
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Ibn Habib (ca. 1480-1545) wrote that when he was in Zamora he and some 
rabbis there saw the responsum of Asher b. Yehi iel (3.16) dealing with in- 
correctly written letters in a Torah scroll and they decided according to his 
opinion. ”? 

Simon Duran, when he was in North Africa, also dealt at length with the 
problem of a Torah scroll that had been corrected with respect to “open” and 
“closed” paragraphs. The question indicated that the Algerian community 
had several Torah scrolls which had been written by the Majorcan scribe En 
Vidal, who had also been the prayer leader in Majorca and was known as a 
careful and expert scribe.!? 


Printed Hebrew editions of the Bible in 
medieval Spain 


The first printed Hebrew book, apparently, was not the Bible but the com- 
mentary of Nahmanides, possibly in Rome (ca. 1469-72); 2 vols. The first 
Hebrew biblical text was an edition of Psalms (Bologna?) in 1477, with the 
commentary of David Qimhi i (heavily censored because of the polemical 
statements in it).'”° Little attention has been given to the published Hebrew 
bibles in medieval Spain, the texts of which were certainly carefully collated 
with important manuscripts and therefore worth the study. The first He- 
brew Pentateuch, with the commentary of Rashi, was published at Reggio 
di Calabria, Sicily (then part of Aragón) in 1475. Another commentary of 
Rashi was printed in Guadalajara in 1476, as well as a complete Pentateuch 
(as noted above, based on the “Hil¢liy” codex). It included also the “Scrolls” 
and the haf tarot, as well as the commentary of Rashi. Apparently, only one 
copy survives, in Florence." Given this, a curiosity is a beautifully written 
manuscript (Bodl. OX Can Or 101) of the haftarot from Guadalajara in 1487, 
long after these printed editions. 

It is known that a Bible was printed at the Hebrew press established by the 
converso Juan de Lucena at Montalban-Toledo around 1476 (only fragments 
of the production of that press have survived). An apparently complete 
Bible was published somewhere in Spain around 1480; fragments only remain 
(at Jewish Theological Seminary in New York; see n. 55 above). Sometime 
before 1491, another (Jewish) Hebrew press was established at Zamora, and 
from the colophon of the commentary of Rashi which was published, it is 
known that the press also printed a Pentateuch. At Híjar (in Aragón) an- 
other Hebrew press produced, among other works, an edition of the “Former 
Prophets” (1487) and two Pentateuch editions, one with “Scrolls” and haf 
farot (1488—89), and the other with the Aramaic translation of Onkelos and 
the commentary of Rashi (1490).7* A complete Pentateuch was published 
at Lérida (Lleida, in Catalonia) in 1492—98.!? There are also extant several 
other Bible fragments from the fifteenth century at J.T.S. 
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Portugal also saw the establishment of several Hebrew presses. The first 
printed book of any kind produced in Portugal was a Hebrew Pentateuch 
in Faro, ca. 1486, the press established by Samuel Chacon, a Spanish Jew 
from an important family; the printer was one Samuel Porteirah, or Porteiro 
(possibly Italian).'8° A second edition was published with the commentary 
of Rashi and Aramaic translation of Onkelos (1487).?! The renowned press 
of Eli‘ezer Toledano at Lisbon printed six works, including the commen- 
tary of Nahmanides on the Torah, and a Pentateuch with Rashi and Onkelos 
(1491), a splendid edition.? This was followed in 1492 with editions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah with the commentary of Qimhi, and a copy of the “Later 
Prophets” with Qimhi’s commentary in the same year. The last Hebrew press 
in Portugal was at Leiria, where a Pentateuch was published, possibly in 1492 
or 1495.5? Proverbs with the commentary of Menahém “ha-Meiyriy” and 
Lévy b. Gérshon was published there (1492), and with the commentary of 
David Ibn Yahya at Lisbon (ca. 1492).'8+ Editions of Proverbs and of the 
“Former Prophets,” both with the commentaries of David Qimhi and Lévy 
b. Gérshon were also published at Leiria in 1494.19? 

It is interesting to see that many of these early printed bibles were im- 
mediately accessible to Spanish exiles in the Ottoman Empire, as stated by 
the aforementioned scribe Abraham b. Hasan ha-Lévy: “all of the excellent 
printings brought from Lisbon, printed and corrected by the wondrous and 
pious scholar of the generation Rabbi Eli'ezer [Toledano] of blessed memory, 
or those that came from Italy and Venice and from Constantinople.. ores 


Bible translations 


The first extant Spanish translation from Hebrew was of the Psalms, by a 
Christian, the famous “Hermann the German” (Hermannus Alemannus) in 
Toledo sometime prior to 1256.1? Incidentally, the Fazienda de ultra mar, 
frequently referred to in writings about Spanish Bible translations, is neither 
a Bible nor does it contain translations; rather, paraphrases of some biblical 
stories. It was written by a certain Almerich, archdeacon of Antioch, for 
Raimundo, the well-known archbishop of Toledo, probably before 1153.188 
There were, of course, numerous medieval vernacular translations of the 
Bible.!8? Here we are concerned with Jewish Romance translations. 


Condemnations of Spanish translations 


Following an enactment by Jaime I, the ecclesiastical council of Tarragona 
(1234) prohibited Christians from owning either the “Old”or “New” Testa- 
ment in Romance translation.!”” While there was as yet no general prohibi- 
tion on the translation of the Bible (by Christians), the ecumenical Church 
council of Trent in 1546 debated the issue. Archbishop Bartolomé Carranza 
de Miranda of Toledo, delegate to the council, argued that the Catholic 
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Monarchs (Fernando and Isabel) had allowed such translations “at the time 
when they consented to have Muslims and Jews living among the Chris- 
tians.” However, after the Expulsion, some conversos allegedly taught their 
children “Jewish ceremonies” by means of such translations, particularly that 
printed in Ferrara (highly unlikely, of course)?! 

Be that as it may, it 1s interesting that nearly all of the Escorial Bible man- 
uscripts discussed below, translated by Jews mostly for Christian patrons, 
contain the notation "Prohibida" (prohibited) on the first page. ? They were 
nevertheless preserved because they ultimately had come into the possession 
of the Catholic Monarchs. 

The Inquisition, which generally did not affect Jews at all, was concerned 
with eradicating supposed “heresy” both among “old” Christians and conver- 
sos (converts to Christianity). Repeatedly in the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries orders were issued for the burning of all Hebrew books owned by 
conversos (or their descendants) and also of bibles translated into Spanish. !74 
In Salamanca in 1492, more than 20 such Bibles were burned (specifically 
because of being translated from Hebrew and containing “errors” and “her- 
esies" against the Christian faith). In the same year in Barcelona translated 
bibles were seized and burned.!” In 1496, the chief inquisitors sent letters 
throughout Spain stating that it had come to their attention that many people 
have in their possession Hebrew books dealing with the Jewish law and with 
medicine and surgery and other sciences and arts. The complaint further 
mentioned even prayer books written in Spanish. Anyone of whatever class 
was therefore ordered, on pain of excommunication, to turn over all such 
books and writings to the Inquisition. 

In Valencia in 1478, the Catalan version of the Bible printed there (nearly 
600 copies) was burned, ironically since it was attributed to (an earlier trans- 
lation) Bonifci Ferrer, brother of St. Vincent Ferrer, the notorious preacher 
who devoted his life to converting Jews. The earlier translation, sponsored 
by Ferrer, was done in the Cartuja de Porta-Coeli (monastery) ca. 1396 1402 
and was revised to agree with the Vulgate by the converso Daniel Vives and 
the inquisitor Jaume Borell. In spite of all the care to make it conform to 
early versions of the Vulgate and to ensure that it was a “Catholic Bible,” both 
Vives and the Bible were condemned by the Inquisition.'”° In 1497, some 
inquisitors complained to their counterparts in Valencia that "many persons" 
have books written in Hebrew dealing with Jewish law, medicine and other 
sciences, as well as bibles (brivias) in Romance; therefore, all such books were 
to be turned over to the inquisitors and publicly burned; there were other 
instances of this kind. °” 

In another document written in 1498 by the Inquisitor General of the 
diocese of Burgos (in Castile), and Valencia and various cities in Catalonia, 
which document was therefore written in a curious mix of Castilian and 
Catalan, it is stated that descendants of conversos have in their possession 
books having to do with Moses and the things of the “old Law,” as well 
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as translations, particularly of the Psalms, which were contrary to the in- 
terpretations of the Church. Therefore, all were ordered to turn over such 
books to be burned, including specifically the prayer books, "talmuds of 
the Jews," or any other works which might contain the aforementioned 


Q 
Psalms.!?° 


Jewish Spanish translations 


Spanish Jews played a pioneering role in the translation of the Bible into the 
vernacular. Jewish translations were of two kinds: those done for Christian 
readers and those for Jewish readers. In spite of the loss of numerous manu- 
scripts and books, including translations, due to the Inquisition (both before 
and after the Expulsion), some 14 manuscripts of translations done by Jews 
have survived. 

Apparently, the earliest reference to a Spanish (Jewish) biblical translation 
is in an anonymous commentary on Onkelos (so, not Ongelos) by a student 
of Meir b. Simon “ha-Me‘iyliy” of Narbonne (fl. ca. 1245). ? Thus, we know 
that such Jewish written translations existed, at least from the mid-thirteenth 
century. Thanks to the work of many scholars, we have both detailed studies 
and several editions of the medieval Jewish Spanish biblical translations.??” 

It has been suggested that Alfonso X of Castile (1252—84), under whose pa- 
tronage Jewish scientists translated numerous Arabic astronomical and other 
works, ordered Jews to translate the Bible into Spanish, and that translation 
supposedly served as the basis for the Bible printed at Ferrara in 1553 (that 
much is certainly false).??! 

The General estoria, an important historical compendium composed anon- 
ymously in the reign of Alfonso (attributed to the king himself) states that 
the Muslims “have their Bible [!] translated from the Hebrew [!] like ours” 
and have their commentaries on it “which adduce proofs from the sayings of 
Moses in the Bible.” Elsewhere, the five books of Moses are called “Torat, 
which in our language of Castile is to say "law"??? 

It is nevertheless possible that a Jewish translation of the Bible was done 
under the auspices of Alfonso. It has long been noted that there are strong 
similarities between the biblical quotations found in the General estoria and 
the Jewish translation of the Bible in Escorial MS. I-i-8, which probably is 
not old enough to have served as a source, but a presumed earlier translation 
may have been the source for both works. The G.E. specifically mentions the 
Hebrew text of the Bible in several places, 209 

Generally, Jewish law did not permit the reading of the Torah in the syn- 
agogues in translation (this nevertheless was done, in Greek, in many syna- 
gogues in the Hellenistic period; see Chapter 1). A spurious work attributed 
to Jonah b. Abraham Gerundiy allowed this, which appears to have been per- 
mitted in some French communities.??^ However, Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohén 
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of Lunel wrote in his legal compendium (1330) that many communities in 
Provence read the Torah portion of the seventh day of Passover and also the 
first day of Shemiyniy ‘Aseret in the vernacular (Provencal or Catalan) so that 
women and unlearned (who did not understand Hebrew) would hear.??? The 
book of Esther (called simply “Megillah [Megiylah]," scroll), read on the festival 
of Purim, was sometimes read in the vernacular, also primarily for women 
who did not understand Hebrew. This was allowed by Jewish law, but in such 
cases, the text itself had to be written in the vernacular; in other words, it 
could not be an oral translation from a Hebrew text.2?° Of course, the book 
of Esther is included in biblical manuscripts as well as in the complete Bible 
translations. There is also a separate fifteenth-century manuscript of a Jewish 
translation in Castilian.?7 

The Escorial MS. I-i-3, although it dates from the fifteenth century, is 
supposed to represent (reflect) the “mother text" of all Jewish Spanish ver- 
sions.??? It is richly illuminated with no less than 65 miniatures. It is a com- 
plete Bible (only this and I-1-4 are complete), with some unusual order of 
the books and unusual Spanish titles for some, and includes also the first and 
second books of Maccabees translated from Latin versions (this was part ofthe 
Christian canon, but in Spain these had a particular significance in relation to 
Christian “martyrdom” mythology).?? 

Llamas, who has studied this manuscript carefully, although not noting 
that the order of books differs from the standard Jewish arrangement (as we 
have seen, that was not always followed in Hebrew manuscripts either), cor- 
rectly observed that the division of chapters of the Torah corresponds with 
the Hebrew parashiyot ("sections") and not with the Christian division. This 
means that the manuscript most probably was written for Jewish readers.” 

Another proof of the intended Jewish audience is the use of transliterated 
Hebrew “Adonay” (“Lord”) or “Adonay Dios," instead of “Señor,” for the name 
of God (most of the other Jewish translations for Christians use "Senior" or 
“Senyor,” “Senyor Dios" for God). So also the spelling of proper names, which 
follows the Hebrew and not the Christian spelling (e.g., Aharon, Elazar), 
and the list of place names in Lev. 33 (136 of the edition), all of which are in 
contrast to these forms found in Christian texts. ?!! 

Nevertheless, che Llamas assumed that the illustrator was Christian because 
the Jews supposedly only permitted the illustration of the Passover Hagga- 
dah and the scroll of Esther, but of course, that is not true (a scroll, literally, 
of Esther also could not be illustrated, but only a codex copy was available). 
However, he was probably correct in noting the Christian stereotyping of 
Jews in the illustration of stoning the Sabbath-breaker (the illuminations are 
reproduced in Lazar's edition). On the basis of this, and the inclusion of Mac- 
cabees in the text, the Llamas concluded that the manuscript is a copy of an 
earlier Jewish translation and that the copy was made for Christian readers. 
This conclusion is at best doubtful. Clearly, the illuminations are the work ofa 
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Christian, but it was not unusual for Jewish patrons to have Christian (as well 
as Jewish) artists to illuminate their Hebrew biblical and other manuscripts. 

Escorial MS. I-ii-19 (fifteenth-century) was also written by and for Jews. 
It is also a complete Bible, but some of the books have been lost, including 
probably the books of Maccabees. It is otherwise quite similar to the previ- 
ous manuscript.7!” Escorial MSS. I-i-5, 6, 8 are also Jewish translations.” "3 
Numerous other manuscripts remain unstudied and unedited. ”!* Recently, a 
Bodleian manuscript dated 1406 containing Joshua, Ruth, Samuel and Kings, 
MS Canon. Ital. 177, has been identified as a translation from the Hebrew 
and perhaps for a Jewish reader (although the order of the books follows the 
Vulgate, making this at least questionable).?! 

According to Llamas, Escorial MSS. I-i-4 and I-i-7 were written by Jews 
for Christian readers.?'^ This seems to be confirmed by his analysis of the 
important text of Gen. 49.10, the translation of which in fact is problematic. 
I-11-19 translates literally “until he comes to Shiloh (sylo);" I-1-3, following 
some Jewish interpreters, has “until the messiah comes," whereas both ver- 
sions made for Christians refer to the coming of the “anointed” (ungido), or 
"the one who will aid the Gentiles."?" In addition, I-i-4, as well as I-i-8, 
contains the apocryphal book of Tobias and other apocryphal books.?!? To 
this must be added the mistranslation of "virgin" (virgen), instead of a young 
girl, in Isa. 7.14 in I-1-3, I-i-4 and I-i-5, which proves that they were also 
made for Christians. 

MS. R.A.H. (Real Academia de la Historia) 87 (fifteenth century).?? also 
was clearly written for a Christian patron, as can be seen from the inclusion 
of the Latin Vulgate??? in addition to the Spanish translation (actually a com- 
posite based on two different texts). It may originally have been intended 
to include the entire Bible, but all that remains is a volume of the prophets 
and Maccabees. Lazar has concluded that the manuscript, or its possible lost 
source, was utilized by Moses Arragel for his own famous translation (the so- 
called “Duke of Alba” Bible, on which see below).”7! 

The “Biblia de Ajuda" (Lisbon. Biblioteca de Ajuda. MS. 52-XIII-1), 
a Castilian manuscript of the fifteenth century, has been characterized as 
"Jewish" (casually, by Lazar, and in more detail by Avenoza). In fact, it 
generally is a direct translation (Christian) from the Vulgate, but at some 
point, one or more Jewish owners (?) may have made some corrections to the 
text.??? Eventually, at the end of the century, the manuscript was acquired 
by a Portuguese physician and surgeon, a converso??? Another important 
fifteenth-century manuscript, Biblioteca püblica de vora MS. CXXIV, was 
completed in 1429 by Manuel Rodrguez of Seville for the jurist Pero [Pedro] 
Alfonso de Toledo. It contains Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Dan- 
lel, Esther, Ezra and Lamentations; apparently translated from the Hebrew 
(not necessarily by the scribe).?74 

An interesting manuscript which deserves further attention is of the Psalms, 
in Hebrew, from the fourteenth century, with interlinear Latin translation 
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(the “Vulgate”) and occasional transliteration of some of the Hebrew text. 
This manuscript clearly was done either by a converso or “old Christian."??? 
Similar to this, perhaps, is a manuscript of the Psalms in Hebrew, with facing 
Spanish, Greek and Latin translations. This manuscript, allegedly from the 
twelfth century but in fact clearly no earlier than the fifteenth, is now at the 
University of Leiden.” 

In 1422 in Toledo, don Luis de Guzman, master of the (military) Order 
of Calatrava, wrote to Rabbi Moses Arragel??" of Maqueda (a town near 
Toledo) and asked him to begin work on a Spanish translation of the Bible 
with glosses, or commentary. Not without reluctance, the rabbi agreed 
(in a lengthy reply of no less than 12 chapters), and with the aid of three 
Christian scholars (at least one of whom urged the rabbi to convert) ul- 
timately completed (ca. 1430) what is presently known as the “Duke of 
Alba Bible," certainly the most famous Spanish translation??? Nothing 
whatever is known about Moses Arragel. His son Isaac was the scribe of 
a Hebrew Bible manuscript written in Toledo in 1456, at which time his 
father had already died, and apparently also of a book of Psalms written in 
Naples in 1468.72? Yucaf Arragel, undoubtedly one of his relatives, was a 
rabbi in Toledo in 1452. There was also one Salamon Arraxel (Arragel) in 
Guadalajara in 1492,29? 

Arragel's glosses on difficult or particularly important verses follow Jewish 
sources, rarely also incorporating Christian explanations.??! While he ap- 
parently followed to a large extent the Latin "Vulgate" (see index here), he 
objected that there was a significant difference between that and the Hebrew 
text (the prologue of Chapter 9, f. 9r), and in several instances, he adhered 
to the Hebrew text. In his letter of reply to Luis de Guzmán, he remarked 
on the difference between the articles of faith of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians and observed that his translation would be “very different" from that 
of St. Jerome. In his introduction, he already criticized Jerome's translation 
and, interestingly, noted that in Madrid and in Cuéllar “are found two bibles 
in Latin much more in conformity with the Hebrew than that [translation] 
which today is in [used in] the church.” He also did not hesitate to defend 
both the eternal nature of the Torah law and the importance of the principles 
of faith enumerated by Maimonides. Indeed, there are a number ofsurprising 
polemical statements scattered in his commentary, but this is not the place to 
discuss these.?°? 

The entire finished work was examined by a commission of Franciscan 
theologians in Toledo and “corrected” by them (which nevertheless did not 
save it from being seized by the Inquisition in the seventeenth century).”°? It 
is interesting that the order of the biblical books follows the traditional Jewish 
order, and that it was apparently the Franciscan advisor Arias de Encinas who 
agreed to this. 

Furthermore, Arias informed the rabbi that he was to leave a space in the 
manuscript where illuminations were to be added, and with sensitivity to 
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his religious scruples (about not portraying God, or giving divine attributes 
to human figures) Arias would instruct the artists what to portray. Certain 
Jewish influences may nevertheless be detected in some of the illuminations, 
possibly reflecting the rabbi's own instructions or suggestions. The illumina- 
tions ofthe manuscript are magnificent, certainly among the most important 
examples of medieval art.??* 

Some conversos and descendants of conversos played a significant role in the 
translation of biblical texts, including Juan and Francisco de Vergara; the for- 
mer was arrested by the Inquisition. Alfonso de Zamora (ca. 1474—1544), son 
of a converso (Juan), became one of the most prolific writers in the following 
years. He was an expert in Hebrew grammar and was one of the redactors of 
the famous Complutensian Polyglot Bible which was produced at Alcalá de 
Henares (Complutum in Latin) in six volumes (1514-17). His editions ofthe 
Targum (Aramaic translation) of Psalms, Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes have 
also been published.2? Other conversos who participated in the preparation 
of the text of the Complutensian Polyglot were Alfonso de Alcalá and Pablo 
Coronel and Juan and Francisco de Vergara. ??? 

There are extant some Portuguese translations of the Bible by Christians, 
but these were not done from the Hebrew text, which is surprising because 
of the numerous printed editions of the Hebrew Bible in Portugal. However, 
the “Biblia historical de Acobaqa," a kind of compendium of biblical history to 
the Maccabees, is extant in at least one manuscript version which appears to 
have been the work of a converso. An adaptation of the first book of Maccabees 
from a anih translation of the Vulgate text was made by a Portuguese Jew 
in 1444." 


Jewish Catalan translations 


There also are a number of manuscripts of medieval Jewish biblical trans- 
lations in Catalan. One of these has been identified as a translation directly 
from the Hebrew, allegedly for converso readers; although this has been de- 
nied by another scholar. Two other manuscripts in Paris also were allegedly 
translated by conversos.??? There are records of several non-Jewish Catalan 
translations.7*° 

MS. K. 24.25 of the Cambridge Genizah collection, apparently fourteenth 
to fifteenth century, possibly of Catalan origin (although it may have been 
written by an immigrant in Egypt), while not a Bible translation does contain 
“Judeo-Spanish” (Ladino; Spanish in Hebrew letters) glosses, possibly the 
work of a student.” Inquisition testimony from 1486 concerning some con- 
versos of Teruel includes the accusation that one of them had a Catalan trans- 
lation of the Bible which contained only the text of the “Old Testament.”?*” 
A fifteenth-century manuscript of the Psalms in Catalan translation, done in 
Naples, is directly from Hebrew.?? 
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Table 6.1 Hebrew Bible Manuscripts and Editions by City or Locale 


Hebrew Bible Manuscripts and Editions by City or Locale 


Locale 

A Corufia 
Almeida, Portugal 
Arles 

Barcelona 
Berlanga de Duero 


Burgos 


Calatayud 
Castellón de Ampurias 


(Castelló d'Empüries): 


“ 


Cervera 


e 


Córdoba 
Flaset 


Faro, Port. 
Gudalajara 


Huesca 
Leiria, Port. 


“ 


Lérida (Lleida) 
Lisbon 


e 


(or Seville) 


Current Location 


OX Kennicott | 
(see n. 84 above) 


MS 21-22 of the Comunita 


Israelitica di Roma 
MS 19 of the Comunita 
Israelitica di Roma 
OX Can Or 77. 
Paris, B. N. MS. hébr. 82 


Jewish Nat. Lib. (Jerusalem), 


MS. Heb. 4° 790 
Parma MS. 2948 
MS. Harley 5774-75 


Biblioteca Malatestiana di 


Cesena — Pluteo Sinistro 


XXIX, | 


Biblioteca Nacional (Lisbon): 


MS. Iluminado 72 
Film F 8862 of Institute 


for Microfilmed Hebrew 


Manuscripts, Jerusalem 


J.T-S. MS. L5 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek MS Or 


fol. 585 
Printed Pentateuch 
Printed Pentateuch 


(haftarot) Bodl. OX Can Or 101 
Printed "Former Prophets" 
Printed Pentateuch, "Scrolls" 

, Onkelos, 


e e 


Rashi 
MS. Vat. Rossiana 601 
Printed Pentateuch 


Proverbs, “Former Prophets,” 


2 eds. 
Printed Pentateuch 
Lisboa, B.N. 72 
Parma 2674 
Parma 677 
Parma MS. 1712 
Oxford Opp Add 4°26 


Lisbon. Biblioteca de Ajuda. MS. 


52-XIII-1 


British Library MS. Or. 2626-28 
Oxford Balliol College No. 382 


Paris B.N. MS. Hb. I5 


Date 


1476 
ca. 1484 (1) 
1202 


1488-89 
1490 


1275 
1492 or 1495 
1494 


1492-99 

ca. 1300 

1469 

1473 

1476 

1480 

Fifteenth century 


1482 
1491 
1496 


(Continued) 
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Hebrew Bible Manuscripts and Editions by City or Locale 


Locale Current Location Date 
" Printed commentary of 
Nahmanides 
On the Torah, Pentateuch with 1491 
Rashi and Onkelos 
ia Isaiah and Jeremiah with 1492 
commentary of Qimhi, 
and “Later Prophets” with 
Qimhi’s commentary in the 
same year 
[Majorca?] Jewish Nat. Lib. (Jerusalem), MS 1322 
4° 780 1-2 
Messina, Sicily 1425 
Montalban-Toledo Printed Bible, mahzor ca. 1476 
Moura, Portugal Oxford Bodl. MS. Can. Or. 42 1471 
Naples Psalms, MS. Vat. Urb. ebr. 7 1468 
Ocafia JTS J.T.S. MS ML 5 J.T.S. J.T.S. 1491 completed 
J.T.S.MSML5 MS. ML5 1494 in Evora, 
Portugal 
Perpignan Paris B.N. hébr. 7 1299 
Reggio di Calabria, Sicily Printed Pentateuch 1475 
Roussillon (Private ownership) Between 1366 
and 1382 
San Felices de los Copenhagen Royal Library, MS. 1462 
Gallegos Heb. 3.4 
Sciacca, Sicily 1439 
Seville Former Sassoon MS 499, now in 1454 
Bodleian Library 
Former Sassoon MS. 487, 1468 
now at the Scriptorium, 
the Center for Christian 
Antiquities in Orlando, 
Florida 
“ (Probably) Modena (Italy), Biblioteca 1470 
Estense Or. Ms. 18.1 
2 Toledo, Archivo y Biblioteca 1471 
Capitulares, MS Z-1-19 
4 Hispanic Society (N.Y.) MS. HC 1472 
371/169 
d Parma MS. 2809 1473 
Solsona British Library, King's Ms. | 1384 
Soria OX Arch Seld A 47 1304 
dá Bodl. MS Kennicott 2 ca. 1306 
ü Carl Alexander Floersheim 1312 
Trust for Art and Judaica 
(Bermuda) 
2 MS. Vat. ebr. II and 12 1312 
Tarazona Universidad Complutense de 1482 
Madrid, MS. 2 
Tauste MS F 1832-33, Trinity College 1474 
Library, Cambridge 
Toledo Paris, B. N. MS. hébr. 105 1197/98 
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Hebrew Bible Manuscripts and Editions by City or Locale 


Locale Current Location Date 
Paris, B. N. MS. héb. 25 1232 
- J.T.S. L85 1241 
s$ Paris, B. N. MS. hébr. 26 1272 
E Parma 2668 1277 
S BH MSS I Biblioteca de la 1280 
Universidad Complutense de 
Madrid 
ki Madrid. B.N. MSS/5469 1289 
British Library, MS. Or 2201 1300 
" University of Toronto, MS 1307 
Friedberg 5-001 
"s former Sassoon MS. 1208 1334 
» Genoa, Biblioteca Universitaria, 1480 
MS. D.IX.3I 
ý (MS Parma 2018) possibly 1484 
Toledo 


s Madrid, Biblioteca del Palacio 1487 
Real, MS. 11/3231-46 

" (Probably) Sassoon, Ohel David, 1487 
608 (unsold) 


a J.T.S. MS. L6 and Léa 1492 
Tudela Paris, B.N. MS. hébr. 20 (also 1300 
21) 1300 
j Dublin, Trinity College Library 1300 
MS 16 
Uclés Parma MS 2825 1442 
Valencia 
Valladolid Parma MS. 3233 1290 
Schwarz, Hebrdischen 1479 
Handschriften... Wien, 5, no. | 
Ibid., 7, nos. 3 and 4 Fifteenth century 
Zaragoza National Jewish Library MS. 1341 
Heb. 1401 
e Paris, B.N. MS. hébr. 31 1404 
unknown Hamburg- Staats- und Thirteenth 
Universitaetsbibliothek, century 
MS. Levy 7 
^ Russian State Library, MS. Fourteenth 
Günzburg 568 century 
D MS. Vat. ebr. 596 (for other Vat. 1446 
MSS see notes 127-28 
2 MS. Parma 1996-97 1468 
“ Escorial library MS. G-I-5 1476 
“ Trinity College, Dublin MS 13 1478 
(Ms 2.5) 
“and undated Paris, B.N. hébr. 21 


“ i Cambridge, MS. Add. 652 
7 “ Escorial library MS. G-I-12 


Russian State Library, MS. 
Günzburg 1510-11 
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Notes 


1 Maimonides enumerated 20 things which make a Torah scroll unfit (M.T., Aha- 
vah: “Tefillin, Mezüzah, Sefer Torah,” 10.1; see there 6.1 on the preparation of 
hides). An entire (minor) talmudic treatise, Sofrim (so correctly, not Soferim), 
is devoted to the proper preparation of scrolls as well as tefillin and mezüzot, 
and there are related laws in other tractates. On the requirement that only the 
scraped side of the hides be used, see Moses b. Maimon, Teshiivdt, ed. Blau 1: 
267—68, no. 139; 2: 296—98, no. 153. There are differences of opinion in legal 
sources as to whether the hides for a Torah scroll must be prepared specifically 
with that intent in mind, and whether this can be done by a Gentile, or whether 
ordinary hides acquired from Gentiles may be used. See, for example, the deci- 
sion of Samuel Ibn Naghrillah (see Chapter 1 on him) cited by Abraham b. Isaac 
of Narbonne (ca. 1110—79), Sefer ha-eshkél, part 2: 39, in which he explains in 
detail the current method ofsoaking and preparing the hides. See also the highly 
technical discussion in Ginzey Schechter 2: 527—35 (see Bibliography: Sources). 
See also Maimonides, Teshüvot, ed. Blau 2: 304 (no. 158). On the preparation of 
manuscripts in general, including biblical scrolls and codices, see briefly Beit- 
Arié, M. “How Hebrew Manuscripts are Made," in Leonard Singer Gold, ed., 
A Sign and a Witness (IN.Y., Oxford, 1988), 35—46 and in far more detail Haran, 
“Bible Scrolls in Eastern and Western Jewish Communities" (without, however, 
taking note of any of the above). The article has nothing to do with "Bible 
scrolls," only the material from which they are made; see also the same author's 
“Technological heritage in the preparation of skins.” 

2 The scribe (sõfēr) is a skilled and carefully trained professional who knows the 
complicated and technical laws relating to the preparation of scrolls and ink, the 
formation of letters and the many rules regarding the writing of a biblical scroll. 
Most communities had at least one such professional scribe, either paid by the 
community or by individuals who hired his services. In practice, not all scribes 
were so knowledgeable or careful, and we find numerous errors in several man- 
uscripts (not only codices but even some Torah scrolls). Illustrations of scribes 
at work may be seen in Ameisenowa, "Eine spanisch-jüdischer Bilderbibel," 
reproduced in Schirmann, Shiyrah 2: facing 592, and see also facing 593. The 
E.J.^ article "scribe" contains many errors; e.g., that only a feather quill may be 
used, or that a scroll cannot be written except by a scribe (Maimonides, Meir 
Abulafia, Nisim b. Reuben and many others, wrote scrolls for their own use and 
also as models for community scribes). Leila, Scribes, Scripts and Book deals with 
the entire history of “The Hebrew Book" in a few pages, 101 ff., managing to 
make several errors along the way. Beit-Arié, "Transmission of Texts by Scribes 
and Copyists" has very little on Spain. Generally, the writing was done with 
a reed pen in Spain, whereas quill (feather) pens were used in most of Chris- 
tian Europe. An important responsum by Solomon Ibn Adret (Barcelona, ca. 
1233-1310) discusses the case of a scribe hired by an individual to write a Torah 
scroll for him, and they agreed as to the price for writing it but not for correct- 
ing it. The scribe then claimed a separate fee for the review and correction of 
the scroll. Ibn Adret ruled that even though it is expected that a "fit" (properly 
written) scroll would be made, mistakes are frequent "and there is no scribe so 
careful in his writing that he does not err at all,” and the purchaser is not strict 
about this unless serious and unusual errors are made. As for correcting the 
scroll, this depends on the custom; if in that place the custom is that the scribe 
does such correction, then he must do it, but otherwise not (Ibn Adret, She'elot 
u-teshüvot...mi-ketav-yad, no. 338). In many, if not most, of our extant medieval 
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biblical manuscripts, the scribe is careful to announce that he has in fact made 
an exact copy, correcting it according to superior manuscripts. A copyist of Ibn 
‘Ezra’s commentary on Exodus, Vidal b. Solomon Ibn Quatorze, complained 
that part of the text from which he copied was not found in "exact copies" and 
was a different text and he wrote what was found in the majority of manuscripts 
(Oxford, MS. Poc. 393; Neubauer, Catalog, 38, no. 214). 

The ink is prepared by mixing oils with other substances, such as pitch, resin and 
gum ammoniac and then burned and the soot collected and further mixed and 
formed into solid slices which were then cut and dissolved in an infusion of galls 
(gall nuts); cf. M.T., Ahavah: “Tefillin,’ 1.4. This was the ink which he himself 
used in writing his own copy ofa Torah scroll; however, he finally decided that 
vitriol may be used, even though it is not as enduring (Mosesb. Maimon, Qovés 
teshiivot, no. 53; the original Arabic text was partially edited by Margoliouth, 
G. "Responses of Maimonides in the Original Arabic," J.Q.R. [o.s.] 11 [1899]: 
549—50; see the corrected text edited and explained by Simonsen, D. "Arabic 
Responses of Maimonides,” J.Q.R. 12 [1922]: 136-38 (TAMA [sic] referred to 
there is the editor of the Per ha-dor collection of Maimonides’ responsa). That 
text was reprinted, with Hebrew translation, in Moses b. Maimon, Teshüvot, 
ed. Blau 1: 257-64, no. 136; none of the editors made any observation on the 
terms qalqantum or qomus). He was asked specifically whether the ink to be used 
is that called in Arabic hibr (“tinted,” gall-nut ink) or midad (diluted, with liquid; 
soot ink; the definitions in the notes are incorrect), to which he replied that it is 
not hibr. For a brief description of the preparation of ink of various kinds in the 
medieval Muslim world, see Levey, “Mediaeval Arabic Bookmaking,” 7 (what 
he characterized as the "more refined" Indian and Chinese method is closest 
to what Maimonides describes); see the translation of the Arabic text itself, the 
part dealing with ink, 15—21. Chapter 11 of that treatise, 39—41, deals with the 
making of paper (see below on the use of paper). See also Bos, "Hayyim Vital’s 
Kabbalah Maasit we- Alkhimiyah (Practical Kabbalah and Alchemy)," 100. In a 
technical article, Remazeilles, et al. describe the impact of gum arabic on gall- 
nut corrosion of simple paper, with the result that such corrosion is shown to be 
retarded (“Influence of Gum Arabic on Iron Gall Ink Corrosion”; and see a sim- 
ilar article, Csefalvayová, et al., "Influence of Iron Gall Ink on Paper Ageing." 
Perhaps through much experimentation, similar conclusions were arrived at in 
the medieval world. 

Sefer ha-manhiyg 2: 727-28; correct qanqantum on 727 to qalqantum (cf. previous 
note). He did not see Maimonides’ responsum since he did not read Arabic. See 
also Moses b. Nahman (Nahmanides), Hidüshey ha-Ramban 1: 349, on Gittin 
19a, who discusses vitriol of Spain “dug from the mountains,” and distinguishes 
between atramentum and this vitriol. 

Translated in Wischnitzer, History of Jewish Crafts, 61; Sheriyra is not mentioned 
by Beit-Arié, "How Hebrew Manuscripts are Made" (n. 1 above), or even in 
his more technical writings. An interesting article on parchment in medieval 
Spain is Rodríguez Díaz, "Industria del libro manuscrito en Castilla," and see 
the general works listed there, 327 n. 49. On the use of papyrus, for biblical 
scrolls only, see Haran, “Book-Scrolls at the Beginning of the Second Temple 
Period," which contains detailed information on the preparation of hides from 
the earliest times. For older literature on the more general use of papyrus, see the 
references in Baer, Juden 1: 1049 n. 1. On codices, see Resnick, “Codex in Early 
Jewish and Christian Communities.” Levy, Fixing God's Torah, 10, suggests that 
there may already be a reference to writing the Bible in codex form in the 
Talmud (Megillah 27a); the problem there discussed, of later books thus resting 
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on top of the Torah, is similar to the ruling of Maimonides (see at n. 10 below). 
In fact, the hiimash (the five books of the Pentateuch) mentioned there already 
clearly refers to a bound codex, although elsewhere it refers to a scroll containing 
only the Pentateuch but which was used for the study. 

On the production of paper, particularly in Spain, see Burns, “Paper Comes to 
the West [sic], 800-1400.” See also the comprehensive book of Bloom, Paper 
Before Print, especially Chapter 2 (peculiarly, there are no notes in the book). 
For a survey of earlier studies and theories, see Steinschneider, Harsa'ot, 71-74, 
although ignoring Jewish sources mentioned here. Not mentioned by Burns 
is the interesting discussion by the tenth-century Muslim writer known as al- 
Nadim, Fihrist 1: 39—40; note also his statement that the "Hebrew [Jewish] way 
of sharpening pens is with an extreme angle" (38). Paper was in use commonly 
in Egypt at least in the ninth century, as we see from the documents of the 
Cairo Genizah. On the high regard for the quality of paper from Spain in the 
Muslim period, see Goitein, Mediterranean Society 1: 81, 410 n. 1 and generally 
111-12. See also Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, index, s.v. "paper," There is 
an interesting brief discussion (English) on the making of paper, particularly in 
Spain, by Mordechai Glatzer in Paléographie hébraique, 51—53. Parchment, as well 
as paper (sometimes both mixed together), was still being used by Spanish Jews 
in the fifteenth century. 

She'elot u-teshüvot 1, no. 548 (Tehüvot ha-Rashb"a ha-shayyekhot le-miqra midrash 
ve-dé’ot, ed. Dimitrovsky [Jerusalem, 1990] 1, no. 34), first paragraph. 

In the St. Petersburg (formerly Leningrad) library; see Beit-Arié, "Osfey kitvey 
yad ha-'ivriyim be-Leningrad...," 44 (the article is chiefly a historical summary 
of well-known information about the collection and with only vague generali- 
ties about the actual manuscripts). There is a catalog of the biblical manuscripts, 
Harkavy and Strack, Catalog. There is no indication of the presence of an appar- 
ent record of this manuscript according toThe Codicological Data-Base of the 
Hebrew Palaeography Project (sfardata.nli.org.il). 

Now in the Schøyen Collection (Oslo and London), MS. 5070 (see “online”: 
http://www.nb.no/baser/schoyen/4/4.1/411.html#5070). Illuminated bibles, of 
course, and Passover hagadot were usually written on parchment for preservation. 
M.T., Ahavah: “Séfer Torah," 10.5. The alignment of Hebrew books is from right 
to left so that if such a codex is opened to the Prophets or the Writings, the Pen- 
tateuch (the first section of the Bible) would necessarily lie to the right, under 
them. In practice, it is doubtful that very many worried about this; in modern 
times with printed Bibles it is ignored altogether. This law is mentioned also by 
Bahya b. Asher Ibn Hallawa (d. 1340), Biyur 2: 438 (on Lev. 8.8, end), who said 
that this is specifically written (by the rabbis), and Isaac b. Moses ha-Lévy (Pro- 
fiat Duran; Perpignan, late fourteenth to early fifteenth century), Ma'aseh efod, 
11 (bottom). The general talmudic source is Talmud Megillah 27a, but as pointed 
out by Lipshitz, ‘Iyiiniym...Bahya, 231, the standard text there does not mention 
that the books ofthe Prophets should not be placed on top ofthe Writings; how- 
ever, in the text of that passage as used in Spain this order is found (see Shém Tov 
Ibn Gaon, “Migdal öz” on M.T., Hafla'ah: "Shevü'ot," 12.4). 

Not only large communities but even smaller ones such as Gerona had more 
than one scroll in the synagogue. In the inventories of books owned by Jews 
there in the early fifteenth century, we find mention of four scrolls of the Torah 
and one of the haf tarot (prophetic readings for synagogue use) and a scroll, or 
codex, of prayers, all of which were kept by two community officials for use 
in the synagogue; Millás Vallicrosa and Batlle, "Inventaris de llibres de jueues 
gironins," 41 [319], no. 314. See the numerous references to scrolls (rotle, rotulus, 
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Céfer [Séfer] Tora, thora) in the index, 634, of Riera i Sans, Poders publics i les sin- 
agogues segles XIII-XIV. 

Teshtivot ha-meyühasot, no. 276. See the reply of Isaac b. Shéshet (She'elot, no. 
285) to Judah b. Asher b. Solomon, great-grandson of Asher b. Yehiel. Both of 
these sources prohibit the selling ofa Torah scroll for the needs of a synagogue. 
Isaac permitted it only in the case of a scroll in which a mistake was found or it 
was lacking a letter, in which case it no longer has the sanctity ofa Torah scroll. 
However, even a perfect scroll may be sold for the needs ofstudents or to provide 
for the marriage of orphans. Nevertheless. when faced with extreme debts, the 
community of Besalú was granted permission by Queen Violante in 1417 to sell 
all of their Torah scrolls except one (Riera i Sans, Poders públics, 544, no. 362). 
In one case, in Zaragoza in 1488, a converso (apparently) was hired by the com- 
munity to play an instrument for such a ceremony (Motis Dolader, Expulsión de 
los judíos del reino de Aragón 2: 81). 

A good general article on the “crowns” of Torah scrolls is Yaniv, “ha-Keter 
le-séfer Torah bi-Sfarad," including some illustrations. Contrary to the title, 
the article does not deal only with Spain but rather "Sefardic" congregations in 
other lands and later periods (many writers confuse "Spain" with "Sefardim"). 
See also more generally her "From Spain to the Balkans: Textile Torah Scroll 
Accessories" (her reference, 417 n. 30, to Torah crowns in Abraham b. Natan, 
Sefer ha-manhiyg, “no. 56" makes no sense as there are no such numbers in the 
work; I am not sure to what she refers to since I find no mention anywhere there 
of such crowns). Another general article, again not on Spain, is Feller, “‘Purim 
of Saragossa’ and its implications on... dressing the Torah scroll" (the so-called 
"Purim of Saragossa [Zaragoza]" is a legendary account; see Revue des écoles de 
l'Alliance Israélite [1901—02]: 148—52; some have tried to identify Syracuse in Sic- 
ily as the locale, but neither is there corroborating evidence for that). 

See also at n. 21 below. For examples of actual silver "crowns" in medieval 
Spanish synagogues, see Motis Dolader, Expulsión, 82—96, and his "Estudio de 
los objetos liturgicos" (see also his Expulsión de los judíos de Zaragoza, 148 ff. 
and 206. There were several synagogues in Zaragoza, and it is not clear from 
the documents from which synagogues the Torah crowns and other accessories 
were taken. See also the color photograph of rimoniym (fourteenth century) in 
the shape of castles in the cathedral of Majorca in Cataluña judía, 8 (there are also 
Catalan and English eds. of this book) and in black and white in Pons, Judíos de 
Mallorca, following 200, plates III-V. We have no study similar to that of Motis 
for Castile, but note the record of "silver [adornments] which the Torahs have, 
worth more than 30,000 mrs.,” a considerable sum of money, which after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews remained in the synagogue of Béjar, a town near Salamanca 
(Carrete Parrondo, ed., Fontes iudaeorum, 49, top; note the similar reference to 
vestments and silver Torah ornaments remaining from the synagogue of Hervás, 
53, no. VI). We do not know whether these silver adornments were the work of 
Jewish craftsmen or not; however, in Barcelona in 1379 the administrator of one 
of the synagogues contracted with a Christian silversmith to make the crown 
for one of the scrolls, as well as some lanterns for the synagogue (Madurell y 
Marimón, “Plateros judíos barceloneses," 298). In the small community of Un- 
castillo in Aragón in 1427 the Jews accused the Christian baile of having stolen 
the crowns of the Torah, which were to be ransomed for 200 gold florins (in fact, 
as the ensuing trial showed, he was not guilty); see Marín Padilla, "Notas sobre 
el robo de las coronas de las Toras de Uncastillo.” 

Sefer ha-manhiyg 1: 155, line 65. The reference to “in his hands” refers of course 
to holding this case since it is forbidden to touch a Torah scroll with one's hands. 
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The so-called “Sefardic” Jews (of North Africa, Egypt, Iraq and other countries; 
not all of whom by any means are descended from Spanish Jews) still keep Torah 
scrolls in such cases, as do Yemenite Jews. 

Ed. Chavel (Jerusalem, 1977; there are several editions), 732 (“commandment” 
613); the author was, probably, Aaron ha-Lévy. 

Asher, introduction to his "Halakhot qetanot," at end of Makkot in standard 
editions of the Talmud; he also dealt briefly with other laws concerning To- 
rah preparation and writing as part of that commentary. S. Kook, in K"S 18 
(1942): 105—06, argued that this (the entire *Halakhot qetanot") is part of the 
“Halakhot qetanot,”’ of al-Fast, with additions by Asher; nevertheless, this section 
is clearly by Asher. It is this which is quoted by his son Jacob, Tur Yoreh dé‘ah, 
270, “Hilkhét séfer Torah" (Joseph Caro there in his commentary suggests that 
Asher did not intend entirely to set aside the individual obligation to write a 
Torah scroll). Maimonides, M.T., Ahavah: “Tefillin, mezüzah ve-séfer Torah," 7.1. 
The same commandment applies to the writing of tefillin and meztizdt, generally 
fulfilled by purchasing these from scribes (presumably in medieval Spain and 
other countries individuals paid a scribe to do this, who then acts as an “agent” 
on behalf of the client who thus fulfills the commandment by means of agency; 
in modern times, these are most often simply bought from a supplier of religious 
goods, although some are careful to buy from a scribe since there are difficulties 
involved in the legal act of agency in purchasing them mass-produced; see Jacob 
b. Asher, Tür YOreh dé‘ah, loc. cit., on the prohibition of purchasing a Torah 
scroll in the market). 

Our sources are numerous inventories or accounts of books owned by Jews in 
Spain. In several cases, codices of individual biblical books were owned rather 
than, or even together with, complete bibles. See also the description of medie- 
val biblical manuscripts in Zotenberg, Catalog (Paris); note there especially MS. 
82, written for Todros b. Meir ha-Lévy of Burgos, the father of Meir Abulafia, 
in 1207. On a richly illuminated biblical manuscript which belonged to the fa- 
mous converso Alvar García de Santa María, see my Conversos, 147 (it was said to 
be worth 10,000 mrs., an enormous sum). 

Colophon of the manuscript cited by Riegler, "Divrey sofriym be-qolofoniym 
shel kitvey-yad," 144 (the date should be 1299, not 1259); c£. also Freimann, 
“Kopisten hebraischer Handschriften," 111, no. 130 (he gave the date as 1300). 
This is none other than the famous illuminated "Cervera Bible" discussed be- 
low, n. 82. It is curious that there were no physicians in the town (unspecified) 
where he lived. 

Llobet i Portella, “ Documents de jueus de Cervera," 49—51, and 54 on Bella, 
who originated from Perpignan. In addition, one of the books was the com- 
mentary of Rashi on Genesis and Exodus. Zaragoza: M. Serrano y Sanz, "No- 
tas acera de los judíos aragoneses en los siglos XIV y XV," Revista de archivos, 
bibliotecas y museos, ép. 3, t. 37 (1917): 339. We should not assume, of course, 
that women owned these books for their own study (although there were some 
women scholars); most likely, they were inherited from their husbands or fathers. 
Laredo: Ibn Adret, She’élot 4, no. 243. At a later period, Isaac b. Sheshet was 
asked about a synagogue in Segorbe (Valencia) that had to borrow money from 
Muslims in order to redeem a silver crown that had been given in pledge for 
another loan (She'elot, no. 282). 

Pons, Judíos del reino de Malloca 2: 130-31. Wills and money for Torah scrolls: see, 
e.g., Secall i Güell, Jueries medievals tarragonines, 154. 

Ma'aseh @fod, 21; cited also by Stern, "Hebrew Bible in Europe in the Middle 
Ages," 36. 

See Sofrim 6: 4; J. Ta'anit 4.2, 68a; Sifre (Sifriy), section 356. This is also men- 
tioned briefly by Menahém b. “ha-Meiriy” Qiryat sefer, 14. See, with caution, 
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Zeitlin, “Were There Three Torah-Scrolls in the Azarah?” (N. Dreizin wrote a 
brief rebuttal in Sinai 61 [1967]: 76-77). See also Talmon, “Three Scrolls” (the 
best article on the topic). See also the important observation of H. Loewe in 
Montefiore and Loewe, Rabbinic Anthology, 20; and Havlin, “Hakhra‘ah ‘al-piy 
rov "o ‘al-piy yiyhüs.," 244—45 and the literature cited there. 

Massoreth ha-massoreth, 260. Later Italian Jewish biblical authorities such as 
Menahém de Lonzano (b. 1550) and Yedidyah Solomon Norzi (1560-1616), 
both mentioned later here, also relied upon the superior Spanish manuscripts. 
"Hagahot Maymüniyot" on Moses b. Maimon, M.T., Ahavah: “Tefillin, mezüzot 
ve-sefer Torah," 8, on "Bereshiyt," no. 4. Incredibly, David Stern, who copied 
some of the above information from secondary sources, mistakenly wrote that 
Meir of of Rothenburg (not Rothenberg) himself wrote the “glosses;” this is, of 
course, impossible (Stern, “Hebrew Bible in Europe in the Middle Ages," 249 
n. 24). The article is much better on “Ashkenazic” (Franco-German) traditions 
than Sefardic. 

Ibn Naghrilah, Ben Tehiliym, 212, no. 69; Abulafia, Gan ha-meshaliym ve-ha- 
hiydot 2, no. 691. 

Abraham b. Natan, Sefer ha-manhiyg, f. 251. See further on this below, 
"Responsa." 

Simon b. Semah Duran (1361-1444) mentioned the Torah scroll which Nisim 
had written for himself (Sefer ha-tashbés [so, correctly, is the title] 1: no. 51 
[19d]). Some years ago there was the discovery ofa Torah scroll supposedly writ- 
ten by Nisim with an inscription by his son; see the text in Hershman, Isaac Ben 
Sheshet Perfet, 193—94; copied without acknowledgment by Feldman, Peyrüsh ha- 
Ran ‘al ha-Torah, 9. The Hebrew inscription is abbreviated and cryptic, and the 
various attempts to explain it have been unsuccessful. After many years during 
which the whereabouts of the scroll was unknown, it was finally rediscovered 
in the Hebrew University library (Jerusalem). It was re-examined by Havlin, 
"Séfer-Torah she-katav le-'asmo rabénu Nisiym me-Giyrundiy [sic]," complete 
with facsimiles (the length of the article is due to a detailed discussion of the 
proper form of certain letters in Torah scrolls and other extraneous matters; the 
colophon itself is reproduced there, 7-8). Havlin did not discuss the difficulties 
in the inscription; incidentally, the work of Assaf to which he refers, 6 n. 5, 
is correctly Meqorot u-mehqariym be-toldot Yisraél (see Bibliography here). The 
fame of the alleged scroll has spread around the world, but unfortunately far less 
known is the important new article by Havlin revealing that it is a later forgery 
(“Od be-'inyan séfer ha-Torah ha-meyühas le-R"N," again, the length of the 
article is due to extraneous legal discussions). Havlin had the scroll examined by 
the outstanding Israeli professor of physics, Israel Felner of Hebrew University, 
and careful scientific examination revealed without a doubt that the scroll is not 
earlier than 1470 nor later than 1680. Another discovery, of a manuscript (or 
fragment) written by the son of Nisim proves that the colophon on the Torah 
scroll is not by him (art. cit., 32-33. Incidentally, in the first article of Havlin 
there is a discussion of the form of various letters, but since the commentary 
on Shabbat attributed to Nisim was actually written by his students, the diffi- 
culty raised by Havlin there disappears (see Ta-Shma, Israel. Sifrey ha-rishoniym 
[Jerusalem, 1967], 29 n. 17). This applies to the remainder of Havlin's discussion 
there of the opinion of Nisim on other letters, all of which are also by his stu- 
dents and not him. 

As reported in 1410 by Solomon b. Solomon hazan (see below on him), text in 
Jeschurun 9 (1878): 3; rpt. in Kobak, Ginzey nistarot 4: 75. Another Pentateuch 
was written in Perpignan in 1299: Paris, B.N. hébr. 7; see n. 82 below. 

As we shall see, not only such valuable manuscripts but even more "ordinary" 
ones, some copied by individuals for their own use, have also survived. The 
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collection of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts in Jerusalem, 
now with an “online” catalog: http://jnul.huji.ac.il/imhm/ (although very dif- 
ficult to use) is somewhat helpful; although caution must be used since they 
consider everything not European to be “Sefardic.” Thus, many manuscripts 
so described are in fact North African, Yemenite or even Italian; nor do they 
distinguish Spain from “Sefardic,” which correctly refers to works written out- 
side of Spain by former Spanish Jews or their descendants. This problem pre- 
vails also in earlier manuscript catalogs, such as that of Cambridge University 
(Schiller-Szinessy in the Bibliography: Catalogs), where many manuscripts are 
vaguely described as “Sephardic” script. One of these, an "unknown" (I) com- 
mentary on Proverbs by Immanuel b. Solomon, is, of course, by the famous 
Immanuel of Rome and thus can hardly be a "Sephardic" manuscript of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century (ibid., 37—38, no. 26 and see no. 27). Beit-Arié, 
“Colophoned Hebrew Manuscripts Produced in Spain,” 162—623, after wrongly 
claiming that the term Sefarad was "identified by early translators with Iberia" 
(my emphasis), asserts that Hebrew codicology uses the term to refer to a type of 
"book production and script.” He cites his own work as the authority for this. If 
so, it is a practice which should be changed since it is as vague as would be the 
description "Latin" to refer to any European script. (On the term "Sefarad" and 
its history see my "A Note on the Meaning of Sefarad.") 

See, for example, Reif, ed., Hebrew Manuscripts at Cambridge University Library, 54 
ff., a number of bibles or fragmentary bibles again described vaguely as “Sefardi” 
(at least not "Sephardic") script and little other useful information. Several par- 
tial biblical manuscripts or fragments exist in various Spanish libraries and ar- 
chives. An interesting example of an unusual codex is the "liturgical" Bible (so 
called because it was written solely for use by a reader in the synagogue, as seen 
in the inclusion of the haftardt, or portions of the Prophets read in the service), 
without date or colophon (possibly thirteenth century), preserved in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, MSS 5469 (see Valle Rodríguez, Catálogo descriptivo, 81-83; Barco 
del Barco, Catálogo 2: 115—16, no. 72). This obviously is earlier than the 1318 
Bible (Oxford, Bodleian Ms. Kennicott 4 Cat. 2326), described by Stern as the 
earliest Spanish liturgical Bible, “Hebrew Bible in Europe," 299. 

This chapter does not discuss all of the manuscripts, but only the most signifi- 
cant. There is still no complete catalog of all the medieval biblical manuscripts 
from Spain, even those in Spanish libraries, much less of those in all of the li- 
braries in the world. Important individual inventories, or descriptions of at least 
some manuscripts, are mentioned here in the notes. A fairly complete listing 
of early manuscripts is in Beit-Arié, et al, Codices hebraicis litteris (I have not 
checked to see that all of the extant Spanish Hebrew manuscripts are in fact 
included). More complete is Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, easily accessible. 

Much has been written on Hebrew Bible manuscripts in general; of interest 
is the detailed discussion of early studies in Steinschneider, Harga'ot, 61—63; 
many of the works mentioned there are still of value and have been gener- 
ally ignored in recent scholarship. The article “Manuscripts, Hebrew" in EJ. 
is virtually worthless; the list of library catalogs there also does not even men- 
tion Spain. For criticism of this article from another perspective, see Benjamin 
Richters comments: http://seforim.blogspot.com/2007/08/benjamin-richler- 
manuscripts-at-jewish.html: Wednesday, 08 August 2007. See generally the ar- 
ticle “Bible — manuscripts and printed editions,” in Roth, ed., Medieval Jewish 
Civilization. There I neglected to mention the manuscript supposedly written by 
the famous masorete Moses b. Aaron in 897 (or 896), in the Qaraite synagogue 
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of Cairo (described in detail by Gottheil, “Some Hebrew Manuscripts in Cairo,” 
639-41). However, already Neubauer, “Introduction of the Square Characters 
in Biblical Mss.," had discussed this codex, 25—26, and concluded that it was of 
the eleventh or early twelfth century (he said that Harkavy agreed with this). 
A limited facsimile edition was published (Jerusalem, 1971; 2 vols). Of major 
importance is the famous “Aleppo Codex” (Keter Aram S6va) of the entire Bible, 
written in Aleppo, Syria in 929. Although known for years, it was impossible for 
scholars to have access to this manuscript until after 1948, at which time most 
of it had been destroyed in anti-Jewish rioting in Aleppo (the surviving text has 
been published). This was the manuscript utilized by Maimonides in the prepa- 
ration of his careful copy of the Pentateuch. Much has been written about this 
Bible; the most recent being Tawil and Schneider, Crown of Aleppo: The Mystery 
of the Oldest [sic] Hebrew Bible codex (Philadelphia, 2010). In fact, the earliest ex- 
tant complete Bible manuscript is the famous Leningrad (present St. Petersburg) 
Codex, written in 1009, probably in Cairo; it served as the basis of important 
modern editions of the Bible, including the new J.P.S. ed. and tr. (Tanakh: The 
Holy Scriptures [1999]). Facsimile eds. are: Pentateuch, Prophets and Hagiographa 
(Canada, 1971) 3 vols.; The Leningrad Codex (Leiden, 1997; rpt. 1998), with im- 
portant introductions. There is a Spanish tr. of the Torah only, La Torah, tr. Ri- 
cardo Cerni (Zaragoza, [1998]). A complete Hebrew Bible in Copenhagen was 
said to bear the date 746, but this is, of course, an error (MS. Heb. 2; described 
in Codices orientales bibliothece regie havniensis, 9-10). In fact, the date is 1301 and 
it was written in "northern Spain or Provence" (Ulf Haxen in Kings and Citizens 
[see title in Bibliography], pt. 2: 2-3, no. 5; Haxen has an erroneous listing in 
the bibliography, 31, for the authors of Codices orientales). This is the manuscript 
discussed but incompletely identified by Metzger, “Masora ornementale," 100. 
There is a manuscript of the "Latter Prophets" in St. Petersburg which allegedly 
is dated 747 C.E., but since no one outside of Russia has seen the manuscript 
or even a photograph of it, nothing can be said about this with certainty; it is 
unlikely, of course (see the brief discussion by Starkova in Paléographie hébraique, 
38—39; however, in Gintsburg, Catalog [sic], 28, no. 19, it is dated 847). There is 
also a codex of the "Latter Prophets," dating from 916, in the Russian National 
Library. All of the above was overlooked by Stern, "First Jewish Books," which 
is chiefly a kind of lay introduction to the masorah (incidentally, the book by 
David Lyons, the title of which is incorrectly transcribed by Stern, 192 n. 78, 
actually ha-Masorah ha-mesarefet, is not a “cumulative edition" but is based on 
the Cairo codex of the Prophets). On the “masoretes” see also Chapter 1 above, 
n. 68. There is still a need for a complete and accurate catalog of all Hebrew 
biblical manuscripts extant today; Dez Macho, Manuscritos, is general and out- 
dated. For the important St. Petersburg (formerly Leningrad) collections, for 
example, Katsh, Ginze Russiyah, is absolutely worthless, containing poor fac- 
similes of fragments of biblical, talmudic and midrashic manuscripts with no de- 
scriptions. The first part is somewhat better, but of no real value for this subject. 
Not to be overlooked is the important microfilm collection at Hill Monastic 
Manuscript Library at St. John's University in Collegeville, Minnesota (see Bib- 
liography). For example, they have (or had, the collection now apparently has 
been drastically reduced) the entire Cambridge (Cairo) Genizah on microfilm, 
and numerous other collections. Two of the earliest complete Torah scrolls (as 
opposed to codices) are described in Davis, M. C. Hebrew Bible Manuscripts in the 
Cambridge Genizah Collections (Cambridge, 1980) 2: 1—9 and in detail by Sirat, 
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et belles-lettres. Comtes rendus (novembre-décembre1994): 861-87. However, an even 
earlier one has been discovered (2013) in Bologna by Mauro Perani, a complete 
scroll dating from ca. 1155—1225. It most probably was not written in Spain. 

It is described by Ginsburg, Introduction, 469—74, with a full-page reproduc- 
tion facing 469 (he dated it 820—50; the number is Or. 4445, not 4455). The 
entire manuscript is now online: http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay. 
aspx?ref-Or 4445. The dating, and indeed the provenance, of the manuscript, 
is questionable; see the description in Margoliouth, Catalog, 36-39 (who made 
no suggestion that it is Spanish but dated it as "probably" in mid-ninth cen- 
tury; others have dated it in the tenth century). See also Dotan, A. "Reflections 
Towards a Critical Edition of Pentateuch Codex Or. 4445," in Emilia Fernán- 
dez Tejero and María Teresa Ortega Monasterio, eds., Estudios masóreticos: X 
Congreso del IOMS : en memoria de Harry M. Orlinsky (Madrid, 1993), 39—51 (in 
spite of that no such edition was ever done). A fragment of another apparently 
tenth-century Pentateuch manuscript (St. Petersburg, MS. Firkowicz B 188) has 
been described by Penkower, "Sariyd ketav-yad." 

See, e.g, Ginsburg, Introduction, 477, who identified (now British Lib.) MS. Har- 
ley 1528 (fourteenth century complete biblical codex) as "Sephardic;" that is, 
from Spain; see Narkiss, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Isles (hereaf- 
ter HIMBRI) 1, no. 20; 2, figs. 324—27. More important is Harley 5720, dated by 
Ginsburg (485; description continues to 494) as “ca. 1100—20" and from Spain. 
It is a codex of the Prophets, lacking some. 

Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 106. This manuscript is mentioned, and the colophon 
reproduced, also by Gottheil, “Some Hebrew Manuscripts," 619-20, with no 
realization that Harkavy had already published it (originally, in his notes to 
Graetz's history). If authentic, this is the earliest known reference to names of 
Jews in Gerona. 

Most of those in Spain referred to in the Allony-Kupfer List of Photocopies, 83— 
86, are in fact modern scrolls, not medieval. Tarragona: Soberanas, A. "El rollo 
de Sefer Torah del museo biblico de Tarragona," Sefarad 21 (1961): 67—68, with 
plates. The Vitoria scroll: Catálogo de la exposición bibliográfica sefardi mundial (Ma- 
drid, 1959), no. 71. The miniature scroll in the Museu Marés of Barcelona, ibid., 
no. 72, does not properly belong to the group since it is a modern printed scroll 
of no value; see Calders, T. and Fuentes, Ma. J. “Peces hbraiques del Museu 
Mars," Anuario de filología 4 (1978): 184—88. There are also some fragmentary 
remains; see Cantera Burgos, "Nueva serie de manuscritos hebreos de Madrid" 
(second article), 26. On the fifteenth century (?) Torah scroll, incomplete, in 
Madrid, see Valle Rodriguez, Catálogo, no. 22. The Parma (Spanish) scrolls are 
all fourteenth to fifteenth century; see Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 
10, nos. 29-32. Of interest also are two fragments (complete folios) of a Torah 
scroll probably of the fifteenth century which were used as binding material for 
Christian communal records of the second half of the century in Calahorra. 
In modern times, they were removed and attached to a roller (similar to that 
used in modern Torah scrolls); see Cantera Montenegro, “Séfer Torah del archivo 
catedrálico de Calahorra," with facsimiles (I am grateful to Prof. Cantera for 
providing me with a copy of this article). Similar to this is the fragment used 
as a binding in the archives of Olite (Navarre), possibly fourteenth or fifteenth 
century (Juventino Caminero y Ricardo Ciérvide. “La Torá de los judíos de Ol- 
ite," Archivo de filolgía aragonesa 28—29 (1981): 83-94. However, the fact that the 
fragment is six columns (not five, as the authors wrote) in width, as well as cer- 
tain incorrect procedures in spacing, precludes the possibility that this could be 
from a Torah scroll intended for synagogue use. It might have been for teaching 
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purposes. I could find no further information on this interesting fragment. Most 
of the Hebrew biblical manuscripts at the monastery of Montserrat (Catalonia) 
are modern; the few exceptions are not of Spanish origin. British Library: see 
Margoliouth, Catalog 1: 1-3, 15 nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 30, all described as “Sefardi 
hand” (at least not “Sephardic” as is the modern practice) of the fourteenth to 
fifteenth centuries; but not necessarily from Spain. A catalog statement from the 
auction of a fifteenth-century Torah scroll attributed to Moses Ibn Zabara (see 
index on him) at Sotheby’s 03 December 2008 http://www.sothebys.com/en/ 
auctions/ecatalogue/2008/western-oriental-manuscripts-10824  1/1ot.22.html) 
asserts that only nine medieval Torah scrolls written in Spain survive; one sold 
at Sotheby’s 4 December 2007, lot 38; the one which they mention as being 
sold at Christie’s was erroneously identified (see n. 39 end below); Margoliouth 
catalog as cited above (they mention, twice, only three of those listed)and ap- 
parently only one of the above-mentioned Parma scrolls. Very important is a 
complete Torah scroll (ca. 1470) sold at auction also at Sotheby’s 20 Decem- 
ber 2017: http://www.sothebys.com/fr/auctions/ecatalogue/2017/important- 
judaica-n09687/lot.168. html), with color photograph. 

Sotheby's Important Judaica (New York, 24 November 2009), N08606 (catalog 
available: http://catalogue.sothebys.com/events/N08606), Lot 142; described 
as a Torah scroll “from the Kabbalistic [sic] circle" of Shém Tov b. Abraham 
Ibn Gaon (see index here on him), “Northern Spain: Late 13th Century.” The 
reference to a “Kabbalistic circle" refers to what is described as “anomalous, 
curved and spiral letters," supposedly a qabalistic feature, "throughout the en- 
tirety of the Pentateuchal text.” As explained in the detailed notes following the 
basic description, the scroll follows the tradition of the Sefer tagiyn (or tagey) in 
this respect (see index here on that book), perhaps with "crowns" added to the 
letters by a later hand. That book was appended by Ibn Gaon to his Soria 1312 
Bible (after the Pentateuch and before the Prophets), and only that codex and 
this Torah scroll follow the method outlined in that book. He also added the 
verses of Sa'adyah Gaón on the number of letters, with a commentary (see on 
these Stein, S. "Saadyas Pijjut [sic] on the Alphabet," in Erwin I. J. Rosenthal, 
ed., Saadya Studies [Manchester, 1943], 206—26). The anonymous author of the 
detailed notes in the Sotheby catalog remarks that there is a possibility that the 
scroll is the Torah scroll which Ibn Gaon said that he wrote for himself (see n. 
74 below on that). The same catalog entry notes the existence of "A scroll [of 
Spanish provenance] from the late twelfth or early thirteenth century: http:// 
ww w.sothebys.com/app/live/lot/LotDetailjsp?lot id—159416149; lot 38." The 
catalog description there contains a certain amount of nonsense, but it is ap- 
parently true that this Torah scroll is an accurate copy of the famous Aleppo 
Codex. It also agrees in many places with the “Codex Hiléliy” (discussed here, 
see index). The catalog erroneously identifies a fragment of a Torah scroll sold 
by Christie's (10 December 1999, Lot 171) as "Spanish," and fourteenth cen- 
tury; in fact, it is from a very early scroll identified as "Oriental, perhaps Iraq 
or Syria (possibly Babylon), 10th or 11th century”: (http://ww w.christies.com/ 
LotFinder/lot details.aspx? from-salesummary &intObjectID=1640166&sid= 
54ffcb68-5f1e-4744—8ee5-1d30cfda520d). All of these were seen in July of 2011. 
Recently, it has been claimed that the oldest known complete Torah scroll has 
been discovered at the University of Bolonia, supposedly dating between 1150 
and 1225; the article does not indicate if the scroll is from Spain: https://elpais. 
com/cultura/2013/05/28/actualidad/1369770124. 378624.html. 

Paris, B. N. MS. hébr. 105; see Sirat and Beit-Arié, Otsar kitve-yad 2: 5; Sed- 
Rajna, "Moyens auxiliaires," 55, inexplicably dated it 1195 (the article, 65—68 
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and plates, mentions names of scribes of dated manuscripts from Toledo and 
Burgos, cf. next note; the name “Ibn Merwas" is of course erroneous and should 
be Marwas, or possibly Marwan; cf. below at n. 73). 

Paris, B. N. MS. hébr. 82; see on this and other manuscripts Sed-Rajna, “Toledo 
or Burgos," 7. 

Paris, B. N. MS. héb. 25; see Sed-Rajna, Gabrielle. Les Manuscrits hébreux enlu- 
minés des bibliothéques de France (Leuven, Paris, 1994), 5—7. 

Paris, B. N. MS. hébr. 26 (Zotenberg, Catalog, 3; Sirat and Beit-Arié, op. cit., 1, 
no. 8). A second manuscript was copied by him in Toledo in 1277 (Parma. Bib- 
lioteca Palatina MS. 2668); see Sed-Rajna, “Toledo or Burgos," 6—7 and Richler 
and Beit Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 3, no. 1. Hayyim Israel (b. Israel or "Israeliy") 
lived in Toledo and Zamora ca. 1272. He was a philosopher and translator of 
medical works and the uncle of Israel b. Isaac Ibn "Israeliy" mentioned later 
here. Parma MS. 3183 was also copied by a certain Hayyim; could he be the 
same scribe? (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 5, no. 8). 

Written in 1626; first printed in the Mantua, 1742 Bible. On his dependence 
on Spanish manuscripts generally, see Fernández Tejero, Texto hebreo bíblico de 
Sefarad en el Minhat Say. There is an ed. and tr. of Minhat Say [shay] on the 
"Former Prophets" by M. J. de Ascárraga- Servert (1987). The Toledo manu- 
script (formerly MS. de Rossi 782, now Parma 2668) was written by the afore- 
mentioned Hayyim Israel (“Israeliy”) for Isaac b. Samuel ha-Lévy and his sons 
Samuel, Joseph and Meir in 1277 (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 3). 
See the thorough discussion and bibliography in Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 43—47. 
The illuminations are extensively discussed by Kogman-Appel, Jewish Book Art. 
Samuel (the father of Isaac) was, of course, Samuel Abulafia, brother of Meir (on 
whom see later here). We know nothing further of Isaac or his sons. 

No. 1, currently BH MSS 1 (formerly 118-Z-42) ofthe Biblioteca de la Univer- 
sidad Complutense de Madrid. It was used as the basis for the text ofthe famous 
Complutensian Polyglot (see below at n. 236 on that). See also n. 53 below. 
The manuscript was written by a scribe, who modestly refrained from giving 
his name, for the “young men" Isaac and Abraham b. Maimon (Ibn Melekh?), 
both of whom are described as physicians (see Ginsburg, Introduction, 771—72). 
The original catalog description of the manuscript by José Villa-Amil y Castro 
in Revista de la Universidad de Madrid 2* ép. 6 (1875): 716—17, wrongly asserted 
that the owners were sons of Maimonides! According to that description, a note 
on the first leaf states that "Rabbi" Joseph Erasmo (!) Moses, a converso who 
allegedly taught at Salamanca, testified to the unique value of this codex (the 
statement to which this refers cannot be read in the online copy; see below); 
this statement was made in 1756. See also Llamas, “Manuscritos hebreos de la 
Universidad Complutense de Madrid." It was also mentioned by Neubauer, 
"Notes," 424—25. See the detailed analysis of this manuscript (M-1) and edition 
of parts of the text in Fernández Tejero, Tradición textual española de la biblia 
hebrea. Editions of the masorah of this manuscript are slowly being published as 
separate volumes. See also remarks concerning the masorah of the manuscript 
in Ortega-Monasterio, “Los códices modelo," 361-63, and “Some 'hillüfim' 
Ben Asher/Ben Naftali.” See also Gómez Arranda and Ortega-Monasterio, 
“Critical Editions;" Ortega-Monasterio and Fernndez Tejero, “Distintas manos 
en la masora parva;" and Azcrraga, "Diferencias textuales en las masoras" and 
"Orthographic Irregularities in the Manuscript M1." Another of the manu- 
scripts utilized for the Complutensian Polyglot, cdice no. 2 (M-2, currently 
BH MSS 2), has received a thorough masoretic study by Ortega-Monasterio, 
Estudio masorético; see also her "Los cdices modelo," 363-65. The complete 
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manuscript is now online: http://alfama.sim.ucm.es/dioscorides/consulta_libro. 
asp?ref=B1929718X&idioma=0 Fernández Tejero has done pioneering work on 
the investigation of corrections to Spanish Hebrew biblical codices, in relation 
to Norman Snaith’s theory that the ben Asher Masoretic tradition (see above, 
Chapter 1, n. 68) is to be found in these texts (see also Weiser, introduction to 
Ibn ‘Ezra 1: 60). See further Fernandez Tejero’s important article “Primera y se- 
gunda manos en manuscritos hebreos biblicos de Sefarad," where she concluded 
on the basis of careful collation of several additional manuscripts that the theory 
is generally incorrect. There are a few other Hebrew biblical manuscripts in the 
collection of the Universidad Complutense, described (although sometimes er- 
roneously) in the aforementioned listing of Villa-Amil y Castro and now more 
correctly by Domingo, Manuscritos hebreos. Interesting is the manuscript listed 
by Villa-Amil as 9, “paraphrase” of Isaiah by Hayyim bar Samuel of Tudela, but 
as MS. 16 by Torres Santo Domingo: Hayyim b. Samuel Meir of Tudela, Seror 
ha-hayiym. If so, this is much less exciting, since that work has already been pub- 
lished (Jerusalem, 1966), although the name “Meir” is otherwise unknown (his 
grandfather's name was David). There are also some late manuscripts of com- 
mentaries by Ibn ‘Ezra and David Qimhi as well as some grammatical works. 
MSS/5469. Valle Rodrguez, Catálogo, no. 14; see also Reinardt and Gonzálvez, 
Catálogo, 400—01; Barco del Barco, Catálogo 2: no. 72. Date according to Valle. 
A thirteenth-century manuscript of Joshua and Judges is in Hamburg 
(Hamburg- Staats- und Universitaetsbibliothek, MS. Levy 7; Roth, Hebrüis- 
che Handschriften, no. 5). Elkan Nathan Adler, in the report of his nineteenth- 
century travels, (Jews in Many Lands [Philadelphia, 1905], 154) relates seeing in 
Magnesia (Greece, near Thessalonika) "two massive volumes of a Massoretic 
Pentateuch” written in Barcelona in 1289 by “the son of Reuben the son of [T] 
odros” for Zerahyah b. Shéshet b. Zerahyah; he mentions also a volume of the 
Prophets and “Writings” in a different hand. Apparently unknown to research- 
ers and bibliographers is a thirteenth-century Torah codex with haftardt and 
micrografic and other decoration in Cologny, Switzerland (Fondation Mar- 
tin Bodmer, Cod. Colmer 21, online: http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/list/ 
one/fmb/cb-0021 (although the description says “al-Andalus” there is nothing 
to indicate that origin; the script is standard Sefardic). The Bodmer collec- 
tion is famous, of course, for its “New Testament” papyri. Also of interest 
is the 1266 codex, known as “The Haverford Hebrew Bible," at Haverford 
College in Haverford, Pennsylvania. According to the information provided, 
it was written in Spain by one Solomon b. Moses (no scribe of that name is 
recorded by Freimann, “Kopisten”) for Joshua b. Zerahyah b. Shealtiél. The 
same collection also contains (no. 10) a fragment of 2 Kings written in Elvas, 
Portugal in 1467 (see the catalog description of the manuscripts: http://www. 
haverford.edu/library/special/aids/rare_books_and_manuscripts/harris.pdf); 
see also Rachel Beckwirth, “Haverford College’s Thirteenth-Century Hebrew 
Bible”. The Elvas manuscript is also decorated with numerous drawings and 
stylistic architectural elements. A manuscript of a Pentateuch was written by 
Solomon b. Reuben b. Judah for the merchant Isaac b. Abraham b. Samuel Ibn 
Ardit (a well-known family name) of Majorca and was completed in Barcelona 
in 1325; also a Pentateuch with haftarōt and “Scrolls” written by Joseph b. Sam- 
uel Barsiloniy, completed in 1203 in Arles (the abbreviation s" s of course does 
not mean “sheliyah siybur” [leader of the prayer] as Gottheil thought but rather 
a blessing for one living); Gottheil, “Bible Mss. in the Roman Synagogues,” 
178-79. The Barcelona, 1325 manuscript is currently MS 19 of the Comunità 
Israelitica di Roma (Gottheil, “Bible Mss. in the Roman Synagogues,” 179-80; 
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Metzger, “Masora ornamentale,” 98; see also I. Sonne, Scelta di manoscritti e stampe 
della biblioteca della Universita israelitica [Rome 1935]; only at J.T.S.). The Arles 
manuscript is MS 21-22 of the same library. A manuscript containing the “Latter 
Prophets,” Scrolls (Megillot) and Chronicles is found in Hebrew Union College 
and has been described in detail by Blank, “A Hebrew MS. in the Hebrew Un- 
ion College Library,” dated as the thirteenth century, Spanish (it is apparently 
part of a manuscript in St. Petersburg which contains the other prophets and 
“Writings” and may have been part of a complete Bible). It is of interest as be- 
ing closely related to the “ben Naftali” masoretic tradition and with numerous 
variant readings. The masoretic notes also frequently refer (see 252-55) to one 
Moses al-Ruitiy (or simply "al-Ruitiy"), who Blank conjectured was an other- 
wise unknown Spanish rabbi or grammarian who lived in the vicinity of Lucena. 
This is possible, but more likely is the town of Rota, now Reuda de Jalón, near 
Zaragoza, which was described by Muslim writers as one of the “Jewish cities” 
(see Roth, Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 143); Jews continued to live there later in 
the medieval period. Michael Wilensky contributed a short note (German) to 
the same journal (without mentioning Blank), in which he cited the erroneous 
theories of earlier scholars in trying to identify Moses but did not give his own 
conclusion (“R’ Mose Al - Roiti [si]" in H.U.C.A. 11 [1936]: 647-49). The 
Spanish Jewish grammarian Judah Hayyüj is also named in these masoretic notes. 
See Cantera Burgos, “Nueva serie de manuscritos hebreos en Madrid” (second 
article), 39-40. The manuscript, apparently still in the archives of the cathedral, 
also contains part of the rabbinical chronicle Séder ‘olam. This is the manuscript 
which Neubauer reported that he saw, and note the interesting details he gives 
from the chronicle (“Notes,” 433; Cantera did not know of this). The second 
manuscript described there, which later went to the Museo Lazaro Galdiano 
(Madrid), is a fifteenth-century copy of the commentary of Rashi, described in 
detail by Cantera (obviously that could not have been part of the Bible codex of 
Alfonso X). Another Bible owned by Alfonso, which he gave to his son Sancho 
and later it was also given to the cathedral of Seville, is the so-called “Biblia de 
Pedro de Pamplona,” of which currently only two volumes of the Christian 
Bible survive (Claret Garcia Martinez and Rodriguez Diaz, “Un codice de la 
biblioteca de Alfonso X en la catedral de Sevilla;" the authors made no mention 
of the more important manuscript of the Bible referred to here. 

Assaf, Meqorot u-meliqariym, 182—85. Incidentally, the En Astruc Solomon to 
whom Moses refers as his teacher (185) was the son of Ibn Adret; Assaf's un- 
certainty as to who he was is all the more surprising given the specific mention 
of him on 182. See Hallawa, She'elot u-teshuvot, no. 144; the editor made no 
mention of Assaf’s publication, and in his introduction (15) erred in stating that 
Moses’s teacher was Ibn Adret's son Judah. Moses Hallawa declared the Torah 
scroll in question fit for reading, and also mentioned that in his youth his teacher 
Astruc Solomon had also seen that scroll and did not declare it unfit. In spite of 
Nisim’s ruling, in the early fifteenth century in North Africa, the example of le- 
niency in connection with errors in one ofthe scrolls in Barcelona was still cited 
in a question to Simon b. Semah Duran, Sefer tashbes 2, no. 125, and see no. 
127 concerning scrolls written by the renowned scribe En Vidal of Majorca (see 
on this n. 174 below). A thirteenth-century scroll (British Library Arundel Or 
16) contains two additional verses in Joshua (see n. 60 below) with the marginal 
note that these are not found in “Séfer Siynaiy" or in "Sefer Rabbenu Gershom" 
(not otherwise known) or other scrolls. This scroll is in Ashkenazic script and 
obviously written in France or Germany; it is remarkable that it makes reference 
to the Barcelona codex. 
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She'elot u-teshuvot, no. 7. He is perhaps the same as Astruc Llobel Gracian in 
Baer, Juden 1: 452, and see the index there. The question, from a rabbi in Bou- 
gie, North Africa, concerned about a Torah scroll which had errors in it. In his 
reply, he stated that in Barcelona the scribes had been accustomed to correct the 
arrangement of passages if they had made an error in them and that this was in 
accord with the opinion of Ibn Adret, “who was a great sage." 

and "s-ü-m;" Mikhlol (his grammatical treatise), 71a, 115a (ed. and tr. William 
Chomsky, 20, 116). It is astonishing that Darom’s “critical” edition of Qimhi’s 
commentary on Psalms (see Bibliography) repeats the erroneous reading in Ps. 
109.10 (**Sefer hilüliym" instead of “Hiléliy”) which Finkelstein already corrected 
in Qimhi’s Commentary...on Isaiah (on that Psalm, Qimhi cites a correction in 
the masoretic text of the “Hiléliy,” adding that so had “the nagiyd" [Samuel 
Ibn Naghrillah] written). See Jacob b. El'azar, Kitab al-kdmil, 5, 27, 28, 33, 68 
(since Qimhi did not know Arabic, he must have seen this work, which he cited 
frequently in his grammatical treatises, in a Hebrew translation). Elijah Levita 
(the famous fifteenth-century Italian grammarian) mentioned Qimhi’s refer- 
ence to the codex but added that he himself did not know what it is (Massoreth 
ha-massoreth, 260; Ginsburg added the incorrect information that it was written 
in the seventh century at Hilla, a town near the ruins of ancient Babel; this no- 
tion he took, without attribution, from an earlier writer, see on that and other 
theories Pick, “Lost Hebrew Manuscripts," 123. 

Peyrüsh 'al Mishley, 72 (on 8.16). 

Described in detail by Severt, Azcárraga, et al. El manuscrito hebreo bíblico G-II-8 
(a facsimile of the manuscript was also published: Biblia Hebraica: Faksimile der 
Handschrift G-II-8 in der Real Biblioteca del Escorial (Madrid, 1997; rpt. 2000). See 
also Ortega Monasterio, "Los códices modelo," 357 (general discussion of the 
manuscript, 356—60). Alfonso was a famous Hebrew grammarian and a leading 
figure in the translation ofthe "Complutensian" Bible, discussed elsewhere here. 
Peculiarly, Richard Popkin thought that he was a Jewish rabbinical student who 
remained a Jew in Spain after 1492, impossible of course ("Two Treasures of 
Marsh's Library,” 2, in Coudert, Allison P., et al., eds., Judaeo- Christian Intellec- 
tual Culture in the Seventeenth Century [Dordrecht, 1999]). 

Yühasiyn, 220b. N. Sarna, in the (Eng.) introduction to the facsimile edition 
mentioned below (n. 59) stated that it was written as early as the tenth century 
by Moses b. Hillel or his son, the scribe of another biblical manuscript of the 
same period (not in Spain, however). The unacknowledged source for this infor- 
mation is Neubauer, "Introduction of the Square Characters in Biblical Mss.," 
23—24, a St. Petersburg manuscript copied by Moses b. Hillel in 994 and citing a 
sixteenth-century Egyptian manuscript of Zacut which reads “Moses b. Hillel b. 
Moses." David Stern claimed ("Hebrew Bible in Europe," 250) that it was said to 
have been written around 600 (which it was not) but more probably was written 
around 1000 in León (for which there is no evidence), and that it was "carried 
away" by the Almohades (sic) when they “attacked the Jewish communities of 
Castile and Aragon." He knows of no scholarly work on the codex, nor editions 
of it. 

Copy, from the original in Florence, at Jewish National Lib. (No. 002094178). 
This is probably the same Bible of which only fragments (on Lev. and Num.) are 
at the (N.Y.) Jewish Theological Seminary (J.T.S.); c£. Reel Guide to Hebrew Incu- 
nabula reels 1-20 (Ann Arbor, M.I., 1973), Heb. 12. The unique complete copy, 
at Florence, was described by Cassuto, U., Incunaboli ebraici a Firenze (Florence, 
1912), no. 43; see the brief remarks in the review by A. Marx in J.Q.R. (ns) 11 
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(1920): 112, and the brief notice by A. Freimann in Z.f.h.B. 8 (1904): 144. Ac- 
cording to García Blanco, Analisis, 128 (and see note, 129) the Bologna, 1482 
Pentateuch also was done in accord with the “Hiléliy.” 

David Franco Mendes (1713—92), Memorias do estabelecimento e progresso dos 


judeos portuguezes e spanhoes nesta famosa citade de Amsterdam, ed. Fuks and Fuks- 


Mansfeld (Amsterdam, 1975), 63 (lines 19—24). Note that the author remarks on 
the richly illuminated text of the masorah in the 1299 codex, which precisely fits 
the "Cervera Bible." 

Chronicle in Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles 1: 126. For Lonzano, see 
Ortega-Monasterio, Texto hebreo bíblico de Sefarad en el Or Torah. Indeed, Lon- 
zano himself said that he did not have the actual codex but only a copy of some 
passages from it, and see on this Sapir, Even sapiyr 2: 199. 

Even sapiyr 1: 12a; Sapir there specifically said that this codex, which contained 
the translation (following each verse?), was in Ashkenazic script and that the 
name of the alleged scribe was Mordecai Halaliy (or perhaps Hiléliy). Sapir was 
skeptical about the date assigned to it. This manuscript was also described, with 
texts of the colophons, by Gottheil, “Some Hebrew Manuscripts in Cairo,” 
625-27, with no mention of Sapir (although elsewhere in the article he cited 
that work). Marx, Alexander. “Notes,” J.Q.R. 18 (1906): 568, remarked that the 
frontispiece (describing that as a copy of the “Hiléliy”) and the date are forgeries. 
Sapir also acquired another important biblical codex from Yemen, which con- 
tained a copy of the masorah, or at least portions of it, from the “Hiléliy” (pub- 
lished by him, Even sapiyr 2: 199-214). Toledano, Osar genaziym, 205, discusses 
a manuscript from Toledo known as "Sefer Hiléliy” or more probably “Haldliy,” 
after the name of its scribe Mordecai H-l-à-I-y-h; but this is apparently also a 
different codex. 

See Bibliography: Bible. Pentateuch. Hebrew Hileli Codex. The poor quality of 
the printing makes it difficult to read (the original manuscript, J.T.S. Lutzki 
44a [now MS L85], available on microfilm at several libraries). The manu- 
script is now online: http://garfield.jtsa.edu:1801/view/action/nmets.do?DOC 
CHOICE=267103.xml&dvs=147283082 8607~825&locale=en_US&search_ 
terms=&adjacency=& VIEW ER_URL=/view/action/nmets.do? &€ DELIVER Y_ 
RULE ID-4&divIype-&usePidl-true&usePid2-true The original codex 
consists of three volumes; it was written for Abraham b. Solomon “Abudraham” 
(Ibn Abū Dirham), perhaps related to the famous David, author of an impor- 
tant work on the liturgy. See also Pérez Castro, “Una copia del Codex Hilleli.” 
The same scribe, apparently, copied a manuscript of the "Latter Prophets" in 
1222 (Bodleain MS. Kennicott 7; Neubauer, Catalog, no. 2331), as well as a 
four-volume manuscript of the Bible (only part of which survives) which ulti- 
mately went to Safed and was certified by the famous rabbi Moses Cordovero 
(1522—70); see Sed Rajna, “Toledo or Burgos," 8; see also notes 109 and 156 
below on other manuscripts copied by him. Probably his son was the "Isaac b. 
Israel ha-sofer" (scribe) mentioned in Toledo in 1282, and it is clearly this Isaac 
whose tombstone dated 1297 was preserved (see González Palencia, Mozárabes, 
no. 1.147; León Tello, Judíos de Toledo 2: no. 212, 286). Isaac Abravanel, com- 
mentary on Amos 3.12, also referred to the famous Bible copied by Israel (no 
doubt the copy of the Hiléliy codex); critical ed. in Comentarios hebreos medievales 
al libro de Amos, and in Don Isaac Abrabanel [sic] y su commentario al libro de Amos. 
Another Pentateuch manuscript based on the Codex Hileliy and similar to the 
J.T.S. manuscript mentioned above is in the hands of the Swiss collector René 
Braginsky, where it is Manuscript 119; see the printed exhibition catalog of 
that collection, Cohen, et al., eds., A Journey through Jewish Worlds or the online 
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version: http://braginskycollection.com/start.php#/single/books/119/3 (it is 
possible to view several pages of the manuscript there, but if there is a colophon 
it is not exhibited nor does the description mention any). 

British Museum, now The British Library, MS. Or 2201; Margoliouth, Catalog 
1: 21-23. See Ginsburg, Introduction, 669. This is an important manuscript, de- 
scribed in detail there, 667-74, containing readings from the “Babylonian” tra- 
dition not attested elsewhere, and with exceptionally detailed masoretic notes; 
now online: http://www w.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?re£- Or. 2201&- 
index=0. Margoliouth gave the wrong date (it is actually a forgery in the manu- 
script); see Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 20—22. See on the added verses, and also on the 
1280 Manuscript (below), Hendel, Ronald. Steps to a New Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (Atlanta, 2016), 9—10. This is similar to the less detailed fragment acquired 
by E. N. Adler and which he dated 1492 (“Eleventh Century Introduction to 
the Hebrew Bible,” 676 n. 4); the authenticity of the fragment of the “intro- 
duction," actually laws concerning Torah scrolls, which he edited in that article 
and attributed to Judah b. Barzilay of Barcelona, has been disputed (see n. 149 
below). Michéle Dukan, Bible hébraique, although curiously limited to the period 
indicated (not even to the end ofthe thirteenth century), managed to ignore this 
famous manuscript, as well as many other Spanish manuscripts. Also ignored are 
all the many important studies by Spanish scholars cited in this chapter. See the 
review by M. T. Ortega-Monasterio in Sefarad 67 (2007): 484—86 (if anything, 
the review was too kind). 

Cited by Pérez Castro, "Una copia del Codex Hilleli,” 16—17); and see n. 51 above. 
The article analyzes the manuscript in comparison with the famous Leningrad 
codex and concludes that the Spanish codex (at least the Pentateuch which was 
corrected in accordance with it) relied both on the ben Asher and ben Naftali 
masoretic traditions, but much more on the latter. 

For example, the "Earl of Leicester's Codex" of the Pentateuch and "Writings," 
of Spanish origin, described by Ginsburg, Introduction, 728—34, and see the index 
there, 1009: “Codices.” Important also is MS. Parma 1996—97 (De Rossi 413), 
2 vols., a complete Bible copied according to the “Hiléliy” in Spain in 1468 by 
Benjamin b. David Gabay (De Rossi, Manuscripti codices hebraici 2: 33, no. 413); 
see the description and detailed comparison of this with other manuscripts by 
Milleto, “Un manoscrito ‘hillelita’ della Biblioteca Palatina de Parma,” 278—91. 
Fernández Tejero, Texto hebreo bíblico de Sefarad en el Minhat Say, compared the 
facsimile with citations of the original Codex Hiléliy in that later book and 
found (206) that there was a 74% correlation (of course, as mentioned, the J.T.S. 
manuscript contains only the Pentateuch). Ortega-Monasterio, Texto hebreo bi- 
blico de Sefarad en el Or Torah, studied a number of Spanish biblical codices and 
found a 90% correlation with the “Hiléliy” tradition as recorded by Lonzano in 
that book. 

Menahém b. Solomon, Qiryat séfer, 48—49. The other scholars named are Meir 
ha-Kohén Gérshoniy, Moses b. Adam ha-darshan (“preacher”) of Tudela and Meir 
Ablulu (?) “the great grammarian" and Joseph ha-hazan (“cantor” or reader) Al- 
kansuliy(?). I have found no other mention of any of these; the name Abencubal 
(indeed, Juda) is known in Toledo in the fifteenth century, but of course, cannot 
be the scribe mentioned here. There is a possibility, however remote, that Joseph 
ha-hazan is the same mentioned as a member of the Jewish court of Toledo in 
1233 and 1248 (González Palencia, Mozárabes de Toledo 1 [volumen preliminar], 
nos. 1.141, 1.142, etc). 

Text in Jeschurun 9 (1878): 1-6 (Hebrew section); rpt. in Kobak, Ginzey nistarot 
4: 73—78. Although he obviously spent time in Castile, and may even have been 
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from there (probably), he states (3) that he was then living on the Ebro river, 
which refers to Zaragoza. Note that he complains that others had made copies of 
the aforementioned codices but sold them at very high prices. He was the author, 
or collector, of a number of letters, including some written to him, in Zaragoza 
(published by Beinart, H. “Igron ‘ivriy mi-Sefarad min ha-meah ha-15,” Se- 


funot 5 [1961]: 77-134). In addition, he wrote a lengthy eulogy on the death of 


Benvenist Ibn Labi of Zaragoza (d. 1412), published in the aforemention Ginzey 
nistarot 4: 78—82 (and cf. the journal he-Halüs 11 [1880]: 97). 

Samuel Zarza (see Chapter 3 above on him), cited in Ibn Verga, Judah. in 
M. Wiener, ed., Shévet Yehtidah (Hannover, 1924), 131; also in Baer, Juden 2: 
200—01. 

Burgos: Francisco Cantera Burgos, Alvar García de Santa María y su familia de 
conversos (Madrid, 1952), 23; Baer, op cit., 239. 

‘Ezer ha-dat, critical ed. Levinger (Tel-Aviv, 1984), 156. See on the author and 
his polemic Roth, N. "Isaac Polgar y su libro contra un converso," in Carlos del 
Valle Rodríguez, ed., Polémica judeo-cristiana. Estudios (Madrid, 1992), 67—73. 
Letter in Taitachek, Pisqey, 106. 

Shmuelevitz, Aryeh, et al., ed. Séder Eliyahüi züfa (Tel-Aviv, 1983) 1: 238. On 
other examples of gold lettering discussed here, see index “gold letters in Bible 
manuscripts.” The Portuguese king had ordered all the books which Jews had 
brought with them from Spain to be collected and burned; however, obviously, 
not all were destroyed. 

Cited by Meir Benayahu in Sefunot 11 (1971-77): 199 n. 34. Lonzano also men- 
tioned that the word in question was not in the books of Meir Abulafia (on 
whom see below) or Menahém “ha-Meiriy;’ Benayahu suggested that this may 
refer to the responsum of Abulafia to Burgos (see in the text here before n. 151), 
but of course it is not that; rather, his famous work on corrections of Torah 
scrolls. There was also a tradition that the scroll of the Torah written by the 
biblical 'Ezra was still in existence in Syria; Abraham Zacut quoted at length a 
letter from Isaac Ibn Alfara of Málaga to Simon b. Semah Duran and his son 
(read bend instead of beniy) Solomon describing his travels, in which he claimed 
to have seen this scroll (Yüfasiyn, 228a; cf. Otsar [osar] masa'ot, ed. Eisenstein 
[N.Y., 1926], 81-83). According to Gottheil, “Some Hebrew Manuscripts in 
Cairo,” 614 n. 1, a Bible codex then in Bologna bears the inscription that it was 
written by "Ezra the scribe," but in fact it dates from the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Perhaps this is the manuscript seen by Lonzano. A legend reported in 
a seventeenth-century chronicle (Sambari, in Neubauer, Medieval Jewish Chron- 
icles 1: 118—19) claims that the scroll of the biblical ‘Ezra was found in Fustàt in 
Egypt, and that Maimonides had supposedly heard of this scroll, then in France, 
and had gone there to compare it with his own Torah scroll written by ben 
Asher, and thus supposedly brought it to Egypt. There is obviously no truth to 
such legends. Lonzano, in fact, said that he examined this scroll in Egypt and 
that it consisted merely of three faulty scrolls bound together. See also D. S. 
Loewinger's introduction to Aptowitzer, Schriftwort, xxxv, and in more detail, 
the article by him and E. Kupfer cited there. 

Not to be confused with the Damascus Pentateuch (ca. 1000 C.E.). See Nark- 
iss, HIMBRI 1: 50 and Plate 5. The term "Keter" (crown) is one of those used 
in Spain to refer to important biblical manuscripts (see also index here). This 
codex was written by Menahém b. Abraham Ibn Malakh or Maliq (not Malek) 
for Rabbi Isaac b. Abraham Hadad; neither of whom is otherwise known (see 
Baer, Juden 2: 563 on the "Emmeleque, Maleque, Malch, Ibn M-I-kh” families 
of Burgos). In the fifteenth century, the manuscript was purchased by Abraham 
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b. Ma’azia ha-Kohén from Sedaqah b. Abraham. Most probably they lived in 
Egypt. I. Joel (in K"S 38 [1962]: 122—32) first reported on the purchase of this 
famous manuscript by the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (MS. Heb. 790), and 
that he had consulted Baer on the possible origin of the names; Baer misled him 
into believing that the scribe and rabbi were of Toledo. Joel remarked on certain 
definitely Spanish characteristics of the manuscript and its writing. A digital- 
ized version of the manuscript is online: http://jnul.huji.ac.il/dl/mss/heb790/ 
index.html. There are other examples of "carpet page" illuminations, such as 
the "Parma Bible” (see below at n. 82) and especially the "First Kennicott Bible” 
with its numerous examples (Narkiss, 154—56, figs. 456—62), and the microgra- 
phy carpet page of the “Lisbon Bible” and other examples (ibid., 141, fig. 179v; 
170, fig. 520; 171, fig. 526; 174, fig. 541); also Copenhagen Royal Library MS. 
Heb. 7, a Pentateuch, ca. 1460 (Ulf Haxen in Kings and Citizens pt. 2: 8—9, no. 7, 
with illustration). 

Narkis, HIMBRI 1: 18-19. The manuscript is described in some detail, in- 
cluding the colophon, in Schiller-Szinessy, Catalog, 16—19, no. 13. According to 
this, it is a particularly accurate text with valuable masoretic notes not found in 
printed editions. The introduction to the table of Christian chapters and verses 
indicates that these were for the purpose of refuting Christians in their polemics 
against the Jews "because of questions they ask us every day about our faith and 
our holy Torah,” citing a particular chapter of a book, “and we do not know 
what that chapter is, and so to answer them quickly" the table of names of books 
and chapters was added. Another example which includes such a table (without 
the explanatory note) is the Imola Bible (see n. 115). See also Dunkelgrün, The- 
odor. “When Solomon met Solomon: A Medieval Hebrew Bible in Victorian 
Cambridge,” Journal of the Bible and its Reception 3 (2016): 205-53, particularly 
213-15 (most of the article is an interesting discussion of nineteenth-century 
Hebrew catalogers). On the divisions of chapters and verses, see Chapter 1, n. 
110, also index here “verses, division of.” 

Narkiss, op. cit., 20-22. Abu'l-Walid Marwan was the Arabic name of Jonah 
Ibn Janah; there was also an important scholar in Provence in the twelfth cen- 
tury named Moses b. Joseph b. Marwan ha-Lévy, and others. The three know 
manuscripts copied by Joseph are two complete bibles (1300 and 1308; British 
Library MS. Or. 2201 (see n. 60 above); University of Toronto, MS Friedberg 
5-001 [formerly in the Sassoon collection, MS. 508]; this is the manuscript 
called erroneously “Bible Merwas" by Metzger, “Masora ornementale," 101) and 
of the “Latter Prophets” (1334; Sassoon MS. 1208; Sassoon, Ohel David 1, Ad- 
denda, 51); see Sed-Rajna, “Toledo or Burgos?" 7 and “Hebrew Manuscripts 
from Toledo and Tudela," 303 (essentially the same article); Narkiss, op. cit. 1: 
21. The manuscript of the "Latter Prophets" was acquired by Jacob Sapir in the 
nineteenth century (Even sapiyr 2: 185, no. 2). It was written in Toledo in 1331 
for Judah b. Asher, son and successor of the renowned Asher b. Yehiél of Toledo. 
The manuscript was used by Norman Snaith for his edition of the Bible (Torah. 
Neviyiym. Ketuviym; see "Sources" here), which nonetheless relied primarily on 
the Lisbon, 1482 manuscript, to the extent that any manuscript was actually 
used (see n. 127 below). The Soria Bible is fully described in Sassoon, Ohel 
David 1: 2—5. In addition to this, Ibn Gaón wrote a Torah scroll, apparently for 
himself; see his “Migdal ‘z,’ on Maimonides, M.T., Ahavah: “Tefillin, mezüizot 
ve-séfer Torah," Chapter 9, beginning “Ve-aniy Omér (in all printed eds. with 
commentaries). 

S. Buber wrote that in 1879 he received a letter from a rabbi in Tripoli saying 
that they had this manuscript, written in 1314 ((a"d), but this is apparently a 
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misreading of 'a"b (1312); letter in Harkavy, Me’aséf nedahiym, 193-94. Accord- 
ing to Harkavy, this Bible was also called “Keter Shém Tov,” the same as the 
title of one of Ibn Shém Tov’s books. Eliezer Aschkenazi wrote from Tunis in 
1868 that an acquaintance of his had written to him that the manuscript was in 
a “certain city” (probably Tripoli, as above) but that the owner did not wish to 
sell it. This unnamed acquaintance copied the entire introduction by Ibn Gaon, 
which Aschkenazi published in ha-Levandn (Lebanon) 5 (no. 18) (1868): 280 (this 
journal is extremely rare but mostly available at the Jewish National Library). 
The manuscript was finally acquired by David Sassoon and was part of that col- 
lection sold in 1984, to the Carl Alexander Floersheim Trust for Art and Judaica 
(Bermuda). 

See D. Cazés in R.E.J. 20 (1890): 80—83. Not only is the arrangement of books 
unusual, so also the division of chapters in Samuel and Kings and some other 
books. Job, Proverbs and Psalms are written as poems, with separate hemi- 
stichs. This is in keeping with a tradition that these books (the Hebrew acronym 
E’MeT, “truth,” from the initials of each title) are the “only” poetry in the 
Bible; this was mentioned also by Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) in his work on poetics. 
Other oyxamples of variations in the order of books will be mentioned later; see 
on this in general Ginsburg, Introduction, 1-8. The so-called “Farhi” codex (see 
index here) also has a different order of books, but this matter is not as simple 
as Kogman-Appel, “Scholarly Interests,” 156, indicates; see index here “biblical 
books, order of.” 

Oxford, Bodl. MS Kennicott 2. Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 22-23. He stated that 
Joshua was more a decorator of the masdrah text than an actual illuminator 
(an artist who lavishly illustrated the biblical text); however, this is obviously 
not so, since Joshua himself stated (24) that he also drew the Temple plan for 
what is now known as the “Second Kennicott Bible,” an extremely elaborate 
drawing. The “Dublin Ibn Gaon” Bible also has an unusual order of books; see 
Narkiss, 30 and 107. See in greater detail Narkiss, “Manuscrits hébreux enlu- 
minés conservés dans les bibliotheques de France," 258-68. The manuscript 
was sold in 1399 in Bologna by Menahém b. Moses, who possibly fled Spain 
after the attacks in 1391. On the various signatures of Joshua in these manu- 
scripts, see Metzger, “Josué ben Abraham ibn Gaon,” 11-12, notes 13-14, and 
briefly “Masora ornementale," 103 n. 98. Metzger is of the opinion that only 
the Paris and Dublin manuscripts were the work of Joshua, in addition to the 
"Cervera Bible" (see n. 82 below) which is the main subject of her article; this 
position is not tenable in light of the above statement that he illuminated at 
least the “Second Kennicott Bible.” On Paris, B.N. MS. hébr. 20 and 21, see 
Zotenberg, Catalog, 3. Manuscripts 22-24 there are also from Spain. On the 
important Torah scroll, which may be the work of Ibn Gan, see notes 39 and 
74 above, also with additional information on the *Soria Bible." There is some 
debate about the date of the "Second Kennicott Bible," usually said to have 
been written in 1306, but Kogman-Appel, Jewish Book Art, 101—02, argues that 
it was much earlier (see also there, 113 and Barco, "Joshua ibn Gaon's Hebrew 
Bibles," 273—74). Another Pentateuch apparently written in Tudela at about 
the same time (1300) was auctioned at Sotheby: http://www.sothebys.com/en/ 
auctions/ecatalogue/2017/important-judaica-n09687/lot.169.html. According 
to the description, the "present volume begins on the flesh side. An identical 
placement of the flesh side occurs in the so-called First Ibn Gaon Bible. That 
Bible shares with our manuscript a number of exceptionally rare variants in 
the vocalization of the text. This combination of codicological and masoretic 
parallels helps reinforce the suggested localization and dating of the present 
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manuscript to Tudela, ca. 1300.” Is it possible that this is, in fact, an unsigned 
codex written by Ibn Gaon? 

Undoubtedly Amusco, a town near Palencia; on Jews there in 1492, see Baer, 
Die Juden 2: 425. 

Hopelessly misread by Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 33, as "Ban Banesht.” He is un- 
doubtedly the “Abraham Bienveniste” mentioned as owning some houses near 
the castle of Soria in 1487, and the “Rabi Jaco Gaon” from whom he bought 
a house is certainly a relative of our scribe (Baer, ibid., 423). Other less likely 
possibilities for “Sali” could be Salinas de Aona or Salinillas; see Baer 2: 585 on 
these towns. The manuscript is briefly and inadequately described by Neubauer, 
Catalog 1: nos. 68, 69 (OX. Opp. Add. 4'?, 75 and 76). 

Neubauer, Catalog 1: no. 1 (OX Arch Seld A 47). Narkiss, ibid., 37-38. A scribe 
Abraham b. Joseph Serugiel (Soria, 1312) is mentioned as a copyist of a Bible in 
Soria in 1312, of which only the Prophets and “Writings” survive (MS. Vat. ebr. 
11 and 12; which he bequeathed to the synagogue upon his death in1331/32); 
the scribe’s name was misread by Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Li- 
brary, 7 as "Sarakasniel" and 8 "Sarkasniel." R ichler also identified the owner of 
the manuscript as Isaac b. Joshua Caló (sic) but the Hebrew colophon, if copied 
correctly (the name ofthe scribe was not), has d-q-a-l-u, which could perhaps be 
de Calo or some other name. The scribe Abraham Serugiel is mentioned by Fre- 
imann, "Kopisten hebraischer Handschriften," 106; Samuel is not mentioned. 
See Sassoon, Ohel David 1: 11 f£; Harkavy, Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 102—03, 
reported that he saw this manuscript in Damascus; and see Loewinger, D. S. pro- 
legomenon to Aptowitzer, Schriftwort, xxv ff. Neither Harkavy nor Loewinger 
knew the actual origin of the manuscript. It is in private hands and unavailable 
for further examination, but there is a microfilm at the Institute for Micro- 
filmed Manuscripts (Jerusalem). Jaume Riera i Sans, in L'atlas català de Cresques 
Abraham (Barcelona, 1975), 15, claimed that the scribe is to be identified as the 
famous Cresques Abraham, illustrator (allegedly) of the famous Catalan Atlas 
(see my Dictionary, 184—85). Kogman-Appel says that there are reasons to accept 
this claim on the basis of “art-historical considerations" (“Scholarly Interests,” 
149). She demonstrates the extensive knowledge and interest in scientific and 
other matters which Elisha had, and so he was far more than a “mere” scribe 
or illuminator. His interests also included a knowledge of many early Jewish 
chronological works and legal texts. Much of this interest found expression 
in the material which he included in his manuscript; also extensive masoretic 
material not normally found in such codices (see details in Kogman-Appel, 
“Scholarly Interests," 156 ff.; note that he cited variants from the Severus Torah 
scroll, probably derived from David Qimhi, see Chapter 4 above, n. 38); on 
important little-known midrashiym used, see 160 ff. Note that in one of these, 
which perhaps he himself wrote, he incorporated a summary of the five meth- 
ods of interpretation from Ibn 'Ezra's introduction to his commentary (see 
Chapter 1 above), as well as some statements from Bahya b. Asher and Jacob b. 
Asher (see Chapter 4 above). Also important is what has wrongly been described 
as a Catalan translation of David Qimhi’s dictionary, Sefer ha-shdrashiym in the 
margins. In fact, it is the scribe's own version of a biblical dictionary, based on 
that work but incorporating his own ideas and translations of words in Occitan 
(old Provençal), corresponding in several words with glosses in the Catalan atlas 
(ibid., 159—60). Roussillon, where the codex was written (perhaps Perpignan?), 
was of course part of Provence. An unfortunate slip of the pen (computer) is the 
claim that Elisha "developed the tradition of the typical Sephardi [sic] Temple 
diagram" (ibid., 169); he did nothing of the sort, of course, this was already a 
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long-standing practice and was particularly championed by Joshua Ibn Gaon. 
Finally, we hear (171) tragically of the sale of two biblical codices, at least one of 
which was illuminated, by his widow after her and their children’s conversion 
in 1391. 

Perpignan Bible (Paris B.N. hébr. 7); mentioned briefly by Metzger, "Masora 
ornamentale,” 100; cf. Zotenberg, Catalog 1-2; see Kogman-Appel, Jewish Book 
Art, 131-40, 157-65 and Gutmann, Joseph. Hebrew Manuscript Painting (N.Y., 
1978), 50—51, 52—53, plates 6—7; Cervera Bible (Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon 72), 
ibid., 59 (it served as a model for the “First Kennicott Bible,” discussed later); 
see also Ginsburg, Introduction, 494, and numerous works on illuminated man- 
uscripts. A digitalized version is available online: http://purl.pt/23405/3/#/14 
(with patience). Parma Bible (Parma. Biblioteca Palatina MS. Parm. 2810), ibid., 
56-57; the brief description in Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palantina, 4, no. 
5; Manoscritti ebraici della Palatina dI Parma, 10—11 (see there also, 12, a less im- 
portant Spanish Bible, thirteenth-fourteenth century). The “Cervera Bible" was 
written for himself by the aforementioned Samuel b. Abraham [b.] Natan (see 
at n. 20 above), and was later richly illuminated (in La Corua, now A Corua) 
and in the eighteenth century was acquired by Antnio Ribeiro dos Santos, the 
remarkable librarian of Lisbon, where it is now MS. Iluminado 72 of the Biblio- 
teca Nacional (Lisbon); see Metzger, “Josué ben Abraham ibn Gaon et la masora 
du MS. Iluminado 72,” with facsimiles; and see: http://www w.metmuseum.org/ 
about-the-museum/now-at-the-met/features/2012/lisbon- hebrew-bible. The 
text of the masorali was copied and illuminated by Ibn Gaón in Tudela for a cer- 
tain Rabbi Sason of Cervera; he completed only the first part and another scribe 
finished it. It should be remarked that the text itself must have been considered 
important; otherwise, why would anyone go to the great expense of illuminat- 
ing it? As noted above (text before n. 56), it also was probably a model for the 
famous Athias Bible printed in Amsterdam. Various theories concerning the 
Cervera of the “Cervera Bible," other than the obvious location in Catalonia, 
have been suggested. Kogman-Appel, Jewish Book Art, 125—26, advances ingen- 
ious arguments for a Castilian location, no less than the tiny town of Cervera 
del Ro Alhama in La Rioja. Aside from the fact that no Jews are known to have 
lived there, her argument about the use of the castle representing Castile in the 
illuminations has been disproven by Barco, "Joshua ibn Gaon's Hebrew Bibles," 
277 n. 29. Vernica Vives, "La biblia de Cervera: un modelo olvidado," II Congrs 
per a l'estudi dels jueues en territori de llengua catalana. Actes (Barcelona, 2005), 
201-11; online: <http://institutmonjuic.googlepages.com/elcongres> (click on 
Actes II Congrs at bottom of page) has nothing of importance, ignoring most of 
what is discussed here. 

London, British Library MS. Harley 5774—75; Margoliouth, Catalog, 88; Nark- 
iss, HIMBRI 1: 115-17. MS. Harley 5773 may also have been written by the 
same scribe; see online: http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?ref= 
Harley MS, 5773&index-64 (Margoliouth, Catalog 1: 50—51 does not, how- 
ever, mention the name of the scribe.) 

The earliest (?) codex is ca. 1300 (Lisboa, B.N. 72; this is the manuscript re- 
ported by Neubauer, “Notes,” 434, apparently there were then no other biblical 
manuscripts there). There is also a biblical codex from Portugal with the com- 
mentary of Rashi in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. It belonged to Juda (so) 
b. Isaac of Lisbon, who sold it to Rabbi Samuel Nunes in 1442 (Valle Rodríguez, 
Catálogo, 66, no. 10; there is no mention of either person in Pimenta Ferro Tav- 
ares, Os judeus em Portugal). A manuscript of the Prophets (part ofa larger work) 
was copied by a certain Manoah b.Meir S[h?]-y-y-l-y in Almeida, Portugal (the 
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date is corrupt; apparently 1484, according to Freimann, "Kopisten hebraischer 
Handschriften," 110, no. 93, who cites Gottheil). The manuscript was in the 
former Sicilian and Catalan synagogue of Rome (Gottheil, "Bible Mss. in the 
Roman Synagogues,” 177-78). A Pentateuch with haftarot and "Scrolls" was 
copied in the beautiful town of Moura in 1471 (Oxford Bodl. MS. Can. Or. 42); 
another was allegedly written (according to a modern note) in 1496 in Lisbon for 
Rabbi Abraham b. Elijah Romano [Romo] (Paris B.N. MS. Hb. 15; Gottheil, 
“Bible Mss.," 179). Since our focus in this book is on Spain, we shall not detail 
all the Portuguese manuscripts or their history; see Pimenta Ferro Tavares 1: 
371-75 (incidentally correcting Metzger’s assumption that the scribe Samuel de 
Medina [Parma MS. 2674 and 677] was Castilian, although the “family name” 
indicates a probable origin from Castile), and the bibliography cited in her notes; 
see also Sed-Rajna, Gabrielle. Manuscrits hébreux de Lisbonne (Paris, 1970). See 
Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 34, nos. 145, 146 (Parma MS. 2674 
and 677). The so-called “Lisbon Bible" is discussed below at n. 127. The “Abra- 
vanel” Pentateuch (n. 111 below) contains a notation from a purchaser (1584) 
that he acquired it and another written by Samuel de Medina in Lisbon in 1491. 
That certainly is the one currently in Oxford Balliol College No. 382 (Silvestri, 
Bibbie ebraiche, 153, 166—68; she did not make the connection and dated it erro- 
neously 1490, but see the colophon). 

Narkiss, HIMBRI 2: 33, figs. 310—11; Tahan, Hana. Hebrew Manuscripts: The 
Power of Script and Image (London, 2007), 52-53. Another pentateuchal codex, 
late fourteenth to early fifteenth century, once owned by the Duke of Sussex is 
MS Add 15306 (Margoliouth, Catalog 1, no. 82); it is less significant but has a mi- 
crographic decoration. Another manuscript of the complete Bible, also known 
as the “Duke of Sussex Bible” (MS Add 15252) dates from the second half of the 
fourteenth century. It lacks the illumination of the other manuscripts. 

Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 5, no. 9 (MS. 3215); 6, no. 11 (MS. 
1994-95); no. 12 (MS. 2517); no. 13 (MS. 2667); no. 14 (MS. 2667); 7, no. 16 
(MS. 3073; doubtful); no. 17 (MS. 3214); etc. Most of these are described simply 
as fourteenth or fifteenth century “Sephardic script," which in the absence of 
other identification does not prove they were in fact written in Spain. 

Parma MS. 3233 (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 61, no. 283). The 
manuscript was sold in 1470 by Samuel b. Solomon Miyliy (Melli). 

Metzger, “Masora ornementale," 96; yet see n. 86 above, where this manuscript 
(Parma 3214) is described simply as fourteenth to fifteenth century. 

MS. Vat. Rossiana 601; (Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 595), 
copied by Joseph b. Jacob Ibn Janàh in Huesca in 1275; microfilm at Institute 
of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts (Jerusalem), no. F 8574. This manuscript, 
which includes also some masoretic treatises, may be worth further study. A 
fragment of another scroll, incorrectly identified as a Torah scroll but actually of 
the Prophets [fourteenth century], is found in the Archvo Histórico Provincial 
of Huesca; it contains part of Judges 19 and 1 Samuel 2-3 (color photo in Aragón 
Sefarad [Zaragoza, 2004] 2: 295); and also a fragment of Judges from Jaca, four- 
teenth century, ibid., 297 and also in vol. 1: 433, wrongly identified as a Torah 
scroll. Note also several manuscript biblical fragments, fourteenth to fifteenth 
centuries, from Tarazona (vol. 2: 290—91). 


90 Hadashiym gam yeshaniym, 101. This is the manuscript described in detail by 


Gottheil, "Some Hebrew Manuscripts in Cairo," 649—52 (there was a copy 
of it in Cairo; Gottheil provided the complete texts of the colophons of both 
manuscripts). Gottheil, aided by David Yellin in deciphering the colophon of 
the Jerusalem codex, made several errors: the date 1422 instead of 1322 and the 
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incorrect reading of the name of the patron for whom it was written, not “don” 
D-s-p-o [u]-n-i-n but “Enduran” (en Duran), as Harkavy correctly read it (Gottheil 
admitted that he could not explain the a [e] instead of o in what he thought was 
" don"). From this form (en is the Catalan equivalent of don), it is obvious that the 
codex was written in Catalonia (indeed, as we shall see, all bibles called miqdashya 
were from Catalonia). The family name of the patron, d-s-p-o-n—s, maybe de 
Safont (see Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 80; she did not transcribe the en at the begin- 
ning of Duran, however). The name of the scribe is Moses b. Menahém d-al-Bo 
[u]-r-n-s (de Albornoz). See also Y. Ben-Zvi in K”S 32 (1956—67): 366-74. The 
manuscript is now at the National Library of Israel (MS 4? 780: 1—2). 

Profiat Duran wrote that the Bible is divided into three parts (Torah, Prophets, 
Writings") to symbolize the three parts of the Temple, and thus “he does well 
who calls this book Miqdash Yah” (Ma'aseh efod, 11—12; and see 13 on why the full 
Tetragrammaton is not used instead of the abbreviated Yali). On the connection 
of the idea of the Bible and the Temple and Ibn ‘Ezra, see above, Chapter 2, n. 
120. See generally Wieder, "Sanctuary as a Metaphor for Scripture." The maso- 
rete Aaron b. Moses b. Asher did not specifically make this allegorical connection 
between the Bible and Temple, although he alluded to it in an obscure manner 
(Diqdüqey ha- te'amiym, ed. Baer and Strack [Leipzig, 1879], 2). 

Durán y Sanpére, Discursos, 51—52; and see the inventory of books left by Isaac 
Saporta in 1326, published by Soberanas i Lleo, “La biblioteca de Salamó Samuel 
Atzarell” (my gratitude to the courteous and efficient staff of the public library of 
Tarragona for making this available to me while I was there). On Isach Saporta 
and his family, see Secall i Güell, Jueries medievals tarragonines, 292—95; especially 
the genealogical chart, 293. 

Hillgarth and Narkiss, "A List of Hebrew Books...... " Unusually, it was spec- 
ified that all these books were to be written on lambskin parchment, and they 
were to be illuminated and the Bible to have initial letters in gold and all were 
to be bound. The price paid was 30 livres for the first two and 10 for the Bible. 
Wettinger, Godfrey. The Jews of Malta in the Late Middle Ages (Malta, 1985), 62; 
text 230. 

Durán y Sanpére, Discursos, 51—52. Baer, Die Juden 1: 862 erroneously assumed 
that he is the same as the famous physician who performed eye surgery on Juan 
II of Aragón- Catalonia, and also the same as the astrologer who predicted that 
king's siege of the Catalans in 1471 (the name in Baer's document is spelled 
Cresques Abnar or Abinbar; who is the physician referred to; obviously not the 
same as Cresques Adret). Further information has since come to light. The Bible 
had been in the hands of Astruc Adret, a relative of Cresques, who had sold it 
to another physician in Cervera without the consent of the family. Cresques 
severely chastised his relative for this; see Llobet i Portella, "Documents de jueus 
de Cervera,” 52—53. Another physician of Cervera, Salamó Cavaller, in 1472 
paid the enormous sum of 45 livres for a three-volume Bible codex, called Magde- 
sia (ibid., 52-53; already mentioned by Durán y Sanpre, Discursos, 51-52, not 
cited by Llobet). For other sources referring to the acquisition of Bible codices 
called Magdasia, see there, 52 n. 8. In an inventory of books owned by Jews in 
Gerona (early fifteenth century), Vidal Lobel and his son Struch (Astrug) owned 
complete manuscript of the Torah (“macdacia,” or Magdasia), another Pentateuch 
codex, two copies of the Aramaic translation, the commentary of Rashi, the 
complete prophets, the Psalms, the “scrolls” (Megiylot), Proverbs, Job, the apoc- 
ryphal Esdras (one wonders if this were the Latin or perhaps a Romance transla- 
tion), the commentaries of David Qimhi on the prophets (separate codices) and 
on Joshua, Judges and Samuel, Psalms, the commentary of Jonah b. Abraham 
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Gertindiy on Proverbs, the commentary of Ibn ‘Ezra on Genesis and Exodus, as 
well as numerous other books (Millas Vallicrosa and Batlle, “Inventaris de llibres 
de jueues gironins,” 36—38; reprint, 314-16). Iancu-Agou, “Livres inventories 
a gerone [sic],” is a detailed summary of Millás Vallicrosa and Batlle, with some 
additional sources relating to other communities, primarily Provence in the fif- 
teenth century. Isaac Sa-Porta (Saporta) of Santa Coloma de Queralt in 1326 left 
a number of books to his nephew, including a Magdasia (appendix to Soberanas 
i Lleo, “La biblioteca de Salomn Samuel Atzarell”). Of the over 600 individual 
books listed in the Gerona inventories, for the most part, owned by “ordinary” 
Jews (not scholars), nearly all are biblical (either complete or separate books, such 
as the Pentateuch, Prophets or Psalms). 

Introduction, 748. That manuscript is said to have belonged to the “Talmud To- 
rah” society in Barcelona and to have been copied from a Bible from Jerusalem, 
“and it is called Miqdashiyah;” see n. 126 below, the Tauste Bible, on this. 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek MS Or fol. 585 (Steinschneider, Berlin 1, No. 32. In the 
colophon the scribe indicated “castle of Falset.” 

Pluteo Sinistro XXIX, 1 — Biblioteca Malatestiana di Cesena; see Tamani, 
“Fondo ebraico della Biblioteca Malatestiana.” 

The Cervera codex was later in the collection of David Sassoon (MS. 16; in 
Sotheby Park-Bernet; Film F 8862 of Institute for Microfilmed Hebrew Man- 
uscripts, Jerusalem [incorrectly titled “Keter ha-Rashba"!]). See Blasco Martinez 
and Romano, “Vidal (Ben) Saül Satorre: copista hebreo," 3—4. The authors noted 
that the “Judah ben Dinah” for whom the 1404 codex was copied should prob- 
ably be “Abendino” (see there, 10). See Zotenberg, Catalog, 4: Paris, B.N. MS. 
hébr. 31. Freimann, “Kopisten hebraischer Handschriften," 107 (no. 16) listed 
Satorre as "Chajjim b. Saul” known as “Vital Sartori” (sic). Astruc converted dur- 
ing the persecution of 1391, taking the name Luis de Junyent (see Llobet Portella, 
Josep M. “Los conversos según la documentación local de Cervera (1338—1501)," 
Revista de la facultad de geografía e historia 4 [1989]: 337). 


100 Margoliouth, Catalog 1, no. 53; Narkiss, HIMBRI 1, no. 19; 2, figs. 310-23. The 
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codex has no indication of date or place of composition. 

National Jewish Library (Jerusalem), MS. Heb. 1401. This has received care- 
ful study by Yalon, "Torah neviyiym ketüviym ketav-yad Yerüshalayim," with 
attention to the valuable indications of early masoretic material and divergen- 
cies in the manuscript, but with nothing about possible textual variants. The 
entire manuscript is online: http://jnul.huji.ac.il/dl/mss/heb1401/index eng. 
html. This manuscript, like some others, has Jeremiah before Ezekiel and then 
Isaiah. Judah b. Moses Hallava (Tortosa, fourteenth century; his father had been 
a famous rabbi there) expressed his amazement that contemporary scribes do 
not follow the order of biblical books as in B.B. 14b, particularly in not placing 
Jeremiah after Isaiah, which is only found in the Miqdashiyah codices (see above 
on these), and not in all of them; "and perhaps the Christian tradition caused 
this since in the order of the prophets they begin with Isaiah since it [consists 
of] pleasant and sweet rhetoric [!]” (Imrey shefer, 393); in other words, because 
the Christian bibles also have Isaiah first, some Jewish scribes may have placed 
Jeremiah first to avoid the appearance of favoring the prophet whom Christians 
believe "foretold" the coming of Jesus. Printed Hebrew bibles all have Isaiah 
prior to Jeremiah. Another fourteenth-century biblical codex from Spain in 
which some beginning and ending letters of books are written in gold is Vat. 
ebr.7 (Richler, et al., eds., Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican, 4). There is also a 
manuscript (fourteenth or fifteenth century) of the "Latter Prophets" which 
contains Qimhi‘s dictionary in the Escorial library (MS. G-I-12); this, however, 
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follows the traditional order of books (Barco del Barco, Catálogo 1: 147—48). Var- 
ious other extant manuscripts also contain the dictionary, including the “Farhi 
Bible," discussed here. 

Russian State Library, MS. Günzburg 568 (“Former Prophets”), MS. Günz- 
burg 1510—11; microfilms at the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts 
(Jerusalem). 

Paris, B.N. MS. hébr. 31. The scribe was the important Vidal Saul Satorre 
(Catorre), who wrote the Cervera codex previously discussed (n. 100) before 
moving to Zargagoza. 

MS. Add. 652; Schiller-Szinessy, Catalog 1: 24—25. 

See Sirat and Beit-Arié, Otsar kitve-yad 'ivriyim 1, no. 44. On other Catalan man- 
uscripts, see Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 105, 107, 109, 113, 115, 118, 120. 

Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 110 (now British Library, King’s Ms. 1); Kogman-Appel, 
Jewish Book Art, 155 copied the error. Ginsburg, Introduction, 512 ff. has it cor- 
rectly (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 64, no. 304, made the identi- 
cal error with regard to a manuscript written in Provence in 1328). The name 
"Jacob de Ripoll” is found as a member of the Jewish council of Barcelona in 
1367 (Baer, Die Juden 1: 408), but he is probably another person. See the interest- 
ing history ofthe "King's Bible" manuscript provided by Kennicott, reproduced 
by Ginsburg, 517. According to this, the Bible found its way first to Jerusalem 
and from there to Aleppo (Syria), where it was sold in the seventeenth century. 
Jacob b. Joseph is mentioned by Freimann, “Kopisten hebraischer Handschrif- 
ten," 108, no. 36, also as the scribe of another manuscript in Solsona, 1388. 
Some of these Catalan manuscripts, including the "King's Bible," are important 
for their illuminations. 

OX Kennicott 1.“Bible. O.T. Hebrew. 1806" (Vienna, 1806), 4 vols.; also (Bible. 
O.T. Hebrew. Kennicott Bible). The Kennicott Bible. Roth, Cecil. The Kennicott 
Bible (Oxford, 1957), is a booklet (10 pages) of reproductions of illuminations, 
which unfortunately gives little idea of their richness. There is now an outra- 
geously priced private facsimile available, with an introduction by Bezalel Nark- 
iss and Aliza Cohen-Mushlin: http://ww w.facsimile-editions.com/en/kb/. An 
extensive bibliography of books and articles dealing with this Bible is in Silvestri, 
Bibbie ebraiche, 140. See also Ma. Ortega-Monasterio, Teresa. “Some Hebrew 
Bibles in the Bodleian Library: The Kennicott Collection,” J.S.S. 62 (2017): 
93-110 (on the “Second Kennicott Bible,” see n. 77 above). The “Kennicott Bi- 
ble” is one of the rare examples of what is called “box binding,” with extension 
pieces on three sides of the bottom cover and the top cover folding into it like a 
box. Avrin, Leila. “The Sephardi Box Binding,” Scripta Hierosolymitana 29 (1989): 
27—43, discussed four examples then known: this Bible; Jerusalem, Schocken In- 
stitute of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, MS. 24350, an undated 
Pentateuch; Jewish Theological Seminary, Micr. 8241, an undated Hippocrates, 
Medical Aphorisms; and Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College, Klau Library MS. 2, 
a Pentateuch written in Lisbon in 1475. One or two other examples, not from 
Spain, have since been discovered. 

Toledano, Osar genaziym, 211, mentions that he saw a Bible manuscript which 
had been corrected in accord with the Bible written in 1472 by Ibn Zabara, who 
had written “dozens” of such manuscripts, three of which were at one time still 
in Morocco; yet Toledano did not mention the “Kennicott” Bible. MS Zurich, 
Jeselsohn 5 (Pentateuch) and MS. Sassoon 1209 (Prophets and Writings) are a 
Bible copied by Ibn Zabara in 1477 in "Almuksam" (probably Amusco, see n. 78 
above; Penkower, see below, invents a non-existent *el-Muqasam") for David 
Barzilay (microfilm at the Institute for Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts, Film 
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No. F 9721). Ibn Zabara wrote that he collated his text with several important 
manuscripts, relying particularly on that of the scribe “Rabbi Israel,” who of 
course is the aforementioned Israel b. Isaac Ibn Israel (or "Israeliy"), scribe of 
the Toledo copy of the Codex Hileliy. Penkower states that MS London, British 
Library, Or. 2286 was also the work of Ibn Zabara. A later marginal note in the 
Toledo copy of the Codex Hiléliy mentions that the owner has a Torah scroll 
(or codex) written by Moses (Ibn) Zabara which was kept in the synagogue of 
the Talmud Torah in Toledo (Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 27). Ibn Zabara was the 
subject of various legends reported by the eighteenth-century rabbi and bibliog- 
rapher Hayyim Joseph Azulai; see Benayahu, Meir, ed. Sefer Hiyd"a (Jerusalem, 
1959), 97 and Richler, B. “The Scribe Moses ben Jacob Ibn Zabara of Spain: 
A Moroccan Saint?" Jewish Art 140—147 (1992): 18. Penkower, Jordan S., et al. 
Masorah and Text Criticism in the Early Modern Mediterranean: Moshe Ibn Zabara and 
Menahem De Lonzano (Jerusalem, 2014) (briefly discuss the 1477 codex, which 
they suggest may actually have been written in 1476, but the main focus of the 
book is on the renowned Menahém de Lonzano (sixteenth century Italy (who 
carefully examined and glossed Ibn Zabara’s text, concluding that his text of the 
Pentateuch was superior to that of the famed Aleppo Codex, but the text of the 
prophets was not as accurate. All those who have written on Jewish manuscript 
illumination of course discuss this codex; see especially Contessa, “The Decora- 
tion Program and Artistic Context of MS Zurich, Jeselsohn 5” in Penkower. 


109 MS Z-1-19 — Archivo y Biblioteca Capitulares, Toledo; see Millás Vallicrosa, 
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José María. “Los manuscritos hebraicos de la Biblioteca Capitular de Toledo,” 
Al-Andalus 2 (1934): 406—07 (art. 395—429); Allony-Kupfer, List, 99, no. 1188. 
Jewish Theological Seminary (N.Y.) MS. L5. Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 145, tran- 
scription of the colophon. The complete bible is also online via JTS, see: http:// 
garfield.jtsa.edu:8881/R/-?func=dbin-jump-full&object_id=141799&silo_ 
library=GENO1 (see Image 679 at the end for the colophon). 

Neubauer, Catalog 1: no. 30 (Bodl. Opp Add. 4°26); see Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 
171 (he transcribed the name of the scribe erroneously, this has misled other 
scholars who have written it as “Khalef;” cf. fig. 521 there, where it may be read 
correctly). The text of the masdrah was written by a different scribe, Samuel b. 
Joshua b. Joseph Frontino(?). There has been debate as to the location of this 
manuscript; most recently Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 226, argues for Seville, cit- 
ing Schmelzer, “Hebrew Manuscripts and Printed Books,” that Jacob b. Joshua 
Frontino was the scribe of two manuscripts in Seville in 1471 and 1474. Pecu- 
liarly, he made no mention of our scribe, who very likely was the brother of this 
Jacob. It is likely that Abraham, the scribe in Toledo (see below), was the son of 
this Moses; on Moses, see Freimann, “Kopisten hebraischer Handschriften,” 110 
(no. 104) on other Bible manuscripts copied by him (and on his son Abraham 
ibid., 106, no. 6), as a copyist of a manuscript in Seville in 1472 and of others 
in 1473 and 1480, but no mention of the “Abravanel Pentateuch.” The 1473 
complete Bible manuscript is Parma MS. 2809, with space left for the name 
of the ultimate purchaser (in other words, the scribe wrote it and later found 
a buyer for it); see Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 9, no. 23 (incor- 
rectly “ibn Khalef," nor did he mention the “Abravanel Pentateuch”). The 1472 
manuscript done in Seville is now Hispanic Society (N.Y.) MS. HC 371/169 
(Goshen-Gottstein, "Biblical Manuscripts in the United States," 32, erred in 
stating that the only Hebrew biblical manuscript at the Hispanic Society library 
is the beautifully illuminated B 241; of which there is now a facsimile ed., N.Y., 
1993). Although Metzger, “Massora ornementale," 108, briefly discusses some of 
these manuscripts, she gives incomplete information about them. She also makes 
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erroneous statements about the form of his name. There is another manuscript, 
in the Coimbra (Portugal) university library, which is sometimes wrongly re- 
ferred to as the "Abravanel Bible,” apparently because it has some marginal notes 
and “belongings” (?) related to the Abravanel family (Carlos Fiolhais, direc- 
tor of the library, “Conserving Ancient Knowledge for the Modern World”: 
https://estudogeral.sib.uc.pt/bitstream/10316/12359/1/CONSERVING%20 
ANCIENT%20KNOWLEDGE%20FOR%20THE%20MODERN%20 
WORLD.pdf). An important analysis of the decoration of this manuscript is 
Afonso, Luis Urbano, et al. “La biblia de Coimbra y la ‘escuela andaluza’ de 
iluminación hebraica," Archivo español de arte 88 (2015): 53—68. 

This work, extant in Aramaic and Hebrew versions, relates the events of the 
Maccabees (there is a brief note on it by Zeev Safrai in Safrai, et al., eds., Literature 
of the Sages. Second Part, 238—40, with outdated bibliography and no mention of 
its inclusion in Spanish Hebrew bibles). A critical ed. of the Aramaic version was 
published by M. Z. Kadari in Bar-Ilan 1 (1963): 78-102; the standard Heb. text 
is in Jellinek, Beyt ha-midrash 1: 142—46; 6: 4—8). It is found also in other biblical 
codices (e.g., notes 128 and 132 below and in the aforementioned “First Ibn 
Gaon” (Tudela) Bible of 1300; also Paris, B.N. MSS. 46, 47; Zotenberg, Catalog, 
5—6). The scribe of the aforementioned “First Cambridge Castilian [Heb.] Bible,” 
in his table of Christian names of the books, stated that “they have also another 
book, called Maccabees, which is Megiylat Antiyokhus,” which of course is incor- 
rect, confusing that later work with the apocryphal Book of Maccabees. The text 
also appears in the Universidad Complutense de Madrid MS. 2 (formerly 111- 
Z-21; erroneously reversed in the article), copied by Yom Tov b. Isaac Amarillo 
in Tarazona (1482); it later belonged to the famous Hebraist Alfonso de Zamora 
(Cantera Burgos, “Manuscritos hebreo-biblicos,” 1257, no. 10; it was mentioned 
by Neubauer, “Notes,” 424, no. 2). The first printed edition was in Guadalajara, 
1482 (extremely rare); thus the claim by H. Filipowski, in his ed. of Ibn Gabirol’s 
Mivhar ha-peniyniym, and his ed. of Megiylat AntiyOkhiis (London, 1851), that it 
is the first edition is erroneous. There is an edition from some manuscripts and 
translation by M. Gaster in Transactions of the LX International Congress of Orientalists 
(London, 1893), 17-32. See also (Sources): Diez Merino, “Manuscrito hispano 
inédito de la Megillat Antiochus.” A recent Spanish edition of the late fourteenth 
century (probably) manuscript is in Avenoza, Biblia de Ajuda, 144—55, and see the 
important introduction, 131 ff. The Filipowski ed. (above) to which she refers 
as being reprinted in 1863 should have been explained; the text was reprinted in 
Slucki, Hakhmat Yisraél (Warsaw, 1863; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1977). The text of 
the version in the “Ajuda” Bible (so-called because it is found in the library of 
Ajuda in Portugal) is eclectic, based also on the early Megiylat Ta‘aniyt (more than 
a calendar of fast days, it is an Aramaic chronicle with glosses in Hebrew) and on 
the medieval Hebrew version of Josephus, Sefer Yosiyfon. It is either the work of a 
Jew or a converso. See Caas Rello, “La versin de los Macabeos de la Biblia de Ajuda 
y el Rollo de Antioco,” an important study in general on the Maccabee material in 
Jewish tradition (he determined that the main source of the Ajuda manuscript 
is the Megiylat Antiyokhüs, but did not consider the other material, nor did he 
mention all of the above manuscripts and references). Amazing ignorance still 
is to be found in the assertions of some modern writers, such as the statement 
that "Megillat Antiochus...was regularly used as the festival scroll for Purim” 
(Staalduine-Sulman in A Jewish Targum in a Christian World, ed. Houtman, et al. 
[Leiden, Boston, 2014], 29). 

Schiller-Szinessy, Catalog, 32-34, nos. 21, 22. The autograph manuscript of 
Abravanel’s own commentary on Isaiah and the “Former Prophets,” written 
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in Corfu and completed in Monopoli (Italy) in 1499 is in the Escorial library 
(MS. G-I-11); the text of the commentary on Amos was edited from this manu- 
script by Ruiz González, Gregorio. Don Isaac Abrabanel [sic] y su comentario al libro 
del Amós (Madrid, 1984). 

Genoa, Biblioteca Universitaria, MS. D.IX.31. See Antonioli-Martelli, V. and 
Mortara-Ottolenghi, L. Manoscritti biblici ebraici decorati provenienti da biblioteche 
italiane pubbliche e private (Milan, 1966), no. 44 (cited by Contessa, "Sephardic 
[sic] Illuminated Bibles,” 63 n. 6). 

See the brief description, with bibliographical references, in Contessa, 62—63. 
These and a third Bible manuscript, written for “Moses b. Samuel al- Tortos” 
(sic., of Tortosa) in 1484 (MS Parma 2018), possibly in Toledo, is briefly men- 
tioned by Mauro Perani ("Manuscripts Brought to Italy by the Jews Exiled in 
1492," 301). 

The 1487 Toledo Bible, now in Madrid, Biblioteca del Palacio Real, MS. 
II/3231—46; Barco, Catálogo 1: 116-23; Ortega-Monasterio, "The Hebrew 
Bible of the Royal Palace in Madrid;" see also Metzger, “Masora ornementale,” 
108. A photograph of one page is in the exhibition catalog Vida judía en Sefarad, 
258, no. 26; a richly illuminated folio reproduced in La Cataluña judía, 188. 
Neubauer, “Notes,” 426—27, who notes the importance of the massoretic notes. 
On the scribe, see n. 111 above. The Gato or Ibn Gato family was important in 
Toledo. 

(Edinburgh, University of Aberdeen, University Library MS 23). See Roth, 
Cecil. The Aberdeen Codex of the Hebrew Bible (Edinburgh, 1958); a booklet 
with descriptions and illustrations. It was probably written in Naples, under the 
patronage of Joseph Albalia, one of the exiles. 

For instance, a manuscript of the Torah formerly in the Sassoon collection, writ- 
ten in 1487 for don Abraham b. Joseph Ibn Crispin (Sassoon, Ohel David, 608; 
Park-Bernet. Important Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts, no. 916; unsold). Of 
some interest is a series of manuscripts at J.T.S. (Lutzki 1-2, 4-10; microfilms in 
some other libraries), written in Spain about 1480 and which contains the entire 
Bible. Important for its beautiful illuminations is the Copenhagen Royal Library 
MS. Heb. 5 (Haxen, in Kings and Citizens, pt. 2: 20). British Library MS. Harley 
5498, a four-volume complete codex, is either fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
described as “Sefardic script” (Margoliouth, Catalog 1: 30-31). 

Formerly Sassoon MS. 487, now at the Scriptorium, the Center for Christian 
Antiquities in Orlando, Florida; Film F 9272 at the Institute of Microfilmed He- 
brew Manuscripts (Jerusalem). There are two separate colophons, the earliest of 
which refers to the completion of the masorah on the Hagiographa, dated eighth 
day of Nissan in the year 5228 (31 March 1468), according to which it was writ- 
ten for “the dear and honorable son of the aged honorable don Moses Santadoli. 
God grant him male children dealing with [studying] the Torah...” The second 
colophon gives the name of the scribe of the codex: Moses bar Joseph of T-r-u- 
t-i-e-I (Torrutiel, near Cuenca, where the fifteenth-century chronicler Abraham 
b. Solomon lived) and that it was written “for the lovely [pleasant] youth R. 
Abraham bar Jacob Samia in the city of Seville on the new moon of Sivan of the 
year 5228 of Creation...” (22 May 1468). Either the original owner did not, in 
the end, acquire the manuscript and it was later completed for the other patron, 
or possibly the text of the masdrah on the Hagiographa was added to the other 
codex. Metzger, “Masora ornementale," 108, cites from a catalog of another 
manuscript copied by Moses at Seville in 1472. “There is another example of 
the scribe's work, a non-illuminated complete Bible now in Modena (Italy), 
Biblioteca Estense (Or. Ms. 18.1) with its colophon dated 1470” (Baker, “United 
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States: Hebrew Manuscripts and Incunabula,” lecture at the 66th IFLA Coun- 
cil and General Conference [International Federation of Library Associations 
and Institutions], Jerusalem, 2000 (online: http://www.ifla.org/IV/ifla66/ 
papers/082-141e.htm). I was unable to see Jona, S. and Gruenwald, M., eds. 
Catalog der ebrüischen Handschriften der kgl. Bibliothek in Modena (Belovar, 1883); 
most of the library was looted by the Nazis. I do not find this manuscript men- 
tioned in the list "Fonti ebraiche nei fondi della Biblioteca Estense Universitaria": 
http://ww w.cedoc.mo.it/estense/info/expo/beu-mo-2006. cultura-ebraica.pdf. 
There is there also a manuscript of the Psalms (Alfa.S.10.8 (1); ibid., 5) writ- 
ten by Joseph b. Jacob Ashkenaziy in Naples in 1487. He was also the scribe 
of a manuscript of the "Writings" (Ketiiviym) with commentaries in the same 
year (Alfa.&.5.27; loc. it.). Incidentally, an error there lists: Alfa.H.7.17 as “Isaac, 
Rabbi (o Abbas), De religione seu De ordinatione animae (in castigliano) Apud Sanctum 
Cucufatum Vallis Aretanae [i.e.: Zaragoza, Juan Hurus], 1489,” although correctly 
identifying both the title and the translator, Bernardo Boil (see article in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia on the confusion of two people of this name). In fact, this 
is not the work of the Spanish Jewish author but rather of St. Isaac of Nineveh 
(d. ca. 700), also known as Isaac the Syrian and Isaac Cyrus, and is a rare ex- 
ample of this work (unfortunately, the above web site is no longer available and 
a search of online catalogs of Italian manuscripts yielded no results). See also 
Janeras, Sebastià. "La difusion d' Isaac de Ninive dans la péninsule ibérique,” in 
Juan Pedro Monferrer Sala, ed., Eastern Crossroads: Essays on Medieval Christian 
Legacy (Piscataway, N.J., 2007), 261 f£. (also apparently confusing the two differ- 
ent Boils; according to the author, only one copy of the work is known, at the 
Madrid B.N., to which the copy at Modena may now be added). 


120 Schwarz, Hebráischen Handschriften...Wien, 5, no. 1; 7, nos. 3, 4. Microfilms of 


these (and the entire collection) are at the Hill Monastic Library (see n. 34, end, 
above) and at the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts in Jerusalem 
(F 17792). Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 143—44. cites Schwarz but mentions only the 
first manuscript (no. 3). 

Valle Rodríguez, Catálogo, nos. 8, 9 (Pentateuch, incomplete, with the vocabu- 
laries), 12, 19, 20—22; Cantera Burgos, “Nueva serie de manuscritos hebreos en 
Madrid,” 220-28 (with photographs). MSS/5456 contains a fragment of Genesis 
in Hebrew with interlinear Castilian translation (ca. 1351—1401; possibly Sala- 
manca). It is surprising to read the opinion of one author (Ortega-Monasterio, 
“Manuscritos bíblicos hebreos en bibliotecas españolas,” 218) that there are no 
less than 30 [Hebrew] biblical manuscripts at the Biblioteca Nacional, as nothing 
like that number has been cataloged (Cantera Burgos, “Manuscritos hebreo- 
bíblicos," 1258—60, lists only six). Another interesting manuscript is ofthe com- 
plete Bible, including dates of sale (1427, 1446 and 1456), the last owner being 
Jacob b. Elijah Sarfatiy, who may be identical with Jacob Sarfatiy of Plasencia 
(Baer, Juden 2: 324); Valle Rodríguez, ibid., 59—61; this is apparently the one 
mentioned vaguely by Ortega, 220. See also a photograph of one page of an 
illuminated (opening words and marginal decoration) complete Bible in the 
exhibition catalog La vida judía en Sefarad, 258, no. 27. 


122 Reinardt and Gonzálves, Catálogo, 56—58 (MS. 1-13, nearly complete; MS. 1—14, 


Pentateuch with “Scrolls” and haf tarot), 102 (MS. 2—13, complete except for 
Pentateuch). 


123 Parma MS. 2825 (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 33—34; Beit-Arié 


there, 279, erroneously describes an important mahzðr [holiday prayer book] 
manuscript, written in Uclés in 1481, as from "Aragon"!) The biblical manu- 
script contains also the haftarot and the “Scrolls,” with the exact dates for the 
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completion of each; thus, the haftarot was completed 15 days after the Torah 
and the Scrolls a week later (note the remarkable speed, notwithstanding the 
additional material added). The manuscript also contains a calendar beginning 
with the year 1441/42 and the "chronology" of each book (more details on this 
would be of interest), as well as the peculiar addition of special titles for each of 
the books of the Torah (Séfer ha-yashar for Genesis, Sefer ha-beriyt for Exodus, 
etc.). There are some entries in Ladino (Spanish written in Hebrew characters) 
indicating that the manuscript, along with "other items" was given to a syna- 
gogue in the tiny town of Pastrana (east of Madrid) by Yom Tov Ibn Faraj in the 
years 1468—71. The family name of the scribe reminds us of Isaac b. Solomon 
Ibn Alahdab, fl. ca. 1350—1429 (?). He was an astronomer and poet, a student of 
Judah b. Asher, the great-grandson of Asher b. Yehiél; ultimately, he went to 
Sicily. The notice of a synagogue in Pastrana is of great importance; nothing is 
known about the Jewish community there (see, however, Baer, Die Juden 2: 428, 
a quarrel between two Jews there in 1489). After the Expulsion, the synagogue 
was converted into a church; see Ruiz Povedano, J. M. “Las ‘conversiones’ de 


sinagogas," M.E.AH. 39 (1980): 151. 


124 OX Can Or 77. Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 177. The scribe was "Eli" (possibly ‘Alt; 


125 


126 


Aly) b. Joseph Miyjiy. The manuscript was sold in the same year to one Menahém 
b. Yom Tov Hovah. Berlanga de Duero is a small town, still very medieval. 
The little that is known of its Jewish community is found in two articles by 
Solla, Ricardo Munoz. "El pasado judío de Berlanga de Duero,” in Universi- 
dad Publica de Navarra, ed., Convivencia de culturas y sociedades mediterráneas. V 
Encuentros Judaicos de Tudela (Pamplona, 2004), 75—90 and “La comunidad judia 
de Berlanga de Duero,” in Y. Moreno Koch and R. Inzquierdo Beniito, eds., 
Del pasado judio en los reinos medievales (Cuenca, 2005), 205-30; neither article 
mentions this manuscript or the individuals associated with it. 

Calatayud: Parma MS. 2948 (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 35), of 
no special interest. Tauste (N.W. of Tarazona): MS F 1832-33, Trinity College 
Library, Cambridge. Narkiss, 179; the scribe was Joseph b. Jacob b. [Ibn?] Senior 
(Seneor), called “de Baillo” (Villo?) (A Jacob Abensenyor is recorded in Tauste 
in 1452; possibly the scribe’s father). Narkiss could not identify the name of 
the town. In its present state, the manuscript consists only of the Pentateuch 
and the prophets. In the important colophon of this manuscript, hitherto ig- 
nored, the scribe-owner states that he was very careful in copying and punctu- 
ating the text and the masdrah using various manuscripts, among which was one 
"of the associations [cofradía] Talmud Torah which was written in Barcelona, the 
crowning city [ha-ma‘atiyrah, usually said of Jerusalem], which was copied from 
the Bible written in Jerusalem... which is called Miqdashiyah;” the colophon is 
reproduced in Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 100—01. The Barcelona manuscript to 
which this refers is obviously the one used centuries later by Ginsburg in his 
famous Introduction, see n. 97 above. 

Facsimile ed., Tanakh Lisbon (see Bibliography). Ibn Müsa's codex contains the 
entire Bible and was written for a certain person by the name Joseph b. Judah 
al- Hakhim (which may indicate he was a doctor or judge; Ar. al-hakhim, Sp. 
alfaqui or alfaquim); see Ginsburg, Introduction, 707-14, and Narkiss, HIMBRI 1: 
141—44; see on the masorah Ortega-Monasterio, “Los códices modelo,” 365-72. 
The illumination of the Bible, begun in Lisbon, was never completed until it 
was later acquired in Italy and finished by Christian artists. Samuel also wrote a 
manuscript of Psalms in 1476 (Parma MS. 1712; Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca 
Palatina, 79, no. 390; Beit-Arié mentioned "several other" manuscripts by Sam- 


uel, but cited only Hebrew Union College HUC 2, in 1475, and Or. 2626—28, 
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without noting either Snaith’s ed. or the facsimile rpt.). In fact, Snaith’s edition, 
while claiming to utilize these various manuscripts, is virtually a reprint of the 
earlier Hebrew Bible ed. M. H. Letteris (London, 1866 and numerous reprints), 
with serious errors; see the review by M. Cohen and D. Freedman in H.U.C.A. 
45 (1974): 97-132. 

127 Vat. ebr. 8 and ebr. 475; Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 5, 
410-11. 

128 Vat. ebr. 21 (Richler, 14); Vat. ebr. 26 (16—17), a thirteenth-century manuscript 
of "Writings" and "Scrolls," which includes the Scroll of Antiochus (see index 
here for other examples of this); Vat. ebr. 29 (Richler, 18-19); Vat. ebr. 447 
(Richler, 392); Vat. ebr. 463 (Richler, 403); Vat. ebr. 596 (Richler, 492) and 
Urb. ebr. 4 (Richler, 601). 

129 MS. Vat. ebr. 596; Richler, 492. It consists of the Torah, haftardt, “Scrolls,” and 
the books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job and Daniel; the first three of these are the 
traditional books known as E"MeT (see n. 76 above) but the inclusion of Daniel 
is unusual. 

130 On the Gerona fragments, see Cortés, "Fragments de manuscrits hebreus i 
arameus" and "A propósit de dos manuscrits fragmentaris hebreus apareguts 
de nou;" and Lozano Galan and Jiménez Jiménez, "Fragmentos," with texts. 
The Tarazona fragments are briefly described, and with the texts but not fac- 
similes, in a booklet, Documentos hebreos de la catedral de Tarazona by Elizabeth 
Giralt-López and Josep Ribera Florit; available only online at http://ww wl. 
dpz.es/dipu/areas/presidencia/sefarad/ NUEVO/ ESP/novedades/novedades. 
htm (possibly for a limited period of time). This publication, and indeed the 
fragments themselves, has apparently been ignored in recent scholarship on 
the so-called “European genizah" (this refers to the recent discovery of man- 
uscripts, and chiefly fragments of manuscripts, in various places in Italy and 
some in Spain and elsewhere; few are of significance and such discoveries are 
not correctly characterized as "genizah" since they were not hidden away by 
the Jewish communities but rather in most cases later used as bindings for other 
documents by Christian owners). The fragments, used as binding material for 
archival documents, of the so-called “Gerona genizah” have not turned out to 
be as significant as the hype surrounding their discovery indicated. In fact, the 
existence of pages of Jewish loan records or fragments of Hebrew books in such 
bindings was known already to Millás Vallicrosa years earlier ("Restos de an- 
tiguos libros hebraicos," Insitut d'estudis gironins. Annals 6 [1951]: 323—24; see 
also his “Restos de una antigua biblia hebraica manuscrita en Gerona,” Sefarad 
13 [1953]: 356—58); according to him, Jewish bookbinders of Gerona, who had a 
virtual monopoly, placed these fragments of outworn books in such bindings to 
preserve them; a less charitable explanation might be that they were fragments 
of works left behind after the Expulsion and used by Christian bookbinders. A 
brief note by Chaim E. Cohen, “‘Al piysüq pesüqiym ve-sha'ar pratey yihyüd 
be-séfer Torah be-Giyronah," Leshonenu 69 (2007): 399—405 in fact deals with 
a late Ashkenazic Torah and is thus of no interest for us. 

131 Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, 216, no. 392 (currently Munich. Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek Cod.hebr. 392, online: http://daten.digitale-sammlungen. 
de/~db/bsb00005444/images/). The work on commandments, Minyan ha- 
misvot, was published in Bible. Hebrew (“Biblica Rabbinica") Venice, 1517, 
and in Latin translation by Ferdinandus, Philippus. Hzc sunt verba Dei, & c : 
Praecepta in Monte Sinai data Iudzis sunt 613. quorum 365 negativa, & 248 
affirmativa, collecta per Phariseum Magistrum Abrahamum filium Kattani, & 
impressa in Bibliis Bombergiensibus, anno à mundo creato 5288 Venetiis, ab 
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authore Vox Dei appellata (Cambridge, 1597). The Munich manuscript gives 
the name of the city where Abraham lived (or was born) as “A-r-n-y-d-o,” 
which of course is Arnedo in the Rioja region, near Calahorra. The work is 
also found in Paris, B.N. MS. 29, a fifteenth-century Pentateuch with illumi- 
nated masorah (Zotenberg, Catalog, 4; curiously not mentioned by Metzger, 
“Masora ornamentale.” The Munich manuscript has many illuminated pages, 
apparently the work of the scribe. 

132 MS. Heb. 3.4 in Copenhagen Royal Library, described in detail (Latin) in Codi- 
ces Orientales Bibliothece Regie Havniensis, 6—9, with the Hebrew colophon. The 
codex contains also the “Scroll of Antiochus,” on which see n. 112 above. There 
is no record of the community in Baer. 

133 Tamani, “Manoscritti ebraici copiati in Sicilia nel secoli XIV-XV,” 111-12, 110. 

134 Written in Alcalá de Henares: Escorial G-III-3; see Sefarad 3 (1953): 46. An- 
other manuscript is described by Diez Merino, “A Spanish Targum Ongelos [sic] 
Manuscript.” Neither of these is noted by Sperber, Alexander, ed., The Bible in 
Aramaic (Leiden, 1959). The Hijar, 1490 manuscript (see index here, Onkelos (2)) 
is there noted. 

135 Schiller-Szinessy, Catalog, 19720, no. 14; not in Reif, ed., Hebrew Manuscripts at 
Cambridge University Library (since there are no catalogs of manuscripts for He- 
brew Union College, it is impossible to locate the appropriate number; however, 
Silvestri, Bibbie ebraiche, 245, indicates it is MS 702). 

136 Pons, Los judios del reino de Malloca 2: 187. On the events of 1391 see the twin 
articles of Roth, “1391 in the Kingdom of Castile, Attacks on the Jews,” and 
“1391 in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia and Majorca,” in Iberia Judaica 3 (2011): 
19—48, 49-75, online: https://wisc.academia.edu/NormanR oth. 

137 Goshen-Gottstein’s misnamed “Hebrew Manuscripts in the United States" were 
concerned only with manuscripts prior to the thirteenth century which indicate 
important "variants" for the biblical text. For instance, he mentioned (32 n. 24) 
Union Theological College (N.Y.) Thompson Case CB 20 B 58 13, a fourteenth 
to fifteenth century manuscript of Joshua-Esther, which “does not seem worthy 
of any special attention.” He also casually mentioned the previously cited (IN.Y.) 
J-T.S. MS. 5 (actually MS. L 5), as a "beautiful Spanish manuscript written in 
May 1479 by the scribe Sasson [Sason]," also referred to as “Sasson MS.” (ibid., 
45 n. 7); see at n. 111 above. These are the only manuscripts cited in the article 
that are of interest for our purposes (he ignored other important manuscripts 
at J.T.S.). In the years since then, little effort has been made to catalog Hebrew 
manuscripts in any of the other libraries in the United States (an exception is the 
Hill Monastic Manuscript Library; see Bibliography). 

138 Sefer ha-manhiyg 2: 723 ff.; see also 616—17 where he explains that dog feces no 
longer have any bad smell, which would be prohibited for a Torah scroll (thus we 
see that the feces were already thoroughly dried before mixing with the liquid). 

139 Ibid., 734. As we have seen, several biblical codices have certain words or letters 
in gold, but usually not names referring to God. It is curious that Abraham had 
to issue such a prohibition since it already exists in the Talmud: Sofrim 1.9, a 
certain "Alexander" is said to have written the names of God in a Torah scroll 
in gold, or overlaid with gold, and the sages prohibited it; see on this Graetz, 
H. "Alexander and His Gold-Lettered Scroll," J.Q.R. (0.s.) 2 (1889): 102-04. 
Graetz sought to identify Alexander with the brother of Philo. 

140 Yakhiyn ve-bo'az, new ed. (Jerusalem, 1992) 1: 93, no. 24; the editor was not able 
to identify the source. Isaac b. Sheshet, She’ elot u-teshtivot, no. 7. 

141 Sefer ha-manhiyg 2: 734. "Hümash" can also refer to a Pentateuch codex, but chil- 
dren were often taught from scrolls (see also the following note, end). 
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Teshuvot, ed. Blau, 2, no. 294; this responsum is also found in Ibn Adret, Teshüvot 
ha-meyühasot la-Ramban, no. 239; where it is rightly attributed to Maimonides 
(added by an editor or copyist, of course). Maimonides used the term “Sefardiy” 
for Hanókh to identify him as “Spanish” for his correspondent in another land. 
At the end of the text there the words are added "and so ruled the sages of 
Narbonne" (Blau did not mention this). The decision of the sages of Narbonne 
is in Moses b. Maimon, Qoves I, 4, no. 16. See also Aaron b. Joseph ha-Kohén 
of Lunel, Orhot hayiym 1: 23, where both responsa are quoted (all these are in the 
Bibliography here), and Menahém b. Solomon. “ha-Meiyriy,” Qiryat séfer, 56—57; 
and see ed. from Ms. by S. Gottesman in Yeshiiriin 21 (2009): 41—42. Ironically, 
a fourteenth-century rabbi in Tortosa, Moses Hallawa, an important scholar, 
ruled (She'elot u-teshivot, no. 145) that one must not recite the blessing upon 
a scroll not written in accord with Maimonides; yet he was asked specifically 
(no. 147) about what Maimonides had said in his responsum, to which he replied 
that Ibn Adret (who had been his teacher) had said that we do not rely on re- 
sponsa of Maimonides which he did not sign (this is important if it could be ver- 
ified, although it is unlikely since only the original recipient would have a signed 
responsum; for Ibn Adret's real reason in rejecting the responsum see the follow- 
ing note); elsewhere he disagreed with Maimonides and noted that Ibn Adret 
had permitted it (ibid., no. 149 and see n. 2 there for Ibn Adret’s responsum). 
Curiously, Maimonides elsewhere ruled that a Torah written on parchment (not 
specifically prepared for a Torah scroll) is invalid, and it is like a hümash (see 
previous note) which is not fit to be read in public services (Teshüvot, ed. Blau, 2, 
no. 162, 266). This would seem to contradict the practice in al-Andalus which 
he mentioned with approval. The opinion of Ibn Megas that the conditions that 
make a scroll unfit apply only to a scroll that is read in public, even if it belongs 
to an individual, but with a Torah of an individual which is called a hiimash it is 
not necessary to be so strict (cited in Ashkenazi, Shiyfah meqübeset on Ketuvot 19b 
[various editions]). 

She'elot u-teshtivot 1, no. 227; repeated in no. 230. Both the responsum of Mai- 
monides and that of Ibn Adret are quoted in full (without, of course, mention of 
sources) by David b. Joseph "Abudraham" (correctly Ibn Abi Dirham; Seville, 
fourteenth century), Abüdraham, the section on blessings on the Torah (I use the 
Warsaw, 1878 ed., f. 37a—b). Ibn Adret’s colleague Asher b. Yehiél in Toledo is- 
sued the exact same ruling (She'elot u-teshüvot, 3.8. Joseph Caro (so; not "Karo" 
or “Qaro,” 1488-1575) cited Maimonides and wrote that Ibn Adret disagreed 
and said that Maimonides must have written this "in his youth" (we know of 
no responsa he wrote in his youth) but wrote later in his code that such a scroll 
is unfit. Caro added that if so there is a difficulty in that Maimonides had cited 
the custom of great scholars (in Spain), and they must therefore have erred (“Beyt 
Yosef"on Tür, Yoreh dé’ah, no. 279.2; reprinted in Ibn Adret, Teshüvot ha-Rashba 
he- hadashot, f. 211, bottom; no number). Ibn Adret's responsum is ibid., 104—05, 
no. 118 (2); there he wrote that he had never known ofa case where the blessing 
had been recited on a scroll that was unfit, even in the villages where (some- 
times) there was an unfit scroll from which they read, but without reciting a 
blessing (part of this was also cited by Caro, op. cit., no. 283). This is somewhat 
surprising since of course, Maimonides in his responsa agrees that the scroll is 
unfit; the question is only whether a blessing may still be recited on it; neither 
Ibn Adret nor Caro appear to have understood Maimonides’ reasoning here. 
Shém Tov Ibn Gaon (early fourteenth century) cited the opinion of the French 
rabbis (and so, of course, Maimonides) that even one missing letter invalidates 
a Torah scroll (cf. B.B. 15a), and adds that so was the custom in all “Sefarad” 
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(Castile) and Catalonia that if an error was found another scroll was brought 
and the blessing recited again (“Migdal oz” on M.T., Ahavah: “Tefillin, mezüzot 
ve-sefer Torah,” 1.2.). The source for Ibn Gaón's statement is Meir Abulafia, who 
said that the custom in all of Spain is that if an error is found the scroll is returned 
(to the ark, chest in which Torah scrolls are kept) and a new one brought out and 
the blessing recited again (cited in so-called Yad Ramah ve-shiytat qadmOniym on 
Gittin, ed. Shoshanah [Jerusalem, 2001] 2: 87—88). Earlier, Ibn GaOn was asked 
about a Torah scroll in which were found three or four mistakes, to which he re- 
plied that it is not permitted to read from it until the mistakes are corrected and 
that thus had Ibn Adret (his teacher) taught (in Ibn Adret, She’é lot u-teshüvot 7, 
no. 287). 

Ibn Adret, Teshüvot ha-Rashba he-hadashot, 102—04, no. 118 (1); re-edited in Ibn 
Adret. in A. Zolznik, ed., She’ elot u-teshüvot...mi-ketav-yad (Jerusalem, 2005), 
no. 12 (and c£. no. 13 where he disagreed completely with Maimonides). He said 
that he had not seen the responsum of Maimonides. which is strange since it had 
already been translated (from the original Arabic); perhaps for some reason, this 
had not yet come into his hands. 

She'elot u-teshuvot 1, no. 487; cf. Teshuvot ha-meyuhasot, no. 199, where in the 
question this is said to be the actual practice in several "villages." In another 
responsum, apparently to Rabbi Solomon of Toledo, he explained that the hu- 
mashiym about which the Talmud debated whether they may be read in the 
synagogue and a blessing recited in place ofa Torah scroll was written on scrolls 
according to the same laws as a Torah scroll, but “our Aumashiym” written as 
codices may not be read in place of a Torah scroll (ibid., no. 805; cf. Teshuvot 
ha-meyuhasot, no. 187). As above, the word humash also was applied to scrolls 
written for teaching children, which Ibn Adret does not discuss but which he 
also would have found unfit for reading in the synagogue. He elsewhere ex- 
plained that the reason why it is customary to read the haf tarot (prophetic read- 
ings) from a codex is because the scrolls of the Prophets are not to be found at all, 
and also that according to the law the haf tarot alone, separate from the complete 
Prophets, are not to be written in a scroll (She’é lot u-teshuvot 7, no. 150; “R? 
Yishaq" cited there is, of course, al-Füsi). 

She’ elot u-teshüvot 1, no. 144. 

Duran, Sefer ha-tashbes 3, no. 30. It is questionable whether the editor's note 
should be relied upon for this alleged practice of Isaac de León, an important 
scholar who certainly knew of the ruling of Maimonides. 

However, the authenticity ofa fragment attributed to Judah b. Barzilay (Barcelona, 
born ca. 1070) on the laws of Torah scrolls (Adler, ed., “Eleventh Century In- 
troduction to the Hebrew Bible") has been challenged by D. Kaufmann and S. 
Halberstamm (see the latter's notes in J.Q.R. [o.s.] 10 [1897]: 166—67, and by 
Ginzberg, Ginzey Schechter 2: 528. Also, if this were authentic, surely Yerüham 
b. Meshülam (ca. 1290—1350), a student of Asher b. Yehiél, who cited Judah’s 
Séfer ha-‘itiym on laws of Torah scrolls in his own legal compilation Toldot Adam 
ve-hava (Venice, 1553), 18b, would have cited at least part of this text. 

Septimus, Bernard. Hispano-Jewish Culture in Transition. The Career and Contro- 
versies of Ramah (Cambridge, M.A., 1982) is full of errors and omissions; even 
worse is the article on Abulafia in E.J. On a far different level, see Ta-Shma, 
Yisrael. *Yesiyrato ha-sifrütiyt shel RM"H Abulafia,” K"S 43 (1968): 569-76; 
44 (1969): 429-35; 45 (1970): 116-29. 

Masoret seyag le-TOrah (see Bibliography). The title, of course, is taken from Avot 
3.14, "tradition is a fence around the Torah." See part ofthe introduction of this 
work translated in Breuer, Mordecai. Keter Aram Sovah ve-ha-nüsah ha-meqübal 
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shel ha-miqra (Jerusalem, 1976), xix-xx (English introduction; Heb. text, 12-13) 
and generally xxi-iv and Hebrew, 88—94; also in Levy, Fixing God's Torah, 18. In 
fact, the work is only a dictionary of the correct (in his opinion) punctuation of 
certain words in the Torah, with brief explanations but no references either to 
other authorities or to the various manuscripts consulted. He claims to have ex- 
amined both ancient and recent manuscripts and to have followed the majority 
reading of the former (setting aside recent ones as corrupt or inferior). 

Cited by Menahém b. Solomon, Qiryat séfer, 46—48. The technical details of 
these laws are dealt with in an investigation of manuscript sources by Ephraim 
B. Halivni, *Sürot patühot ve-setümot..." (including the contrary opinion of 
Asher) Nefü'iym 8 (2002): 73—83. 

She'elot u-teshüivot 3.6. The student also mentioned that the Torah scroll in ques- 
tion had been written in a manner which was not according to ancient scrolls 
that had been copied in earlier times (whether the question comes from Spain or 
Germany is uncertain). 

Letter in Taitachek, Pisqey, 104 (citing also Menahém's book mentioned below), 
and see 106—07. Yet he also said that Abulafia's book was very hard to obtain 
(n. 159 below). A question apparently from Germany to Asher b. Yehiél relat- 
ing to the possibility of correcting numerous errors in a Torah scroll mentions 
having an excellent book on correction of Torah scrolls and that “Rabbi Meir 
Sofer" (scribe; Abulafia?) copied from it several Torah scrolls. It is probable that 
this refers to Abulafia's book (Asher b. Yehiel, She'elot u-teshivot, 3.6). Inciden- 
tally, the aforementioned Moses Hallawa of Tortosa was asked about the ruling 
of Asher, according to which errors could be corrected, to which he replied 
that he doubted that Asher ever wrote this and that it contradicts the opinion 
of Maimonides (Hallawa, She'elot u-teshtivdt, no. 146); clearly, he did not have 
Asher's responsa. 

Qiryat séfer, 45. Septimus, B., Hispano-Jewish Culture (Cambridge, M.A., 1982), 
37, misinterpreted Menahém to mean that Abulafia sent to all these lands “re- 
questing" reliable Torah manuscripts and built upon this an elaborate theory of 
paying for those manuscripts, and other groundless notions. In fact, what was 
said is that Abulafia sent copies of his own work to those lands. A codex (Escorial 
G-I-5) of the Hagiographa with commentaries of Ibn ‘Ezra and Gersonides, 
and David Qimhi and Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy’on Psalms, written 
in 1476, contains a copy (at the end of the book of Nehemiah) of Abulafia's 
masoretic work, the colophon of which is dated 1465 and states that it was 
copied from the autograph manuscript of Abulafia, written in 1226 (not 1227); 
see Llamas, “Un manuscrito desconocido," 68—69, 75 (the article deals with 
non-Spanish manuscripts in relation to the Complutensian translation; see at n. 
236 below on that) and "Los manuscritos hebreos de la Real Biblioteca de El 
Escorial," 16; Barco del Barco, Catálogo 1: 149—51, no. 16. 

Two Torah scrolls written in accord with Abulafia’s corrections were kept at 
Burgos (Israel Ta-Shma, “The ‘Open’ Book in Medieval Hebrew Literature: 
The Problem of Authorized Editions," Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 75 
[1993]:18); see also Goshen-Gottstein, “Keter Aram Sova ve-hilkhot séfer Torah 
la-Rambam." The colophon of a Toledo Pentateuch codex copied by Elisha b. 
Samuel of Toledo in 1256 (Parma MS. 2025) states specifically that it was col- 
lated with Abulafia’s work Masoret seyag le-TOrah (see brief description in Richler 
and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca palatina, 11—12, no. 38 and see Manoscritti ebraici della 
Palatina de Parma, 16; see there also, 20, a manuscript of the Former Proph- 
ets, twelfth to thirteenth century, MS. Parma 1889; Richler and Beit-Arié, 52, 
no. 231). Menahém “ha-Meiyriy” quoted the colophon of another Torah codex 
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aforementioned Israel b. Isaac Ibn Israel, but no date is given). 


156 Apparently, he did not see Abulafia’s book. Abraham Hasan wrote, concerning 
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the statement that in matters of "full" or "defective" (lacking a vowel letter) 
spellings in a Torah scroll we follow the majority, that this does not apply to 
Torah scrolls in his time (early sixteenth century, in the Ottoman Empire) since 
they are not prepared according to the careful collation with scrolls done by 
Abulafia but rather in accord with the book of Menahém “ha-Meiyriy,” who did 
not see the work of Abulafia (Pisqey, 106; in general, the entire letter is impor- 
tant on the history of Torah scrolls). Obviously, this statement about Menahém 
is incorrect. 

In Simon b. Semah Duran (his father), Yaviyn shemu‘ah (Livorno, 1744; but only 
in the rpt. ed., Jerusalem, 1969); and with Solomon’s responsa, rpt. s.t. Sifrey 
ha-Rashbash (Jerusalem, 1986); and separately (Jerusalem, 2000). 

Letter of his student Abraham (Ibn?) Hasan (ha-Lévy?), who became a very 
important scribe (also, after the Expulsion, in Salonica), cited, in Taitachek, 
Pisqey, 101-02. Abraham also wrote that neither the book of Abulafia nor of 
Menahém was readily found in Spain, and when his teacher Isaac corrected the 
Torah scrolls it had been necessary to send to different places in an effort to find 
Abulafia's book. 


The reason for the errors in all those [Torah] scrolls was the scarcity of this 
book on the masorah, or generally the loss of precious and valuable books 
[probably biblical codices or scrolls] due to the persecutions that were decreed 
by the wicked kingdom on all the [Jewish] communities of Spain in every 
generation, and especially in that generation, 


referring to the decrees in the fifteenth century (ibid., 103). 

MS. Vat. ebr. 447 (Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 392—93); 
Joseph Caro and other authorities prohibited the practice. 

Teshuvot ha-meyühasot, no. 232. Ibn Adret's responsum was also cited by Nisiym 
Gerundiy (commentary on Sanhedrin 4a); perhaps he wrote that after his earlier 
decision (see also Duran, Sefer ha-tashbés, 1, no. 125). See Chapter 1, n. 68 on the 
masoretes (the two major traditions are those of the schools of ben Asher and ben 
Naftali (writers usually incorrectly capitalize the word ben, which means “son of”). 
Moses b. Nahman, Peyrüshey ha-Torah 1: 4, 6—7. On the Séfer tagiyn mentioned 
there (4), see Chapter 4 above, n. 86. In his commentary on the talmudic tractate 
Megillah (17a) he also wrote that even one letter that is missing or incorrectly 
written invalidates a Torah scroll until it is corrected, concluding “on every let- 
ter [in the Torah] laws and interpretations [agadot] are deduced and on every tit- 
tle heaps of laws” (cf. Menahot, 29b; ‘Eruvin, 21b), and he cites also the opinion of 
Maimonides on this, adding "know that even to keep [such a scroll] is forbidden 
due to [the verse] ‘do not settle iniquity in your house’ [Job 10.14]" (Hidüshey 
ha-Ramban 1: 139—40; Hiydüshey ha-Ramban [on Shabbat, ‘Eruvin, Megillah], ed. 
Herschler, 24). In his commentary on Shabbat 103a (ibid., 70), he discussed the 
shapes of letters and drew them as they correctly and incorrectly are written and 
added that any error in the shape of the letters invalidates a Torah scroll (so also 
tefillin and mezüzot). It is, incidentally, unfortunate that the various scholarly 
studies on the nature of Hebrew writing in Spain fail to mention this or any of 
the above; see also n. 172 below. 

Biyür ‘al ha-Torah 1: 168—69; 3: 287 and cf. 62. The talmudic sage Rabbi Ishmaél 
cautioned Rabbi Meir, a scribe, to be careful in his work lest he omit or add a 
letter (in a Torah scroll) and thus the world might be destroyed (‘Eruvin 13a). 
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She'elot u-teshüvot 7, no. 352. Elsewhere he stated that an error in joining letters 
usually may be corrected by scraping, and that the entire letter does not have to 
be removed to make the correction (Teshüvot ha-meyühasot, no. 236). 

Teshuvot ha-Rashba he-hadashot, 197—98, no. 171. This was cited by Yom Tov 
Ishbili (so, not “Ashvili,” etc), She’é lot, no. 7, and in turn by Caro, “Beyt Yosef^ 
on Tür, Yoreh dé ‘ah, no. 275.1. Ishbbili defended Maimonides, saying that also 
according to him if the scroll was corrected it is fit for use; he also stated that in 
Barcelona scribes were accustomed to correct errors following the ruling of Ibn 
Adret, adding that in time of need it is certainly right to rely upon Ibn Adret 
who permitted it. Simon b. Semah Duran, Sefer ha-tashbés 1, no. 127, defended 
Maimonides against Ibn Adret, but also wrote that it was possible to rely on Ibn 
Adret. 

Teshüvot ha-meyühasot, no. 238. 

Nisiym b. Reuben. in Leon Feldman, ed., Teshüvot (Jerusalem, 1984), no. 39. 


167 Judah b. Asher, Zikhron Yehtidah, no. 23, and see nos. 26—28. 
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Ibn Adret, She'elot u-teshivot ha-meyuhasot, no. 238; Isaac b. Sheshet, She'elot 
u-teshüvot, no. 286. Both responsa are also cited by Caro, “Beyt Yosef^ on Jacob 
b. Asher, Tür, “YOreh dé‘ah” no. 274, who adds that only a separation which is 
indicated by dots, as is done in codices, is prohibited, but not merely in leaving 
a space, since scribes sometimes do this when there is not enough room left to 
write the word on the line and it is written on the following line (nevertheless, 
Isaac wrote about spaces between verses, not between words). 

Moses b. Nahman, Hidüshey 1: 70 (Shabbat 103b), said that a mistake in any of the 
forms of letters he discussed invalidates the entire scroll; Ibn Adret, She’élot u- 
teshiivot 1, no. 1. See also Isaac b. Sheshet, She'elot u-teshivot, no. 120; and Jacob 
b. Asher, Tür, “YOreh dé‘ah,” no. 274. Menahém b. Solomon, Qiryat séfer, 35. 
Sefer ha-tashbes 1, nos. 50—51. 

She'elot u- teshüvot, 3.11. However, his statement there that there are major dif- 
ferences in the form of letters “in our land" (Germany, from whence he came) 
and in “this land" (Spain) and that most of these are not such as would invalidate 
a scroll is in contradiction to the aforementioned (n. 161) statement of Nahma- 
nides in his commentary on Shabbat. It is possible that he indeed wrote this 
responsum while still in Germany where he had not yet seen the novellae of 
Nahmanides (not that he necessarily would have changed his opinion). 

Ibn Habib, J., She'elot u-teshuvot (Lemberg, 1865), no. 1 (1a, col. b). 

Sefer ha-tashbés 1, no. 127 (and cf. no. 125, a similar question which mentions 
the custom of Barcelona). Duran's lengthy replies in both instances are impor- 
tant. On the scribe Vidal (En is a Catalan honorific like Castilian "don"), see 
Hershman, Isaac Ben Sheshet Perfet, 202 (also 24 n. 39 and 25). 

Photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1962; 1969, with an introduction by A. M. Habermann 
(the copy used, unfortunately, was that of Hebrew University, lacking in several 
places; there is a complete copy at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York). The second edition of his commentary, incidentally, was Lisbon, 1489 
(facsimile rpt. Comentario ao Pentateuco, with an introduction by M. Cadafaz 
de Matos [Lisbon, 1989]; colophon in Friedberg, Toldot ha-defüs, 102—03). 
The facsimile rpt. is also scarce, there is a copy at Harvard (cataloged under 
Nahmanides). Some authorities consider the Rome ed. of the commentary of 
Rashi the first printed Hebrew book; since none of the early Rome printings 
bears a date, it is nearly impossible to determine. 

On Hebrew printing in general, and early printed bibles in particular, see Frei- 
mann, /ia- Otsar [Osar] la-malekhet ha-defüs ha-‘ivriy; Goldschmidt, Hebrew Incuna- 
bles; J. Kauffmann Buchhandlung und Antiquariat Katalog No. 48; Stegmüller, 
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Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi (Christian only); Friedberg, Toldot ha-defus. Also 
useful is Pick, “History ofthe Printed Editions of the Old Testament” (see there, 
for example, the full description of the Bologna ed. of Psalms, 48—49); yet there 
are errors in his listing and he overlooked completely the Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions of the Hebrew Bible. 

See the colophon of the Reggio di Calabria Pentateuch in Friedberg, Toldot 
ha-defüs, 26. On the Guadalajara ed. of Rashi, see ibid., 92—93 (colophon). The 
printer was Solomon b. Moses Alqabés (often erroneously transcribed Alkabiz, 
etc.). On the Guadalajara Pentateuch, see Sonne, "Incunabulo ebraico spagnolo," 
and K"S 14: 368-78; Ludwig Rosenthals Antiquariat... Hebrdische Inkunabeln, 
1475—1496, no. 51, and facs. 22 (this booklet is extremely rare, at Harvard, 
University of Pennsylvania and Manchester University in England; I also have 
a copy). This ed. was unknown to Ginsburg, Introduction, and to many modern 
scholars who continue to believe that the Bologna 1482 ed. was the first printed 
Hebrew Pentateuch. The distinctive versions of the commentary of Rashi in 
the Guadalajara Pentateuch and that of Lisbon, 1491, are discussed by Sonne, 
"Le-vikoret ha-tekst shel pérüsh Rashiy ‘al ha-Torah." There has been no in- 
vestigation ofthe other texts ofthe commentary in previously-mentioned Span- 
ish manuscripts and editions, nor for that matter of the biblical texts themselves. 
See Roth, Conversos, 180—81 and bibliographical details in the notes. Some 
of the achrymose information in Friedberg, Toldot ha-defüs, 95, is incorrect. 
A. Yaari reported on fragments of Psalms found which are apparently of the 
same text as the ten pages of Job listed in Frankel, David. Hebrüische Inkunabeln 
1475—1494...Katalog 71 (Vienna, 1933), 14, all of which may be from the Bible 
printed by Juan de Lucena (^Defüsiym qadmoniym," K"S 22 [1945]: 234; other 
fragments were reported by Yaari, "Inyaniym be-iynqünabliym ‘ivriyim,” 
ibid. 24 [1947]: 153—55). Iakerson expressed skepticism about Lucena's print- 
ing, yet finally admitted that the fragments described belonged to his press 
and included also the mafizór of the Jewish Theological Seminary, but with 
no mention of the Bible ("Early Hebrew Printing," 127, 134—35). The most 
important article on the mahzor (not cited by Iakerson) is Bloch, Joshua. “An 
Early Spanish Mahzor,” J.Q.R. (N.S.) 30 (1939): 51-57 (against the nonsense 
that this was oblong in shape so that it could be hidden by a converso, see Bloch, 
55 n. 8). 

Friedberg, Toldot ha-defüs, 96—97 (Zamora); 98—100 (Híjar), with colophons. 
Arroyo, Antonio Peiro. Bibliografia Turolense: libros impresos en la provincia de Ter- 
uel (1482—1950) (Teruel 1982), 33, claimed that the first book printed in Teruel 
province [Hijar] was Devariym (Deuteronomy), with the commentary of Rashi 
[Hijar, 1482], and that the only copy is in the J.T.S. library. In fact, no such work 
exists; possibly he confused this with the Bologna, 1482 ed. of the Torah with 
the commentary of Rashi (communication to me from the reference library of 
J.T.S.). Copies of the Híjar, 1490 ed. of the Pentateuch are at J.T.S. and at the 
Jewish National and Hebrew University Library, Jerusalem and other libraries. 
(note the partial copy described in Octavio de Toledo, José M. Catálogo de la Li- 
breria de cabildo toledano [Madrid, 1906], part II: printed books, 95—96, no. 363). 
This, but none of the aforementioned editions, is described by Ginsburg, Intro- 
duction, 831—36, but with no mention of the second ed. with the translation of 
Onkelos and commentary of Rashi; see details of these and for online texts in 
my Dictionary, no. 92. 'There is a facsimile of the opening page of Deuteron- 
omy from this edition in Motis Dolader, Miguel A. "Los ‘Judíos’ en el reino de 
Aragón," Metodología de la investigación cientifica sobre fuentes aragonesas 7. (1992): 
223 (with no identifying information); reprinted in Aragón Sefarad (Zaragoza, 
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2003) 2: 299 with the erroneous date of 1485 in the description on 298. The 
same page appears in Sclar, David, ed. Treasures of the Valmadonna Trust Library 
(N.Y., London, 2011), 10. A copy of the 1488/89 edition is at Madrid, B.N. 
(erroneously dated 1487 in Aragén Sefarad 2: 300, illustration, 301). Vinograd, 
Osar ha-séfer ha-‘ivriy, Jerusalem, 1993; cited by Barco, “Libros hebreos e inqui- 
sición," 4 n. 14) apparently claims that a complete Hebrew Bible was published 
at Hijar No such edition exists, of course. According to an exhibition catalog 
from the Center for Judaic Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, they have 
a "thirteenth-century" Spanish (Hebrew) manuscript of the Torah and haffarot 
in which part is missing and has been replaced “in 1488” with six printed leaves, 
not at the bottom of the page as indicated, but on the facing page (From Writ- 
ten to Printed Text: Transmission of Jewish Tradition [Philadelphia, 1996], 41 and 
42, fig. 14; also on the internet: http://www.library.upenn.edu/exhibits/cajs/ 
exhibit1996/Bible.html). See also a photograph of facing pages of the printed 
text and the manuscript in Stern, David, et al. Chosen: Philadelphia’s Great Hebra- 
ica (Philadelphia, 2007), 28. Undoubtedly these leaves are from the 1488 edition 
(there is no indication in the catalog of how this date is known). The dating of 
the manuscript (“thirteenth-century”) is highly suspect, however; undoubtedly 
the fifteenth century. 

Fragments of the Pentateuch at Jewish National and Hebrew University Library, 
Jerusalem; not mentioned by Friedberg or any other bibliographer. This defi- 
nitely needs further investigation. It was possible to print Hebrew books in 
1492, just before the Expulsion, and conceivably such a printing could have been 
carried to completion by Christian printers (not, of course, conversos) even after 
1492 but this seems unlikely. 

Unique copy at the British Library. A facsimile reprint, with introductory stud- 
ies, was published in 1991 (Pentateuco: reprodução fac-similada do mais antigo livro 
impresso em Portugal). The printer’s name of course is not “Gacon” as in Jakerson, 
“Early Hebrew Printing,” 130. 

St., C.B., 163 (No. 1072); see Bibliography; Friedberg, Toldot ha-defüs, 101, 
mentions only the second ed. Ginsburg, Introduction, 815—20 is incomplete on 
this. Iakerson, "Early Hebrew Printing," does not mention the second edition. 
See Ginsburg, 836—47, with the text and translation of the colophon, 841—42; 
also Friedberg, 103—04. It appears that David b. Joseph Ibn Yahya was the editor 
of the book. In addition to the copies mentioned by Ginsburg, 847, there are 
three copies at J.T.S. There was an earlier Eli‘ezer Toledano (1440s), a surgeon 
(Pimenta Ferro Tavares, Os judeus em Portugal 1: 154; there is no mention of the 
printer, however, and in fact no mention of printing at all in that book). The 
Lisbon origin of this Pentateuch is disputed by Goldschmidt, Hebrew Incunables, 
64, without justification. 

Teicher, Judah. “Fragments of Unknown Hebrew Incunabula,” J.J.S. 1 [1948]: 
106—07, and cf. Bodleian Library Record [1941]: 234—36; not in Friedberg, nor in 
Iakerson, "Early Hebrew Printing." 

A copy of the Leiria ed. is at J.T.S.; the Lisbon ed. at Jewish National Library. 
The printer at Leiria was Samuel Dortas, "from a distant land," whose son Abra- 
ham designed the letters. The printing was at the expense of Samuel Kolodro 
(Colodro); see Ginsburg, 859—60, and Freidberg, 105 (colophon of the Leiria 
eds.) and 104 (brief mention of the Lisbon Proverbs ed.). The Leiria Proverbs ed. 
is briefly mentioned, no description, by Iakerson, “Early Hebrew Printing,” 132. 
Friedberg, 105-06. Fragments are at J.T.S.; a complete copy of Judges is at the 
Library of Congress. Not in lakerson, “Early Hebrew Printing.” 

Letter, in Taitachek, Pisqey, 105. This is all the more remarkable because many 
important printed books, including even talmudic tractates, were often not to be 
found in the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth or early seventeenth centuries. 
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See (Sources): Biblia Romanceada I.I.8: Salterio de Hermann “el Alemán." The ques- 
tion remains how much of the translation is from Hebrew and how much ac- 
tually from the Latin version. The earlier Arabic translation of some Psalms, as 
well as of Genesis, by Hafs b. al-Barr al- Qütr (“the Goth"), ninth century, was 
mentioned in Chapter 1 above. 

See Bibliography: Sources; the title was given to the work by Lazar. Others have 
questioned the dating; see especially Santiago, "Para una nueva edición." Lazar 
gave a detailed analysis of the reliance of the work on the Hebrew text of the 
Bible and its relation to later “Romance” bibles. Séphiha, “‘Ladinismes’ dans 
La fazienda de ultra mar," discussed a few examples of the translation of Hebrew 
verses in that work (again, wrongly characterized by him as "Ladino") and in 
the actual Ladino Bible of 1547, reaching no significant conclusions. See the 
important remarks on this work by Sánchez-Prieto Borja, "La Biblia en la his- 
toriografía," 101-12. David Arbest has prepared a new edition, available online: 
http://www w.lafaziendadeultramar.com., and separately as Texto & Concordancias 
de la Fazienda de Ultramar (N.Y., Hispanic Seminary of Medieval Studies, 2011). 
There is no commentary to accompany the edition, but there is an extensive 
bibliography of studies. It would take us far afield to discuss the interesting topic 
of biblical influences in Spanish medieval texts and the significance of this for 
textual studies; see, for example, a good analysis of this for the Chronica Adefonsi 
imperatoris (Alfonso VIT) in Sánchez Belda's introduction to his edition (Madrid, 
1950), Ixii-xvi. 

An excellent constantly updated bibliography online is: http://www. 
bibliamedieval.es/biblio/. See specialized studies, such as Puig i Tarrech, “Ttra- 
duccions catalanes medievals de la Bíblia;" Avenoza, Biblias castellanas medievales; 
Pueyo [Mena] (see Bibliography); Reinhardt and Santiago-Otero, Biblioteca biblica 
ibérica medieval. 

Mansi, J. D., ed. Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (Florencia, 
1759-1927) 23: col. 329, canon ii; cf. also Reinhardt, “Hebraische und spanis- 
che Bibeln,” 37, no. 64. Apparently, the council of Tolosa in 1229 already 
issued a similar prohibition, directed against the heretical Waldensians or the 
Albigensians. 

Enciso Viana, “Prohibiciones españoles de las versiones bíblicas en Romance;” 
see the documents relating to the Inquisition after the Expulsion in the Apendice 
there; the statement of the archbishop of Toledo: 529-30. It is nevertheless ex- 
tremely doubtful that the Ferrara Spanish Bible, produced in 1553 by descend- 
ants of Jews expelled from Spain, would have been available to descendants 
of conversos in Spain (the Inquisition would have made this dangerous if not 
impossible). See also the important general study by Fernández López, Lectura y 
prohibición de la Biblia en lengua vulgar. 

Avenoza, Biblia de Ajuda, 5. 

On the Inquisition, not only in the fifteenth century but also in the fourteenth 
century, see my Conversos. Due to years of misconception, the popular belief is 
that Jews were victims of the Inquisition, when in fact they rarely were (only if 
they aided Christians to convert, or proselytized conversos). Even more erroneous 
is the still prevalent notion that conversos were "secret Jews;" in fact, for the most 
part, they were enemies of Judaism and of Jews and did not hesitate to write 
the most inflammatory anti-Jewish polemic. All of the following information is 
documented in my aforementioned book. 

On instances of burning of books by the Inquisition, see my Conversos (revised 
ed.), 242, 333. Barco, "Libros hebreos e inquisición" briefly describes some frag- 
mentary bibles which may have survived Inquisition confiscation; see in more 
detail Pérez Castro, Federico. “Fragmentos de codices del Antiguo Testamento 
hebreo en el Archivo Histórico Nacional," Sefarad 30 (1970): 251—88. 
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For the Inquisition and Catalan translations of the Bible, see Hernando, “Noticies 
sobre la bíblia en catalá i la inquisición española.” See also Riera i Sans, “Biblies 
en català no cremades per la Inquisició espanyola.” 

Pere Casanellas i Bassols, “Versiones bíblicas catalanas e inquisición:fragmentos 
de biblias catalanas encontrados entre la documentación inquisitorial conservada 
en el Archivo Histórico Nacional de Madrid,” in III Simpósio internacional de es- 
tudos inquisitoriais: novas fronteiras (Cachoeira, Bahia [Brazil], 2016), 14—15 (article 
1-20, each article in the collection has the same pagination); online: https://www. 
ufrb.edu.br/simposioinquisicao/anais-eletronicos-2/anais-eletronicos-2015/. 
Text quoted in full in Llamas, Biblia medieval romanceada judio-cristiana 1: xv—xvi. 
See also Reinhardt, “Hebraische und spanische Bibeln,” 17 ff. The word brivia 
(Bible) appears also in the Spanish text of the second part of the anti-Jewish 
polemic of de Santa Fe, Jerónimo. in Carlos del Valle Rodriguez, ed., Errores y 


falsedades del Talmud (Madrid, 2006), 114, c. 21; 149; and in Inquisition documents 


(Baer, Juden 2: 476, no. 404 [Toledo, 1487]; 542, no. 425 [1509-11]). The word 
does not appear in any modern dictionary, but is found in (R.A.E.) Diccionario de 
la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1726; this ed. only), 685. 

Enciso Viana, “Prohibiciones españoles de las versions bíblicas,” 540, 555—60. 
Known as Sefer y"a"r, although the correct title apparently is Patshegen (cf. Esther 
4.8, "copy"); see Chapter 5 above, text before n. 14 on it. The references to his 
having found something in a Spanish Bible translation are on f. 20b, 24a (twice), 
28b (twice), 29b and 31b of Adler's ed. (thus, this was a complete translation at 
least of the Pentateuch). 


200 For a complete listing of published editions, see my Dictionary, 58—59. The bib- 
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liography of studies is too vast to list here. Important are the studies of Llamas, 
cited here throughout (as well as other articles not cited), M. Morreale, and 
many others. Avenoza and Enrique-Arias, "Bibliografía," is complete for Castil- 
ian (only) versions and manuscripts. See also the brief overall survey of some, but 
by no means all, ofthe translations by María Verd, “Biblias romanzadas: criterias 
de traducción;" the article offers nothing new. Pueyo, “Biblias romanceadas y en 
Ladino,” provides a thorough discussion of post-medieval and modern Ladino 
translations; less so on medieval. There is a general survey of Spanish transla- 
tions (not limited to Jewish examples) by Morreale, M. “Vernacular Scriptures 
in Spain," in Cambridge History of the Bible (Cambridge, 1975), 2: 465-91, and 
more briefly “Bible Translations" in Gerli, ed., Medieval Iberia. The E.J. article 
on Bible, section on translations, is worthless and ignores medieval Jewish trans- 
lations in Spain altogether. Avenoza, Biblias castellanas medievales, is a detailed 
technical analysis of the physical characteristics and contents of the Spanish 
Jewish translations. There are, of course, studies dealing with manuscripts of 
non-Jewish biblical translations, which I will not detail here. A complete list of 
such manuscripts may be found in Ballesteros Herrera, A. “El manuscrito 2386 
de la Universidad de Salamanca: una curiosa biblica del siglo XIII,” Helman- 
tica 170—171 (2005): 318 n. 11 (art. 299-343). Pueyo Mena and Enrique-Arias, 
“Romanceamientos castellanos de la Biblia hebrea,” is an interesting analysis of 
the translation terminology used for the 29 most frequently occurring Hebrew 
words in the Bible (and see the companion study by the same authors mentioned 
here in the Bibliography). 

Reported by Ballesteros-Beretta, Antonio. Alfonso X el Sabio (Barcelona, etc., 
1963), 509. In fact, Alfonso ordered the Bible translated from Latin into Romance 
in 1260, and this may have resulted in the later confused rumor. Ballesteros also 
noted that the seventeenth-century historian Diego Ortiz de Zúñiga claimed 
that in his time there were manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible in the cathedral 
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(Toledo?) which were “not dissimilar” to those of the period of Alfonso (how he 
would have been able to judge this is not stated). Incidentally, the Ferrara (Jewish) 
Bible is not “Ladino” as it is sometimes wrongly described, but Spanish. “Ladino” 
correctly means Spanish transliterated in Hebrew characters. The first Ladino 
Bible was published in Constantinople, 1547 (reprinted, not a facsimile edition, 
but reset in modern readable type, with transliteration in Romance characters, 
Ladino Pentateuch: Constantinople, 1547, ed. Lazar [Culver City, C.A., 1988]); the 
transliteration of course makes it no longer “Ladino.” See also Amigo [Espada], 
Pentateuco de Constantinopla y la Biblia medieval romanceada judeoespafiola. There are 
two facsimile eds. of the Ferrara Bible: La Biblia de Ferrara, ed. Hassan (Madrid, 
1992; 2 vols., with introductory studies) and Biblia de Ferrara, ed. Lazar (Madrid, 
1996). Although cataloguing the (original) correctly as “Bible. O.T. Spanish,” 
libraries nevertheless describe it as “Ladino.” Hatm Vidal Séphiha even edited a 
book, Le Ladino, judéo-espagnol calque: Deutéronome, versions de Constantinople (1547) 
et de Ferrare (1553), an edition of Deuteronomy in the two bibles (Paris, 1973), 
in which the Ferrara Bible is again wrongly classified as “Ladino.” M. Morreale 
uniquely describes “Ladino” as Jewish terminology or “expressions” in an other- 
wise Spanish text, distinguishing it from “Judezmo,” an erroneous modern term 
invented to describe the language used by (some) Sefardic Jews (article “Bible 
Translations,” 172, in Gerli, ed., Medieval Iberia). The problem with this, among 
other things, is that the existence of “Jewish expressions” in a text hardly justifies 
designating that as a dialect. See there, loc. cit., for a good brief discussion of the 
Ferrara Bible. Again, Ladino means (only) Spanish written in Hebrew letters. It is 
not a dialect. It is not “spoken.” 

Part I, book 4, Chapter 6; ed. Solalinde (Madrid, 1930), 85. Certainly, the ref- 
erence is to the Qur'àn, mistakenly thought to have been “translated” from the 
Hebrew Bible. The reference to a translation of the Bible “like ours” here means 
like the Latin translation. On the possibility of the influence of Jewish interpre- 
tation in this work, see Sanchez-Prieto Borja, “La Biblia en la historiografia,” 
121-22 n. 95. The section of the General estoria which contains translations of 
biblical books attributed to Solomon has been edited: [Alfonso X]. General es- 
toria tercera parte. Libros de Salomon: Cantar de los cantares, Proverbios, Sabiduria y 
Eclesiastes, ed. Sánchez-Prieto Borja and Diezma (Madrid, 1994). "Cantar de 
los cantares” (Song of Songs) was already edited by Morreale, M. “Il volgariz- 
zamento del Cantico dei cantici nell General Estoria di Alfonso X di Castiglia,” 
Atti dell’ Istituto veneto di science, lettere ed arti 140 (1981—82): 389—409. There is 
now a complete edition, by Sánchez-Prieto Borja of the G.E. in two volumes 
(Madrid, 2009). 

See especially Hauptmann, O. H. "The General Estoria of Alfonso X el Sabio 
and Escorial Biblical Manuscript I-j-8,” Hispanic Review 13 (1945): 45—59. The 
evident collaboration of a Jewish translator in the General Estoria, at least in 
Genesis, is evident in the praise of the Jewish people and the Land of Israel (see 
the citations from the critical edition in the review by Carlos del Valle in Iberia 
Judaica 3 [2011]: 267—68); a thorough examination ofthe entire work may reveal 
other such examples. It is only with extreme caution, if at all, that we should 
postulate "oral translations" that may have existed prior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury (as does Pueyo, “Biblias romanceadas," 207, following the controversial 
suggestion of Lazar). On MS. Esc. I-i-8 see also n. 213 below. Llamas dated it 
as twelfth century, but Littlefield argued for fifteenth century Avenoza, Biblias 
castellanas medievales, 42 ff., gives a detailed description of the manuscript. 


204 In medieval France, some Jewish authorities allowed the reading of a vernacu- 


lar translation of the Torah in the synagogue if the people did not understand 
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Hebrew; e.g., Simhah b. Samuel, Mahzor Viytriy (ed. Hurwitz [Berlin, 
1889—97], 713; and the anonymous (possibly thirteenth-century) “Hüqey ha- 
Torah,” in Assaf, Meqorot le-toldot ha-hiynükh 1: 11-12, no. 7. However, the 
Tosafot (Berakhot 8) did not permit it. The Sefer ha-yiyrah, a spurious work 
attributed to Jonah b. Abraham Gerundiy but actually written in France or 
Germany, states that, while the requirement is for each individual to read the 
weekly Torah portion with the Aramaic translation, if one does not have that 
translation he may read it with a vernacular translation; cited by Gutwirth, 
E. "Religión, historia y las biblias romanceadas," R.C.T. 13 (1988): 122, from 
Ashkenazi, Joseph. Ohel Yoséf (Benei-Berak, 1969), which contains the text of 
Sefer ha-yiyrah, 71. Gutwirth was not aware that the book is spurious, nor did 
he choose to cite any of a number of standard eds. of the work; for informa- 
tion, see my Dictionary, 471, "Spurious," no. 3. For Zedekiah b. Abraham in 
Italy and permission for women to hear the Torah reading in Italian, see my 
Medieval Jewish Civilization, 105, col. b. 

Aaron b. Joseph ha-K6hén, Orhót ha-hayiym 1: 77b—78a, no.7. 

There are some interesting sources relating to this practice in medieval Spain, 
which I shall discuss elsewhere; some of these are significant for their mention of 
particular Spanish words used in such translations. Curiously, although we have 
testimony as to this practice, apparently no such separate scroll in the vernacular 
has survived from Spain. It should be mentioned that the reading of the scroll of 
Esther on Purim is a rabbinical law, and therefore does not have the same strict 
laws as the reading ofa Torah scroll in the regular synagogue service. 

"Libro del rey Asueros" (Biblioteca universitaria de Salamanca MS. 2.015); 
see Sainz de la Maza, "Versión judeo-espanola del libro de Esther" (the au- 
thor suggests, 228, that it is "very possible" that it is the work of a converso, 
for which there is no internal evidence). Sáinz published the entire text in his 
article. The syntactical/lexicographical peculiarities in the text, enumerated 
230-32, are primarily due to a very literal translation of the Hebrew text. In 
fact, this text adheres more closely to the original Hebrew syntax and particu- 
larly the spelling of proper names than do most Spanish biblical translations. 
The article concludes with an important glossary of unusual words used in the 
translation. A companion article by Alba, Amparo and de la Maza, Sainz. “La 
declaración de los Diez Mandamientos en su versión judeoespanola,” Bulletin 
hispanique 103 (2001): 369—402, deals with another text in the same manu- 
script which the authors correctly identified as a Spanish translation of the 
minor midrash on the Ten Commandments, and yet they also claim that this 
is the work of conversos. Once again, as I hope that I have proved at length in 
Conversos, the myth of "crypto Jews" must be laid to rest. The simple fact is 
that if any of these apostates had such a passion for "Jewish traditions" noth- 
ing compelled them to convert in the first place. The very possession of such 
manuscripts, much less their translation, would have resulted in the death of 
the converso owner. 

An edition ofthe Pentateuch, based in part (Genesis — Lev. 7) on this manuscript, 
was published: Biblia medieval romanceada, ed. Castro, et al. (see Bibliography); but 
the complete manuscript has since been published: Biblia Ladinada. Escorial I.J.3, 
ed. Lazar. It has been customary in printed eds. of the Jewish biblical transla- 
tions, and so even in some scholarly articles, to cite them as “Ij.3,” etc.; however, 
the small j is simply the medieval 7. Llamas correctly referred to all these man- 
uscripts using the modern letter; Barco del Barco, "Formas verbales," reverts to 
the old system, as does Dodi, "Transcriptions of Hebrew Proper Nouns." It is 
now fashionable to refer to them simply as E3, etc. Lazar's introduction contains 
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a thorough study of the manuscript, particularly with regard to comparison 
with other manuscripts of Jewish biblical translations from Spain and details on 
orthography. On the provenance of the manuscript, see the important observa- 
tions of Avenoza, Biblia de Ajuda, 125-27. Avenoza, Biblias castellanas medievales, 
131 ff. describes the manuscript in detail. Llamas, who in spite of his devotion 
to studying Jewish biblical translations was apparently no friend of Jews, harshly 
condemned the language of the translation of I-i-3 as “not pure Castilian but 
of the Jewish type which, as is known, does not conform to the essence and 
quality of the national Castilian” (“Biblia del siglo XIV,” 328). Such comments 
were more characteristic of his time and are not reflected in the current Spanish 
scholarship. It of course also is not “Ladinada,” i.e., written in Ladino (see n. 201 
above on this term), as Lazar mistakenly indicated; Avenoza, "Traducciones," 
correctly wrote that Lazar "called" it Ladinada (implying, if not overtly, disap- 
proval of that incorrect usage). 


209 The manuscript contains the coat of arms of the powerful Mendoza-Sarmiento 
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families; significantly, some members of these families were conversos (see index 
for both in my Conversos). Interestingly, there is a manuscript in Paris, B.N., 
which contains the first book of Maccabees translated (in 1442) by a Jew from 
the Latin translation which was read to him in Spanish by a Christian; why he 
did not simply use the Spanish translation already found in several bibles is not 
clear (Zotenberg, Manuscrits orientaux, no. 585.7). Spanish translations of the 
books of Maccabees are included also in Esc. I-i-4, I-i-6 and in Madrid, Real 
Academia de la Historia MS. 87 (Biblia Romanceada, ed. Lazar, et al.). The I-i-6 
version was published: Wiese, Leo and Hiernnemann, Theodor, eds. “Los libros 
de los Macabeos,” in Gesammelte Aufsátze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens (Münster, 
1930) 2: 300—60. There is a fifteenth-century (non-Jewish) Catalan adaptation 
of Maccabees, first published in 1916 and re-edited by Jaume Riera i Sans with 
the title Historia del malvat rei Antíocus (Barcelona, 1981). Probably the earliest 
medieval Hebrew version of Maccabees (Book I) was that done apparently in 
Germany in the second half of the twelfth century ("Sariyd ü-faliyt me-targüm 
‘ivriy yeshan le-séfer ha-rishOn mi-sifrey ha-hashmonaiym," Kovets [Qoves] “al- 
yad 7 [1895] and offprint, Berlin, 1895). 

Llamas, "Antigua biblia castellana;" see more generally his brief description in 
Biblia medieval romanceada judío-cristiana 1: xix—xx. Lazar (who apparently did not 
see the cited article) disagreed and claimed that "the surviving biblias romanceadas, 
[Spanish translations] even those closest to" the Hebrew text, were all commis- 
sioned by Christian patrons (introduction to his ed., xi; and cf. xiii). Llamas also 
suggested that such translations were done for baptized Jews (conversos); see Lazar, 
xii (his criticism of Littlefield and Nordstrom there is correct). Both Llamas and 
Littlefield classified some manuscripts (Llamas: Escorial I-i-4, 5 and 7, and Ms. 
87 of the Real Academia de la Historia, and the “Biblia de Alba;" Littlefield 
only I-i-3 and "Alba") as made for “both” Christians and Jews, which of course 
is unlikely (and in the case of the Alba Bible absolutely false). Once again, that 
any biblical translations could have been made for or by conversos is virtually 
impossible. Ora (Rodrigue) Schwarzwald, “On the Jewish Nature of Medieval 
Spanish Biblical Translations," 119, 140, also stated that there are no Spanish 
translations made for Jews prior to the Expulsion. Lazar (see Bibliography: Biblia 
Ladinada 1: xiii) made the same statement. These claims are, of course, incor- 
rect. Pueyo, “Biblias romanceadas," 205, denies that there is any distinguishing 
characteristic in any of the manuscripts which can provide a clue that they were 
done for Jews or for Christians. As we see in the case of I-i-3, this statement is 
also incorrect (Pueyo says that the division of books according to parashiyot in 
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I-ii-19, discussed below, also applies to I-i-3 and thus somehow is no proof of 
intended Jewish readership). We shall yet see other examples of uniquely Jewish 
characteristics which prove that the intended audience (or recipient) was Jewish; 
probably sponsored by Jews who could not read, or only with difficulty, the He- 
brew text. The continuous decline of Jewish education throughout the fifteenth 
century makes this a plausible explanation. 

Pérez Alonso also commented on this in her study of vocabulary and orthog- 
raphy in MSS. I-i-4 and L-i-7 (“Contribuccion al estudio de los hebraísmos 
léxicos;" especially 13—14). This is an excellent article, with a careful analysis of 
these texts which also has significance for the development of medieval Spanish 
(these are the earliest extant translations, of the fourteenth century). See also the 
earlier articles of Hauptmann, “Glossary of the Pentateuch of Escorial Biblical 
Manuscript I-j-4;" and Levy, “Vocabulary of Escorial Manuscript Lj.4," com- 
paring some of the Spanish words with French Jewish sources. Again incorrect 
is the claim of Ora (Rodrigue) Schwarzwald, article cited in the previous note, 
123, that the medieval Spanish translations use the word Dios or el Sefior, “which 
is a sign of the non-Jewish nature of the text" (translation); i.e., the translations 
were supposedly made for Christians. In fact, as stated, the use of Adonay or 
Adonay Dios is an indication ofthe Jewish nature of the translation (she is correct 
with regard to the use of el Sefior). 

See Llamas, "Nueva biblia medieval judía e inédita en romance castellano." See 
the edition: Escorial Bible: Lii.19 (see Bibliography: Sources); the editor spec- 
ulates that it is a copy of a thirteenth-century translation. The translation of 
the Pentateuch closely follows the Aramaic translation of Onkelos (Llamas, and 
Amigo-Espada, Pentateuco de Constantinopla, 236). Avenoza, "Traducciones," 18, 
nevertheless lists it as a translation made for Christians, which is incorrect. In her 
Biblias castellanas medievales, 79 ff., while describing the manuscript in detail she 
gives no opinion as to the intended audience. 

See the description of all these in Llamas, Biblia medieval romanceada judío-cristiana 
1: xxiv ff. The oldest of these manuscripts (fourteenth century?) are I-i-5 and 
I-i-7 (see ibid., lv; however, in an earlier article Llamas dated I-i-6 and I-i-8 as 
thirteenth century; “Biblia del siglo XIV,” 323). The Pentateuch, based on I-i-6 
and 8 (as well as 13) was published in 1927 (Biblia medieval romanceada, ed. Castro, 
et a1); also El libro de Jeremías (Ms. 1.1.6 de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial), ed. Franco 
(Málaga, 1989); Isaiah, Bech, Virginia Alfaro, ed. “Léxico del romanceamiento 
medieval castellano de Isaías comparado con el de la «Vulgata»," (dissertation, 
Málaga, 1989); Joel, de la Fuente, Olegario García, ed. "Orden de palabras en 
hebreo, griego, latín y romanceamiento castellano medieval de Joel,” Emérita 51, 
1 (1983): 41-62; and Obadiah: "Edición de la versión castellana medieval inéd- 
ita de Abdías del ms escurialense LI.6," Anuario del centro asociado de la UNED 
de Málaga 4 (1990): 16—18. Finally there is a complete edition of Li.6 in CD 
form accompanying Enrique-Arias, Biblia escorial L1.6, with important studies. 
See also Francomano, Emily. ^The Lady Vanishes: Translation, Gloss and the 
Personification of Wisdom in the Alfonsine [!] Biblias Romanceadas,” Hispanic 
Review 73 [2004]: 308; the article, 307-25, is interesting on the treatment of 
Wisdom in Spanish translations. There is a completely erroneous description of 
I-i-5 in the exhibition catalog Vida judía en Sefarad, 258, no. 18, claiming that it 
was ordered by Alfonso X (I). Gemma Avenoza apparently considers I-i-5 and 7 
to be products of the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries ("Relaciones entre los ms. 
Esc. Li.5 y esc. Li.7: ¿dos proyectos codicológicos independientes o una biblia en 
dos volúmenes?” Anuari de filologia. Antiqva et mediaevalia 1 (2011): 1-14. Pueyo 
Mena and Enrique-Arias, “Romanceamientos castellanos de la Biblia hebrea,” 
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208-10, demonstrated that, contra Avenoza, Biblias castellanas medievales, 111, but 
in agreement with other authorities, I-i-5 and 7 are in all probability parts of the 
same Bible. MS. I-i-8, written possibly in Rioja, is in Castilian, but with Arag- 
onese influences; editions: Llamas, “La versión bíblica castellana más antigua" 
(both articles) and “Muestrario inédito" (both articles). The Books of Samuel Ac- 
cording to Escorial Ms. L.I.8 [L1.8], ed. Brown (Ann Arbor University Microfilms, 
1982; dissertation, Tulane University), not seen; A Critical Edition of the Spanish 
Translation of the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth according to Escorial manuscript 
ij.8, ed. Littlefield (Berkeley, University of California, 1974; dissertation) and 
Biblia Romanceada LI.8, ed. Littlefield (see Bibliography). Also (Psalms) EL 
Salterio de Hermann “el Aleman" (see Sources). Avenoza, Biblia de Ajuda, 115, 
lists as translations “by and for Jews" MSS. I-i-3, 5, 7 and J (I)-ii-19, and by 
Jews for Christians I-i-4, R.A.H. 87, Esc. L-i-2, I-i-6, I-i-8 and Y-j [i]-8 (the 
last not otherwise described; probably an uncorrected error for I-i-8) and Bib- 
lioteca Nacional de Madrid 10.288 (a fifteenth-century manuscript containing 
only Isaiah to Daniel; see Bibliography here: Biblia romanceada. Biblioteca Nacional 
de Madrid, Ms. BNM 10.288; also Edición del romanceamiento del Eclesiástico con- 
tenido en los manuscritos Escurialense I.i.4 y Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid 10288, ed. 
Sánchez-Prieto Borja (Madrid, Universidad Complutense, 1986, dissertation; 
and Morreale, “Ms. 10288," and translations from the “Vulgate” (old Latin in 
the Spanish version; see n. 220 below). The author gives no rationale for these 
identifications (also in her "Traducciones de la Biblia," 18—19). It is, incidentally, 
obvious that I-i-8 was translated directly from the “Vulgate” (or old Latin) and 
not from the Hebrew, at least for the most part. Psalms 1—70, however, were 
translated directly from the Hebrew by the famous translator Hermann "the 
German," who was in Toledo from 1240 to 1256 and later was bishop of As- 
torga. J (I)-ii-19 clearly was written by and for Jews. It contains the Pentateuch 
and the "Former" Prophets, and is divided into chapters according to the Jew- 
ish tradition, with Hebrew forms of proper names and other indications (see 
Llamas, “Nueva biblia medieval judía e inédita"). There is a complete edition 
of Song of Songs in various Judeo-Spanish translations, including Ms. 10.288, 
by Fernández López, Sergio. Las biblias judeorromances y el Cantar de los Cantares 
(Logrono, etc., 2001). 

See the list (abbreviated) in Lazar's introduction to his ed. of Biblia ladinada 1: 
xviii; every manuscript there identified as "E" refers to an Escorial manuscript, 
a convention generally followed for the sake of brevity. Neither these nor the 
others briefly described there are identified by Lazar. See the more detailed de- 
scription by Cantera Burgos, “Manuscritos hebreo-bíblicos," 1251—52; see also 
Llamas, "Escorial". All of these are now replaced by the catalog of Barco del 
Barco, et al. (Bibliography: Catalogs). 

Juan-Carlos Conde, “A Neglected Old Spanish Biblical Translation: The “Biblia 
De Alfonso Ximénez’;” to date the promised publication of the text has not ap- 
peared, but a digitalized version of the manuscript may be seen at http://viewer. 
bodleian.ox.ac.uk/icv/page.php?book-ms. canon. ital. 177. Further details are 
provided by Pueyo Mena and Enrique-Arias, “Romanceamientos castellanos de la 
Biblia hebrea,” 219, according to whom the book of Joshua is a copy of the transla- 
tion in Esc. I-i-5 and Ruth a copy of Esc. I-i-7. The rest of the translation is unique; 
the authors do not mention any dependence on the Vulgate. 

I-i-4 has been published, Biblia medieval romanceada judio-cristiana. The Pen- 
tateuch alone was also edited by Hauptmann (see Bibliography:[Bible. O.T. 
Pentateuch. Hebrew]. The Pentateuch), who was unaware of Llamas’ edition(s); 
however, Hauptmann’s is a superior edition of the Pentateuch (totally accurate, 
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according to the important review by Raymond S. Willis in Hispanic Review 
24 [1956]: 71-79). His “Glossary of the Pentateuch of Escorial Biblical Manu- 
script 1.j.4” (see Bibliography) first appeared at the end of his dissertation, which 
was an edition of the Pentateuch (University of Wisconsin, Madison, 8 August 
1932 [typescript]); see also Levy, “Vocabulary of the Escorial Manuscript 1.j.4.” 
Jiménez Forcada, “El manuscrito Escurialense I-]-4...," after some misleading 
statements about the text itself, discusses only the Latin basis ofthe translation of 
Psalms. Joshua-2 Maccabees was re-edited by Mark Littlefield (Madison, W.L., 
1987), an important edition which replaces that of Llamas. The translation is 
generally from the "Vulgate" (with the exception of some particular words, 
directly from the Hebrew) and the books included are all those of the Christian 
canon, including the apocryphal book of Baruch which was added to the canon 
at the Council of Florence in 1441. There were apparently three different trans- 
lators, according to Llamas, at least one of whom may have been a Christian. 
The alleged prologue of St. Jerome to Ecclesiastes there is actually the prologue 
from the Septuagint version. Morreale, Margherita. "Los Evangelios y epístolas 
de Gonzalo García de Santa María y las biblias romanceadas de la edad media," 
Archivo de filología aragonesa 10—11 (1958): 277—89, briefly discussed the apparent 
dependence on I-i-4 by the converso translator Gonzalo García de Santa María, 
d. 1521 (on whom see my Conversos, 149—50). Avenoza, Biblias castellanas medi- 
evales, 53 ff., gives a detailed description of I-i-4, without, however, mention 
of anything noted here. She does suggest (56) the plausible hypothesis that it 
belonged to Juan de Luna (Hauptmann had already noted a connection with 
the Luna family) but without mentioning that he was an important converso (see 
my Conversos, index); if so, it likely was in his possession before he converted. 
Eventually, it came into the hands of the Duque de Medina Sidonia and was 
used, together with the manuscript that came to be known as I-i-3, by Benito 
Arias Montano (1527—98) and donated by him to the Escorial library (Fernández 
López, Sergio. El Cantar De Los Cantares en el humanismo español: la tradición judia 
(Universidad de Huelva, 2009), 143; this extremely important study details the 
influence of Jewish sources on post-Expulsion humanist writers. Escorial MS. 
I-i-7 (Gen. 8.11-Kings) was edited by Mark Littlefield (Escorial Bible I.1.7); see 
also the comparison of two chapters of Genesis in I-i-7 and the Constantinople 
Ladino Pentateuch by Amigo Espada, “De las biblias romanceadas” and his El 
Pentateuco de Constantinopla y la Biblia medieval romanceada. A comparison of I-i-4 
(ed. Llamas) with I-i-3 (ed. Lazar) clearly demonstrates that the former was in 
fact written for a Christian patron (and see below on "virgin"). For instance, 
the books of Samuel are included as the first two books of Kings (which thus 
contain four books, as in Christian bibles). All names are spelled in the Christian 
manner (and in lower case letters) and there are few of the "Hebraisms" found 
in abundance in I-i-3. In addition, the apocryphal book “Wisdom of Solomon" 
(Libro de sabiduria de Salamon) is included (vol. 2, following Song of Songs), never 
found in Jewish bibles. 

Llamas, "Nueva biblia medieval judía," 57—58. This was a major text in medieval 
polemics, of course. 

See Morreale, M. “El libro de Tobias según los manuscritos escurialenses I-j-8 y 
I-j-4,” Boletín de filología (Universidad de Chile) 11 (1959): 27—86. 

Biblia Romanceada, ed. Lazar, with introduction and notes; see also (Sources) 
Biblia Romanceada: Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. See also Morreale, “Códice de 
los profetas en latin y castellano;" Avenoza, "Traducciones," 32-33. Detailed 
description of the manuscript: Avenoza, Biblias castellanas medievales, 173 ff. 


220 Actually, the common medieval Latin translation was the so-called “Vetus 


Latina,” and not the translation of Jerome, which was known as the Vulgate 
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only from the sixteenth century; see Sutcliffe, E. F. “Jerome,” in Cambridge 
History of the Bible (Cambridge, 1975), 2: 99. See also Vetus Latina Hispana, par- 
ticularly the introduction (vol. 1). It appears that some early medieval texts nev- 
ertheless conform to the Vulgate; see Fischer, “Algunas observaciones sobre el 
‘Codex Gothicus.” See also Cantera, “La Vetus Latina y el masora.” Loewe, R. 
“The Medieval History of the Latin Vulgate,” in Cambridge History of the Bible 
(Cambridge, 1975), 2: 102-54 was unduly critical of the aforementioned stud- 
ies, particularly with regard to the undeniable influence of the Spanish Latin 
texts in Europe. Exaggerated conclusions about the relationship of the “Vetus 
Latina” and Jewish translations were made by Blondheim, David. Les parlers 
judeo-romans et la Vetus Latina (Paris, 1925); these theories were criticized by 
Umberto Cassuto and others. It should be noted that there are clear references 
in Spanish Jewish sources to the translation of Jerome; for instance, Ibn Bil‘am 
(on Isa. 16.1), David Qimhi on Ps. 110.7 (giyddlmiys is an obvious error for 
giyronymos, Jerome), Joseph Ibn Kaspiy (thirteenth century, Catalonia; see on 
him in Chapter 4) noted that because of the complexity of meanings in Hebrew, 
translators of the Bible are not completely able to render the correct mean- 
ing “and there is no doubt that the Christian translator [Jerome] knew this,” 
and thus did not translate the Tetragrammaton but left it in Hebrew, “and the 
explanation for this is deep” (Mishnéh kesef 2: 4—5); and see on the “Duke of 
Alba” Bible below, Spanish translations. These prove that Jerome’s version was 
not only known but in fact held an official status at least among Christians of 
al-Andalus. On the other hand, later medieval conversos, such as Pablo de Santa 
Maria of Burgos and Pablo Coronel, cited versions that differed from the “Vul- 
gate,” and they were instrumental in seeking revision of Latin translations to 
better conform to the Hebrew text (see Reinhardt-Santiago, Biblioteca biblica, 
12-13; but their discussion of Latin versions is inadequate). There is a complete 
critical ed. of the medieval Latin text of the so-called “Old Testament,” Biblia 
sacra iuxta latinam vulgatam versionem... (Rome, 1926—95; 18 vols.). There is also 
an edition of the “New Testament” translation: Wordsworth, J. and White, H. 
J., eds. Novum testamentum Latine secundum editionem Sanctii Hieronymi (Oxford, 
1889—1954), with an important introduction. A new critical edition of both 
parts is being published by the Vetus Latina Institut in Beuron, Germany. 

221 See also Enrique-Arias, Andrés. "Sobre el parentesco entre la Biblia de Alba 
y la Biblia de la Real Academia de la Historia MS. 87," Romance Philology 59 
(2006): 241-63. 

222 Avenoza, Biblia de Ajuda, 102; however, no details are provided about the “cor- 
rections of the rubrics” (description of chapters) of the manuscript which were 
made, nor why the plural “Jews.” The further effort, 103 ff., to identify the 
fifteenth century Portuguese owner who acquired the manuscript as “Jewish” 
(more possibly a converso) simply because he was almojarife (tax official) of the 
Jewish taxes rests on flimsy evidence (incidentally, sisa, the kind of taxes men- 
tioned, is incorrectly described, it is interesting that this common Castilian term 
found its way into Portugal; all of this is repeated in her Biblias castellanas medi- 
evales, 268—69). Intriguing is Avenoza’s reference (in Biblia de Ajuda) to Jewish 
translations of the Bible in Portugal allegedly “for use in the synagogues,” 
which as mentioned earlier would be prohibited by Jewish law; but note the 
immediately following statement that “among these” are Spanish translations of 
(David) Qimhi and Ibn ‘Ezra, which indicates that the source for all this (if there 
is one) refers to commentaries (which may have been studied in the synagogue 
but not read as part of the service), and not biblical translations (ibid., 104—05; 
quoting an early nineteenth-century writer). Surprisingly, Avenoza claims (116) 
that the rubrics in Genesis of the Ajuda Bible differ from those of Esc. I-i-3, and 
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then provides a comparative listing in which, on the contrary, they are nearly 
identical. Both are taken essentially from the Vulgate. Nevertheless, note such 
things as (corrupt) Hebrew name for Leviticus (Va-yiqra; here [vaycra], appar- 
ently), shared only with I-i-5 and 7; also for Deuteronomy (Devariym; adebaryn 
and hadabarim). See also her much briefer description, with none of this informa- 
tion, “Traducciones,” 28-30 (incorrect, of course, is the claim that all medieval 
Romance biblical translations not in Spain today are found in Portugal, over- 
looking those in France, England and the U.S.). 

223 Ibid., 106 ff. 

224 It is mentioned (title only) by Avenoza and Enrique-Arias, "Bibliografía," 423 
(no. 68); and briefly by Avenoza, “Traducciones,” 37—38; more fully in Avenoza, 
Biblias castellanas medievales, 257 ff. See also the brief description by Sanchez- 
Prieto Borja, “Biblias romanceadas,” 219—20 (art. 212—23) in Alvar, Carlos and 
Lucía Megías, José Manuel, eds. Diccionario filológico de literatura medieval espafiola 
(Madrid, 2002), 257—77, together with the Biblia de Ajuda. 

225 Parma MS. 2192 (Richler and Beit-Arié, Biblioteca Palatina, 78, no. 382; very 
brief description). The term "old Christian" refers to a Christian who was not a 
convert. 

226 Description and photograph of two pages ofthe Psalms manuscript (Leiden BPG 
492) in the exhibition catalog La vida judía en Sefarad, 255, no. 17; the suggested 
date is impossible. Of more interest is a complete Hebrew biblical manuscript, 
possibly fourteenth century, in the same library (MS. Or. 1197), with elabo- 
rate marginal micrography of masoretic notes (photograph and brief description 
ibid., 257, no. 25). 

227 He is portrayed as presenting the finished Bible to the master of the Order of 
Calatrava (illumination, f. 1v; full-page reproduction in Fellous, Histoire de la Bi- 
ble de Moise Arragel, facing 71; so also consulting with his Franciscan and Domin- 
ican advisors, ibid., 72 and 73, and prostrating himself before the king, Juan II; 
f. 11r (ibid., 74). If these illustrations are realistic, Arragel appears to have been 
relatively young when he undertook this work. The initial letters (or words, in 
the Hebrew and Spanish texts) are illuminated, clearly by the same hand. 

228 (Bible. O.T. Old Spanish) Biblia traducida (facsimile rpt.: La Biblia de Alba: an 
illustrated manuscript Bible in Castilian see Bibliography, Sources for other eds.). 
See detailed description of the manuscript in Avenoza, Biblias castellanas medi- 
evales, 199 ff. Important studies include: Paz y Mélia (the accent is frequently 
misplaced or omitted in citations of his name), “Biblia puesta en romance por R. 
Mosé Arragel;" Berger, “Les Bibles castellanes,” 521-36; Morreale, “Glossario 
de Rabi Mosé Arragel” and especially Fellous, Histoire de la Bible de Moise Arragel, 
a massive volume containing a detailed study and full-page color reproductions 
of some of the illuminations. The only fault is her “lachrymose” insistence on 
focusing on its background in relation to persecutions of the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries, which allegedly continued until the Expulsion. There 
are other minor errors, such as the claim (25 n. 2) that Christians only used the 
title “rabbi” to refer to Maimonides or Nahmanides (neither of whom, inciden- 
tally, was a rabbi); Spanish sources are replete with the title “rabi.” Overall, the 
book is a thorough and excellent study. There is a nearly complete bibliography 
of other studies there, 367; missing are Blondheim, “Gleanings from the Bible of 
Alba,” and Lipton, “A Blurred Encounter in Moses Arragel’s Epistle in the Alba 
Bible” and his "Anti-Iconic Preliminaries to the ‘Biblia de Alba’.” Both of these 
are important for various names and words found in the glosses (the first arti- 
cle ingeniously explains rabbinic legends about Phineas (“Phinees”) and Zim- 
bri ("Azenbry"). See also the important observations of Gutwirth, “Medieval 
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Romance Epistolarity: The Case of the Iberian Jews," 213-18. Like Lipton, 
whose article he does not cite, Gutwirth focuses on the “treatise” on hunting 
in Arragel’s reply letter. Of more value would be a detailed analysis of Arragel’s 
chapter on the problems of translation. In a subsequent article, Gutwirth wrote 
a curious mixture of criticism of (almost) all previous scholarship on the Alba 
Bible (again he did not mention Blondheim or Lipton), remarks on Américo 
Castro, and sidelights, however interesting, on the history of the production of 
the first edition (“Transmission of Rabbi Moses Arragel"); incidentally, the title 
of Fellous’ study, n. 1, is incorrect, nor is there a Spanish translation. The article 
is of no value with regard to the actual content of the Bible. An article focusing 
on the apparent negative portrayal (at least, in terms of position) of Arragel in 
the illuminations is de la Maza, Carlos Sainz. “Poder politico y poder doctri- 
nal en la creación de la Biblia de Alba,” e-Spania 3 June 2007 (online journal: 
http://e-spania.revues.org/document116.html), 1-16. Interesting also is Javier 
Pueyo Mena, F. “La Biblia de Alba...en las Bienandanzas e Fortunas de Lope Garcia 
de Salazar,” in Elena Romero, ed., Judaismo hispano (José Luis Lacave memorial 
volume) (Madrid, 2002) 1: 229-42, showing the influence of the work on that 
Castilian author; see also Fernandez Lopez, Sergio. “Las biblias judeorromances, 
fuentes de humanistas: el caso de Lope Garcia de Salazar,” Rassegna iberistica 88 
(2008): 23-34 and his important article on what happened to the manuscript in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, "Algo más sobre la supuesta biblia de 
Alba," Etiópicas 4 (2008): 143-65; see 146 n. 11 on theories of the date of com- 
pletion. Important also is Enrique-Arias, Andrés. "Sobre el parentesco entre la 
biblia de Alba y la biblia de la Real Academia de la Historia ms. 87," Romance 
Philology 59 (2006): 21—43. 

229 MS. Vat. Urb. ebr. 7 (Richler, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 603—04); 
Fellous, Histoire, 114—15 and notes 268 and 270. It is unlikely that there was an- 
other Isaac b. Moses Arragel, and so he must have gone to Sicily from Toledo. 
On another manuscript of Psalms written in Naples, see n. 119 above. 

230 Baer, Die Juden 2: 434; and see the index to León Tello, Judíos de Toledo for others 
of that name. 

231 Particularly noteworthy is his reliance on the commentary of Ibn 'Ezra; also 
Qimhi and traditional sources, as well as numerous classical and Spanish authors 

including anti-Jewish polemicists); c£. Fellous, Histoire, 159. 'These glosses are 

independently important for understanding certain Jewish, as well as Christian, 
religious ideas at the time, as well as linguistically (so also, of course, the trans- 
lation itself). See Morreale, *Glosario de Rabi Mose Arragel;" idem, “Biblia 
romanceada y diccionario histórico;" Amigo Espada, “Las glosas de RabiMose 

Arragel al Cantar de los Cantares;" idem, "Influjo de latín en el vocabulario de 

la ‘Biblia de Alba’;” Fellous, “Castille 1422-1430, un juif traduit la Bible pour 

les chrétiens;" idem, Biblia de Alba, "Traduction et exégése;" Barco, "Formas 
verbales en las biblias de Alba y Ferrara;" Enrique-Arias, "Texto subyacente he- 
breo;" and especially Fellous, Histoire, Chapter 5. The relationship with “Real 
Academia de la Historia 87" has been noted above. There is now a complete 
concordance of the Arragel Bible (as well as all other manuscripts discussed in 
this chapter) online, courtesy of the Hispanic Seminary of Medieval Studies: 
http://www. hispanicseminary.org/t&c/bib/arragel/index.htm. 

232 The statement about Jerome in his introduction, 17. See on that, and on the 
polemical passages in his glosses on Isaiah, Sicroff, “The Arragel Bible.” 

233 Fellous, Histoire, 78 and elsewhere, insists on referring to the “harangue” of 
Arragel at this meeting; nothing in the text indicates this or that there was any 
sort of disputation. Aside from this, she provides (Chapter 3) a good analysis 
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of Arragel’s concerns about translating the Bible and adhering to his principles 
of faith. This is not the place to go into detail on these matters; see also Lazar, 
“Rabbi Moses Arragel as Servant of Two Masters.” Apparently in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century the “Alba” Bible and also the manuscript now known as 
Esc. I-i-3 came into the possession of the notorious Juan de Pacheco, marqués 
de Villena and one of the instigators for the Inquisition in Castile (Fernandez 
López, Sergio. “Algo más sobre la supuesta Biblia de Alba,” Etidpicas 4 [2008]: 
158; on Pacheco see index to my Conversos). 

234 These are best seen in the facsimile ed. (n. 228 above) and in Fellous, Histoire 
(throughout there are important discussions of individual illustrations; see espe- 
cially Chapter 9). 

235 It was the first attempt at a critical ed. of the Bible (vols. 1—4 are the Hebrew 
Bible with Aramaic translation of Onkelos, the Septuagint, and interlinear 
Latin translation; vol. 5 is the Greek New Testament and Latin translation). 
Pick, “History of the Printed Editions of the Old Testament," 56—60, pro- 
vides a detailed description as well as interesting information on the history 
of its composition. Important studies include Delitzch, Franz. Complutensische 
Varianten zu dem altestamentische Text (Leipzig, 1878); Revilla Rico, M. La Pol- 
iglota de Alcalá (Madrid, 1917); Kahle, Paul. Cairo Geniza (N.Y., 1959), 125 ff.; 
and his “The Hebrew Text of the Complutensian Polyglot,” in Homenaje a 
Millás-Vallicrosa (Barcelona, 1953) 1: 741-51; Schüller, Amador and Schókel, 
Luis Alonso. Anejo a la edición facsimile de la Biblia políglota complutense (Valencia, 
1987); Ortega-Monasterio, Maria Teresa. "Más sobre la relación entre los 
manuscritos bíblicos hebreos complutenses y la Políglota de Alcalá," Sefarad 37 
(1977): 209—16. See also Sánchez Mariana, Manuel. “Los manuscritos hebreos 
de la Universidad Complutense," Actas de las jornadas extremeñas de estudios ju- 
daicos: Raices hebreas en Extremadura: Del candelabro a la encina (Badajoz, 1996), 
33—48 (not a description of Hebrew manuscripts but rather a brief discussion 
of the formation of the Polyglot). A recent collection of studies is Carbajosa, 
Ignacio and Serrano, Andrés Garcia, eds. Una biblia a varias voces. Estudio textual 
de la Biblia Poliglota Complutense (Madrid, 2014). See also Alvar Ezquerra, A., 
ed., La Biblia Pológlota Complutense en su contexto (Alcalá de Henares, Univer- 
sidad de Alcala de Henares, 2016) and Piquer Otero-Pablo Torijano Morales, 
A. The Text of the Hebrew Bible. Studies in Celebration of the Fifth Centennial of the 
Complutensian Polyglot (Leiden/Boston, M.A., 2017). There are numerous errors 
in various articles and encyclopedia entries concerning Alfonso de Zamora; for 
example, neither he nor his father were ever “rabbis.” 

236 Editions by Luis Diez Merino of his Targum de Salmos (Madrid, 1982), Job (1984), 
Proverbios (1984) and Qohelet (1987). Among the most important articles and 
books dealing with Alfonso are Llamas, José. “Documentos inéditos de exégesis 
rabinica en antiguas universidades españoles,” Sefarad 6 (1946): 269—311; Lazar, 
Moshé. “Alfonso de Zamora, copiste,” Sefarad 18 (1958): 314-27. 

237 See on the first two my Conversos, 198 and notes; important information on Juan 
de Vergara is on 100 but I neglected to mention his converso status. 

238 Reinhardt and Santiago, Biblioteca biblica, 41, 43 (and note the editions there of 
this manuscript). The Portuguese adaptation of the first book of Maccabees, 
not mentioned by Reinhardt-Santiago: Paris B.N. hébr. 585, fols. 118—147v; cf. 
Zotenberg, Catalog, 62; Rothschild, J.P. “Une piéce tardive à verser au dossier 
médiéval des Livres des Maccabées," in A. Vivian, ed., Biblische und judaistische 
Studien; Festschrift fiir Paolo Sacchi (Frankfurt a. M., 1990), 545—74. The Biblia 
historical de Acobaca is noted, with no mention of Reinhardt and Santiago, by 
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Gemmes Avenoza, “Traducciones,” 12, in Pomer, L. et al. Les literatures antigues 
a les literatures medieval (Amsterdam, 2009); she also overlooked the adaptation of 
Maccabees. 

239 (London. The British Library. Egerton MS. 1526, dated 1465), see Perarnau, 
"Aportació," 35 ff. and 81. and Avenoza, Biblia de Ajuda, 8—9 (the book of Josep 
Izquierdo which she cites, which disagrees with the suggested identification, is 
not to be found in any U.S. library). The Paris manuscripts mentioned are B.N. 
esp. 2, 3, 4 and 5; see Avenoza, 9-11 and bibliography cited. At best, the identi- 
fication of these as the work of (or for) conversos remains conjectural. Perarnau’s 
study is the most comprehensive on medieval Catalan translations generally, 
but aside from the conjecture about the Egerton manuscript, there is nothing 
regarding possible Jewish translations. Casanellas, “La influéncia hebraica...” 
examines Hebrew influence on two books (Ex. and Lev.) of the Catalan trans- 
lation of the fourteenth century (supposedly), the aforementioned MSS B.N. 
esp. 2-4, and concludes that the influences are primarily from Latin translations, 
with some portions directly from the Hebrew text, as well as some with clearly 
rabbinical influences. He also concludes that the translation was probably the 
work of conversos. The Edgerton and two of the Paris manuscripts have been 
edited as Biblia del segle XIV: Exode. Levitic, transcribed by Jaume Riera i Sans, 
with critical apparatus, notes and a glossary by Casanellas and an introductory 
essay by Armand Puig i Tarrech (Barcelona, 2004), the first of a projected se- 
ries of volumes of medieval Catalan biblical translations. An additional volume, 
Biblia del segle XIV: Primer i segon llibre dels Reis (2011) is of less significance 
as far as Hebrew goes, although there are again some “influences.” A Bible 
in “Romance” (Catalan?) and Hebrew was sold in Valencia in 1390 (Blasco 
Martínez, A. "Corredores de comercio judíos en Zaragoza (1300—1425)," Anu- 
ario de estudios medievales 29 (1999): 163; art. 141-73). Jaume Riera i Sans called 
attention to the report of the discovery of a Bible manuscript translated from 
Castilian into Catalan by a Gabriel Gralla in 1478 while he was a prisoner in 
Tunisia; however, there is no evidence that he was a converso, as Riera assumed 
(“Un recull d'oracions en català dels conversos jueus (segle XV)," Estudis romanics 
16 [1971—75]: 52; article, 49—97); published by him as El siddur en català dels con- 
versos jueus (S. xv) (Barcelona, 1992). It is also highly doubtful that the "prayers" 
(actually, translations of psalms, etc.) discussed there were by conversos (see my 
Conversos, 219), yet this has misled scholars of Catalan Bible translations. 

240 On another medieval, Christian, Catalan translation (partial, together with 
rhymed biblical legends), see Perarnau, “Manuscrit biblic catala de la Colombina 
de Sevilla.” Dated but still useful is the survey in Reinhardt-Santiago, Biblioteca 
bíblica, 34—40. See also the updated survey by Puig i Tàrrech, “Traduccions 
catalanes medievals de la Bíblia;" also Bonet i Balta, “Biblia en llengua vulgar 
en els paisos catalans" and Casanellas, “Medieval Catalan Translations of the 
Bible." On the Catalan translation printed in Valencia in 1478 see text above 
before n. 197. Missing from all the studies (except, briefly, Puig, “Traduccions,” 
114, 116) is the following information: in 1287, Alfonso III authorized Jaime de 
Montjuich to make a translation, possibly in Catalan (“ydioma nostra"), or Cas- 
tilian, from a French translation (document in Antoni Rubió y Lluch, ed., Doc- 
uments per l'historia de la cultura catalana mig-eval [Barcelona, 1918—21] 1: 6—7, no. 
4; attention was already called to this by Francisco Carreras i Candi, "Primera 
traducción catalana de la Biblia," Revista de bibliografía catalana 4 [1904]: 48—58); 
and note the “vibliam in romangio," Bible in Romance, which Prince Jaime sent 
to his father Jaime II for safekeeping in 1319; ibid., 72; however, when Pedro IV 
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241 


requested from his sister a Bible, he specified Catalan: “que es escrito en vulgar 
cathala,” Rubió y Lluch, 154, no. CLI). Similarly, Prince Juan, son of Pedro IV, 
requested a Bible in Catalan from his sister, Queen Leonor of Castile (ibid., 302). 
It is curious that Prince Juan asked for a Catalan translation from Castile, given 
that there were already such translations in Catalonia. Queen Yolande in 1421 
requested the loan of a Catalan Bible so that a copy could be made for her chap- 
lain (Vielliard, “Nouveaux documents sur la culture catalane au Moyen Age,” 
39—40). 

Described briefly by Gutwirth, E. “Religión, historia y las biblias romanceadas,” 
R.C.T. 13 (1988): 128-30. 


242 Baer, Die Juden 2: 467, no. 398. 
243 Paris B.N. esp. 244; see Puig i Tarrech, “Traduccions,” 136. This was also ap- 


parently the work ofa converso, although denouncing it as obviously “apologetic” 
and "judaizing" seems a bit rash (Salmeron, Constantino Vidal. “Un Saltiri 
català traduit de l'hebreu," in X. Terrado and F. Sabaté, eds., Les veus del sagrat 
(Lérida, 2014), 299-302. On other examples of translations or publications of 
Psalms in Naples, see index here “Naples.” 


Appendix | 


Sources and names cited 
by Ibn ‘Ezra, Qimhi and 
Nahmanides 


Ibn ‘Ezra 


Chronological works, such as Seder ‘olam (see Gen. 11.1; 22.4; and Ex. 40.2; see 
ed. Weiser 2: 232 n. 1) and Yosifon (Isa. 2.1; not "Josephus"as Friedlander 
translated there, 14, the Heb. text reads "Yosef ben Gorion;" medieval Jews 
did not know the actual work of Josephus); also on Gen. 37.25; Haggai 1.9; 
Ps. 49.20; 120.5; Dan. 2.39, 7.6, 8.21, 9.24, 11.4, and “second recension” of 
Esther (Ve—yosef Avraham, 31). 

Midrash — see generally Isa. 21.8; Friedländer, Essays, 95 n. 2. Including 
those previously mentioned (Chapter 1) which he specifically rejected as 
worthless, such as Divrey ha-yamiym de-Mosheh, Sefer Zerubavel or Eldad ha- 
Daniy (the latter two works, at least, were generally accepted by Spanish au- 
thorities). In addition to the regular midrashiym, also Midrash Tanhiima (Dan. 
2.11). Also such works as Sifra and geonic sources. 

He also was familiar with mystical literature, including Sefer yesiyrah, Shiy'ür 
qomah (see Ex., ed. Weiser 2: 216 n. 93); also “other recension” Gen. 2.18 
(ed. Weiser 1: 103, 155—56), Sefer Raziyel (Ex. 14.19; ed. Weiser 2: 93), but 
the same statement 1s in the "short recension" of his comm. on Ex. 3.13 (ed. 
Weiser ibid., 245), in the name of Sefer ha-raziym; thus, one of the two cita- 
tions Is incorrect. 

As noted in Chapter 2, he had extensive knowledge of the Talmud, includ- 
ing the "Jerusalem" Talmud. 

NAMES CITED: Melamed, Meforshey ha-miqra 2: 671—75 listed some of 
the names cited, but missed some as well as overlooking several citations of 
those he mentioned. The same is true of Weiser's listing (1, intro., 59—71), 
although it is more complete. Krinsky, Mehoqeqiy Yehüdah 1: 33—44, gave the 
most detailed information on those cited only in the Torah commentary, but 
even this is not complete. The task is made more difficult by the inadequate 
or non-existent indices of the few critical editions of Ibn ‘Ezra (with the 
exception of the editions and Spanish translations of the commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes and Job). The following listing is as complete as I am able to make 
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it. The Qaraite authors mentioned in the introduction to his commentary are 
not here listed since they have already been noted in Chapter 1. See also other 
citations in Ibn ‘Ezra mentioned in Chapter 3. 


Aaron (b. Sarjado) ha-Kohén Gaon. Gen. 34.30, 49.6; Lev. 18.6; “short 
recension” of Ex. 36.16. He was head of the Pumpedita yeshivah, prob- 
ably 943—60 (according to Sherirah Gaor). He was the bitter opponent 
of Sa‘adyah, and composed a commentary on the Torah (but suppos- 
edly only from Deut. 16.18 to the end, according to a text from the 
Genizah; ed. Jacob Mann in J.Q.R. 11 [1921]: 426; and in his The Jews 
in Egypt and Palestine [Oxford, 1920—22; photo rpt. N.Y., 1970] 2: 310), 
yet obviously Ibn ‘Ezra had a text of his commentary on other parts of 
the Torah. 

Abraham ha-Bavliy (“the Babylonian”). Grammarian, eleventh century (?). 
Genesis, “other recension,” ed. Weiser 1: 161. See Krinsky, Mehoqeqiy 
Yehüdah 1, intro., 33) 

Abraham bar Hayya (or Hiyya); Avraham ha-nasiy. Dan. 11.31. Possibly also 
Gen. 3.23 and 6.3 (see intro. to his Megilat ha-megaleh, xxii. See also the 
index here for additional influences or probable influences not cited by 
name 

Adoniym; see Ibn Tamiym 

‘Anan (founder of the Qaraite sect). Ex. 34.21 (“may his name be erased”). 

“Ben Efrayim;" see Jacob b. Ephraim 

“ben ha-yoser;" see Ibn al-Fakhkhar 

"Ben Züfa;" see Sahl b. Masliyah. 

Ehad ha-geoniym (“one of the geoniym") Ps. 22.15; Dan. 2.3. 

Ehad mi-gedoley Sfarad (“one of the sages of Spain"). "Other" recension on 
Gen. 2.6; ed. Weiser 1: 166 (probably Judah ha-Lévy). 

Ehad mé-hakhmey Afriygiy (“one of the sages of Africa;" i.e., Ifriqiya, mod- 
ern Tunisia, but North Africa in general; perhaps Samuel Ibn Jama’ of 
Gabes, see Chapter 2, n. 123). “Second recension” on Esther 7.4 (Ve-yosef 
Avraham, 29). 

Ehad mé-hakhmey dóorenü (“one of the sages of our generation"). Genesis, 
“other recension,” 160 and see 163; cf. Ex. 20.13, ed. Weiser 2: 139 (eh ad 
mé-hakhmey ha-dór). Possibly Judah ha-Levy; see also Deut. 32.3; Eccles. 
51 

Ehad mē-hakhmey Mişrayim (“one of the sages of Egypt”) Ps. 106.47 

Ehad mē-hakhmey Sefarad (“one of the sages of Spain”) Ex. 12.8 

ha-Gaðn; probably Sa‘adyah, but not necessarily. Ex. 24.12; Isa. 3.24, 7.14, 
21.11, 44.16, 52.13; Amos 1.1 (end), 2.13, 5.21; Jonah 1.3; Ps. 89.2; Ec- 
cles. 5.1 (end), 7.3; Song of Songs, introduction (text at end of the com- 
mentary on the “Scrolls’). Citations of ha-Gadn throughout Genesis 
probably refer to Sa‘adyah, e.g. 1.1, ed. Weiser, 12 (cf. “other recension,” 
ibid., 156). 
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Geodniym — see Ehad ha-gedniym; ha-Gadn; Hai (Haye) Gadn; Hakhmey 
ha-geoniym 

Hai (Haye) Gaon (apparently lost commentary). Ex. 28.6; Isa. 46.8, 48.16, 
49.5 (=not Sa'adyah's translation, and so must be that of Hai); Amos 5.22; 
Ps. 58.10; Job 4.15, 6.10, 13.25, 21.32, 37.20. (Deut. 32.39 is an error; see 
Ibn Paqudah below). 

Hakham be-Romiy (“a sage in Rome”) Lev. 23.11. 

Hakham eh ad bi-Sfarad; hakham gadol Sefardiy* (one of the scholars of Spain) 

Gen. 1.14; Gen. 3.23; Ex. 24.12; Hos. 2.10; Ps. 51.20; Dan. 3.2; Ps. 89.2, 53 
(and see Chapter 1, n. 186). 

Hakham gadol (“a great scholar") Ex. 36.2; Lev. 8.34. 

Hakham gadol bi-Sfarad: Ex. 25.7 ("short recension," ed. Weiser 2: 312). 

* Hakham gadol Sefardiy — see also Mar Hasan 

Hakham me-ha-hakhamiym (“one of the scholars") Deut. 3.24. 

Hakham ha-geoniym (“sages of the geoniym") “long recension” Ex. 19.17. 

Hakhmey Sarfat ("scholars of France"). Zech. (intro.: "scholars who had been 
in France"); Ps. 64.7; hakham hayah be-Sarfat (“a scholar who was in 
France") Eccles. 5.1. 

Hakhmey Sefarad (“scholars of Spain"). Amos 2.13, 3.12; Jonah 4.6 

Hakhmey Yisrael be-eres Yavan (“Jewish scholars in the land of Greece;" i.e., 
Byznatium). Jonah 1.2. 

Hananel (b. Hüshiyel of Qayrawan). Lev. 18.22. 

“Hasan” — apparently Yafet (Yefet) b. ‘Alī (see here on him); see Chapter 2, 
n. 113. 

Mar Hasan (Hasan b. Mar Hasan, eleventh century). "Other" recension on 
Gen. 1.6 (ed. Weiser 1: 160). Apparently, he is the “hakham gadol Sefardiy" 
of the regular commentary on Gen. 1.14, according to Sela, Astrologiyah 
u-farshanüt, 242 n. 30 

Hayyüj, Judah. (often as ha-medaqdeq, “the grammarian,” or ha-medaqdeq ha-- 
rishon, “the first grammarian"). Gen. 41.51; Ex. 7.5, 10.8, 21.2, 8; "short 
recension" Ex. 10.30; Num. 10.36, 23.13; Deut. 29.28; Isa. 2.9, 14.20, 
26.20, 49.5, 65.17; Amos 5.24; Habakkuk 2.19 (end), 3.2; Job 38.5; Ps. 
102.2 (Yehüdah b. David ha-medaqdeq ha-rishon), 137.2; Ruth 1.20; Ecless. 
9.11, 9.12 (Yehüdah b. David ba‘al ha-diqdüq). Also in one manuscript in 
addition to Deut. 32.18 (http://mg.alhatorah.org/ Devarim/32#18) 

Hiwi al-Balkhiy (Kalbiy, possibly “dog-like,” as a term of contempt; he was 
a heretic; on his quarrel with Sa‘adyah see Saadia’s Polemics Against Hiwi 
al-Balkhi, ed. Davidson [N.Y., 1915]). Gen. 3.9, “other recension” (ed. 
Weiser 1: 169); Ex. 14.27, 16.13, 34.29, and possibly 20.20 and “short 
recension" Ex. 16.15. 

"ha-holem" (“the dreamer”). Ex. 5.9. Clearly not Ibn Janah (whom he fre- 
quently criticized, since he did not give the explanation cited there (cf. 
his Sefer ha-riqmah 1: 277, line 9); may refer to “Isaac” (see below) but 
this is unlikely. 
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Ibn al-Fakhkhar (ben ha-yosér, “son of a potter,” an allusion to Ar. meaning 
of the family name). On the family, see my Jews, Visigoths & Muslims, 128 
ff. Whoever it was, he wrote a book on the end of days. Dan. 10.17; 11.31 

Ibn al-Faraj, Abu'-Faraàj Harün (Qaraite grammarian), "medaqdeq ha- 
yerüshalmiy," Isa. 28.12, 49.25. 

Ibn al-Tabbàn, Lévy (R' Levy), probably. Ps. 7.10. 

Ibn Asad, Abu’l-Faraj (Yeshu'ah; ha-Yerüshalmiy, “the Jerusalemite"). See 
Chapter 1, n. 26 on him. He was a famous Qaraite scholar. Gen. 28.12, 
49.27; Ex. 3.2, 3.13, 4.4, 6.3, 7.3 and 12, 8.22, 10.6, 12.5, 15.4, 17.16, 
21.37, 22.7, 35.5; "short recension” Ex. 18.2; Lev. 16.1, 23.11; Hosea 4.7; 
Joel 3.1; Amos 9.10; Obadiah v. 17; Job 3.3; Micah 2.7, 7.12; Haggai 2.10; 
Zeph. 3.1; Habakkuk 2.7; Malachi 2.6; Ps. 44.10, 49.13, 88.1, 119.60, 
122.1, 149.5; Dan. 1.3, 2.5, 4.17, 7.14. 

Ibn Bil'am, Judah. See above, Chapter 1, n. 199 for citations. 

Ibn Chicatilla, Moses. Torah: see Weiser, intro., 66. Ex. "short recension" 
15.2, 28.4 (ed. Weiser 2: 269, 322; neither was mentioned by Weiser); 
Isa. 4.2 (also probably “some refer this to Hezekiah” see Chapter 1, n. 
132), 6.9; 9.18; 10.12; 11.10, 14; 13.9; 18.7; 26.20; 27.1, 3, 5; 28.15, 29; 
30.26, 28; 32.10; 34.2; 35.1, 3; 39.8, 18; 40.1; 44.19; 52.1, 11; 54.1; 65.2, 
11; 66.5, 11; Hos. 8.13, 10.8, 13.1; Joel 3.1, 4.1; Amos 7.1; Obadiah 20; 
Jonah 1.6. Also Nahum 2.4; Habakkuk 2.10, 3.14 (see); Zeph. 1.4, 2.1, 
3.1; Haggai 1.19; Eccles. 5.11, 9.12, 10.17, 18; Dan. 4.10; and 150 citations 
in the commentary on Psalms are found in Poznafiski's study cited in 
Chapter 1, n. 174. 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon. Gen. 3.21 and see Chapter 1, n. 170 for other citations. 

Ibn Ghiyath, Isaac (mefarashiyt; “commentator”? this usage is not recorded in 
any dictionary). Deut. 10.6; Eccles. 7.1, 10.6. and throughout Chapter 
10 and 11 (alluded to, see notes in the Spanish translation); Ps. 147.3 
(? Yishaq ha-Sefardiy); see also Mefarshiym below. 

Ibn Janah, Jonah (R' Yonah; R’ Marinus = Marwan, his Ar. name). Gen. 3.8, 
19.15, 20.2 (see Chapter 1, n. 155), 41.43, 44.5, 50.26; Genesis "other re- 
cension" 3.8 (p. 141); “long recension” of Ex. 1.10, 5.21, 6.3, 9.17, 12.22, 
13.8, 14.20, 15.9, 16.20, 18.10 and 14, 19.5 and 12 (see Chapter 1, n. 156), 
21.2, 4 and 18, 30.32, 34.9; "short recension" of Ex. 1.10, 13.8, 19.12, 
21.8 (see Chapter 1, n. 156), 22.17; Lev. 6.14, 11.14, 14.1, 20.3; Num. 
13.30, 16.1, 22.13; Deut. 12.2, 20.19, 26.5, 29.18; Isa. 12.9, 30.16, 27.3, 
44.13, 54.15; Hos. 2.18, 11.3 and 4, 14.3; Joel 1.17; Amos 3.15, 6.6, 9.7; 
Obadiah verses 7, 20; Jonah 4.8; Micah 1.5, 7.3; Nahum 2.5; Zech. 3.5, 
7.13; Ps. 40.8, 49.15, 74.8, 80.11, 11.2, 119.3; Job 4.7; Dan. 1.1, 2.8; Es- 
ther 9.23 (medaqdeq); "second" recension of Esther. p. 28; Ruth 3.16, 4.4; 
Eccles. 9.12. See also Wesier's introduction 1: 63 on the terms medaqdéq 
gadol, etc., to which add Gen. 20.2; Ex. 19.12, 21.8; Ps. 10.7. Also in 
addition to Deut. 29.18 in one manuscript: (http://mg.alhatorah.org/ 
Devarim/29#18) 
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Ibn Labrat, Dunash (Adoniym ha-Lévy, Ben Labrat [sic]). Ps. 9.1, 7, 10; 42.5; 
Dan. 2.12. Also Gen. 5.24 in two manuscripts: (http://mg.alhatorah.org/ 
Bereshit/25#24) 

Ibn Mar Saul (Sha'ül), Isaac b. Levy (Yishaq b. Shaül). Deut. 32.1, Isa. 27.3; 
see 1, n. 143. 

Ibn Naghrillah, Samuel (“ha-nagiyd”). Ps. 109.10. See Chapter 1, n. 141. 

Ibn Paqudah, Bah ya (erroneously: Hai Gaón). Deut. 32.39 (see Michael, Or 
ha-hayiym, 270, no. 563; Bacher, “H ilufey nüsha'ot;" 90 see Bibliography). 

Ibn Qastar — see below, "Isaac" 

Ibn Quraysh, Judah (Tahart, Morocco; early tenth century, important gram- 
marian). Ex. 1.16 (“long” recension, ed. Weiser 2: 11); Amos 6.10. (see 
Orfali in Esteban, ed., Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo, 228; and see Comen- 
tarios... al libro de Amos, 209 n. 1. Neither statement is in the extant work 
of Ibn Quraysh. 

Ibn Sarüq, Menahém. Ex. 6.3; Deut. 22.9; Haggai 1.12; Dan. 2.12. 

Ibn Shahin, Nissim (b. Jacob, known as Nissim Gaon). Ex. 34.6 

Ibn Tamiym, Dunash (Adoniym; Ben Tamiym). Gen. 38.9; “other recension” 
Gen. 1.31 (ed. Weiser 1: 165; Ex. 3.2 (Weiser 1: 59 said this is "probably" 
Ibn Labrat, yet in his note on the passage he correctly identied him as 
Ibn Tamiym; cf. already Joseph b. El‘azar “Bonfils,” Safnat pa‘néah, 155). 
Isa. 5.30; Eccles. 12.5. 

Ibn Yashush (Ibn QastA âr) — see below, “Qastar” 

"Isaac" (Yishaq, ha-Yishaqiy) 

One of the commentators severely criticized by Ibn ‘Ezra was “Yish 
aq" (Isaac), also referred to by him derogatorily as “ha-Yishaqiy.” He 
mentioned him as one of "the sages of the yeshivot in the Muslim king- 
doms." He has been identified by many scholars as the eleventh-century 
grammarian Abü [brahim (Isaac) Ibn Qastar (called also Ibn Yashüsh; on 
whom see M. Steinschneider, “Zur arabischen Literatur," Z.D.M.G. 8 
(1853): 551; there are errors in Ibn ‘Ezrah, Kitab al-mtihadara), in spite of 
the fact that we have no evidence that he taught in a yeshivah. 

The most amusing statement on this is by Ashtor, author of the article 
on Ibn Yashüsh in E.J., “[he] wrote a Bible commentary named Yizhaki 
in which the method of investigation comes very close to that of modern 
Bible criticism,” confusing the appellative given to him by Ibn ‘Ezra with 
the “name” of his commentary. 

Joseph “Bonfils” was the first to make this identification; Sofnat 
pa‘néah, 10, where he claimed that Ibn ‘Ezra referred to him on Dan. 
1.1; however, in fact, the reference there is to Ibn Janah (see Chapter 1 
above, n. 138). Bonfils cited Ibn ‘Ezra as having said that this grammar- 
ian wrote “ten” books, which is not in the text as we have it. Further- 
more, Ibn ‘Ezra cited approvingly an explanation of Ibn Yashüsh (so, not 
“Yashiysh”), the other name by which Ibn Qastàr was known, in his 
first ("other") recension on Gen. 1.31 (ed. Weiser 1: 165). Weiser, intro, 
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64—65 thought that this refers to Isaac Gaon (and distinguished between 
“R? Yishaq" and “Yish aqiy;" perhaps this is correct, but if so, the identity 
of R? Yishaq" remains problematic; certainly not “Isaac Gaon,” a very 
minor figure not known to have written anything). 

Another suggestion made by some, that he was Isaac b. Solomon “Is- 
raeliy;" also is not plausible since he does not fit the description of a 
sage in a yeshivah (and see below, Ibn *Ezra's citation of Isaac "Israeliy"). 
Krinsky, Mehoqeqiy Yehüdah 1: 24a (erroneously printed as 44"), n. 8, 
mentions the claim by E. Carmoly that he saw a manuscript which spe- 
cifically stated that this Isaac was the “Yish aq” cited by Ibn ‘Ezra; how- 
ever, Carmoly was notoriously unreliable. 

"Yishaq" is cited: Gen. 36.31 (where he is said to have written that 
because Moses could not possibly have known the names of Edomite 
kings mentioned there, who came after him, this section was written in 
the days of Jehosaphat), 37.24, 49.18; and see Gen., ed. Weiser, 165; Lev. 
5.7; Num. 6.11, 24.17; Hos. 1.1, 2; Job. 42.16; and cf. Sefer ha-Shem, 3b; 
see Friedländer, Essays, Heb. appendix, 33 (Gen. 1.31). See also (possibly) 
above: “ha-hdlém.” Weiser’s statements in his introduction, 1: 65, are 
incorrect and contradict what he had earlier written (correctly) that this 
refers to Ibn Janah, nor is it by any means correct that Ibn ‘Ezra generally 
“behaved respectfully” towards Ibn Janah; see above on him. Ibn ‘Ezra 
mentions the commentary of “Isaac” on Genesis, which was not com- 
plete, and harshly attacked it. 

Contrast the high words of praise by Moses Ibn ‘Ezra(h) for the same 
commentary, Kitab, 270/271, line 54; in addition to the sources cited 
there by Halkin, see St., C.B., col. 1116. There is, of course, no merit 
to the argument of Ezra Fleischer, in his Hebrew article in H.U.C. A. 38 
(1967), that “Isaac” was the author of the “ancient questions” (“She’élot 
'atiyqot"), or critical observations on the Bible composed in poetic form 
(see there, 17 ff). That work was written, as the unknown author says, 
by one who had come from a far, distant land to study in the yeshivah of 
the Land of Israel (thus, he certainly could not have been a "sage" in one 
of the yeshivot). Fleischer was able to cite a few verses which at best bear 
a remote similarity, coincidentally, to one or two of Ibn ‘Ezra’s criticisms 
of "Isaac." Fleischer thought that the references in Ibn ‘Ezra’s Sahot and 
the "short" recension of Ex. 21.8 were also to "Isaac" (instead of, cor- 
rectly, Ibn Janah; see above). 

Isaac b. Solomon ("Israeliy"). In the first ("other") recension of his com- 
mentary on Genesis, ed. Weiser 1: 162, he mentions the explanation of 
that passage (Gen. 1.20) given by “Rabbi Isaac b. Solomon.” Weiser, 
certain that there was an error in the text, corrected it to “Solomon b. 
Isaac,” i.e., “Rashi;’ but there is no such explanation found in the com- 
mentary of “Rashi,” and it is certainly a reference to Isaac b. Solomon 
"Israeliy" (and see Krinsky Mehoqeqiy Yehüdah 1, into., 39). On Isaac, see 
Altmann, Alexander and Stern, S. Isaac Israeli:a Neoplatonic Philosopher of 
the Early Tenth Century (Oxford, 1958). This commentary of Isaac Israeli 
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is mentioned by Talmage, Apples of Gold, 47, who referred to the obscure 
journal ha-Tehiyah 1 (1849-50): 39—41. 

Jacob b. Ephraim (“Ben Efrayim"). Commentator on Jerusalem Talmud, lived 
prior to Sa‘adyah Gaon (Krinsky, Mehoqeqiy Yehüdah 1, intro., 34). Cited 
on Gen. 19.16, 29.17. 

Joseph ha-Bavliy. Son (?) of Abraham ha-Bavliy (see above). Ex. 25.7 (“short 
recension,” ed. Weiser 2: 312). 

Joseph (Qara?) (R’ Yosef; possible identity). Hos. 14.3; Ps. 45.5 

Judah ha-Lévy. Ex. 4.10 (cf. Gen. 43.20 where Ibn ‘Ezra gives this as his own 
explanation), Ex. 9.1; 13.14; 24.11; Num.27.3; Deut.14.22; 26.17; 29.18; 
33.5; the “other recension” to Gen. 1.3 and 6.1 (ed. Weiser 1: 159, 174); 
Zech. 8.6; Ps. 18.5, 30.8, 49.20, 72.20, 73.25, 80.16, 82.8, 89.53, 139.14, 
150.1, 150.6; Dan. 9.2 “Lévy.” Ps. 7.10, 35.13 (probably Ibn al-Tabban), 
see index on him. 

Ma ‘atiqiym (frequent). Sages of the Talmud, the rabbis. 

Ma ‘atiygey ha-Torah. Ex. 12.6 (“short recension,” ed. Weiser 2: 260) refers to 
“Rashi” (cf. regular commentary, ibid., 76). Generally, the term ma'atiyq 
in Ibn ‘Ezra means “commentator, interpreter.” 

Medaqdeq gadol, etc., see Ibn Janah. 

Medaqdéq ha-yerüshalmiy; see Ibn al-Faraj. 

Medaqdeqey Sefarad ("Spanish grammarians"). Amos 5.24; Ps. 64.7 Mefaresh 
gadol bi-Sfarad (“a great commentator in Spain"). Deut. 7.13 Mefarshiym 
(“commentators”); sometimes he means Ibn Ghiyath; e.g., Esther 10.8 
(see Abramson, Mi-piy ba'aley leshonot, 100), and so probably Esther 10.17. 

Menahém - see Ibn Sartiq. 

Mevaser ha-Lévy. Gaon. Lev. 16.8; Jonah 1.3. His Hasagot on Sa‘adyah were 
published (IN.Y., 1945). 

Moses ha-nagiyd—see Ibn Naghrillah 

Moses [b. 'Amram] ha-Parsiy (“the Persian,” cf. Judah ha-Parsiy). Qaraite. Ex. 
12.5 (and see Weiser's n. 84 there, and Krinsky, Mehoqeqiy Yehüdah 1, 
intro., 40); Amos 7.14; Simon’s objection there as to this identification is 
without foundation. 

Natan (b. Yehiyél of Rome). Ex. 25.29. Nissim; see Ibn Shahin. 

Ptolemy (Talmiy). Lev. 25.9 

Qayyara, Simon (Halakhot gedolot). Ex. 20.1. “Rashi” — see Solomon b. Isaac 

Sa‘adyah (Se‘adyah) Gaon. Almost always in disagreement with him (see 
Chapter 2, n. 84). Weiser, introduction (1: 67—68) lists all the references 
in the commentary on the Pentateuch, but there are, of course, citations 
throughout the other commentaries. Of particular interest 1s his mention 
of Sa'adyah's treatise on Sabbath lights, against the Qaraites (“long recen- 
sion" on Ex. 35.3). See also ha-Gaon above. 

Sahl b. Masliyah (“Ben Züfa"). Qaraite. Ex. 2.2 (ed. Weiser 11: 115), 20.23, 
21.24, 21.35, 22.28; "short recension" 20.23. 

Samuel b. Hofniy. Gen. 3.1, 28.11; Ex. 4.24 and 25, 8.6, 19.13; Lev. 8.33*, 
16.8; Num. 22.28. See also Chapter 1, criticism of him in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary. 
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*(Probably; see his Peyrüsh ha-Torah, ed. Greenbaum [Jerusalem, 1978], 
440 and 442; in the editor's introduction, 25, he added this verse to the 
citations noted by Weiser but without reference to the source; Gen. 1.3 
there is an error copied from Weiser, nor did he see Num. 22.28). 

Shelomoh ha-Sefardiy; see Ibn Gabirol. 

Solomon b. Isaac (“Rashi”). Cited usually as *Rabeynu Shelomoh." Gen. 32.9; 
Ex. 9.30, 12.6, 15.2, 16.15, 18.14 and 26; 19.2, 23.19, 26.18 and 31, 28.6 
and 36; "short recension" Ex. 28.22, 30. Melamed, 673, suggests other 
places, where he is not cited by name. See also above: Ma'atiyqey ha-Torah. 

Talmiy, see Ptolemy. 

Yafet (Yefet) b. ‘All (Qaraite). On Exodus, repeatedly (see Weiser’s intro- 
duction, Peyrüshey 1: 63—64), and Hosea 3.4, 4.3, 4.7, 5.3, 5.5, 5.7, 8.1, 
8.4; Joel 1.4, 1.14, 1.15, 2.23, 4.11; Amos 4.13, 8.7, 9.7, 9.9; Obadiah 16, 
17; Jonah 1.5, 2.4, 4.4; Micah 1.14, 4.8, 7.5; Nahum 2.4, 2.6; Habakkuk 
1.4, 1.8, 1,9, 2.6; Zeph. 3.1; Haggai 1.9; Zech. 1.5, 1.8, 5.1, 8.23, 11.3, 
13.7; Malachi 2.6, 2.12; Ps. 8.7, 11.7, 71.19, 78.47, and alluded to often in 
Ecclesiastes (see the notes in El comentario de Abraham ibn Ezra al libro del 
Eclesiastes); Dan. 2.5, 3.4, 4.9, 5.20, 7.1, 8.2, 9.23. 

Yeshti‘ah; see Ibn Asad. 

Yishaq, ha-Yishaqiy; see “Isaac.” 

Yishaq ha-Sefardiy; see (probably) Ibn Ghiyath. 

Yishaq b. Shaül; see Ibn Mar Saul. 


David Qimhi 


Names of Spanish authorities cited 


(Frank Talmage, Apples of Gold in Settings of Silver, has a lengthy discussion, 
45—70, of the "literary sources" of Qimhi, yet he overlooked most of these.) 


Abraham b. Hayya (Hiyya). Jer. 9.23; Ps. 147.4 (and cf. Gen. 1.21 and Isa. 43.7 
= Megiylat ha-megaleh, 66; see further Talmage, 49) 

Hayyüj, Judah. Isa. 40.15; Jonah 4.1; Job 6.7, 30.12 (Qimhi used Hebrew 
translations of this and all other Arabic works mentioned here) 

Ibn Chicatilla, Moses (undoubtedly from Ibn ‘Ezra or another source). Ps. 
77.5; 132.6; Job 6.17 

Ibn Datd (“Abraham ha-Lévy of Toledo;" Sefer ha-qabalah) Zech. 11.14 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham. Gen. 1.1, 3, 5; 2.2, 4, 8, 10, 17; 3.1, 4; 4.1; 30.14; Hos. 
7.9; Amos 5.8; 9.6; Zech. 12.1; Ps. 2.3; 6.1 and 19.11; 41.1 (ve-yesh "'omriym 
in these places); 45.7; 51.7, 16; 55.7; 71.7; 72.8; 79.8; 88.6; 89.9; 94.15; 
103.18, 20; 104.1; 105.35; 126.1; 130.4, 6; 135.7; 139.3, 6, 15, 16 

Ibn ‘Ezra(h), Moses. Gen. 1.5; Isa. 51.1 (however, this is probably an error for 
Ibn ‘Ezra; see Kirchheim as cited by Lipshitz, ‘Iyuniym (see Bibliography, 
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19 n. 51) Ibn Gabirol. Jer. 2.24; Ps. 25.9; Ps. 37.8, 23 (the source is Im- 
provement of the Moral Qualities, intro., 47 and 4; Tiqun midot ha-nefesh, 
intro., 7b and 8a [note that Qimhi had a different translation of 8a], and 
see Chapter 1, n. 171. 

Ibn Janah Frequent. 

Ibn Naghrillah, Samuel (“ha-nagiyd”). Ps. 109.10. 

Ibn Paquda, Bahya. Gen. 1.5, Ps. 35.10. Ibn S adiyq, Joseph (philosopher). 
Gen. 2.7. 

Ibn Sarüq, Menahém. 2 Sam. 3.35, 4.2 and Isa. 54.8—9. 

Ibn Tibbon, Samuel. Gen. 3.6; Jer. 17.12 (and see Talmage, 65). 

Jacob b. El'azar. Gen. 49.6. 

Judah b. Barzilay. Jer. 17.2; Ps. 132.2. 

Judah ha-Lévy (“he-hakham ha-Küzariy"). Gen. 1.2; Isa. 6.3, Jer. 10.16, Zech. 
4.2; Hosea 2.1; Ps. 102.15; 139.3 (Talmage, Apples of Gold, 48) complained 
that Qimhi rarely cited ha-Levy; he missed some of these. Qimhi, Joseph 
(“adonty aviy z"l). Frequently, especially in commentary on Psalms 


Nahmanides (references are to volume and page 
of Chavel’s edition) 


Classical Sources: Talmud, also "Jerusalem;" Onkelos (frequent); many 
midrashiym, including works like Tanhiima (see list of citations in ed. 
Buber Vilna, 1885 [and rpt. ed.] 1: 48a of introduction, but compare this 
carefully also with Chavel’s references in textual notes); Pirgey de-Rabiy 
Eli'ezer, Sefer yesiyrah (1: 13, 371, 404, 494); Yosiyfon [Pseudo-Josephus] 
(1: 275; 2: 190). Wisdom of Solomon (Apocrypha) in Aramaic translation: 
introduction, ed. Chavel 1: 5. 

Medieval Sources — General: 

Midrashiym (most of them); Sa‘adyah Gaon (1: 224, 292; 2: 21); Halakhot 
gedolot (frequent); Hai (Haye) Gaon (Ex. 28.30; ed. Chavel 1: 475); Sher- 
irah Gaon (1: 47); Rabeyni Hananél b. Hüshiyel (1: 320; 2: 132); Na- 
tan (Nathan) b. Yeh iyé 1 of Rome (‘Ariikh; 1: 236 n. 46; 329 n. 83; 
496; Job 12.18; and cf. Chapter 2 on him);“Rashiy” frequently, of course; 
" ha-Sarfatiym"—Hizqüniy (2: 162, see 522, note), this refers to an eso- 
teric commentary on the Torah by Hezekiah b. Manoah, thirteenth 
century, (first published Venice, 1554 and repeatedly, especially Vilna, 
1880; rpt. Jerusalem, 1975, 1995); the author or the commentary is not 
mentioned by any of the modern scholars of qabalah. Moses “ha-darshan” 
(Narbonne, eleventh century), simply as midrash (see Gross, G.J., 411; see 
Bibliography), but these are all taken from citations in “Rashi.” Maimo- 
nides: “Guide” (1: 14 [see 543], 18, 40, 48, 72, 98, 103, 125, 246, 292, 
391, 406, 407, 492; 2: 11, 12, 30, 100, 115, 402, 426, 439, 448, 449, 504); 
M.T. (1: 93, 403, 404, 495, 501; 2: 54, 97, 98 [see note], 125, 373, 417, 
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427 [see note], 438); Sefer ha-misvot (directly and indirectly several times), 
Shemonah peraqiym (2: 274). For other allusions to Maimonides (not direct 
citations), see my notes. 

Medieval Sources — Spain: 
al-Fast (1: 493). 
"grammarians" (1: 49; 2: 488; and so often). Ibn ‘Ezra. Frequent. 
Ibn Gabirol. Not mentioned directly, but indirect citations from his *Mi- 
vhar ha- peniyniym”: Gen. 37.15 (ed. Chavel 1: 209 and see his note there) 
Ibn Janah, Jonah (1: 40). 
Ibn Sarüq;, Menahém = “Menahém” (1: 185, 186, 195); probably cited 
from “Rashi.” 
Judah ha-Lévy. (Küzariy 1: 17 “qesat meforshiym;" 2: 135 “be-nefesh asülah 
me-rüah  ha-hayiym" [see Talmage, Peyrüshiym le-Séfer Mishley le-beyt 
Qimhiy, 35]; 2: 315, 395; Job 38.21). 
Qimhi, David (1: 195), and see Chapter 4, text before n. 94. 
Qimhi, Joseph (1: 27). 
Qimhi, Moses (without naming him). Job 28.18 (attributed commentary) 
Sefer bahiyr (“midrash of Rabbi Nehuüyah ben ha-Qanah”): 1: 33,133, 
269, 270, 361, 372 [see n. 83], 398; 2: 159, 187, 254, 418, 451, 499, 501. 
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Commentaries by name of 
book and of author 


(For details, see the name of each author in the index here. Only complete 
published commentaries are included). 


1 TORAH (complete) 


Bah ya b. Asher 

Ibn Bil‘am, Judah 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham 

Ibn Habib, Joseph 

Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph 

Ibn Nahmias, Joseph 

Jacob b. Asher 

Jacob d'Illescas 

Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy” 
Moses b. Nahman (“Nahmanides’’) 
Natan b. Samuel 

Solomon Astruc (Astruc is not a “last name") 


Genesis only: 
Judah b. Moses Hallava; Nissim b. Reuben Gerundiy; Qimhi, David 
2 FORMER PROPHETS (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) 


Ibn Bil‘am, Judah (Joshua, Judges) 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham 
Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph (Joshua, Judges, Samuel) 
Qimhi, David 
3 "MINOR" PROPHETS (The Twelve) 


Ibn Bil‘am, Judah 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph QimhA i, David (Hosea) 
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4 LATER PROPHETS (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) Ibn Bil‘am, Judah 


Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham (Isaiah) 

Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph Ibn Nahmias, Joseph 
Menahém b. Simon of of Posquiéres 
Qimhi, David 


5 WRITINGS 
Psalms: 


Ibn Chicatilla, Moses 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham 

Ibn Nahmias, Joseph 

Ibn Shü'ayb, Joel 

Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Metyriy” 
Qimhi, David 


Proverbs: 


Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph 

Ibn Nahmias, Jos e ph 

Jonah b. Abraham Gerundiy 
Menahém b. Solomon “ha-Meiyriy” 
Qimhi, Joseph 

Qimhi, Moses 

Shéshet b. Isaac Gerundiy 

Zerahyah b. Isaac Gracian (Hen) 


Job: 


Duran, Simon 

Ibn Chicatilla, Moses 

Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham 

Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph 

Moses b. Nahman (Nahmanides) 
Qimhi, David 

Qimhi, Joseph 

Qimhi, Moses 

Zarch, Perfet 

Zerahyah b. Isaac Gracian (Hen) 


Scrolls (all): 


Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham 
Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph 


(Song of Songs): 
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Ibn ‘Aknin, Joseph 

Abraham b. Isaac ha-Lévy 
‘Ezra of Gerona 

Moses b. Solomon (attributed) 
Ibn Chicatilla, Joseph (attributed) 
Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph 

Ibn Stan, Joseph 

Ibn Sahtilah, Isaac 

Ibn Ibn Sht‘ayb, Joel 

Ibn Tibbon, Moses 

Abraham b. Isaac ha-Lévy 
Jacob b. David Provençal 
Moses b. Isaac ZT-a-l-y-ü-y (?) 
Solomon Alqabés 

Joseph Hayün 


(Ruth): 
Isaac b. Joseph ha-Kohén 
(Lamentations): 


Ibn H abib de Vidas, Samuel 
Ibn Shü'ayb, Joel 
Moses b. Joshua Narboniy 


(Ecclesiastes): 


Ibn Ghiyath, Isaac 
Ibn Latif, Isaac 
Ibn Tibbon, Samuel 


(Esther): 
Ibn ‘Ezra (“second recension”) 
(Daniel): 


Ibn Nahmias, Jos e p h 
Ibn ‘Ezra, Abraham 
Qimhi, David 


Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles 


Ibn Kaspiy, Joseph 
Qimhi, David (Chronicles) 
Qimhi, Moses (Ezra, Nehemiah) 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 


http://taylorandfrancis.com 
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